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Kensington, 21st June, 1831. 





My Frienps, 

In the last Register I censured the | 
Wauic-Mintsrry for having done no-| 
thing for the relief of the starving peo- | 
ple in Ireland. The Morning Caronicle, | 
on Saturday last, took up the defence | 
of this ** ¢eberal” body of persons; and, 
not content with that, it imputed bad | 
inotives to me in bestowing the cen-| 
sure. Jt took from my Register the 
following passage :— 

“In 1822,” says Mr. Conserr, 
‘ when there was also a famine in Ire- 
‘land, but nothing like that which 
* prevails at present, there was a dis- 
cussion upon the subject in the House 
‘ of Lords, in which Lord Grey tooka 
“ part; and as he is now Prime Minis- 
“ter, as it is a‘ Whig Ministry, in- 
‘ stead of a‘ Tory Ministry,’ it is worth 
‘while for us to hear what this very 
Lord Grey said upon that occasion ; 
‘and we will hear it; and here are his 
‘words, according to the published re- 
‘port, spoken on the Ilth May, 
1822:—‘ What a picture of a Go- 
‘€vernment ! Hundreds and thousands 
‘of the people of Ireland dying in the 
* © streets for want of food! in the midst 
‘< “ofan alleged superabundance.’ Very 
‘true, mv Lord Grey, but not a more 
‘ frightful picture éhen than it is now ; 
‘and it is you who are now at the head 
of that Government, and have been at 
the head of it for seven months or 
‘more; and nothing has either been 
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‘* put forth during these five months of 
** suffering, and, indeed, of Starvation ; 
no measure that | have heard of, 
other than that of a Special Com- 
mission, has been adopted with re- 
gard to this unhappy country. 
‘What a picture of a Government!’ 
And so exclaims the whole nation 
now.” 
Having taken this passage, it made 
the following remarks on it; and to 
these remarks I beg you to pay strict 
attention. Whe subject is of great im- 
portance ; it the defence of the 
Whig-Ministry against the charge of 
having suffered the people in Ireland to 
sfarve without any effort to relieve 
them; and here you have that defence. 
* Lord Grey might well exclaim, in 
‘What a picture of a Govern- 
ment!’ and yet not be now liable toa 
‘The Ministers to 
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similar accusation. 
whom he succeeded never attempted 
to remedy the disease of the social 
system of dreland. All that they 
cared for was jobbing and corruption 
for the benefit of the Ascendancy ; 
** that it should not be in danger trom 
rebellion ; that the enormous sinecures 
of the Church should not become the 
subject of consideration, tor which 
purpose the Catholic Question was of 
incalculable service. ‘The comfort or 
prosperity of the great body of the 
people of a country never, we sup- 
pose, occupied oue moments consider- 
ation of a man like Lord Evpon., 
But it is impossible in seven months 
to do every thing. One great ques- 
tion has very properly obtained the 
almost cxaclusive attention of the Mi- 
nisters during nearly the whole of the 
seven months—namely, the Meform 
of Parliament. We do wot believe 
that, with an unreformed Parliament, 
Lord Grey, or any other Minister, is 
able to carrv such a measure as 18 Ne- 
cessary for Ireland. ‘The trath is, 
that the foundations of the strength 
of England were laid before the Oli- 
“* garchy obtained ascendancy at the 
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done, or attempted to be done ; not 
“even a consoling promise has oe 


“ “Revolution. We may see trom w hat 
“ takes place in Ireland, w hat England 
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‘** would have been under her oligarchy, 
‘if the influence of that body had not 
‘‘ been counteracted by circumstances 


* deriving their origin from periods’ 


‘“‘ prior to the Ascendancy. ‘The con- 
** stant tendency, however, ever since 
* the Revolution of 1688, in our legis- 
* Jature, to consider only the rich, and 


** tp encroach on the poor, sufficiently | 


‘shows the nature and spirit of the 
Government. Put in Ireland. the 
“ Qligarchy have had it to themselves 


‘they had a clear stage for their | 
‘To remedy the evils in| 


Operations. 
** the system of that country, will be 
both a work of time and of difficully. 
It would have been imprudent in Earl 
firey'’s Ministry to encumber them- 
selves with this diffienlty, at a time 
‘ when they have to make head against 
a powerful confederacy, accustomed 
to the plunder of the nation, and 
stirring heaven and earth to retain it. 
Mr. Conner is led by the prosecution 
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see taken) to be unjust towards the 
Ministry of Earl Grey.” 

Lhe concluding assertion, either 
foolish or venomous, demanded imme- 
diate refutation; and, in the following 
letter, which I 
on Saturday, you will find, I 
that it received that refutation, 
you have read that letter, L have some 
further remarks to offer you on this 
demi-official defence of the Whigs. 


‘ 


. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Kensington, 18th June, 183). 
** Sin—In your paper of this day, you 
published, from your own pen, some- 
thing very injurious to my character, 
calculated to do me great mischief, and, 
ut the same time, false. I, therefore, 
call upon you to make reparation by 


inserting this letter in your paper of 


Monday next. 

**In your paper above-mentioned, you 
published some extracts from mv last 
Kegister, in one of which extracts I re- 
late, that 
famine prevailing in Ireland, less hor- 


ribly extensive than the present, Lord | 
Grey, during a debate in the House of 


against him (astep we are sorry to. 


sent to the Chronicle. 
trust, | 


When | 


when, in 1522, there was a/| 
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| Lords, exclaimed: ‘ What a pieture of 
_a Government! hundreds and thousands 
of the people of Ireland dying in the 
| streets for want of food, in the midst of 
| an alleged superabundance.’ Upon this 
| I remark, that the picture was, indeed, 

truly frightful, but not more frightful 
then than it ig now, when this very Lord 
Grey himself is at the head of that Go- 
-vernment, and has neither done, nor at- 
tempted to do, any-thing for the relief 
of that suffering country. 

“Upon this observation of mine you 
make a string of remarks, of which the 
following is the substance :—That Lord 

Grey might well utter this indignant 
exclamation in 1822, and yet not be 
now liable to a similar accusation— 
‘that the Ministers, who went before 
him, never attempted to remedy the 
disease of the social system of Ireland— 
that they would never take into con- 
sideration tie enormous sinecures of the 
Church—that the good of the mass of 
the people never occupied a moment of 
the consideration of aman like Lord 
Eldon—that it is impossible to do every- 
thing in seven months—that the great 
question of Reform has very properly 
occupied almost the whole of the time 
of the Ministers—that Lord Grey could 
not, with an unreformed Parliament, 
carry such a measure as is necessary for 
Treland—that to remedy the evils of the 
Irish system will be a work of time and 
| difficulty—and that Mr. Cobbett is led 
by the prosecution against him (a step 
we are surry to see taken) to be unjust 
towards the Ministry of Earl Grey. 

“ Now, Sir, this last assertion contains 
the subject of my complaint against 
you. I will not call ita s/y stab; but, 
as I observed before, it is an assertion, 
deeply injurious to my character, and 
calculated to do me great mischiel ; 
‘because, if I be a man capable of af- 
'fecting compassion for the Irish, and 
| capable of imputing their sufferings to 
the Ministers merely because those 
| Winisters are prosecuting me; then I 
/ um a man worthy of publie scorn, and 
| 


worthy of having any-thing done (0 
me, which this article of yours 1s 5? 
well calenlated to make a Jury do. . 


| is, therefore, my interest, as well as my 
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duty, to prove this assertion of yours to 
be false. 

** Let:me ask you, then, whether this 
be the jirst time that I have pleaded the 
cause of the poor, and especially of the 
poor people of Ireland? I am sure that 
you yourself remember, that in 1822, 
when there was a famine in Ireland, I 
insisted on the absolute necessity of 
Poor-Laws for that country; and that 
the troops ought to be employed imme- 
diately, not to shoot at the starving 
people, but fo go and seize food for 
them, find it where they might. In 
short, Register after Register was em- 
ployed in urging the then Ministers not 
to suffer the provisions to come away 
until the people were fed. In the year 
1825, in the History of the Protestant 
Reformation, I pleaded for Poor Laws 
for Ireland in a manner more formal. 
From first to last I strenuously opposed 
the Disfranchisement Bill in 1825 to 
1829; and that Bill is now alleged to 
be one of the great causes of the present 
famine. Later, in the year 1829, I 


or criticize their Reform Bill, when it 
came out on the Ist of March? Have 
I not supported them in ‘this measure 
from that day to this? In three, if not 
in four counties, | could, in my own 
person, have divided the Meetings ; and, 
if they had got petitions in favour of 
their Bill, I could have made them not 
worth a straw. In short, if I had op- 
posed the Bill; if | had mustered up all 
that [ could have said against it, never 
would that Bill have been read even a 
first time; the people would all have 
been divided; the poor would have 
been in arms, everywhere, against the 
rich; the Ministers would have been 
turned out with the rays of glory shed 
from the Special Commissions on their 
heads; and the whole country would 
have been in a state of confusion. 

“ Here then was a sure and certain 
way of getting rid of the liberal Whig 
prosecution, and of the liberal Whigs 
themselves into the bargain. I sawit! 
I saw it clearly, at once; but, when | 
came to place my just resentment in 





presented a Petition to the House of | one scale, and these enormous mischiefs 
Commons, praying for an abolition of|to my country in the other seale, 1 
the Church in Ireland—that Church | could not bring my heart to prefer the 
being held by me to be one of the causes | gratification of the former to the pre- 
of the sufferings of the people of Ire-| vention of the latter. — 
land. During the present year,andlong} “ Thus, then, Sir, your assertion is 
before the Whig prosecution com-| false. In my remarks with regard to 
menced, I complained of the conduct | the conduct of the Ministry respecting 
of the Government, in neglecting the | Ireland, I have been actuated by no 
means of arresting the progress of|such motive as that which you impute 
misery in Ireland, of which approach- | to me ; but have been actuated by that 
ing misery they had been duly apprised, | indignation which every good English- 


even in the month of December last | man must feel at seeing a Government, 
which swallows up sixty millions a year, 


'stand an idle spectator, while of the 
| people, committed to its care, hundreds 
and thousands are perishing for want. 

‘“‘ Here, Sir, | might stop as far as re- 
lates to myself; but you have undertaken, 
not only to defend the conduct of Lord 
Grey in this instance, but to throw the 
biame upon his predecessors in power, 
Iam not about to defend his predeces- 
sors ; but with regard to this particular 
matter, whut was the conduct of those 
They, indeed, did no- 


year. 

" Now, Sir, look back over the pages 
of the Aegister ; and then express your 
sorrow, not that the liberal Whigs are 
prosecuting me, but that you have, 
vrossly misrepresented my conduct and 
mv character, and have done as much as 
you are able to aid in that spiteful at- 
tempt to reduce me to silence. But, if 
I were capable of being actuated by 
motives such as you ascribe to me, how 
ample was the vengeance that I could 
have taken on these Ministers in the 
case of their Reform Bill! They got 
their dirty Bill of indictment found on 


the 26th of February ; and, did1 oppose 


predecessors ? 
thine to remedy what you call the 
disease of the social system of Ireland: 
‘They did nothing to correct the enor- 
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mous abuses in the Church of Ireland ; 
nor has Lord Grey done, or talked of 
doing, anything upon either of these 
subjects. His predecessors did not, 
however, stand and look on like true 
Whig feelosofers, and see the poor crea- 
tures eating sea-weed, nettles, and 
stinking shell-fish, to save life; Lord 
Eldon, who, you tell us, never bestowed 
a moment’s consideration on the well- 
being of the great body of the people, 
did not, upon that occasion, console 
himself with the reflection that the 
Schoolmaster was abroad, and that he 
had /aw-reforms in store, in abundance, 
for the starving people; he did some. 
thing, at least, to save their lives. He 
and his colleagues advised the King to 
issue his letter to the Bishops and 
Clergy ; the Ministers took the lead in 
the subscriptions, and they called upon 





To tHe Reapers. 





the Parliament to grant two hundred 
thousand pounds. In short they sent, | 
and caused to be sent, more /han half a| 
million of money, to save the lives of the | 
starving people, while Lord Grey and | 
his colleagues have taken no one single | 
step to put a stop to that starvation, 
which is four times as extensive as it 
was in 1822. 

“Oh! But the Reform Bill! That! 
has occupied almost the whole of the, 
time of the Ministers. Poor men! It! 
has been a great job to be sure, and it | 
does not seem to be half over yet. They | 
have however found a plénty of time for 
some matters; and their abettors hive 
found time for inventing a gallows for | 
travelling amongst the starving people. | 
But I do not think myself ju-tfied in 
troubling you with remarks upon any | 
subject not connected with Ireland ; and! 
therefore, respecting what you sav re- 
gardivge what the Ministers have done, 
and have not had time to d», | sha’! re- 
serve my observations for another place: 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient hurdle servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 

Now, what says the Doctor in an 
swer to this? His answer is very en- 
rious, and [ must give it, because it is 
a still further attempt at a defence of 








the Whig Ministry in this case; and 


this affair of Ireland is of the utmost 
importance, especially at this time. 


“There is a stir making NOW; but the 


stir should have been made in the 
month of December last. However, 
before we proceed further, let us hear 
this defence of the Chronicle. The ar- 
ticle that I am about to quote divides 
itself into two parts; the first relating 
to the conduct of the Ministry, and the 
latter to myself, which latter, though 
of less importance, must still be no- 
ticed, 

** Mr. Cobbett, no doubt, pleaded the cause 
of the poor, and of the Irish long before this ; 
but the gist of our argument was, not that he 
was now for the first time pleading the cause 
of the Jrish to found on it an accusation 
against Earl Grey’s Ministry; but that the 
charge against the Ministry of 1422 made by 
Earl Grey, founded on ** the huudreds and 


thousands of the people of Irelaud dying io 
the streets for want of food, in the midst of 


au alleged superabundauce,” could not with 


justice, under tie same circumstances, be re- 
tatiated against his Ministry, beenuse the Mi- 
nisiry ef \622 had had ample time and oppor- 
tunity to look into the condition of Ireland, 


aud to attempt the cure of its evils; whereas 


the Mouistry of Earl Grey have neither had 
time nor opportunity. The condition of the 
people of Ireland is a subject that well de- 
serves the attention of the legislature, but it 


(Was impossible to enter on this question and 


the great question of Parliameutiry Reform 
at the same time, aud the Ministry did right 
to give the preference to Parliamentary Re- 
form. ‘To show that he was not unjust to- 
wards Earl Grey’s Ministry, it was uecessary 
thet Mr. Cobbett should do more than refer 
to the vecasions when he pleaded the cause of 
the poor and the lish; ic was necessary that 
he should show éhat Earl Grey was as justly 
charged with the present starvation of the Lrish 
in the midst of abundance as the Ministry of 
1822 were justly charged by his Lordship with 
the co-ex:stence of starvation aud abundance 
in Ireland. But this, which was te point he 
ought to have proved, is the point over which 
he has very derterously skivped. Now it 18 
quite pos-ible that Mr. Cobbetr nnght have 
been equaliy unjust towards Earl Grey, if 
there hed been no prosecution ; it is quite 
possible that he might have exulted in the 
same manuer at the supposed discovery of bis 
Lordship'’s inconsistency ; and as he says he 
has not beeun in the least influenced by the 
prosecution, we are bound to believe that he 
is not conscious of any such influence ; but, 
as Mr. Cobbett considers himself aggrieved by 
the prosecution, and few nen are able to 
judge dispassionately the conduct of those 
wh injure them, it was vot unnatural that we 
should be led to attribute the mjustice te @ 
tias caused by prosecution, If Earl Grey had 
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not only not prosecuted Mr. Cobbett, but 
heaped favours on him, he might still have 
been equally unjust towards his Lordship; 
and, of course, we were not entitled to say 
that the prosecution led to the injustice; but, 
under the circumstances of the case, we may 
almost be excused for not making sufficient 
allowauce for the sternness of Mr. Cobbett’s 
Virtue.” 


Weare here told that the Ministry of 
1822 had ample time and opportunity to 
look into the condition of Ireland ; and 
that Lord Grey has had neither time 
nor opportunity. What! had not Lord 
Grey time since the month of Decem- 
ber to send money, to send provisions, 
to do something to mitigate the evils 
which were then manifestly approach- 
ing, and which you were told were ap- 
proaching? What does the Chronicle 
mean by “ looking into the condition 
of Ireland?” There wanted no looking 
into the condition of it: full informa- 
tion was given with regard to the dan- 
ger of starvation.: the starvation has 
come ; thousands have been in a perish- 
ing state for months ; ‘and nothing has 
been done that I have heard of, by the 
Government, to prevent the dreadful 
effects which have shocked the whole 
world ; which have excited the com- 
miseration of foreign countries ; and, 
how disgraceful will be the fact, if such 
it should appear, that a subscription 
was absolutely going on at Paris for 
the relief of the starving Irish before 
the Government here took any one step 
to effect that relief! ‘There is no excuse 
on this score. There have been time 
and opportunity in abundance for mea- 
sures of coercion all over the kingdom ; 
time and opportunity enough, if the 
newspapers speak truth, to send away 
pensioners out of this country with four 
years’ pension paid before-hand. Time 
and opportunity a plenty for various 
other things of very questionable po- 
licy, and very questionable justice ; but 
neither time nor opportunity to save 
the lives of the perishing people. 

But the Chronicle says, that forme 
to show that I was not unjust towards 
Lord Grey’s Ministry, it was necessary 
** that I should show that Lord Grey 
“* was as just/y charged with the pre- 
“sent starvation of the Irish in the 


“ midst of abundance, as the Ministry 
“of 1822 was justly charged by his 
“ Lordship with the co-eristence of 
“ starvation and abundance; but this, 
“ which is the point he ought to have 
“ proved, is the point over which he 
“has very dexterously skipped.” I 
have skipped over nothing, neither dex- 
terously nor awkwardly. ‘The question 
was not who had produced the starva- 
tion in Ireland, but whether Lord Grey 
could not, and ought not, to have pre- 
vented it. I know very well that he 
has not been in power for a great many 
years ; and that in fact he never before 
had the power of doing what he liked. 
[ know very well that, till he came into 
power, his proposing of poor-laws for 
Ireland would have been useless. But, 
the moment he came into power, he 
could have proposed poor-laws ; and he 
did not propose poor-laws, nor did he 
propose any thing else to better the 
condition of Ireland. He was not in 
power, to be sure, before November, 
1830; but he was a witness of what 
was done and what was left undone 
with regard to Ireland. His opinion 





with regard to remedies for the state of 
Ireland must have been formed long 
before he came into power, He ap- 
proved, or he disapproved, of the line 
ef conduet which the Government had, 
for many years, been pursuing towards 
Ireland. If he approved of that line of 
conduct, he has now no right to ascribe 
the starvation to that line of conduct, 
without taking his share of the b'ame: 
if he disapproved of that line of con- 
duct, why did he not change it the mo- 
ment he got possession of power? He 
may choose which he pleases. He was 
in Parliament, and witnessed the end- 
less bills passed with regard to Ireland : 

he had seen that the country grew more 
and more miserable under the operation 
of these bills; and yet he comes into 
power and leaves them all in force from 
that day to this. After all, however, 
bthis wae not the question between me 

and the Morning Chronicle: the ques- 

tion was whether the Ministry had used 

proper diligence to prevent the people 
of Ireland from dying from starvation ; 

and that they bave not will be denied 
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by no man in the kingdom who has any 
regard for truth. 


Before I come to the latter part of | 


this article, to which I have alluded be- 
fore, | must do Leeds and Birmingham 
the justice to notice their efforts in the 
cause of the suffering Irish. At Leeds 
the people have met, have set a sub- 
scription on foot, and have agreed to 
a petition to the Parliament on the 
subject, which petition I take from the 
Leeds Patriot, in the following words, 
of which I shall say more when I have 
inserted the resolutions passed at Bir- 


mwingham. 
To the Honourable the Commons of the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- | 


land, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Inhabitants of the Parish and Neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds, in the County of 
York: 

Suewern,—That your petitioners have 
learnt, with deep concern, that there exists in 
various districts of Ireland extreme distress ; 
that in some parts famive and disease have 


To ruse Reapers. 
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from Ireland were imported. In my 
last, I mentioned the importations of 
London and Liverpool only. 1 now am 
able to state, from the Birmingham 
paper, the importations to Bristol, in 
one week, observe, previous to the 
meeting at Birmingham. I will take 
the words as I find them in this paper, 
and which are as follows :—* On re- 
‘“* ferring to the imports from Ireland 
* during the last week, we find that at 
“‘ Bristol nine ships had arrived, bring- 
** ing 2293 quarters of oats, 1055 barrels 
** of oatmeal, 15 firkins of butter, 1250 
* barrels of flour, 17 bexes of salmon, 
** 2978 pigs, 589 sheep, 21 hampers of 
eggs, 12 casks of bacon, and 20cows. 
The imports into Liverpool, during 
the same period, were six-fold;— 
within seven days no fewer than 50 
ships, entirely laden with the ne- 
cessaries of life, had arrived from the 
[rish ports. ‘This excess of produce, 
and yet prevalence of famine in the 


ce 
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already carried off numbers of the populatien, |“‘ Same country, presents a state of 


and that unless prompt and efficient relief be 


afforded, these dreadful scourges will increase | ¢. 
| 
‘ 


to a most alarming extent. That your peti- 
tioners conceive it expedient to call the at- 
tention of the Legislature to this highly im- 
portant subject, and to urge upon your ho- 
nourable House the importance of granting 
from the public purse such present relief as 
the urgency of the distress may require. That 
your petitioners are of opinion that the misery 
aud distress of the sister islaud are of too great 
av extent and of too frequent occurrence to be 
effectually remedied by occasional Parliamen- 
tary grants, or by the contributions of private 
charity; and that it is highly important to 
the welfare of the whole empire that a system 
of legal permanent relief for the poor of Tre- 
dand be established without delay, and otber 
measures adopted for increasing the happiness 
and extending the prospects of that portion of 
the empire. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your ho- 
nourahle House to adopt such measures for 
increasing the happiness and exiending the 
prosperity of Ireland, and in particular for the 
establishment of a system of legal permanent 
relief for the poor of Ireland, as to your ho- 
nourable House shall seem meet. 

At the meeting at Birmingham, when 
they had already raised five hundred 
pounds, it was stated at the meeting, 
and has been printed in the Birmingham 
Journal, that at Bristol alone, in the 
course of one week before the meeting 


took place, the following provisions 


| 


s 


things sufficiently monstrous and un- 
natural. The tale, however, is yet 
‘but half told. The very produce im- 
ported to this country is bought by 
the hand of British charity, or Go- 
vernment funds, and again re-shipped 
for the relief of its destitute and fa- 
mishing producers.” 

The resolutions passed at this meet- 
ing were proposed by Mr. CrarLes 
Jones, a man whose name we find 
amongst the foremost in every good 
act; anda sincere radical reformer too, 
notwithstanding the sneers of the 
ruffians who, with their pockets full of 
taxes, reproach us with want of feel- 
ing for the people, because we are 
unable to subseribe those sums which 
they have taken from us. The resolu- 
tions were as follows, and full of sense 
they will be found to be. 


ee 
te 
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That it is the unanimous opinion of this 
meeting, that all contributions flowing merely 
from the benevolence and charity ol indivi- 
duals, must necessarily be totally inade- 
quate to the relief of the wide-spread misery 
aud distress existing in Ireland. . 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, THE 
SYSTEM which leaves a large portion of our 
suffering brethren of Ireland in frequent de- 








pendence on the charity of individuals, 
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fraught with cruelty and injustice of the deep- | the county-rates of Ireland, or in such 


est dye, and that it ought to be abolished. ; — ¢ : ’ : 
That the first right of civilized man is pro- other are a the King in Council 
night think proper. 


tection from the society of which he is a mem- : 
ber; and that he is, before all things, entitled Thus, as in all other cases, the good 
to a sufficiency of proper food and raiment. _ | hever comes, till the people themselves 

That an humble petition be presented to his step forward to demand it. Now. in- 
most gracious Majesty, beseeching his Ma- deed. we shall ear . . 
jesty, considering the emergency of the occa- | 4&4, We shall hear enough of the mea- 


sion, to be mercifully pleased to issue forth-|Sures of relief for the suffering Irish ; 
with an order in council, suspending the ex-| but weshall not hear of Poor-laws; we 
portation of food from [reland, until the wants shall not even now hear of any efficient 
of the people are supplied ; and authorismy| . _ “3 ee 

and commanding all magystrates, constables, | PETMane nt measure to prevent these 
and all others in authority in Ireland, to take calamities, unless the people themselves, 
food and raiment, wherever they can be found, | in all parts of the country, come forward 


a = oe tt a a ae ‘| to urge theradoption of such measures, 
8 rsubjects in the art of the Unite , : . : 
as aggreggenglerRecet nescthgel—s | Even the speech from the Throne 
Kingdom, su as effectually to relieve their hich I shall } ‘wad ’ 
present most dreadful necessities, and thereby | WHICH f sha | have to insert by-and-by, 
to stay the appalling march of famine, and | gives us very little reason to believe 
the inexorable havd of disease and death! | that Poor-laws, which are the only ef- 
And that, in the present exigency, his Majesty | f.ctual means of preventing the recur- 
will be pleased to direct that ali food and rai os alt cemnaal al b ; ll 
ment su taken and distributed, be paid fur oud | rence O ere ation, wi me proposec 
of the county-rates of Ireland, or in such} to the Parliament by this Ministry. 
other manner as to his Majesty’s wisdom may | For what have we? We have these 
ccom nt, .. |words, ‘the possibility of  intro- 
That, with the view of finally terminating | ,, ducing measures, which. by assist 
this system of cruelty and. injustice, we) Cees “eee BP Memes 
humbly aud earnestly implore our paternal | ~ Ing the improvements of the na- 


_ . . | . 
King that he will be graciously pleased, as | ** tural resources of the country, may 
soon as may be, to send a oe em | tend to prevent the reeurrence of such 
each House of Parliament, calling the atten- |...) a fei “eens 
tion of the Legislature to the state of Ireland, | evils, must be a subject of the most 
and directing it to institute such laws us shall anxious Interest to mie, and, to you, 
prevent, for the future, the recurrence of such | ** of the most grave aud cautious deli- 
calamities. , ‘* beration.” Now, here are no meae 

. é i i repare 
That a Committee be appom tec to P P sures recommended ; no measures pro- 


titi is Majesty, grounded on the : 
pen on aan further, for the posed for deliberation ; ne call upon 
carrying of those resolutions generally into | the ~arliament to deliberate upon the 
effect. subject; but they are called upon to 

Here are remedies pointed out. If} deliberate with gravity and caution on, 
Lord Grey did not know what to do for | what ? “on the possibility of introduc 
Ireland, the people know. ‘They call ing avy measures” upon the subject! 
for prompt and efficient relief to the This is cold comfort, indeed ; and, ag 
suffering: they call, as I have always|far as the ministry are eoneerned, I 
called, for the Government force to| venture to predict, that poor-laws for 
be employed, “ to take”’ provisions, | lreland will never be introduced. Oh, 
wherever thev are to be found, and to} no! the current has set the other way, for 
distribute them amongst the people to | the last twenty years : directly the con- 
prevent them from dying ; and not to | trary way ; for, instead of poor-laws for 
stand shilly-shally, calculating the ul- Ireland being added to the statute-book, 
timate consequences. And this is what the English poor-laws have — gra- 
ought to have beendone. These sensi- | dually clipping them away. e _ 
ble people, who are subscribing, too, therefore, wait with patience and see 
recommend that an order should be} whether it be pouible Ne a reformed 
issued forthwith to prevent the exporta- | Parliament to sit ont a Session without 
tion of food from Ireland until the peo- | compelling the Irish landlords to relieve 
ple should be supplied ; and that food 
and raiment should be taken wherever 
they are to be found, and paid fer out of 

















their own poor. 
And, now, Docror Brack, let. me 


turn to your justification of your charge 
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against me, of having been actuated by| that he who spared them once, may not 


eg oye .| always spare them. As far as we are con- 
reseniment, seteres. om of the ne cerned, Mr. Cobbett does us injustice. We 
prosecution, to do injustice to the | ore far from wishing to injure him. We did 
ministry of Lord Grey. I will not do) not wish to give him a sly stab; we, on the 
as you do; I will not garble, I will| contrary, think the prosecution had much 


insert the whole of what you stated. better be abandoned. We do not conceive 
that this is atime to revive piscussions by 
Mr. Cobbett proceeds to observe, that if he /prosecutions of the press. We should be 
were capable of being actuated by such mo- truly sorry to think we had in any way injured 
tives as we ascribe to him, be could have taken him, or diminished his claim to justice from 
an ample vengeance on these Ministers in the ay English Jury. And without going the full 
case of the Reform Bill, as their dirty bill of | length of believing that he can do so much 
indictment was found on the 25th of February, | mischief as he would have us suppose he can, 
and he did not oppose or criticise their Reform we certainly think Ministers are nota little 
Bill when it came out on the first of March, beholden to him for bis services at a very 
and had even supported it from that day to | critical time, and that a fitter subject for pro- 
this. ‘*If," says be, ‘I had mustered up all secutién might have been found without much 
**that I could have said against it, bever difficulty. 
** would that bill have been read even a first | : 
** time ; the people would all bave been divi- | Now, Doctor, you had no right to 
** ded ; the poor would have been in arms suppose either of these miracles ; and, 


*‘ every where agaiust the rich; the Ministers | . 
** would have been turned out with the rays | above all things, not to suppose that I 


“* of glory shed from the Special Commissions | imputed stupidity to the people of 
‘©on their heads; and the whole country | England. I pretended to no such 
** would have been in a state of confusion.” | general power; but, in the particular 


Now we willingly bear testimony to the ability 
with which Mr, Cobbett su;ported the bili, | case alluded to, I had the porn and 


and to the zeal and promptitade which he | every-body knows it. In the very 
displayed at avery critical period. But he| petitions and resolutions, from Leeds 
supported the bill, of course, because he ap-| and Birmingham, who is blind enough 


proved of it, and his arguments were irresisti-| not to h tion 
ble because they were founded on truth, But ¢ to see the effect of the suggestions 


allowing as we willingly du, that he gave a proceeding from me? In the year 
most efhcacious support to the bill, we cannot 1522 ; and again upon a more recent 
allow that his opposition would have been | occasion, I maintained the justice and 


equally efficacious, because we are in charity! the propriety of employing even. the 
bound to suppose that Mr. Cobbett could not pel y proying 


have argued so powerfully against conviction, troops in Ireland, to stop the provisions 
as with a conviction of the goodness of his from coming away, and to take food 
cause. But if we were to allow to him his| and raiment wherever to be found, and 
supposition, we must not only suppose that he | distribute them amongst the people, 


can advocate a bai cause as powerfully as he : 
can advocate a good one, aud still more, that But because Mr. Cuartes Jones, who 


all the people of Eugland who approved of the| i$ @ very clever man, recommends the 
cause which he supported on convictiun, | Same thing in these resolutions, do I 
would have equally disapproved of the same) cal] Mr. Jones a stupid man ; do Lim- 


cause when he supported it against conviction. + 3: : 
He calls on us to believe in taco miraciles— | poe stupidity to the meeting who 


first, that he, Mr. Cobbett, can argue as well | passed the resolutions? It is, and it 
against the truth as for it, and that the people necessarily must be, that men take 
of ro rg can ry. take that view of a cause | their opinions from one another; and, 
which is presented to them through his specta~ j 

cles. Ola truth in that case Me. Cobbett isa from whom byt he the people Rs ng 
very dangerous man, and considering, first, take their opinions respecting a re orm 
this terrible pawer he possesses, and, next,| bill? I am not pretending that, if I 
the stupidity of the people of Enyland who cau| had used my utmost efforts, I could 


be so led by him, one can hardly feel aston- yer the people 
ished, as Ministers canuot get rid of the peo- have caused a majority of peop 


ple of England, that they should wish to get to be against the Reform Bill, ae : 
rid of the man who possesses such a fell power | good as it is; but, what I conten 
over them. We fear gratitude in such a case| for, and what I still contend for, is, 








_ 


would be no match for fear; and the consider- : the division ‘to 
ation that Mr. Cobbett spare adhe seeaatinn that IL could have made 


could have turned them o be so great, that the bill never ¢ 
glory us Ren ts. Spec Codsaistaets a have had a first reading ; and this, in 
their head, is but too apt to suggest to them, | spite of all the sarcasm that you cam ~ 
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muster, is the belief of the whole coun- 
try, friends or foes. 


What you say about the wishes of 


the Ministers has more reason in it ; 
that they should wish to get rid of a 
inan who possesses so much power as 
to matters in which they are so nearly 
concerned: this is a matter which | 
leave them and you to settle between 
you, with this assurance to you both, 
however, that they shall not get rid of 
me! They may get rid of you, if you and 
they like, but they and the Scotch fee- 
losofers both together shall not get rid 
of 
Wa. COBBETT, 

unless they choose to do it by getting 
away themselves. 





FRENCH PRESS, 


AND 
AFFAIRS OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE, 
My readers will recollect, that, from 


the moment I heard of @ king having! 


| epplauded it highly. 








which dinner, a M. Gattots, twenty 
years old, a mathematician, rose, and, 
holding up a knife in his hand, gave, as 
he held out the knife, this toast: “ To 
Louis- Philippe, if he betray us.” The 
company, when they heard the first 
words, began hissing, and kept on for 
some time, thinking that it was simp/y 
the health of Philippe; hut, when they 
had heard the whole of the toast, they 
‘ Mr. Gantors was 
prosecuted for this toast ; and the jury 
acquitted him! Betore L proceed fur- 
ther, I will insert an extract from the 
report of the trial. 

“ Trial of M. Gallois, jun., Professor 
“of Mathematics, azed 20, who wes 
“accused on Wednesday last, and 
* brought before the Court of Assizes, 
“for having uttered language at a 
“public meeting, tending to provoke 


“an attempt against the person and life 


“ofthe King!) The charge originated 
*‘ out of a banquet given on the 9th of 
“* May, to celebrate the acquittal of the 


been stuck up in France, I said that he | ‘* Republicans, who, you will remem- 


had been put up with the connivance of 


Charles X. and of a/l the despots. I 


said that he was put up fo keep the place | “ the Government of July. 


warm for the old Bourbons. He has 
proved this to be true ; and his fate is by 
no means doubtful. 
only his sending Tall-yrand hither to 
convince me of the nature of his inten: 
tions. If he do not change, and that 
right quickly too, I am convinced he 
will not reign a year from the day he 
became king. This is a subject of vast 
importance to ull the world, and par- 
ticularly TO US ; to the burdened, the 
distressed, the starving people, of this 
kingdom ; and, therefore, | beseech the 
readers of the Register to pay great at- 
tention to it. 

As in all other instances, a despotic 
disposition and perfidious intention have 
here shown themselves in a most bitter 
hostility against the liberty of speech 
and of the press, in prosecuting which 
Louis-Philippe has been constantly en- 


gaged ever since the eo ieee. 


Chambers made him king, with { 
connivance of Charles and his crew. 
Very recently there was a dinner 


at Paris, of the friends 









frecdom, at 


There . wanted | 








. 
‘ber, were brought to trial on the 
“charge of attempting to overthrow 


This trial 
*‘ of M. Gallois is most important! I 


“do not recollect any circumstance 


‘which has for years past made so 
‘“‘ereat an impression. You will at 
“ once see why, when you have read 
“the following questions and answers 
“ which were put to and given by the 
“accused. They give rise to painful 
“ feelings, but we must look our situa- 
‘* tion full in the face, and act with pru- 
“* dence and firmness. 

“The President put the following 
“among other questions to the pri- 
** soner :— 

“ Q. At the meeting of which you 
“ formed one, did you not yourself, 
“ drawing a knife or 2 poignard, pro- 
“ pose as a toast ‘To my cy 

“A. The following is the _ 
“ Having a mm in my hand, I rose 
“ and said, ‘T'o Louis-Philippe if he be- 
“ tray us! 11" and 1 was answered with 
“« hisses, the Inst words not being heard. 

“ Q. No person then heard these last 
“ words ? 

“ A. No, unless it was those imme- 
¢ : 
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“ diately around me, on account of the! 
“hisses of the assembly, which came | 
* forth at the first part of the sentence, 
“ under the impression that I meant to 
propose simply the health of the King. 

“ Q. You therefore conceive that any, 
* toast to the health of the King was 
** proscribed by the party ? 

“A. Certainly! 

““Q. Your intention then was to de- 
“nounce the King to the poignards of 
“€ the people, in case he should betray 
“them ? 

“A, Ves, Sir!!! 

“ Q. Was this an indication that your 
“opinion was that the King merited 
** assasstnation—or was it your inten- 
“tion to excite the party to such an 
* attempt ? 

“A. It was my wish to excite such 
“an attempt, in casé Louis-Philippe 
“ should prove to be a traitor '—i.e., 
** in case he should act illegally in order 
** to oppress the people. 

“ Q. Explain your idea more fully ? 

** A. I meant to say that the measures 
“ of the Government were such as to 
“lead to an dpprehension that Louis- 
“ Philippe might some day prove him- 
* self a traitor!!! ! 

“ Q. The proceedings then of the Go- 
“ vernment, in your opinion, are such 
‘as to lead you to anprehend that the 
“ King may some day betray the nation? 

“ A. I donot say positively that the 
* King will be a traitor; but one may 
“ be allowed to conceive so. Sufficient 
* guarantees have not yet been given to 
** preclude such an apprehension. 

“ Q. You suppose then that there is 
** in the mind and intention of the King 
“a premeditated breach of faith? 

*© A, Yes, Sir. 

“Q. Do you fully understand the 
** question—and do you mean by your 
“* answer to accuse the King of meditat- 
“ ing a breach of faith ? 

“SA. I shave badly expressed m 
“ meaning by simply wnswering yes ; i 
“ mean to say that all the acts of ‘the 
“* King, without positively indicating 
“bad faith, are at least calculated to 
“ create doubts of his good faith; as, for. 
“exe his LONG PREPARED, 
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“ This examination would have been 
** continued but for the intervention of 
“* the prisoner’s Counsel, who put it to 


\ the Court whether it was prudent to 


“* enter into the curious details of facts 
“which preceded the accession of the 
“ King? The Advocate General thought 
“ it was nol prudent, and the examina- 
* tion was interrupted. 

In the closing part of these proceed- 
ings, we see that the grand secret was 
about to come out; we see that. the 
plot by which Louis-Philippe was 
thrusted upon the French people for a 
King, was about to be exposed. They 
stopped short; but it is impossible to 
believe that the whole French people 
will not speedily be fully informed about 
the intrigue which gave them a King 
instead of a Republic, whieh they ex- 
pected to have and which they ought to 
have had, as the fruit of the famous days 
of July. I said, the moment I saw 
‘TaLveyranp sent hither, that that King 
affair was the result of a deep-laid plot ; 
I said that it appeared wondrous strange, 
that Lovis-Pariers, who kept snug at 
his country house during the days of 
Jaly, should pop out all at onee,.in_ the 
character of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom; that he should receive his 
commission from God knows who; that 
Charles, who was suffered still to linger 
at Saint Clond, should transmit his ab- 
dication to Louis-Pauiepe in the cha- 
racter of Lieutenant-General, ‘In short, 
it appeared to me clear as daylight that 
the abdication and the new kingship 
was a thing regularly contrived before- 
hand by Philippe, Charles, Lafitte, 
Casimir Perrier, and other loan-jobbing 
members of the Chamber. _ All the.acts 
of Partipretend to confirm this opinion ; 
all his intrigues against Belgium, against 
Poland, against Italy; all -hislangung 
and manners, all his choosiags of Miums- 
ters and particularly his constant malig- 
nity in persecuting the press. ‘Like our 
Whigs, he takes special care to keep all 
Charles's laws against the full 
force ; he surpasses Charles in the nam~- 
ber of his prosecutions, in much about 
‘the same that Lorp Gasy,suT- 


passes the Duke af Weutanorandn : -all 





“ ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


sorts of prosecutions, of poor 
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Scotland has just afforded us a most 
striking specimen. 

The French people, however, are bent 
upow being neither eajoled nor sold by 
Lours-Patiree. ‘They tell him to his 
face, that he has not fulfilled their ex- 


peetations, and they complain of his 


abandonment of the Belgians, the Poles 
and the Italians. In the midst of this 
general discontent with him, the veteran 
Larayette has written and published a 
letter; ia which he clearly. states that 
this’ Bourbon Parurerx has deceived 
him ;» that’ he has broken the pledges 
made at the Hotel de Ville, before the 
office of King was offered him ; and, 
though the General does not actually 
say that he ought to be unkinged, he 
evidently meane it. 

The French complain that their bur- 
dens are not lightened ; they complain, 
as f said before, of the vase abandon- 
ment of the cause of freedom in Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Poland; they com- 
plain that the creatures-of Charles are 
still kept‘in power ; but they complain, 
above all things, of the EXISTENCE 
OF AN HERSDITARY PEERAGE. 
Their eleetions are coming on; and 
they-are preparing to pledge their repre- 
sentatives to the passing of a law for 
abolishing this peerage; this thing, 
which im France: means a band of le- 
gislators maintained out of the taxes, 
with pensions as well as titles descend- 
ing from father to son; fellows who, 
generally spexking, have no estates of 
their own, end whose interest dictates 
to them to be incessantly robbing the 
people. It is an oligarchy of the worst 
possible description ; nor is the other 
house much better. Every-thing says 
that there must be another revolution, 
sweeping away this peerage, substi- 
tuting an elective senate in its 
and very greatly, indeed, extending the 
sufftage ut elections. It is impossible 
that the present order of things caa re- 
main. Laraverre says that he told 
Lovurs-Piriirre that — hereditary 
peerage was a thing uns to Franee ; 
Pr aiaiaaaacmncnanbats 
one like that of the United States of 
America, ‘Fo be sure: a Government 


chosem: by the people: a Government 


we 
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heart: a Government just and t, 
and at the same time cheap: a Govern- 


did know any-thing, of state prosecu~ 
tions: a Government which has existed 
forty years without one single state pro- 
secution for speaking, or writing, or 
publishing : a Government that exaets no 
tax upon paper, and puts no. stamp 
upon print: a Government that asserts 
its rights agninst all the nations im the 
world with the atmost rigour and with 
the completest effect: a Government 
that does not cost so much ina whole 
year as the Government of Lovts- 
Putsrepe costs in one single week: @ 
Government whose chief magistrate 
does not receive so wuch in one year 
as it costs the French people to main- 
tain the gamekeepers of lRovis- 
Puisipre. ‘That is what the French 
people want; that is what Larayerrs 
knews they want; and that ie what 
Larayerre knows they will have, 

It is a common opinion in England 
that Par.iere will come and join his 
relations in this country. 1 do-not be- 
lieve that: 1 think Ameriea would be 
his choice; and it is very curious that 
some of the French papers have said 
that he has sent a great sum of money 
to be depositea in the United States ! 
Painiprs’s papers have contradicted. 
this im the following manner: “ We 
* have authority, founded on letters 
“from New Yerk, to contradict the 
‘* statement that the King has sent a 
‘* large sum of money to that country ; 
“and, moreover, the statement ts @ for- 
gery!” This moreover is exeellent, 
I cannot know, to be sure, that Parcores 


has. sent a large sam of money to Ame- 
rica; but this 1 know, that he had: 


stead, | eighty thousand pounds in the English 


funds.-last’ winter; that 1 stated this: 
faet in the Register; that it was con- 
'tradicted in the Morning Herald; but 
that no name to the contradie- 
tien, and | now again re-assert the fact 
to have been true; and I dare say he 
has the sum there at this moment. ‘I 
‘was told the fact by a banker, and a 
‘mam, Lam sure, whe would not tell me 





al 


having the interest of the people at | 


ment that knows nothing, and never: 
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Therefore this pretended authority 
from New York is not worth a straw: | 
the fact is, in all likelihood, true ; and_ 
I have no doubt that he clearly sees, | 


that if he remained in France he must 

soon be content to remain as a private 
: individual ; for that, when the French 

come to elect a President of a Republic, 
| they will find a man of ten thousand 
times his talent. 

It would be an absurdity quite mon- 
strous to think of an hereditary King 
when the other two bodies were elective. 
The President might be elected for life; 


for a Jonger term than four years ; | 


but to have him hereditary would be 
; an absurdity to excite laughter through- 
out the whole world. As to the 
if question whether it would be prudent 

in the French to abolish the title of 
| King ; and, in short, make a Re- 
ct publican Government, like that of the 
United States, there can be no doubt 
of the advantages of it to France. It is 
one thing to destroy a kingly govern- 
ment and an aristocracy, and another 
, thing to avoid making a kingly govern- 

ment and an aristocracy, when they do 

not exist. On the thirtieth of July last 
i either of them existed in France: the 

legitimate King and his legitimate suc- 
{ cessors were gone: their office and 
-rights were abolished; their persons 
were banished for ever; and France, 
as to affairs of Government, was a 
piece of blank paper whereon to write 
down that sort of Government which 
the people would choose to have. They 
were all ready and eager to write down 
** a Republic, with a President, a Senate, 
“and a House of Representatives, all 


a 





“chosen periodically by the people.” 
| Bat the French people were tricked out 
of this; by that intrigue which Mr. 
: GALLots was about to expose, as above- 
mentioned, they were cheated into a 
. new King and a new dynasty, to neither 
: of whom, however, did they ever give 
. their asseut. Both were made by two 
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the circumstances are taken into view, 
where is the man of common justice or 
common humanity who can wish that 
nation, at this time, to be any other 
than a republic? What are her evils 
now? What are the scourges which 
she has to endure? Distress in trade 
and agriculture ; penury and anxiety in 
the middle class ; want of employment, 
and misery amongst the working class ! 
These arise from the weight of taxation; 
that arises from the enormousness of 
the debt and the hideous pensions and 
extravagances springing out of the 
Bourbon Government. She is agitated 
with apprehensions and alarms; and 
why? Because there is a pretender to 
the throne safely kept in England: she 
fears intrigues in the courts of the 
despots ; and why? Because even her 
new dynasty is connected by blood or 
marriage with those despots; because 
there is a natural and strong feeling 
between it and all them. ‘Then Louis- 
Puttirre has the better part of a dozen 
children, who will become married, 
first or last, in the families of other 
kings and emperors: these will bring 
crowds of intriguing foreigners to plot 
against the liberties of France. Every 
marriage of this sort is a new battery of 
hostility to the freedom of the French, 
at the same time that it brings upon 
the French nation a new expense in an 
additional burden of taxes. As Pains 
said, republics do not marry ; and this 
is a great recommendation to them. 

If, indeed, the old Royal Govern- 
ment of France were still in existence ; 
if there were a nobility of ancient 
standing ; if that nobility had estates in 
the country, and the people had been in 
the settled habit for ages and ages to 
pay willing respect to them; then it 
would be another matter; then, with- 


out some unbearable provocation ; 
without some open and flagrant act of 


tyranny and of treachery like those 
which the French people had to avenge 


assemblies, one of which is now dis- jin 178¢; then it would require long 
solved, and for the other of which they |deliberation before any sensible a 


call aloud for the abolition. 


good man would propose to demolish 


France is still a sheet of blank paper | that species of Government and erect & 


wheron to write the name and descrip- 





republic in its stead; but having 0 
2 . _ i 
Rey of its Government ; and when all 


such sort of Government in France ; 
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having gotten rid of all those who had 
any pretensions of right to the Throne, 
why create another race, and give it 
such pretensions? Wretchei!, indeed, 
are the reasons which have been offered 
for this strange and foolish and incon- 
sistent step. The main alleged reason 


was, that, if this step were not taken, | 


all the powers of Europe would be ia 
array in hostility against France. As 
to Englaad, which, in point of power, 


is more than one half of all Europe ex- | 
cepting France, she would not and she | 


could not have stirred; and, indeed, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
Wish to see France with a cheap exem- 
plary Government; and the powers, as 
they are called, could they have been 
more hostile to France than they are 
now? The truth is, they possess not 
the means of doing her injury: witha 
republican Government she is more 
than a match for the whole of them : 
this they know well, and therefore it is 
that they are so anxious to keep Louts- 
Pai.ipre upon the throne. He is the 
night-mare on the breast of this mighty 
and valiant giant. 

The French are not so heavily pressed 
down by taxes as we are; out still the 
taxes are very heavy, and the monopo- 


lies, the odious monopolies, enormous ; | 


so that, after all their strugyles, after all 
their deeds of wondrous valour, and 
still more wonderful sacrifices; after 
all their thousand victories; after mak- 
ing every guilty despot in Earope trem- 
ble on his Throne, they are still. apon 
the whole, little better off than their 

randfathers were in the reign of Louis 
the Firreentu: they have got ric of 
their mouks, to be sure, and they have 
got rid of many odious things; bat they 
have a band of loan-mongers whose 
little finger is as heavy as the loins of 
the monks and of the Farmers General 
both put together; and they have had 
erected for them a new Royal Family 
which costs them twice as much a year, 
nay, four times as much in a year, as 
was the cost of the family and the 
court of Louis the Fifteenth. Is this 
sense? Does this become a people who 
are really enlightened? They must 


and they will have a republican Go- 
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vernment, which, while it is efficient to 
maintain the honour of the country, will 
suffer the people to enjoy the fruit of 
their earnings. They are gradually ap- 
/proaching this point: they are bent 
upon the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, to which the loan-mongers 
and Louis-Purtirre cling asthe wreck- 
ed mariner clings to the last floating 
spar. [tis to be desired that this chinge 
Should be effected in a peaceable man- 
ner, and, above all things, without 
blood; but experience tells us that 
those who fatten upon the public spoil 
never let go their hold without force ; 

that it comes, at last, to be a question 
with them whether they shall continue so 
to fatten, or become livers on their own 
property ; that they always determine 
in favour of the former, and that, when 
told that they must, in the end, give up 
their plunder, their answer always is, 

If we shed blood in order to preserve it, 

we may be compelled to give it up; 
but if we do not shed blood, we are sure 
|to be compelled to give it up; so that, 
blood we will shed. ‘The history of the 
world tells us that this has always been 
the case; yet if the people be of one 
mind, it will not be in the power of 
these ferocious and rapacious monsters 
to cause desolation amongst them, Of 
jose mind [ trust they will be, and that 

; the world will soon have to congratu- 

‘late them on their success, and to thank 
them for the example which they have 

set to the suffering slaves of despotism 


in every part of the world. 
Wa. COBBETT. 








PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Tue Houses met on the 14th, and 
the House of Commons chose the 
Speaker whom they had before. On the 
Zist the King, in person, opened the 
business of the Session in the following 
spxeca, the paragraphs of which [ have 
numbered, in order to refer to them 
with the more facility. 

«* My Lorps ayp GenTLemen, 

«* | have availed myself of the carliest op- 

portunity of resurting to ywur advice and as- 
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sistance after the dissolution of the Jate Par- 
liament. 

I. ‘* Having had recourse to that measure 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people.on the expediency of a Reform ia 





the Representation, | have now to recommend 
that important question to your earliest and 
most attentive considerations confident, that 
in any measures which you may prepare for 
its adjustment, you will carefully adhere to 
the acknowledged principles of the Coustitu- 
tion, by which the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the authority of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the people are 
equally secured. 

2. ‘The assurances of a friendly disposi- 
tion which I continue to receive from all fo- 
reign powers, encourage the hope that, not- 
withstanding the civil commotions which 
have disturbed some parts of Europe, and the 
contest now existing in Poland, the general 
peaee will be maintained. To the preserva- 
tion of this blessing my most anxious care 
will be constantly directed. 

3. “The discussions which have taken 
place on the affairs of Belgium have not yet 
been brought to a conclusion ; but the most 
complete agreement continues to subsist be- 
tween the Powers whose plenipotentiaries 
have been engaged in the conferences of Lon- 
don. The principle on which these confer. 
ences have been conducted, has been that of 
notinterfering with the right of the people of 


‘* GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Com 
MONS, 

5. “ I have ordered estimates of the ex- 
penses of the current year to be laid before 
you, and I rely with confidence on your loy- 
alty aud zeal to make adequate provision for 
the public service, as well as for the further 
application of the sums granted by the last 
Parliament, always keeping in view the neces- 
sity of a wise and wholesome economy in every 
branch of the public expenditure. 

** My Loxps anD GENTLEMEN, 

6. ** It gives me great satisfaction to state 
to you that the large reduction of taxes which 
took place in the last and in the present year, 
with a view to the relief of the labouring 
classes of the community, has not been at- 
teuded with a proportionate diminution of 
the public income. 

7. *Ltrust that such additional means as 
may be required to supply a part of the defici- 
ency, occasioned by those reductions, may be 
found without any material abridgment of the 
comforts of my people. 

8. ** To assist the industry, to improve the 
resources, and to maintain the credit of the 
country on sound principles, and on a safe and 
lasting foundation, will be at all times the 
objects of my solicitude, in the promotion of 
which I look with confidence to vour zealous 
co-operation. 

9. “Itis with deep concern that I have to 
announce to you the continued progress of a 





Belgium to regulate their internal affairs, | formidable disease, to which my attention had 
aud to re-establish their Government accurd- | been early directed, in the eastern parts of 
ing to their own views of what may be most | Europe. 

conducive to their future welfare aud inde-| 10. “Information having been more recently 
pendence; under the sole condition, sanc- | received that it had extended its ravages to 
tioned by the practice of nations, and founded | ports of the Baltic, from whence there is 4 
on tte principles of public law, that, in the | great commercial intercourse with my domin- 
exercise.of that undoubted right, the security |ions, I have directed that all the precautions 
of neighbouring States should not be endan- | should be taken which experience has recom- 


gered. 

& ‘*A_ series of injuries and insults for 
which, notwithstanding repeated remon- 
Strances, all reparation was withheld, com- 
pelled: me at.last to order a squadron of my 
fleedtv appear before Lisbon with a peremp- 
tory demand of satisfaction. A prompt com- 
pliapce with that. demand prevented the ne- 
Cessity of further measures ; but I have to 
regret that | have not yet-been enabled to re- 
establish my. diplomatic relations with the 
Portuguese Government. 


mended as most effectual, for guarding against 
the introduction of so dangerous a malady 
_ inte this country. 
ll. “ Great distress has unhappily prevailed 
jin some districts, and more particularly in @ 
part of the Westeru Counties of Ireland, to 
relieve which, in the most pressing cases I 
have not hesitated to authorise the application 
of such means as were immediately. available 
for that purpose. But assistance of this pa~ 
ture is necessarily limited. in its extent, and 
cau only, be temporary in its effect. The pos 
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wibility, therefore, of introducing any measures, | Ministry as well as of the Duke, would, 


which by assisting the improvements of theif the Ministry had been strong, have 
matuml resources of the country, may tend | been treated as a matter of no conse- 
‘to prevent the recurrence of such evils, must} quence ; and as such Lord Grey con- 
be asubject uf the most auxious interest to | tended that it ought to be treated ; but 
me, sud to you of the most grave ani cautious |the phalanx on the other side was ‘so 
alelileration. strong, that he was obliged to gwe way, 

1£. ** Local disturbances, unconnected with |and have the address altered in:com- 
poliical causes, have existed both in this part | pliance with the dictates of his oppo- 
of he United Kingdom and in freland ; in | nents ; for their language, their tone, 





the county of Clare, and in the adjoining 


their manner, all corresponded with the 


patts of Roscommon and Galway, a system of | formidable array which. they exhibited. 


. . l¢ 
vidence and outrage had for some time been 


catried on to an alarming extent, for the re- | 


lhe Losd Chancellor, who appeared to 
be unwell, had a look of uncommen 


pression of which the Constitutional Authority | depression, and he appeared to be 


of the Law has been vigorously and success- | § 


rreatly agitated by the contradictory 


fully exerted. By these meaus the necessity calls upon him from the two sides of 


of enacting new laws to strengthen the Exe- 
cutive Government with further powers will 
be prevente:l. 

13. **To avert such a necessity has been, 
and ever will be, my most earnest desire, dut, 
if it should unfortunately arise, | do not doubt 
your firm resolution to maintain the peace 
and order of society, by the adoption of such 
measures as may be required for their more 
effectual protection.” 


Before I proceed to remark on these 
paragraphs, let me give some account 


the House, one to read the address, and 
the other not to read it. No amend- 
ment to the address was moved ; but it 
was clear that, if one had been moved, 
it would have been carried. This, 
however, would have been bad policy ; 
for, as there was nothing in the Spexeu 
which, according to their own avowed 
opinions, the opposition could reasonably 
find fault with, an amendirent would 
have been regarded as a predetermina- 
tion to reject the Reform Bill, and 
would have been a signal for the whale 


of the ook of things in the House of} country to rouse itse/f/, and to come far- 


Lords. There never was such a sight 
beheld there before. ‘There were about 


ward with petitions to the Lords. At 
was better, therefore, for the opposition 


@ hundred Lords on the Ministers’ side| not to exert their strength in this way, 
of the House, and about a hundred and | ani at so early a period. But (and this 


Jifty on the other side: here the three 


is the object of these remarks) the peo- 


rows of benches were filled: a row | ple ought to be prepared for the exertion 
of Dukes iv the front, with the Duke of| of their lawful and constitutional power ; 


Cumberland in the middle of the front 


their power to meet and to petition, in 


rank; and while this body seemed to be} order to prevail on their Lordships not 


full of gaiety and life and mirth, the 
Ministers and their adherents appeared 
to be proportionately depressed, and 


to reject the bill, when it is submitted 
to them. That man is a fool who be- 
lieves, or base hypocrite who affects 


seemed to be at a loss what to do with; to believe that this bill, if carried into 
their eyes, while their opponents were | effect, will not diminish the power of 


looking at them with triumphant smiles 
on their faces. ‘To add to the distress | 
of the Ministers, the Duke of Norfolk, 


the peers, and take from the emola- 
ments of them and ‘their families. It 
will do both these, and in a great de- 


who had been chosen ¢o move the ad-| gree too; but is there a sensible aman, 


dress, anil -who is an extremely embar- 
assed speaker, committed an error,.in | 
point of form, in wording the address, 
which -he bad put in the first person, 


who knows how to estimate the state 
of things, who is not convinced that 
such diminution would be for the bene- 
fit of the whole kingdom, and for the 


instead of putting it in the third. ‘Lhis,| ultimate and permanent benefit ofsthe 
which must have ‘been an error of the|peers themselves? They have mow 
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more power than is consistent with their! much better security for our nominter- 
own permanent and due weight in the ference than this expressed dispesition 
Government. The people are con-| of the Ministry; namely, our all-power- 
vinced that this power is too great,| fully cooling DEBT. This dett Pitt 
and that it must be diminished, or that (when she had not half her present 
there is no escape from utter ruin to| power) described as the “ best ally of 
the middle class, and that anarchy must the Republicans of France.” She is so 
be the end. ‘The people are all con- still, and (God bless her!) she has deen, 
vinced that this reform is absolutely | the best ally of the Refvrmers. 
necessary to their having a chance of! Ido not like “wise and wholesome,” 
restoration to peace and happiness. On) in paragraph 5, where they are used to 
this question the nation is wranimeous;; qualify the word economy, this word 
and | cannot but hope and believe that being here used as expressive of saving 
the Lords, though they may show their | ef expense. Ido not, in such a case, 
party hostility to the Ministers, and like qualifications, unless the extent of 
may even turn them out, will not array them be fully explained; because, if, 
themselves in open and bitter hostility for instance, Lord Grey be called upon 
against the pevple. In sucha combat to lop off the staecures, and be reminded 
they must be finally defeated; and I)| of the King’s promise of economy, he 
beseech them to remember, that, after: may say: “ Yes, I am_ pledged to 
that defeat, their situation will be very | “‘ economy ; but it is to a wise economy, 
different from what it is now. \‘* and, moreover, a wholesome economy ; 
I shall in my next Register endea-,“ and this that you ask for would be 
vour to show that the Peras, if they|“ neither ‘wise nor wholesome.” In 
consult their own interests and that of; short, this promise amounts to just 
their successors, will pass this bil! with- | nothing at all. 
out opposition, I intend, as the vehicle if | do not like paragraphs 3 and 5, 
of my opinions on the subject, to ad-|I am fairly frightened at paragraph 7! 
dress myself to a peer, to whom, on|for in that I recognise the very words 
this very subject, I addressed a letter of the King's speeches ia Pitt's and 
from Lone Istaxvp, and which letter | Perceval’s time, when veie taxes, or ad- 
was perfectly prophetic as to the present | ditions to old ones, were about to be 
events. imposed. [ should rather have heard 
Now for the Srerca. Ido not like! of the taking off of more taxes, because 
the close of paragraph 3. If this para-| I want them to be repealed, and not to 
graph had stopped with the word * in-| be retained; and 1 am very sure that 
dependence,” it would have been per-| one or the other must take place, unless 
fectly satisfactory ; but if we be to in- | there be new bales of paper-money put 
terfere with the Be/gians, on the ground | forth, which is by no means, however, 
that such interference is necessary “ to|a thing wholly off the cards. What 
the securify of neighbouring statcs,”| the nation wants, and what it expects 
there is, lam sure, no security for us from this Reform are; first and 
against awar of interference and all foremost, a total wiping off of sine- 
its consequences. It would have been cures; second, the taking away of 
quite enough to say, that we would not | every pension not fally warranted by 
interfere, unless for our own security ; | well-known public services ; third, the 
and it would be very difficult, 1 believe, wiping off of all retired allmwances, 
to show bow that could be endangered upon the principle that the parties have 
by any-thing that the Belgians can do. been paid for their services while they 
But, to talk of other states ; and to mean! were in service, in the same manner as 
Houttanp, Hanover, and other petty /is practised in private life, in the same 
German States ; to say that we will not | manner as a merchant or banker ceases 
interfere, unless the Belgians endanger, to pay his clerks when he ceas2$ to 
the security of these, is saying very employ them, or when they choose to 
little. The Belgians have, however, a quit his service ; fourth, a vast reduct ion 
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of the expenses of the half-pay, and a 
total sweeping away of the military 
staf; fifth, a great reduction of the! 
standing army in time of peace; sixth, | 
an abolition of tithes, lay as well as| 
clerical, and an application of the real 
property now enjoyed by the clergy to 
public purposes ; seventh, a resumption | 
of all the grants of that property which | 
is called Crown Lands, and an 2quit- | 
able settlement made with those who 
hold them if they still wish to continue | 
to be holders of them ; ergith, a sale of 
all the rest of the Crown Lands, and 
an application of the money to public 
purposes ; ninth, an equitable adjust- 
ment with regard to the interest on the 
Debt called national, and, tenth, a repeal | 
of the Assessed Taxes, Stamp Taxes, 
of all the taxes of Excise, and when all | 
this has been done, a total repeal of the | 
Corn Laws, and an abolition for ever of | 
the new and terrible Game-laws and of | 
STURGES BOURNE'S BILLS. 
This is what the nation wants and ex- | 
pects; at least I do, and so do all those | 
with whom I am acquainted. If I be! 
told that the people and their House of | 
Commons are not to dictate to the} 
executive Government what it is to do 
with regard to establishments, agreed. 
I have no objection to that; but the 
Parliament will certainly have some- 
thing to do with regard to money de-, 
manded from the people ; and, provided | 
that tithes be abvlished, the assessed 
taxes abolished; the taxes of excise. 
abolished, the stamp taxes abolished ;| 
provided that this be done, and that the 
new Game-laws and Sturces Bourne's | 
Bill be repealed, I, for my part, shall 
be quite willing to suffer the executive | 
Government to have what establish- | 
ments it may think proper, to pay the 
interest of the debt in any manner that 
it pleases ; and if the land-owners and 
other mortgagers are still to continue, 
to pay twice as much interest as they | 
ought to pay, it will be a mere transfer | 
of estates from one set of men to the 
other; and, as far as [ know, the na- 
tion will have no business with that. 
But, unless these things be done; un- 
less these tithes and taxes be taken off, 


| 











the Atlantic. 


I am sure that there is no peace for this 
nation. 

Paragraph 11 relates to Ireland, and 
[ have commented upon that before. 
There only remains paragraph 12, just 
the close. A speech of this sort has 
generally a sting in its tail; and the 
very last wor.ls of this speech contain 
what I deem a very unnecessary threat 
tu the nation. ‘The King expresses his 
hope that there will be no necessity for 
new laws to restrain the people from 
bad conduct ; but he adds that, “ if un- 
fortunately” (LU hate these words ) 
“such necessity should arise, he has 


“no doubt of the firm resolution of 
“ Parliament to pass such laws.” To 


which I will add, that, if a reformed 
Parliament do ever pass a law for giving 
the Ministers power to imprison whom- 
soever they please, let the occasion be 
what it may, this reform, when it shall 
come, will pretty speedily lead to an- 
other of a very different description. 
Shall not we remind that reformed Par- 
liament that the Government of the 
United States has existed for move than 
forty years; that the population has 
increased under it from three millions 


| . 
to twelve; that a mighty navy has 


risen up under it; that its mercantile 


marine has been augmented five fold ; 


that it has had war for years single- 
handed against this country; that it has 
been invaded at several points; that 


‘many of its towns had been taken pos- 


session of by the enemy; that the seat 
of its Government had been captured, 
and its public buildings and public li- 
brary have been burned by that enemy ; 
and that, during the whole of these more 
than forty years, and throughout all 
these troubles and dangers, the act of 
habeas corpus has never once been sus- 
pended for a single hour, much less has 
there ever been passed a bill to empower 
the President or any body in the coun- 
try to imprison people at their pleasure. 
The very threat contained in the tail of 
this speech makes us look eagerly across 
Here lies the danger of 


republican example. Englishmen have 


no fondness naturally for change of any 
sort, more especially for change in the 





or 
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form of their Government. They have!ment of the Church, and ‘because ‘he 
no desire to change the form : they | observed that that part of ‘the press 
have no objection to King or Lords ; | which approved of the Reform Bill, ad- 
but are willing that things should re- vocated principles hostile to the Charch, 
main as their forefathers left them; /and to the other great institutions of 
but, when they see themselves every|the country, and that this press was 





a 


hour in danger of being deprived of the | 


suffered to proceed unchecked by the 


benefit of their best laws ; when they | ministers. 


see those laws in fall force in another 
country, and observed with a care sacred 
as that which they preserve towards 
their faith; when they see this, they 
cannot help observing, and saying to 


a) 


This, coming from the very peer 
who gave the very first hint that Lord 
Grey was the proper man to be at the 
ihead of the Government, naturally 
‘called for an answer from Lord Grey, 





one another, that this preservation of , who, in answer to that part of Lord 


these sacred laws is to be seen nowhere 
but under a republican Government ! 
Here is the danger of the example; 
and, as long as men retain any regard 
for real liberty, this example must have 
great weight. 
these arguments, what is the sort of 
danger; what are the sort of disturb- 
ances which these possible new laws, 


which the King has no doubt that the | 


Parliament, in case of necessity, will 
have the resolution to pass? They are 
disturbances arising from hunger; the 
hunger arises from the weight of tithes 
and taxes; and the disturbances are of 
& nature not to be put an end to, nor 
even to be checked for a moment by any 
laws that the Parliament could pass. 
Such laws may make the discontented 
people more wary; teach them more 
cunning; that is the utmost that they 
can do. 

I have not room for any long com- 
mentary on the debate which took place 
in the House of Lords, upon the ad- 
dress ; and that in the Commons was 
wholly without interest, except on the 
next day, when the report on the ad- 
dress was brought up; and on what 
passed then, | shall make some short 
remarks by-and-by. In the Lords, 
after the moving and seconding of the 
address, Lord Wiwycatcsea rose, and 
made a declaration of his opposition to 
the ministers; not because he disap- 
Bethe oftheir Reform Bill altogether ; 

ut because he saw, in close connexion’ 
with them, persons belonging to that 
house and the other house, who openly 
avowed designs hostile to the establish- | 


Winchelsea’s speech which related to 
the Church, said, that he himself “* was 
“a Protestant, anda member of the 
“ Church of England, which he believ- 
“ed to be the best Church in the world ; 


Besides the force of|* but, when the noble lord talked of 


“the necessity of an intimate union 
“‘ between that Church and the State, 
‘“* he (Lord Grey) was compelled to say 
“he recognised the necessity of no 
“higher union than the ‘protection 
“which was due to that Church to 
‘““ support its ministers in the proper 
discharge of their duties. If the 
noble Earl meant, by the union of 
“Church and State, that reciprocity 
“ whicu gave the Church protection 
and support in return for the zeal and 
attention with which its ministers 
discharged their duties, and the supe- 
rior merit of the religious instruction 
‘‘ which it afforded the people, he was 
“prepared to agree with him ; but if 
the noble Lord meant a political union 
“«—if he meant to make the members 
“ of the Church of England parties to 
“ the support of political power—he 
“ would tell him that the Church had 
“ very seldom exercised that power with 
“ advantage to themselves, and often 
“with great detriment to the public. 
(Hear! ) 

This is saying very little to the pur- 
‘pose. It is ‘saying nothing that ‘the 
nation wants'to hear from the minister. 
‘To say that the Church is to be upheld 
by the State, and yet that it is'to have 
no political power, *- really, withgreat 
submission to his ‘Lordship, to utter 
something very nearly na 
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) nonsense. What! can bishops sit in 
the Heuse of Lords to the number of 


thirty or more; can parsons be made 


magistrates, chairmen of quarter ses- | 


sions, and can they sentence mien to 
imprisonment and transportation; can 
they be mayors and aldermen in corpo- 
rations ; can they be deputy lieutenants 
of counties; can they, in some cases, 
command corps of yeomanry, and all 
this without possessing political power}? 
Their patronship of boroughs, Lord 
Grey is going to take awav ; but, they 
are freeholders in virtue of their liv- 
ings, and those livings give them a 
body of influence at elections greater 


[ee 
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than that possessed by the landowners 
themselves. And, is Lord Grey dis- 
posed to suffer them to retain all these 
means of having political power, while 
he wishes them not to exercise that 
power? If he work this miracle, he 
will surpass the little monk who worked 
so many that the King of France, 
Louis the Fifteenth, thought it advise- 
able at last, to issue a proclamation, 
positively forbidding him to work any 


more, 
** De par le Roy defense @ Dien 
** De faire miracie dans ce lieu.” 


The King commands that God shall not 

Work more miracles on this spot. 

If Lord Grey accomplish the mira-| 
cle above-mentioned, his royal muster 
must issue a proclamation to put a stop | 
to him. Oh, no! my Lord Grey, the) 
political power of the parsons will al- 
ways co-exist with their possession of | 
their revenues. We must, if we wish | 
to: put an end to their 





Church, in which he acknowledges the 
necessity of sume reform in the worship, 
the Liurgy, and creeds of the Church. 
Ah! what, then, if this be true, which I 
do not, however, vouch. for, they are 
ready then, it seems, to give up part of 
the religion, while they represent as 
blasphemers those who contend that 
they ought to be made to give up the 
tithes andthe lands? Oh, no, gentle- 
men! Good Church-of-England man 
as Lord Garey is, he is not a better one 
than I am ; and you shall not take from 
me any part of my religion, nor efface 
one single word that is to be found in 
the prayer-book. Dr. Bureerss, the 
Bishop of St. David's, told Mr. Be- 
SHAM, in print, that I had proved myself 
to be the only true son of the Church 
amongst all the laymen in England ; 
and you may depend upon it that my 
conduct shall make good the Bishop’s 
words : at least, they shall prove that I 
stick to the Church though it should be 
abandoned even by you; but, the tithes 
and lands (called Church lands) have 
nothing at all to do with the religion of 
the Church: itis these that I wish to 
see you legally compelled to give up ;. 
and the justice of the wish will never be 
questioned by any sensible man who 
looks into the subject. To Lord Grey 
I would beg leave to recommend ; not 
the History of the Prostestant Reforma- 
tion, for that he has read ; not Cobhett’s 
Tenth Sermon, on Parsons and Tithes, 
for that. he has read; not Two-penny 
Trash No. 7, for that he has read ; not 
my Lecture at the Rotunda on the sub- 


political | ject; for 1 believe the Government re- 


power, adopt the saying of old Harry:| porters were there to take down my 


“Til betake me to their temporali-| 
“ties; that is the way te deprive 
“ themof their power to trouble me.’ 
Sauce‘ for the goose is sauce for the’ 
gander; and as it is on all hands al-| 
lowed that reformation is now neces- | 
sary in the Church, we cannot do better, 
than to the present Church those) 
principles and that line of couduct 
which were applied: by old Harry and 
his’ sen with such complete effect, and of 
which application the parsons have al- 
ways approved. [Iam told that there 





is a Parson at Cambridge who has 
preached a. Sermon. at. the University 


words: not these writings of mige 
which so amply prove, from history, 
from reason, from justice, the equity as 
well as. the policy of the nation’s re- 
suming the property now possessed by 
the Parsons and Bishops and Fellows of 
Colleges ; but I recommend to him;. to 
his most careful perusal and serious re- 
flection, a pamphlet just published under 
the following title: “ A Leesan Anou~ 
“ wene, showing that Tiraes ane TBE. 
“ Paoepxary or tue Pustic anD THE 
“Poor. By Wiinias Escrue, of the 
“* Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister at 
* Law.” In this most able pamphiet,, 
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Mr. Eacte has given us no opinion 
about the policy of taking away what is 
called Church property from the clergy ; 
no opinion about the policy of taking 
away the tithes of the twenty parishes in 
Ireland possessed by the Duke of De- 
vonshire, for instance ; but has proved to 
us, from ali authorities, ancient and 
modern ; from Coke, and from every- 
body else, from statutes without num- 
ber, down through all the reigns, from 
King Henry the First down to that of 
George the Third, that all tithes of every 
description are the property of the public 
and of the poor; and that the Parlia- 
ment has a legal and a constitutional 
right to take them away when it pleases. 
The public in general, but I in par- 
ticular, am under great obligations to 
this lawyer, whose pamphlet is pub- 
lished by Saunders and Benning, law 
booksellers, successors to Butterworth 


Procegpincs IN Paryprawent. 





and Son, Fleet-street. I am under par- 
ticular obligations to him. For years I 
have contended single-handed for the 
legality as well as the justice of the 
proposed measure. I, however, was 
not able to heap legal authorities one 
upon another as this gentleman has: 
I was not able to command the atten- 
tion of lawyers: I challenged them, 
indeed, often enough ; but not having a 
wig upon my head, they did not look 
upon themselves as bound to accept my 
challenge. Here is wig against wig ; 
and now let the prosers who pull out 
Burn’s Justice to silence us with, rise | 
from their Petty Sessions where they | 
have been passing sentence on a man, 
perhaps, for not having paid tithes to 
themselves: let them all muster up 
their talents and answer Mr. Eac ue, 
whose pamphlet is written with the 





greatest ability, and with a -degree of 
clearness such as I seldom observe in| 
the writings of a lawyer. I recommend | 
to every churchwarden and overseer in| 
the kingdom to havea copy of this 
pamphlet in his possession: if this 
were to be the case, not another word 
after the end of this month should we 
ever hear wasted in disputes about the 
origin and just application of tithes and 
about the right of the Parliament to put 





an end to them. I intended to give 
an extract or two from this para- 
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graph; but I have not room, and be- 
sides, no extract could do justice to the 
thing. The pamphlet contains only 
forty-seven pages of print; and though 
it is printed in a law-like style, and 
law-booksellers are pretty dear fellows, 
the expense of it can be but a trifle, 
though it is not stated in the title-page 
of the pamphlet. Both electors and 
elected of the first reformed Parliament 
ought to read every word of this pam- 
phlet. 

I have not time, at present, to remark 
on what Lorp Grey said relative to the 
press, which was the only other part of 
the proceedings that was worthy of 
notice. 





22d June. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Upon the bringing up of the report 
upon the address, there was very littie 
said. ‘he following speeches are, how- 
ever, worthy of particular attention, es- 
pecially what Lorp Atruorp said at 
the close, relative to his fear that the 
Government would be, at last, driven to 
introduce poor-laws into Ireland. | hope 
in God that they will be speedily driven 
to do it; but, whether they be driven 
to do it or not, I know that a reformed 
Parliament will do it, if the labourers 
of England do not adopt something of a 
driving nature even this harvest, which 
[ very much fear they will, and which I 
should be very sorry to see, and which I 
shall endeavour to prevent as far as I 
have any influence with them ; for now 
let us hope that they have not long to 
wait for a better state of things. 

Mr. Hume observed, that it was not his in- 
tention to move any amendment, but he wish- 
ed to protest against being supposed to con- 
cur in all parts of the address. He referred 
particularly to the paragraphs regarding Bel- 
gium and Portugal, for he must possess more 
information than was yet upon the table be- 
fore he could assent to the assertion that this 
country had strictly observed the priuciple 
of nion-iuterference. He complained 
Ministers had cn Erte: the claims of British 
subjects on Brazil, and objected to the 
contained in the address, that the House 
would make good deficiencies in the expeudi- 
ture of the country. He wished to know whe- 
ther Ministers meant, by this paragraph, to 
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pledge the House to the sanction of any new 
taxes? He hoped to hear that no fresh im- 
positions were intended; and he must say 
that the noble Lord (Althorp) deserved the 
utmost credit for the course he had pursued 
in the last session. -True it was, that an hon. 
and learned Member had contended, last 
night, that the Budget was a complete failure. 
He (Mr. Hume) denied it, and contended, on 
the other hand, that the Budget was completely 
successful, Was it nothing that the dusies 
upen coals, slates, and calicoes had beeu re- 
moved? The only points which could be at 
all considered failures related to the duty on 
the transfer of property, and that upon steam- 
boats, for the question regarding wine had 
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they were not disinclined to industry was 
evident in this country, where they cheerfully 
engaged in those employments which most 
required physical strength and continued 
exertion, (Hear, hear.) Their want of 
means, therefore, to obtain the food which 
abounds before their eyes must he attributed 
to mismanagement ; but certainly vot to the 
mismanagement of Irishmen, but to thot of 
the Euglish Government, whose rule for seven 
centuries had br ught them to that state, un- 
paralleled iu the history of nations, of a peo- 
ple starving in the midstof plenty, (Hear, 

ear.) For that he arraigued the Enzlish 
Government as the sole cause. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not mean the present Government, 





} 





been postponed. The House, as at present; whom he believed to be disposed to do good 
constituted, was pledged not only to Reform, | to Ireland. But as an earvest of their inten- 
but to economy; and the noble Lord (the; tion, what did he find iv the King’s Speech ? 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) would find him- 
self cordially supported in all bis endeavours 
to save the public money, by the abolition, 
for instance, of the offices of Receivers-General 
of Taxes, which had for some time been con- 
templated. 

Mr. O’ConnELL, being prevented by indis- 
position on the preceding evening from offer- 
ing a few remarks on the address, would not 
now detain the House but for a very short 
time. He approved of the general spirit of the 
address, although be thought it objectionable 
in some particular parts. He was sorry that he 
could find iv it no expression of sympathy with 
the struggliug Poles, whom he looked upon as 


|The utmost that it held out was the pos-ibi- 
lity of devising some means of relief. (Hear, 
aud alaugh.) Was it then at thi. time still to 
| be left to a possibility? (Hear, hear.) The 
late Government, however, used to say that 
they could vot interfere: it was impossible 
to do any-thing ; Ireland had always been, 
and would always be, subject to periodical 
| visitation, that is, the periodical visitations 
of starvation in the midst of plenty. (Hear, 
hear!) Since the Union, the law had been 
made stronger and strouger iv favour of the 
‘landlord against the tenant. Tweuty-five 
| statutes had since been enacted to increase 
that power, and to enable the landivrd to en- 





at this moment the most interesting peuple iu | force contiuually-iucreasing rents. He had 
the world tu every friend of mankind. (Hear, | long Leen opposed to Poor-laws. He still dis- 
hear.) He hoped, however, that the Govern- | approved of then. But he now saw no other 
ment would take a more decided part respect- bpaunedly for the poor of Ireland but a compul- 
ing Belgium. (Hear.) That nation ought | sory provision for them. (Hear, bear.) Much 
to be placed in the same condition which she | had been said lately of the security of the 
held in 1790. She demanded no more | Church in Ireland, Now, religion was a good 
(hear), and he thought the demand reason- | trade in most couatries, but in Ireland it was 
able. He eulogised the bravery and perser- | particularly so. (Hear! and laughter.) The 
verance of the Belgiaus, notwithstanding the | poor of Ircland supported two churches, one 
dissensions which had been raised amongst | of which they believed to be uecessary to 
them. They had given another illustration | themselves, aud they maintained it out of their 
of this lesson, that oue nation cannot con-|own poyerty; and the Eustish A ego 
tinue with impunity to wrong and oppress | said the other was necessary for m9 = 
another. He hoped that the Government of | accordingly taxed them enormously for 1 





this country would benefit by the lesson with 
respect to a neighbouring country connected 
with England, which a continuance of bad 
overnment would drive into the arms of 
ity or to the aduption of a republic, 
which would lead to a Freuch connexion. 
(Hear.) He denied that the distress prevail- 
ing in Ireland was to he called famine. It 
was starvation certainly; but then it was 
starvation, not from dearth of food, but in 
the midstof plenty. (Hear.) He referred to 
Galway, Newport, and other parts of Con- 
naught, from which, at the same time that 
thousands of the people were perishiug from 
the want of food numerous vessels were daily 
sailing loaded ” =~ de yee ae 
Neither could the inability o pe 
obtaiu a ion of that fuod be attributed to 


their indisposition to labour for it. That 


support. (Hear! anduo.) ‘ Ves (said he), 
you take from the poor man, often in atime of 
scarcity, his tenth potatve fur that Church.’ 
(Hear.) Every man who heard bim kuew, 
that when the reveaues of that Church were 
transferred from one preceding it, ove-third 
of those revenues belonged to the poor, Why 
should not that third be now restored to the 
poor? (Hear.) ‘Tosee thatact of justice done 
might reconcile the landlords tu a compulse 
provision. There was auotber subject, whic 
he would pot then go into, as he should bave 
a better opportunity—be meaut the system of 
taxation by the Graud Jury, which he called 
taxation without representation. The ex 
nation which had been giveu by au hon, 
tleman opposite rendered it unnecessary for 





iu tu vindicate the Government from the | 
td great lenity towards bim, The 
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Act under which he was prosecuted had ex- 
pired, and they could: not obtain a judgment 
upon him. (Hear.) In another respect: he 
would say, that thev had taken a right view of 
thelaw. (Hear.) They had considered the 
existing laws sufficiently strong to put down 
the disturbances, aud the result had fally 
borne them out. The country was now re- 
stored to peace. He had that day received in- 
formation from Clare, upon authority which 
could not bedoubted, that the outrages of the 
Terry Alteyctem had ceased. (Hear.) Asa 
further proof of the return to peace aod good 
order throughout Irelaud, he was enabled to 
state; that in manyplaces the walls were being 
rebuilt by the peasantry, aud the hedges re- 
paired, which were injured during the late un- 
happy distarbances. Nay further, that the 
peasantry in a variety of instances had com- 


pelied persons who iilegally possessed them- | 
selves of arms to return them to their rightful 


owners. It was evident from these facts, and 
from the past history of the country, that the 
ee ow had no desire to commit outrage so 
ong as any hope was held out to them that 
something would be done to ameliorate 
their condition. He begged it to be dis- 
tinetly understood, that in making these 
remarks, vuthing could. be further from 
his mind thas any intention to embarrass his 
Majesty's Government; for, on the contrary, 
they had his disinterested support, aud he 


thought them entitled to the support of every | 


independent Member, for they had mani- 
fested not only wn intention to reform the 
abuses existing in our political system, but 
they had practically set about the good work, 
and had made a beginuinug by their attack 
upes that vile boroughmongering traffic of 
which Ireland had for years been the prey. 
Ireland was the prey of the worst species of 
the borough factiou ; they treated it as their 
nataral spoil; but now there was a hope of 
better things—indeed the measure of Govern- 
ment was ove for which the country ought to 
feel deeply grateful, and to which he was glad 
to think the public had responded as became 
them. The Tories, though a few yet were in 
the House, had been scatrefed and discom- 
fited—they had been defeated every-where, 
from Cumberland to Cornwall, from Dover to 
Liverpool, from St. Albansto Bristol—in every 
— the country the spirit of Reform had 

triumphant, and he heartily rejoiced at 


it. Though not opposing the address, he had 
felt it to his duty to make those few ob- 
servations. 


Sir Roperr Harty said, that whatever 
might be done with respect to Irelaud, he 
hoped there would be ne attempt to keep 
down the people of Ireland by force. He 
thought it important.to remark, that no error 
could be greater than to suppose that Irelaud 
never wasa manuflactoriug country. Hefore 
maelvinery bad been brought to such 
pte a ne egg eae ee 
were cousiderable, a peace pros- 
perity prevailed ju that couutry. E: 


Literary Hacks. 
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the late war there was something like pros. 
9 in Ireland—there was a Ravund for 
rish produce—every-thing’ frish could be 
sold—even the men to fill the ranks of the 
army. He sineerely hoped that’ some good 
might be done by the introduction of a systens 
of Poor-taws, but he was not so sanguive as 
to hope that that measure would accomplish 
all which the friends of Ireland expected. 

Lord AtTnorP denied that the local dis- 
tresses in Ireland arose out of auy other than 
natural causes—it proceeded: from a failure 
of the crop. As'to the Poor-imwes, respecting 
the introductiom of which into Ireland so 
much had been said, be must be allowed to 
observe that the more honourable Members 
reflected upon them, the more would they be 
convineed that the subject was one of the 
greatest difficulty. Applying himself to the 
remark made by an hoveurable Member in 
the course of the present conversation, re- 
specting the abundance of fertile land and 
willing labourers in Ireland, the less necessity 
there was for additional capital to be employed 
for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Sapcer denied that he had said any- 
thing of the sort. 

Lord ALTHoRP regretted having fallen into 
such a mistake, and then went on to reply to 
that part of the honourable Member's speech 
which complained of the vagueness of the 
Speech from the Throne in that part where 
the circumstances of Ireland were adverted to. 
He coutended that the subject was one of ex- 
treme difficulty; that it would be exceedivgly 
imprudent for the advisers of the Crown to 
have committed themselves to any greater ex- 
tent; and that, above all thiugs, it was their 
duty not to provoke premature discussien. 
Nothing could be more mischievous and in- 
convenient than bringing forward discussions 
otherwise than when regularly fixed and ap- 
pointed. Respecting the laws between land- 
lord and tenant, he confessed that his impres- 
sion was, that those laws ought not tobe relaxed; 
he thought nothing ought to be done to loosen 
thuse ties which led to the employment of 
capital in agricaltural speculations, Recur- 
rivg tothe subject of the Poer- laws, be must 
repeat that the grealest caution was necessary 
—that the Government was most anxious to 
do all in its power, but that if driven—as he 
feared they ultimately would be driven, how- 
ever reluctant/y—to the adoption of such a 
system, they ought previously to leave ne 
measure untried for otherwise a 
the condition of the labouring classes in Irel 
hy the introduction of capital, and, if possible, 
by creating a demand for labour, in the hope 
ve no system of Poor-laws naght 

Mr. Rotuven the necessity there 
was for Poor-laws; but felt that those whe 
ought to be 
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THE FIRES. 


I take the following article from The | 


Hampshire Telegraph, of the 13th of 
June, on which, when inserted, | shall 
have a remark or two to make. 


INCENDIAKISM —The very extensive farm- 
buildings, perliaps the most complete in Wilt. 
shire, the erectiou of which cost nearly 1000/,, 
a great part of the different agricultural im- 
plements used on a farm comprising nearly 
twelve hundred acres, aud a quautity of wheat, 
oats, and beans, the property of Mr. George 
Neate, of Monkton, were between ten and 
eleven o'clock on Saturday night last wilfully 
reduced to ashes! The wretch who accom- 
plished this work of destruction, must have 
been on the watch for the family to retire to 
bed. The buildings, comprising three barns, 
and a cattle shed 120 feet long, a waggon- 
house, &c., formed three parts of a square. 
Immediately behind them were three large 
Straw ricks, adjoining each other: about 20 
feet distant, to the west, stood an immense 
wheat rick, supposed to contain 150 sacks ; 
aud at an equal distance to the north, and ad- 
joining Moukton church yard, were an oat 
and a bean rick. As a means of carrying his 
diabolical purpose into effect, the incendiary 
set fire to the centre straw rick: aud the 
whole was, in a very few minutes, one entire 
blaze. It required the utmost exertious to 
preserve the church, and the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Neate, (which is in front of the build- 
ings.) There was scarcely a breath of wind 
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| premises of Mr. Neate; but, never do 
/you hear from those who give an ac- 
count of these horrible proceedings, 
one single word as to a remedy. ‘The 
remedy I have long pointed out, and I 
now point it out once more, the repeal 
of the two bills of Sruxces Bocrne, 
which totally altered the Poor-laws, 
and which will centinue to fill the 
hearts of the working people with feel- 
| ings of revenge until they be repealed. 
General Porpnam being a good land- 
| lord, might be very important to Mr. 
| Neare ; but not of much importance 
‘to the labourers upon the farms of 
twelve hundred acres; of twelve hundred 
acres, mind, which were formerly, I 
dare say, in eight or ten farms or more. 
I knew a tenant of Lord Carvarvon 
_who has, in one farm, land which for- 
'merly made fourteen farms. All must 
/come back again, beginning with the 
‘repeal of Srunces Bovaene’s Bills. 
| Mr. Neate was insured, it seems, so 
‘that the property destroyed will be 
_paid for by somebody. his somebody 
will not be very well pleased; but, 
| will Mr. Neate /ose nothing. Oh, yes, 
a great deal. Of his twelve hundred 
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at the time, or, indeed, the property of Mr. acres, three hundred, perhaps, are under 
Brown, and the whole village, must have been | ploughing and sowing operativn at this 
also consumed. The farm belongs to Geveral | moment. He must get new imple- 


Popham, who is represented by Mr. Neate ¢o | é nit buildi 
be a very liberal (andlord. All the property; ents; he must have new bui dings ; 


was fortunately insured in the Sun Fire Office. 
The damage deve is between two and 3,0002. 
A wheat rick, and two straw ricks, which 
stool a little farther to the west, were, by 
great exertions, saved. 

On Monday night, about half-past nine, a 
destructive fire broke vut in the premises of 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., at Berengrove, Rain- 
ham, which destroyed two cornu stacks, and a 
large baru full uf corn. The estimated loss 
is about 2,000/.; and although the premises 
was partly insured in the Norwich Union, Mr. 
Taylor is said to be a loser of nearly 1,000/. 
One horse, although rescued from the flames, 
was afterwards obliged to be killed. 4 is 
said that the fire was the work of an incen- 
diary, as the stacks and barn, when the fire 
was first discovered, were a light in several 


places. 


These two fires are in two of the 


test corn counties of England. 
The last is in the county of Norfolk ; 
the other is in Mr. Bexnatt’s coutity 
of Wilts. It is useless to call the per- 


son a wretch, who set fire to the fine” 


|redueed their 


he must saw out the timber, cart the 
bricks and the sand and the lime ; and, 
with all that he can do, the harvest will 
come, and hands of all sorts will be scarce 
before he can get even the foundations 
laid. In the meanwhile, his horses and 
cattle must be lying out of doors, or be 
lying perhaps a mile or two off in a 
neighbour's premises; and a man who 
has twelve hundred acres of land in his 
hands must be fortunate if he can find 
room for these within a few miles of his 
house, or, indeed, any-where. But, if 
1 mistake not, it was at Winterbourne 
Monkton, or somewhere very near 
to that, where, as I read in the news- 
papers, there were a parcel of Ia- 
bourers who went to the magistrates 
to complain that their masters had 

i again, and re- 
presented to them that they were 
perishing for want of a sufficiency of 
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food for themselves and their children ; 
and that the magistrates told them that 
they could afford 
which was very true, for 
Bourne's Bills takes from the mavis- 
trates the discretionary power which 
they formerly possessed of giving relief. 
I am not positive with regard to the 
place where this complaint was made ; 
but | know that it was somewhere 
about this part of Wiltshire. Now, 
this is the thing for the Government 
strictly to ingnire into. Mach better 
to inquire into this 
hunting about after “ miscreant insti- 


gators ; about jails full of foreigners, | 


and about incendiaries that travel about 


the country in post-chaises and landaus, | 


in gigs and on horseback. 


—— -  - 





llth June, 183), 
Dear Str,—I keep what is called a respect- 
able aud select School, in one of the villages 
iw the outskirts of the and 
anxious that my pupils should receive every 
advantage, | hope you will net consider ‘he 
question impertinent, if | beg of vou to fa- 


Town 5 


vour me with your opinion, whether the | 
time és yet arrived when | may openly, aud | 
Without fear of consequences, make use of | 
your English Grammar, instead of detailing | 
its maxims and carefully concealing their | 
source, as | have heretofore judged it prudent | 


todo. lam, Dear Sir, wit great res; ect, 


A SCHOOLMASTER. 


ANSWER. 


I think the time forthe schoo!lmaster’s | 


openly using my Grammar in his school 
will be about next January. It is very 
curious that wren the Grammar was 
first published, I was in Long Island; 
and a frie d who was very anxious for 


them no redress, | 
STURGES | 


than to be'| 


, 
, o 
being | 


Cossetr’s GramMar. oT7 


é 


“ 


in England or belonging to Engtand 
will be worth a single straw. At 
any rate, I will make no alterations : 
those that have the Grammar shall 
‘“* have the politics.” 

[ take this opportunity of observing 
i that, bustling as the time is, I have just 
found enough to spare to finish that 
Spelling-book and Easy Introduction to 
my Grammar which so many gentle- 
men, and particularly schoolmasters, 
ihave requested at my hands. ‘The pub- 
| lication waits only for the engraver, 
|who is executing some cuts for the 
Fables, which are chiefly translations 
from the Italian, which have not before 
‘avpeared in any book (of this sort, at 
any rate) in English, and which have 
heen translated forthe purpose. There 
are some original ones, which have 
probably not a claim to so much merit. 
! hope the book will be ready in a 
month, and the price will not exceed 
two shillings. In my Introduction to 
the Grammar 1 have had occasion to 
vive a speciman or two ofbad Grammar, 
in order to show the learner the great 
importance of a thorough knowiedge of 
this science ; and these specimens I have 
taken from Sir James Macxinrosa’s 
new History of England, published by 


| €€ 


“ce 


tee 





Messrs. Loxean, in Dr. Larpner’s 
“ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” Sir James 
Mackrnrosu ought to be ashamed of 
‘seeing his name in the title-page of a 
book like this. Ihave been at no pains 
to discover errors in it; but my sincere 
opinion is that there is more than one 
grammatical error, or one passage leav- 
ing the meaning doubtful, on an aver- 
‘age, in every page in this first volume 


my welfare having read it, told one of | of the book, which contains 380 pages. 
my sons that if I would expunge the | This publication is so perfectly scan- 
passages in which the boroughmongers | dalous, that I wonder Messrs. Loneman 
and their deeds were alluded to and | and Co. should have suffered it to come 
taken as illustrations, the book would!/out to the world under their imprint. 
make mearich man, for that there! It is incredible that the man who wrote 
would be no other used in the country. | Vindicia Gallice should have written 
When this friend’s observation reached | this book, unless we suppose that, along 
me, I said, “ Either the time will come | with his principles, his talent departed 
“ when the book will be more esteemed | from him. One of two things, how- 


“ for reprobating these tyrants, or it will 
“never come. If it come, then it will 


“be prudent to leave the passages as 
“they are; if it never come, nothing 


ever: he has written the book, or he has 
not: if he have, nothing can equal the 
beggary of his talents: if he have not, 
where are we to look for a meaner fraud 
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than that of selling the use of his name tainly have kicked out the brains of the 
for the purpose of aiding in a literary | low and grovelling gambler. 
imposture ? 








FOREST OF DEAN, 


Tae following letter from Sir 





Tue readers of the Register remem-| _ . 
ber, that I foretold to the Duke of Cuartes Wotse.ey is worthy of great 
Wellington, that the moment he com- |#ttention at this time. His opinion 
mitted any great political blunder, af- |¢!¢atly is that the law is on the side of 
fecting the interests of millions of men, |t¢ Foresters. My opinion upon such a 
all his merits as a General would be [Subject is not worth much ; but [am 
forgotten ; and that the base part of /Of opinion that he is right, and I know 
the nation, who had applauded him |" ™n more likely to have a thorough 
most for his ‘glorious deeds,” would knowledge of the subject than he is, 





be the first to turn their backs upon | 
him and insult him. In my sermon’ 
called the Gamesrter, I observe, that | 
all gamblers, of whatever description, | 
become in time insensible to all feel- | 
ings of compassion, of justice and of 
honour. Read the following, which a/ 
correspondent has been so :r00d as to | 
send to me, which, on a small scale, | 
exhibits this species of baseness in as 
striking a light as one can possibly | 
imagine. 





22nd June, 1831. 

Sir,—I beg to send you the following ex- | 
tract from The New Sporting Magazine, 
No. 2, page 132. The application of it will | 
be evident (should you insert it in the Regis- | 
ter) to all your readers, with reference to one 


of your prophecies. 

“Liverpoo. Spring Meetinc.— The 
** Everton plate, value 100 soverigus, was won 
“‘ by Mr. Painter’s b. g., Russert (LATE 
“© WELLINGION), rode by Calloway, in 
““ two heats, beating eight others, five of 
‘“* which were not placed.’ 

If the name of WettincrTon had been 
exchanged for any name common to 
horses, it would have been another 
thing ; but to exchange the name from 
Wellington to Russell excites every 
feeling except that of envy towards the 
proprietor,- Had it been a cat or a 
monkey in the denomination of which 
the exchange had been made, the mat- 
ter would have been somewhat different. 
One’s contempt is increased on reflect- 
ing that it was a horse, justly denomi- 
nated generous and noble, and a winning 
horse too, that was made the means of 

trating an act of baseness so super- 
lative as this. If the horse himself 
could have understood the use that had 








having a forest in his own neighbour- 
hoed, and having, in the maintenance 
of his own rights, had frequent occa- 
sions to make legal inquiry into the 
matter. He is, to be sure, a most 


zealous friend of the oppressed ; but, at 


ithe same time, a gentleman of perfect 


truth, and not likely to state any fact 
of the truth of which he is not well 


assured, 


Dear Sin,—I have read the account in 
your last Register of the affair in the ‘* Forest 
of Dean” with no small degree of interest, 
and | cannot help thinking that ‘*the forest- 
ers’’ have done only what they are entitied to 
do, if they have 1HeB wiGuT of * common of 
pasture and of pannage.”” This may be 
presuming in me to assert, but I have a 
ducument which | have lately found amongst 
my family papers, neither more por less than 
a grant under the Privy sear of Richard the 
Third to one of my ancestors, in which deed 
is cited au o/d Act of Parliament, enabling 
the King and his subjects to enclose with 
banks, &c. &c., such woods that had been or 
were to be cut down, in order that ‘the 
spring” should not be injured by the brows- 
ing of the cattle ; but which Act says, ** shall 
only be enclosed for nine years,” and then 
flung out to the common, for the benefit, of 
course, of those who have the above rights. 
Now, Sir, as ali the King’s forests are men- 
tioned, that of “ Dean”’ is also included; and 
if the enclosures which are flung out have been 
enclosed the stated term of uive years, | re- 
assert, that these bold aud ‘independent 
“* foresters” have only exercised “a right™ 
they possessed long before the time of Charles 
the Secoad. Cc, WOLSELEY. 

Wolseley, Staffordshire, 

June 2th, 1831, 


In a postcript, allow meto give a thump, 
and should have no objection if it were @ 
bastinado, to those who would wish to per- 
suade the people that ‘‘ your corn” is @ 
“fraud.” The summer of 1817 1 passed at 
Como, in Italy: that autumn | brought over 
a few ears of the dwarf sort of Turkish wheat, 





thus been made of him, he would cer- 
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alias your corn, and sowed it the next spring | 
on my estate in Staffordshire, not a very warm 
county, aud on the 13th uf September follow- 
ing gathered a few of the ears, which were as 
yellow, as ripe, and as hard as any I ever saw — 
iv Italy, and carried them in my pocket that 
day to Lichfield Races, in order to show them 
to some of our gentlemen agriculturists, par- 
ticularly to Mr. Tollett, who was much sur- 
prised, and pleased to find our climate not too 
cold for it. There, Sir, that is matter of fact ; 
and | have this year had some of your own 
seed sown, and J will, in due time, give you a 
faithful account of its produce ; at present It 
is looking very well, notwithstanding the late 
long-continued cold winds. I am one of 
those, Sir, who would like to see the people of 
poor Ireland, and | might say poor England, 
feeding upon Italian ‘+ polenta,” rather than 
pig meat, otherwise potatoes, ‘ Polenta”’ is 
a quantity of the flour of yourcorn, with a 
piece of lard as big asa walnut, put intoa 
saucepan, with a little scraped cheese added, 
and warmed up; and itis as good a dish as 
ever | eat—like macaroni. 








HORRIBLE! 


(From the Morning Chronicle of the 
23d.) 


Rerertep Massacre 1n [Revanp. 
(From the Dublin Morning Register of Mon- 
day ast.) 

A. Lerrer was received in town yesterday, 
communicating some particulars of a rencen- 
tre between the peasantry and yeomanry, at 
Newtownbarry, county of Wexford, on Satur- 
day, which, as far as respects the sanguinary 
determination of the military administrators 
of the law, and the loss of buman life, far sur- 
passes the fatal conflict at Castlepollard, and 
every other police or military aggression in 
modern times. We are not disposed to exag- 
gerate on this or avy other subject, and shall 
therefore mention the facts that have been 
communicated to us, without pledging our- 
selves for their authenticity, leaving the 
public to form their opinions upon the accre- 
dited statements which must result from the 
inquisition before the Coroner. The state- 
ment which bas reached us is in substance as. 
follows :— 

On Saturday some difference occurred be- 
tween the people and the police at Newton- 
barry respecting a distress for rent. The po- 
lice alleging that they were not in sufficient 
strength to enforce the distress, applied for the 
aid of the yeomanry, A detachment of this 
force, in support of the police, was readily 
granted, and when they appeared at the place 
where the dispute on account of the distress 
oceurred, a most sanguinary conflict between 
them and the people took place, in which, itis 
said, six of the yeomen were killed and seve- 


Horrisze ! 





ral wounded, and between fifteen and twenty 
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of the people were killed, and nearly fifty 
wounded. 

This account, which we earnestly: hope is 
much exaggerated, reached a county of Wex- 
ford geutieman residing iu town yesterday. In 
the absence of any-thing like certainty re- 
gardiug the details we refrain from ohserva- 
tion, aud we shall wait with much anxiety for 
the arrivals by the mail this morning. 

(From the Globe.) 

We give the following communication 
from our Dublin correspondent, with feelings 
partaking of an unavoidable mixture of indig- 
nation and regret. We can answer for the 
punctilious good faith of our immediate com- 
municant, but we need not observe, that it is 
necessary to read statements written under 
the excitement produced by circumstances so 
sanguinary, and apparently so atrocious, with 
a correspondent degree of caution. If the 
slaughter took place as described, we can dis- 
cover nothing te distinguish it from that mer- 
ciless sort of dealing with human life which it 
is usual te denominate a massacre. However 
explained, this melancholy. event affords an- 
other beautiful ilustration of the social effect 
of the tithe-system in Ireland, and its oppress- 
ive consistency with the spirit of a religion 
emphatically called that of peace. Of course, 
Government will institute a rigid inquiry into 
this dark-featured transaction, and bring to a 
severe account the blameuble parties, whoe- 
ver they may be. 

Dusuin, Monpay, June 20.—You will find 
in The Morning Register of this day, some 
notice of the most sanguiwary affray that has 
occurred for many years in Ireland; but this 
account (transmitted before tlie details could 
be sufficiently ascertained), sv far from ex- 
aggerating, does not convey an: adenuate no- 
tion of the frightful carnageamongst the un- 
fortunate people, or of the total recklessness 
of human life displayed by their bloodthirsty 
assailants. It was not the police that enacted 
the part of butchers. upon this occasion— 
it was the yeomanry—the Orange yeomaury, 
that figured in this dreadful.massacre, From 
the subjoined letters, which reached me this 
morning, from_persons om whose veracity F 
can rely, you will perceive that the tithe sys- 
tem—the prolific source of Irish suffering and 
misery—has been the cause of the atrocities 
perpetrated at Newtownbarry. The clergy- 
man mentioned in these accounts is a brother 
of Mr. M‘Clintack, the late Member for Louth, 
and the Magistrate, Captain Graham, is an 
agent of Lord Farnham, Some allowance 
must, of course, be made for the excited feel- 
ings of the writers of these letters ; but f have 
omitted any passages which went beyond 
mere narration of facts :— 

| Ferns, Sunday. Evening. 

“One of the most sanguinary and. brutal 
ou'rages that ever gave pain to the eye, or 
sadness to the heart, took place at 
Newtownbarry, a beautiful village about five 
miles from this There were three 
heifers to be canted (sold by auction)) for 
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tithe ; and having been set up to auction, and | were killed or-mortally wounded in the: street ; 
no bidders appearing, they remained for some bat many were drowned in the river Siauey, 
hours in the street. It was a market day, | aud many were shot in the water, as:it was 
and the village was crowded with country | upon the banks of this river thatthe slaughter 


people, who gathered around the cattle. Some 
person cried out the heifers would be suf- 
focated with heat, when the peuple opened a 
passage, and they ran down the street. A 


Captain Graham, from Enniscorthy, with all | 


the police and yeemen from many miles 
around, immediately fullowed:the cattle, which 
were brought back. As the police, the yeo- 
men, and the people were passing together by 
an old-ruin, some boys who climbed into it 
threw some stones among the crowd, when 
the police and yeomen were ordered to 
fire—aud oh! how the heart sickens at the 
result!—the people, not expecting any such 
conduct, fled in .all directions—every shot 
leaving .a father, mother, or child a corpse 
upon the street! The people ran for protec- 
tien to-some plantations, and endeavoured to 
hide themselves ; but here the indiscriminate 
slaughter baffles all description—every person 
seen was slaughtered. Wherever the people 
were seen running away they were fired at. 
Themumber killed could not be known last 
night. An eye-witness of the carnage in- 
formed me that he counted seventeen dead in 
the streets, aud they were bringing dead and 
wounded every moment from the fields. At 
six o'clock the repert was, that 35 were found 
dead or mortally wounded. A five young 
woman, making away from the bloody scene, 
was shot dead; and another woman, the mo- 
ther of nive children, shared the same fate. 
The people, being defenceless and unarmed, 
were unable to make any resistance against 
their barbarous assailants.’ 


“ Newtownbarry, Sunday Morning. 


“€ The catile exposed for sale yesterday be- 
longed to a respectable farmer, name Patrick 
Doyle, of Tombrick, and were seized about a 
fortnight since for tithe alleged to be due to 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Clintock. Doyle disputed the 
claim; but the cattle were brought yesterday 
to town, to be sold for the amount. Captain 
Graham, agent of Lord Farnham, and a Ma- 
gistrate, collected all the yeomaury and the 
police from the surrounding stations, and yes- 
terday forenoon had about 150.of them in his 
stable-yard. Each man, it is said, was sup- 
plied with 50 rounds of ball-cartrulge. About 
three o'clock the cattle rau along the street— 
and when the police and yeomen were bring- 
ing them back, a stone was thrown from the 
ruins of an old church, when the yeomanry 
and police got the order to fize, I heard ol 
an.attempt to rescue the cattle, but although 
l.was upon’ the street, Ldid not see it ; indeed, 
1 am confident there was no disposition t 
effect a rescue, for the people were unarmed, 
and what could they do against one hundred 
and ‘fifty aemed men? When the order to 
fire was given, the people were under the 
muzzles of the guns; about thirty or forty 
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took place. A number of womeu and ehil- 
dren, to avoid the bullets, rushed into the 
river, aud became a prey to the watery ele- 
ment. I saw two women who did so, one of 
them the mother of seven children. Mr. 
King, the chief constable of the police, ire- 
fused to permit his men to fire on thepeople : 
three of the police, however, are said to have 
fired when the word was first given. J have 
heard that a difference took place between 
the police and yeomanry. All this morning 
the yeomanry are looking over the wall of 
Captain Graham's yard, and sneering at the 
peuple as they pass to Newtownbarry Chapel. 
The road was literally covered with bieod, 
streaming from the bodies of the killed and 
wounded, as far as fifteen perches—it seemed 
as if a shower of biood had faiien !” 








MR. ALDERMAN SCALES. 


Tue following is as neat a specimen 
of real wit as | have ever seen. ‘This 
affair of Mr. Scales will cover the Cor- 
poration of London with everlasting 
shame, if they do not speedily get out 
of it. Never were they so well tackled 
in their lives. 

I take this opportunity of saying, that 
I have Mr. Scaues’s authority to state 
that HE IS NOT ONE of the Par- 
liament-man making Society, of which 
Prace (under Burdett) is the head, and 
Gouaer the Secretary. 


MANSION-HOUSE. 


Tur ALDERMANIC Gown or PorTsoKEeN.— 
Yesterday, while Alderman Cowan was offi- 
ciating for the Lord Mayor, Alderman Scales 
entered the Justice Room, for the purpose of 
advocating the cause of a coal-meter, whom 
he considered to be an active, honest, but op- 
pressed mau. The case, however, had been 
postponed to another day, and 

Alderman Scaes, addressing the sitting 
Alderman, said, that he bad a particular fa- 
vour to ask, although uvt at all in the habit 
of asking favours. 

Alderman Cowan.—Pray in what case can 
| oblige you ? 

Alderman Scaces.—l perceive by the news- 
papers that some of that intelligent and most 
patrivtic body, the Common Councilmen of 
the-City of Loudon, feel so great an interest 
in my conceras as to come to the determina- 
tion to take my disputed case into their hands. 
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(A langh.) Now it was not my wish at all to 
be indebted to that most enlightened band of 
patriots fur the settlement of my little differ- 
ence with the Court of Aldermen, although 
periectly aware of thejr affectionate regard. 
{Laughter.) 1 am, therefore, most anxious 
tu remain iu the hands of the Court of Alder- 
meu, and | trust that the matter may lie be- 
tween them avd me, and without the inter- 
vention of those worthies who have quite 
evough to do to jook after the good of the rest 
of mavkind. 

Alderman Cowan.—In what way can I act 
sv as to enable you to effect your object? I 
do wot think it lies exactly within my juris- 
diction. 

Alderman Scates.—I wish you to be so 
good as to represent to the Court of Aldermen 
that | do not desire the aid of those benignant 
aud disinterested geutlemeu who seem to feel 
my wrongs so acutely. Badly as the Court of 
Alcermeu have acted towards me, | prefer 
their opposition to the kindness of the patriots 
whe are so willing to redress my injuries. 
Be se cood as to inform the Court, of which | 
have beev chosen a Member, that I hope they 
w ll take measures tu keep the business in 
their own hands, 

Alderman Cowan.—1 do not think that it 
would be proper in me to make a communi- 
cation of the hind to them as a body, 

Alderman Scates.—Why, the fact is, that 
the patriots are in want of a new Committee, 
inorder te give them an opportunity of grati- 
fying their celebrated propeusities. All their 
Commi tees are clused; uot even the Royal 
Evteriainment Committee is any longer in 
existenme, and they are as hungry as East 
Judia sharks, and long for au inquiry inte 
Aldermau Scales’s affair with the Court of 
Aldermen, iv order to put the Cry of London 
te au expense of another thousand pounds. 
It is there their hinduess aud cunsidera- 
tivn lie. 

Alierman Cowan was about to reply, when 

Aldermau Scaces said, the Court of Alder- 
meu have acted despotically ; but give me 
the despotism of the Court of Aldermen, 
sooner by teu to one than the )atriotism of 
the Court of Common Council. No, no; 
keep me iv your own hands, and spare me 
the tender thercies of the patrivts. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Aiderman Cowan said, he felt that as an 
individual he woud not be justified in men- 
tioning the request of Alderman Scales to the 
Court, but he thought the Court we uld take 
due vetice ol a written commuuication on the 
aubject. 

Awe:man Scaces said he felt thankful for 
the information io what manner te act under 
the menaced friend-hip of that singularly en- 
hig htened aud disinterested band of patriots, 
the Common Councilmen. 

it 1s believed that Alderman Scales will 








write tu the Court of Aidermeu on the sub- 


| 
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WHIG-LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS. 


From the Manchester Advertiser of the 
18th instant. 


THE Press AND THE WuicG Ministry.— 
If we succeed in arriving io the safe harbour 
of Reform, from the midst of all the shoals 
aud quicksands that now beset us, we shall 
certainly owe this consummation, less to the 
spirit, great as that has been, than to the 
kuowledge and the discretion of the people. 
How much we are indebted for the diffusion 
of that knowledge to Mr. Cobbett, many who 
enjoy the light are not themselves aware. 
We have the pleasure of knowing a gentleman 
who is old enough to recollect the persecu- 
tions of the early reformers in the days of 
Horne Tooke and Paine, who himself bore 
the disgrace of faithfully adhering to un- 
popular opinions, and who, smarting with the 
wounds inflicted on himself and his friends, 
was long before he could forgive the part 
which Mr. Cobbett took in the early prosecu- 
tions. Himself seeing through the borough- 
monger fraud, be had not sufficiently con- 
sidered how plausible a cheat it was; he took 
it for granted that all who upheld it saw it as 
he saw it; and he considered that they up- 
held it dishonestly. He had not read Mr. 
Cubbett’s account of his conversion ; he knew 
only that he had become the vigorous assail- 
aut of the system which he had formerly sup- 
ported ; and he took it for granted, as before, 
that his motives were bad, and he continued 
to think and speak evil of him, till he was cor- 
rected by the admonition of the late Mr. 
Rushton, of Liverpool, a reformer whose 
memory cannot be held in greater respect 
than it deserves, and who was honoured, 
while he lived, not only for his high intelli- 
gence, but as a pattern of manliness, 10- 
tegrity, and truth. ‘* Coudemn, if you please, 
said Mr. Rushton, ‘* but read; Mr. Cobbett is 
the most useful mau living.” The reproof 
was felt, and he who received it has since been 
one of the steadiest and most grateful of Mr. 
Cobbett’s adherents, To the knowledge of 
the people, and to Mr. Cobbett priucipally, 
as the teacher of that knowledge, shall we be 
indebted for the triumph of Reform. But this 
is not, the extent of our obligations to him. 
Those who look deeper than the surface of 
things, know that it is neither to the virtue of 
the Ministry nor tothe knowledge of the peo- 
ple; but to the difficulties of the one and the 
sufferings of the other, that we are indebted 
for that crisis of events which has left our 
Government no choice but Reform or revolu- 
tion: those who look deeper than the surface 
of things, know that Peel’s bill has been the 
great reformer, aod that it was Mr. Cobbett 
who placed the Ministry in that cleft stick. 
Both the Attwoods, neither of whom will be 
suspected of being the flatterer of Mr. Cobbett, 
have confessed this. Having taken so large ® 
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part in reducing them to the necessity of Re- 
form, he has laboured with more than his 
usual energy and bolduess to make the Re- 
form successful ; but the Whig Ministry can- 
not forgive him for having made Reform in- 
evitable; and they are now malignantly pur- 
suing a prosecution against him, on the most 
ridiculous charge that was ever made the 
ground of public prosecution—that of having 





incited the farm-labourers to violation of the , 
laws. That the success of this indirect blow | 
against Reform, from the hands of loud but , 
reluctant reformers, may correspond with the | 
purity and sincerity which have suggested it, | 
must be the wish of every iriend of freedom | 


and justice. In the meantime, we recom- 
mend to the attention of those who are not. 
satisfied that Reform should be an empty 
name, the plan, for the settlement of the 
nation, which Mr. Cobbett promises to de- 
velop in the two next numbers of his Po- 
litical Register, and the first of which is re- 
ceived in Manchester to-day. 

This is the right nail, and the editor 


has hit it full on the head. 





WHIG DIFFUSION 
OF 


KNOWLEDGE! 


Tut following attack on the Press is 
of anew sort. ‘The thing took place at 
Bow. STREET. 


Yesterday, Mr. Henry HETHERINGTON, 
Printer, in Kingsgate-street, Holborn, ap- 
peared before Sir Richard Birnie, Knt., and 
Thomas Halls, Esq., to answer to a number 
of informations exhibited against him for 
printing and publishing certain newspapers 
called The Republican and The Poor Man's 
Guardian, the same uot being duly stamped 
according to the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. ALLEY appeared for the prosecution on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Stamp Office, and 
stated that the first information was exhibited 
under the 60th Geo. III., cap 9, sec. 15, and 
charged the defendant with printing and pub- 
lishing a certain newspaper called The Re- 
publican, on uvstamped paper. The learved 
Counsel said the paper was published at the 

rice of one penny only, the stamp duty be- 
ng evaded. He was friendly to low prices 
on all occasions, except when they interfered 
with the just rights of the hovest and respect- 
able tradesman, as was the case in the present 
instance. It was well-known that the re- 
spectable newspapers, which they all read, 
and to which they were so much indebted for 
information, amusement, and instruction, 
such for instance, as The Times, The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Herald, aud others, paid upon 
each sheet a stamp-duty of 4d., being oe 
four times the amount of the charge at whic 


25rnH Jung, 183]. 


| 
should forfeit not more than 201. for each 





the defeudant’s paper was suld; and it was 
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not to be endured, that whilst the newspapers 
he had alluded to were subjected to so heavy 
a tax, the defendant should be allowed to 
distribute news for one penny. It was the 
determination of the Commissioners of Stamps 
to proceed against every individual who offend- 
ed against the law in the mauner imputed to 
the defendant. The learned Counsel here read 
the clause in the Act of Parliament applying 
to the present offence, which stated in sub- 
stance that all pamphlets and papers contain- 
ing public news, and published periodically, 
or in parts or numbers, where such parts or 
numbers did not exceed two sheets, should 
be taken to be newspapers to all intents and 
purposes, and liable tu the charges for stamp 
duty, aud that any person publishing such 
newspaper upon other than stamped paper 


offence, to be recovered before two Justices 
of the Peace. The learned Counsel proceed- 


ed to read some extracts from the paper, to 


show that it contained articles of news and 
comments upon the passing events of the day, 
amongst which he observed were noted the 
doings at the Rotunda, in Surrey-street, Black- 
friars, and also a humorous attack upon his 
(Mr. Alley’s) old friend, Sir Claudius Stephen 
Hunter, Alderman, &c. (A laugh.) ‘There 
was one article, however, which he was very 
sorry to see, aud which he thought the de- 
fendant himself must regret the insertion of. 
It was headed ‘* William Guelpb’s Birthday,” 
and stated that those who had refused to 
light up for the country and Reform illumi- 
nated their houses on Saturday night for the 
King’s Birth-day, and proceeded to quote a 
passage from Scarron, a French author, in 
which it was asserted * that Kings seemed to 
be the peculiar care of the devil; for thata 
person who had returned from a visit to the 
infernal regions, declared that all the crowded 
heads enumerated in history were there, with 
the exception of about six !”” I cannot help, 
said the learned Counsel, again expressing 
my regret, I might express stronger feelings, 
that the defendant should have dared to 
speak thus in allusion to one of the best of 
men and the most beloved of Sovereigus that 
ever ascended the British throne. Mr. Alley 
proceeded to read another passage from The 
Republican, in which the readers were told, 
“that they were no more bound to obey the 
“laws of the country than the people of © 
“« Japan.” 

Mr. Hetherington here exclaimed, ‘‘ That 
is true!”’ 

Mr. Alley concluded his opening of the 
case, by ubserving, that the prosecutors might 
have adopted a much more severe course by 
proceeding in the Exchequer for heavy pe- 
nalties: but the milder proceeding was a- 
dupted with the hope that the p would 
be checked without resorting to barsher mea~ 
sures. The actof Parliament would, however, 
most certainly be enforced, net only with a 
view to protect the respectable portiun of the 
Press and the public revenue, but to punish 
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those persons who presumed to violate ‘the 
jaws. 

Mr. James Wintle, Inspector of Stamps, 
stated, that on the Gth of June he went to the | 
defendant's house in Kingsgate-street, Hol- 
born, and purchased three papers called “* The 
Republican, or the Sovereigutyofthe Peuple,” 


Wuic Derrusron Or Know .epce. 





and paid one penny each. The paper he now 
produced was dated Saturday, June4, con- 
sisted of one sheet, and was stated at the 
latter end to be “printed and published 
every Saturday, by H. Hetherington, Printer 
te the People’s most excellent Majesty.” (A 
laugh.) The number contained articles of 
news, and was printed on unstemped paper. 

The paper was put in, and some portions of 
it read by the Clerk, Mr. Burnaby. 

Mr. Alley said he had closed bis case, and, 

Mr. Arnold, the Council for the defendant, 
contended that his learned Friend had failed 
in proving that this was a periodical -publica- 
tion. He had only produced one number, and 





it would be guing a great deal too far for the 
magistrates to say that this was to be taken as | 
a contiouation of a series of the same work, | 
when, if it were so, other numbers might have | 
been produced to prove that fact. Here was | 
no number, nor any other mark on the sheet | 
produced to show it was a continuation, or 
that numbers of the work had been pub- | 
lished consecutively. 

Mr. Halls: What do you say to the last 
words in the paper—“* Printed and published | 
every Saturday?” 

Mr. Arvold observed in reply, that there | 
was no proof that it did not mean that the | 
identical paper now produced was printed and | 
published every Saturday, instead of forming 
one of a series published periodically. He 
admitted this might be said to be a quibble ; 
but the object of his client was to evade the 
law, which he considered to be unjust, if pos- 
sible ; and therefore be (Mr. Arnold) hada 
right to take every objection that presented 
itself. He felt confident the magistrates 
would be of opinion, that it was not proved by 
evidence to be such a publication as came 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Mr. Hails said, he only wanted to look at 
the paper now put in to determine his judg- 
ment ; for it appeared upon the face of it that 
it was pablished at stated intervals. 

Mr. Arnold said that Mr. Alley had com- 
mented upon the merits of the prosecutors in 
adopting the present course, iustead of going 
to a higher Court ; but he (Mr. Arnold) could 
see no clemeucy towards his client in being 
called into a smaller arena ; and (without dis- 
respect tu the Bench). before an inferior tri- 
bunal; being thus deprived of the privi- 
lege of the intervention of a Jury, in a ques- 
tion which was of great importance to him, 
eud of vast cousequence to the public at 
large; aud that, too, onder the sanction of a 
Fovernment, one of whuse principles it was, 
that uo obstacle should be thrown in the wey 
of the diffusion of knowledge. He trusted 
the worthy Magistrates would dismiss frum 
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their-minds the contents of the paper that had 
‘been read; because the defendant was not 
there to answer a charge of libel on'the 'Go- 
vernment, but simply for an offence against 
a particular statute. If the Magistrates <e- 
cided against him, they would extend a justly 
odious Act of Parliament much farther than 
was exteuded by its author, ‘Lord Castlereagh, 
or than the present Attorney-General, Sir 
Thomas Denman, said it would extend at the 
time it was passed. 

The defendant commenced an address to 
the Bench by an allusion to the ** Whig” 
Government. 

Mr. Alley told him his conduct was irregu- 
lar, for nothing had been said about either 
Whig or Tory Government. 

Mr. Hetherington said he had nothing to 
say against his prosecutors, except they were 
the paid agents of a corrupt Government, and 
ov that subject he had much to say. 

Mr. Alley interrupted the defendant, and 
told him, if he proceeded in the course he was 
taking, be (Mr. A.) should press the Court 
for the higher penalty. 

The Magistrates, after some further con- 
versation, fined the defendant im the -miti- 
gated penalty of 51, Mr. Alley stating that he 
had wo wish but to have the practice stopped 
in the mildest possible way. [A laugh, and 
cries, ‘You won't, though!’ among the 
crowd in the office.) 

A second information was proceeded on by 
Mr. Alley agaiust the defendaut, for publish- 
ing **’The Poor Man’s Guardian,’’ a penny 
paper. 

The publication was proved, and, after an 


ingenious address from Mr. Arnold, 


Mr. Hetherington addressed the Bench. 
He said that he would not pay the penalties, 
and the prosecutors might take what course 
they pleased, fur he was determined to resist 
the efforts of a corrupt Government tv sup- 
press the vuice of the people. ‘* If they per- 
sist,” continued the defendant, “I will throw 
myself into the gap, and call upon the people 
to back me.” ; 

Mr. Halls cautioned the defendant against 
such intemperate language. 

The defendant said the law was unjust, 
was wicked, ought to be treated not as law, 
but as an excrescence, and he set it at deli- 
ance. . 

The Magistrates inflicted the penalty of 5/., 
as in the former case. 

Mr. Burnaby, the Clerk.—Do you mean to 
appeal ? 

Defendant.—I do not recognize the law; 
and therefore you can deal with me as a po*- 
erful mau dealing with a weak one, whev It 
is useless to resist. 1 will appeal if it caw be 
done without money, for I have none, 4 
have been plundered by the existing syst’™ 
until I have not a shilling left. } 

Mr. Halls.—We can't help ‘the existing !aws 
—we have only toexecute them as we "" 
them till they are repealed. 

Defeudant.—I know that, and 1 dare 53y 
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that. yon, and the other gentlemen. in. your 
situation are most heartily ashamed of the 
work, you. have to perform. 

The-defendant was informed that he must 
pay the fine instanter, or put in. two sureties 
to prosecute his appeal at the sessions. 


GazerTe anp Marusrts. 





Two persons came voluntarily forward, and 
said they wished the questivun to be tried be- 
fore a higher tribunal, and they tendered 
themselves as bail, which being accepted, the 
defendant was liberated. 


« Sir Thomas" will soon have the 
jails as full as his famous predecessor, 





Sir Vicary, had them ; and Sir Vieary 
was a Whig, too! The public are| 
very much indebted to Mr. Heruer- 
iNGTON for making this stand. The 
stand must be made by somebody, or the 
Whigs, with their monopolizing and | 
corrupt press, will reduce us to a state 
of absolute slavery, as. far as relates to 
the right of speaking and of printing.. 
But this is what this faction always «id, 
when it had the power to do it. Our 
comfort now is, that this power cannot 
last long: it must, and: will, be taken 


away by one means, or another. 


- = _ a ee 
—— 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 





Fripay, Jung 17, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 


GIBBS, W., Savage gardens, wine-merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ROUGHTON, L., Walbrook, chemist, 

CHAPPELL, S.,. Honey-lane- market, butcher: 

CROSLAND, J. and G. Crosiand, Hudders- 
field, woollen-cloth merchants. 

DRAPER, W., Wellclose-square, auctioneer. 

HALIPAX, G. W., Hexthorpe with Balby, 
Yorkshire, Jime-burner. 

HEUGHAN, W., and W. Muir, Newcastle- 
upoo-Tyne, drapers. , 
HOOPER, F.. W., Leamington, Warwick- 

shire, carver. 
RICHARDSON, W., Adam’s-court, Broad- 


street, merchant. : 
TILSLEY, W. and W. Jones, Newtown, 


Montgomerysbire, bankers. 


Tugspay, June 21, 1631. 
INSOLVENT. 
STATHAM, T., sen., Clunton, Shropshire, 
cattle-dealer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


SEAGOOD, J. J., Bread-street, Cheapside, 





anufacturer, 


table-linen-m 


ten. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FILTON, J., Brewer-street, Somerstown, and 
Brighton, leather-cutter, 

MARR, E. J , Sculcoates and Kingston-upon- 
Hull, dealer. 

MOORE, J. M., Hanging- bridge, Derbyshire, 
innkeeper. 

OSBORN, J., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
ironmenger. 

OWEN, J., Chiswell-street, victualler. 


YEWENS, W., Claremouteplace, Pentonville, 
mine-agent. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Jung 20.~— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, have 


been, of English wheat, as also of English 


and foregn flour, good; of foreign wheat and 
malt, English, Irish, and foreign oats and 
harley, with pulse and seeds, from all quarters, 
but limited. In this day’s market, which was 
thinly attended both by London and country 
buyers, most of whom assembled unusually 
late, the trade was, throughout, very dull; 
with wheat generally, though the prices of 
this day se’nnight were said to have been ob- 
tained fora few superior small parcels, and 
oats, at a depression of from }», to 2s. per 
quarter ; with barlev, malt, beans, peas, seeds, 
and flour, at last Monday's quotations. In 
rye, brank, or Indian corn, there appeared to 


be nothing doing. 


Wheat... ...ccccecccesscoee 605. to 68s. 
RYO. ccccsoc cc coceccecceces —s. to—s, 
Barley ....... o00e seccceces 28s. to 32s, 

FIMO. . coccrccccccces 34s. to 44s, 





Peas, White ......+.+..+. 388. to 408, 
Boilers .....+....++ 3s. to 42s, 
Grey -ccscaceescece Sls, to 34s, 
Beans, Simall .....+..e0008- 40s. to 48s, 
Theale .vcccocccsie: cs (Se On 
Oats, Potatue ........+...+ 278. to 326, 
—— Poland .......e..++0- 265, to 305, 
—— Feed ...cccccecscee ce 216. to 276, 
Flour, per sack .....+.+++.. 508, to 55s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwts 
Sides, new...44s. to 4658. 

Pork, India, new.. 125s. 0d. to 127s, 0d; 
Pork, Mess, new... 65s. Od. to 67s. per bart. 
Butter, Belfast .... 848. to 468. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... #68. to 86s. 

——. Cork ......—s. to —s, 

Limerick .. 83s. to 84s, 

Waterford 83s; to 85s. 

——— Dublin ....—s. to —s 


Cheese, Cheshire. ... 608. to 84s, 
Gloucester, Double. . 60s, to 66s, 


Gloucester, Single. «. 458. to 488. 
Edam ..... ..48s. to 52s, 
Gouda ...... 448. to 50s, 
Hams, Irish.... A to 60s, 
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SMITHFIELD—June 20. 


This day’s supply of sheep, lambs, and 
porkers was rather limited ; of beasts, for the 
time of year, and calves, good. The trade 
was, throughout, very dull. With lamb at a 
depression of full 2d. per stove ; with beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork at Friday’s quotations. 
A considerable number of the beasts was ex- 
pected tu leave the market unsold. The 
butchers complain, most piteously, of the trade 
being seriously injured by the rage for macka- 
rel, beans, bacon, ham, poultry, green peas, 
&c. Beasts, 2,410 ; sheep and lambs, 21,310; 
calves, 280; pigs, 240. 


MARK-LANE.—Frid ay June 24. 


The supplies are small but there is very little 
demand, and the prices remain the same as on 
Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cents, shut. 
Consols for Account, &2}. 








1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An - ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Paut Copsetr.—Being a Plain 
apd Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middiing classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Puodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees aud Underwoods, Price l4s. bound 
in boards. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, svil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green 
houses ; aud on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all surts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Sb aud Fiower Gardens. Price 6s. 
™... EAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 

CA.—The Price of this book, in t 
gad on fine paper, is 5s, ee 





UNry: 
L.i8* . 
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Mr. Cossett’s Books. 
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7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History aud Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 





This is a duodecimo volume, and | 


8 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prine 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospertt. 8vo. Price 15s. 


9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken. 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; J. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Motber ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘‘GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus ChriSt 
by the Jews.”’- Price 6d. : 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. Anew 


edition. Price 8d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutaining Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payvers. A new edition, with a” 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 

14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. _ 

15. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
lastructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


93, Freetr-STReer. 
WAIN AND CO., Tailors &c., beg to call 
the attention of the public to their 

and Fashionab!e Stock of Sum 
which they are determinedgto & 
terms as shall ensure a couMau 
already so numerously affordec 
I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 


as very good and puiétual tradesmen, 


whom I have long employed with great 












satisfaction. mu. CopBetr. 

> ; ' 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
| Published by him, at Ll, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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SATURDAY, Aprit 2, 1831. 























TO THE 
LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 


1. Observations to Labourers on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. 


cannot pass over the present occasion 
without declaring in this public manner 
that my partiality in this case arises 
from the circumstance of Josera and 
Rosert Mason, of Bullingten, having 
been transported for life, after having 
been condemned to death. Torelate the 
whole of the story of these two excellent 
labourers, will, when I come to dis- 
charge, as 1 shall one of these days, that 
sacred duty due to defenceless virtue 
and to truth, the whole of their story, 
together with that of poor Cooke, of 
Mitcheldever, whose funeral will be re- 





2. Instructions to Labourers for raising 
Cobbett’s Corn. 

3. About 
Preston Cock. 


Kensington, 1st April, 1831. 
My Faienps, 


I appress myself to the labourers of 
the whole kingdom ; but I am particu- 
larly desirous that this paper should be 
read by those of you who live in the 
beautiful valleys of the south of Wilt- 
shire, and in the little hard parishes, as 
I call them, in the north of Hampshire, 
beginning at the lower den of Surrey, 
and sweeping along over the little dips 
in the high lands, till you come to 
Stockbridge southward, and to Weyhill 
and Coohill northward. I wish to see 
you all well off; but those of you who 
inhabit these parts of the country have 
been, as far as my observation has gone, 
the most hardly treated ; and, therefore, 
Iam the more desirous to render you 
service. Again, of the numerous pa- 
rishes in these countries, I select as ob- 
jects of my still more particular regard, 
the inhabitants of the little bunch of 
hard parishes in Hampshire, consisting 
of East Stratton, West Stratton, 
Mitcheldever, Weston, Wonston, Sutton 
Scotney, Bullington, Barton Stacey, 
Hunton, and Stoke-Charity.. The rea- 
sons why I have this very particular 
regard for the working people of these 
parishes, I shall have an opportunity of 
more fully stating another time; but I 


‘ruck System, and about | 


membered in that parish for ages yet to 
come; the whole of this story, together 
with all the interesting circumstances 
belonging to it, will demand a book; 
which book, if it shall please God to 
preserve my life and give me health, [ 
will write and publish. 

For the present, suffice it to observe 
that of the two Masons, Josern, aged 
thirty-two years, having a wife and one 
child, and Rosert, aged twenty-four, 
unmarried, both natives of Bulling- 
ton, where they had lived all their 
lives. They have a mother who 
has been many yeurs a widow, whom 
they always maintained, and kept 
from the parish by their labour. They 
rented a cottage and three acres and 
a half of land at ten pounds a year. 
They kept a cow, raised potatoes, tur- 
nip seed, and used to have a little bit 
of wheat. This they cultivated them- 
selves. They worked for the neigh- 
bouring farmers; earned their money 
by very hard labour ; were perfectly 
sober and honest men, and an example 
in these respects to the whole country 
round about; but it was proved that 
they read Consert’s Reeister, and 
Consett’s History or tHe Prorest- 
ant Rerormation; and they were 
condemned to death, Joseph for being 
present, as one of a mob who received 
two sovereigns from Taomas Dowpen 
of Mitcheldever ; and Robert for being 
present in the mob who received five 





shillings from the parson at Bartan 
B 




























































































3 , To tae Lasourers or Encuianp. 4 


Stacey. This is all that I shall say re-!means of the King and his Ministers, 
lative to these affairs at present, except, we are now about to obtain. 
that I vouch for the truth of the facts; Aslong as the Parliament remained 
here stated; that, when I was in | uneeformed, there was no hope.of bet- 
Hampshire the other day I went to; ter days for the labourer: the farmer 
see the poor. widow, their mother;;was unable to give him a sufficiency 
that I found that Josern’s child was of wages without ruin to himself, owing 
living with her; that Josren's wife to the enormous burdens which he had 
was gone to live at service at Barton|to bear. ‘The reform of Parliament 
Farm, Bishop Stocke ; and that the | will and must diminish these burdens. 
widow was likely to keep the cottage, | It was useless for men to be industrious, 
her cow and piece of ground, owing to| sober, and frugal, while misery was 
the goodness of the owner, whom I still their lot, in spite of the constant 
understood to be Mr. Epwarp Twin-| practice of these virtues. They la- 
nam of Witchurch ; and here, in these boured in despair ; and, therefore, when 
circumstances, you have the foundation | idleness was as well rewarded as in- 
of my most particular anxiety for the| dustry, why should they labour? Things 
well-being of the labouring people, in-| will now be changed: we shall have en- 
cluding the makers of the ploughs, and | couragement to practise care and fru- 
the makers of the cloths, and the|gality. 1 am about to teach you how 
makers of the buildings, as well as the; each of you, who has a little piece of 
tillers of the land, in this little bunch of | ground in his hands, may greatly add to 
flinty parishes. | his well being; but even this I do I 
My friends, the working people of! was discouraged from doing as long as 
England, whether you actually turn up|the Parliament remained unreformed. 
the land or make the implements for|I, some years ago, wrote a little book 
doing it with; whether you cut down | called “ Corrace Economy,” of which 
the corn or the wood, or make the tools| book thousands of copies have been 
necessary for the purpose, or weave or|sold. It teaches the brewing of beer, 
make up the clothing necessary for the making of bread, the rearing of 
those who do the work: tothe whole | pigs and poultry, the keeping of a cow, 
of you | now announce with feelings of | the curing of bacon, and, in short, every- 
great joy, that we are now about to| thing necessary to teach a small family 
have ‘HAT reform of Parliament for! how to make the most of a small bit of 
which Josern Mason carried a petition | ground, and how to live well by good 
to the King, from Bullington to Brigh-| management. Particularly how to dis- 
ton, signed by about two hundred of! pense with the everlasting pot hung 
the labourers of those little hard pa-| over the fire to cook the soul-degrading 
rishes, which petition the King did not| potatoes. But even when I wrote that 
veceive; and | will here add my opi- | book, | told the reader that it would be 
nion that, if the King had not been | of little use in general withoul a reform 
acivised not to receive it, but to receive | of the Parliament. 
it graciously, there never would have It may be asked, Will a reform of the 
been a riot in these little hard parishes. | Parliament give the labouring man a 
In that petition, drawn up by Joseru | cow or a pig ; will it put bread and 
Mason himself, the King would have cheese into his satchell instead of in- 
seen the true state of the labourers | fernal cold potatoes ; will it give hima 
of England. However, the past cannot bottle of beer to carry to the field in- 
be recalled: we cannot bring back! stead of making him lie down upon his 
yesterday ; and, though the two Ma- belly to drink out of the brook ; will it 
sons and many others may be, and put upon his back a Sunday coat 
I trust will be, brought back to their and send him to church, instead of 
parents, their wives, and their children, | leaving him to stand lounging about 
Jet us, in the mean time, make the) shivering with an unshaven face and a 
most of the good which, through the | carcass half covered with a ragged 
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smock-frock, with a filthy cotton shirt 
beneath it as yellow as a kite’s foot? 
Will parliamentary reform put an end 
to the harnessing of men and women 
by a hired overseer to draw carts like 
beasts of burdén; will it put an end to 
the practice of putting up labourers to 
auction like negroes in Carolina or 
Jamaica ; will it put an end to the sys- 
tem which caused the honest labourer to 
be fed worse than the felons in the jails; 
will it put an end to the system which 
caused almost the whole of the young 
women to incur the indelible disgrace of 


being on the point of being mothers be- | 
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demands, and than is necessary to the 
happiness and honour of our ome 
There must be, you will understa 

suffering; there must be. distress, 
created amongst others, in consequence 





of doing bare justice to the industrious 
classes. Rerorm will create nothing, 
except that it will not cause the 
labours of the country to be more 
productive: it will not (except in this 
comparatively trifling degree) add to. 
the quantity of bread and meat and’ 
other things in the country. Generally. 
speaking, it will create nothing that is 
good to man; but, it will cause a dif- 












fore they were married, owing to that | ferent distribution of every-thing that 
dégrading pover’y which prevented the is good. ‘There are millions, yea, mil- 
fathers themselves from obtaining the | lions, who now live luxuriously in idlee 
means of paying the parson and the | ness, while those who do the work are, 
clerk: will parliamentary reform put |or at least have been, half starved. 
an end to the foul, the beastly, the 'Reror will take from the idlers and 
nasty practice of separating men from |restore to the laborious. But, a 
their wives by force, and committing to | peaceable reform, that which we all 
the hired overseer the bestial superin- | desire, will not do this all at once. 
tendence of their persons day and night; | From this new distribution the idlers 
will parliamentary reform put an end to must suffer; and, though the new 
this which was amongst the basest acts distribution will be perfectly just, jus- 
which the Roman tyrants committed | tice will demand from us that we make 
towards their slaves? The enemies of the suffering as supportable as is con- 
reform jeeringly ask us, whether reform sistent with our own well-being and 
would do these things for us; and I/ with the safety, honour, and welfare, 
answer distinctly that IT WOULD of our country. For instance now, 
DO THEM ALL! |suppose there to be, in the ten little 
But there are two things which we hard parishes above-mentioned, some 
ought to be upon our guard against: | pensioner dead-weight man, sinecure- 
the first is, a notion that all these | holder, pluralist-parson, loan-monger, 
things will be done at once and imme- or any other person living upon the 
diately: and the other is the notion | labour of the people ; and suppose it to 
that we can all be equal/y rich, and all be strictly just, that laws should be 
live in the same sort of way. With re- | passed that would take from him all 
gard to the first of these, it would be that he has to live on, it would not be 
to show very little good sense, to sup-| morally just in us to demand such a 
pose that such a mass of evils and, law; because common humanity would 
abuses is wholly to be removed in a forbid it. We, therefore, who have 
day. Lord Grey, who is the King’s | been suffering forty, nay more than forty 
chief minister, and who is the real and years, for fifty, ought now to be patient 
sole author of this reform, has never had for a little longer. We see land; and it 
any hand in any of those measures would be foolish indeed to jump into 
which have caused our sufferings ; but, the sea of confusion and anarchy to 
it is impossible fur him, even him, to | reach it, when we know, that, by quietly 
restore things to a proper state in a remaining on board, the ship would 
day or even in a year. We want the bring us to it and land us in safety. By 
thing done; but we want it done | the unnatural, the monstrous system of 
peaceably, and without the creating of | debts and taxes, the riches and the food 
any more suffering than strict justice and the raiment of the country have 
Be ee 
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been drawn together into great masses. | say much, or, indeed, any-thing, to the 
** Where the carcass is, there will the| far greater part of you; and it would 
eagles be gathered together.” The peo-{|not have been necessary to say one 
ple have followed the masses of riches, | word to any of you on the subject, had 
of food and of raiment. ‘The million|it not been for the stupid industry of 
and a half of human beings assembled | those who have been living on your 
in and around London, the swarms got labours, to give you what they call 
together at Bath, Brighton, Chelten-| education; that is to say, book-know- 
ham, and various other places, are| ledge, which they have been cramming 
maintained there by the money,/down your throats by the means of 
food, and raiment, drawn from the | their schools and their tracts, all having 
productive parts of the country, When/one and the same tendency; namely, 
the reformed Parliament shall have di-| to make you live contentedly upon po- 
minished the taxes to their proper) tatoes, while their tables were covered 
standard, the money, the food, and the} with the best of bread and of meat, and 
raiment, will remain with those who|some of them eating strawberries at a 
own and cultivate the land, and who}guinea an ounce. In this work of 
make the clothing, and the houses, and | educating, however, they have, without 
the tools. The swarms before men-, intending it, produced a pretty preva- 
tioned will and must suffer from this|lent opinion that there ought to be an 
restoration of goods to their right|equal distribution of riches as well as 
owners; and as men when assembled | of knowledge ; and that all men ought 
in great bodies make more noise than |to live in the same sort of way. This, 
when they are thinly scattered, the out-|a bare survey of the world will convince 
cry of the sufferers will be dreadful, and | you, never can be. If there were no 
especially if the suffering be pushed to rich farmers, there could be no store of 





its extremd all at once. Reform will | corn or of meat in the country ; if there 
be reviled as the cause of all this suf-| were no gentlemen to be magistrates, 
fering, the revilers not considering that | there could be neither peace nor pro- 


the beggaring of one fat pensioner puts | perty; if there were no legislators of 
a flitch of bacon on the rack of two or | great integrity and knowledge, the 
three hundred labourers. It will be the | country must be torn to pieces for want 
duty of the Government to do the thing, | of laws; if there were no men of great 
and it will be our duty to stand by that | learning and experience, there could be 
Government in the doing of it; but, |no judges to execute the laws; if there 
when the actual dispersion of whole| were no statesmen there could be no 
masses of people must be the unavoid- | state, and the nation would have no 
able consequence, it would neither be| means of providing for its independ- 
politically wise nor morally just, even if| ence and safety. If all men were upon 
the Government had the power to effect lan equality in point of means, England 
it peacably, to do the thing all at once. | would become what the wilds of Ame- 
Therefore, my friends, let us be patient: | rica are, inhabited by wild men; no- 
Rerorm is merely the instrument with | body would work except just to provide 
which to do the good; and if we have | food and raiment for the day; and our 
but a little patience, the whole of the! country would become the most beg- 
good will come. Be patient, therefore, | garly upon the earth, instead of being 
now ; prove to those who have inso-| what it formerly was (and I hope and 
lently called you peasantry and lower | trust will be again) the pride of its own 
orders, that you have sense, and mo-| people and the envy of the world. 
deration, and humanity, and love of Besides, my friends; besides this 
country, if they have none. impossibility ; besides that this in- 
With regard to the other topic ; | equality in point of riches is contrary to 
namely, the notion that all men ought | the order of the world and the decrees 
to be equally rick and live in the sume|of God; besides this, I beseech you 
sort of way, it is not necessary for me to |not to overlook the advantages which 
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the labouring man has over his rich 
neighbour. ‘The latter has diet and 
drink and fuel and clothing and bed- 
ding, which the former would not look 
at with longing eyes if he knew the 
cares and anxieties with which they 
are attended. What would the lord or 
the squire, sitting in his carpetted 
room, and half a score dishes before 
him, give for that appetite with which 
the ploughman eats his bread and 
cheese, curled up under the shelter of 
a hedge, or with which, sitting on his 
brick floor, he eats the bit of bacon and 
pudding after his return, dividing the 
last mouthful with his children! And, 
oh! what would either of them give, 
when getting into his bed of down, for 
that sleep which the labourer enjoys 
when he tumbles down upon his bed, or 
upon a bench, too weary to pull off his 
clothes. We must set one thing 


against the other. ‘The labourer knows 
nothing of the curse of ambition ; he 
has nobody to grudge him his earn- 
ings; there is no hellish envy at work 
to calumniate him, pull him down, or 


supplant him. His children, destined 
to tread the same path which he has 
trodden, he has always with him or 
near him. I have always remarked 
that the labouring people are the most 
affectionate parents and children; and, 
if there were no more than this, this 
alone is more than an over-balance for 
all the advantages that riches and high 
life can bestow. For my own part, 
though enjoying all the blessings that 
constant sobriety, resolute abstinence, 
and consequent uninterrupted health 
can give, I have often, after very 
serious reflection upon the matter, 
come to the determination that I should 
have heen still happier than I have 
been, though I have been a very happy 
man, if I had remained (with a ‘just 
and sufficient reward for my labour) a 
labouring man all the days of my life. 
But, though I thus preach content, 
far from me the villanous thought of 


recommending to those who labour | 
truly and honestly to be content without | 


receiving a sufficiency of food and of 
raiment for their labour. And, of all 
the detestable villains ever fostered by 
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tyranny and corruption, the. canting 
wretches, called Methodist teachers, 
appear to me to be the worst. These 
are the true blasphemers; for they 
represent the Almighty as willing and 
even wishing the people should live in 
a half-starving state; that they should 
be fed upon garbage or potatoes; and 
that this is conducive to their eternal 
salvation. Read that Bible, my friends, 
about which these canting hypocrites 
talk so much; read it; only read it, 
and you will find that, from one end to 
the other, the promise of good living is 
made to those who shall do well, and 
the threat of hunger to those who shall 
do ill. You will find the precept, that 
those who will not work shall not eat. 
You will find a long string of bitter 
curses on those who defraud the la- 
bourer of his hire.. You will find that 
even the ox is not to be muzzled as he 
treadeth out the corn. You will find that 
the labourer, when he has discharged 
his task, is not to be sent away empty- 
handed, but is to receive freely, from 
the granary, the flock, and the wine- 
press of the master. And yet, in the 
face of all this, these canting Methodist 
ruffians, well crammed with meat and 
ale themselves, preach to the people 
that, to live upon potatoes, or to lie 
down and die quietly with starvation, is 
a mark of grace, and a suré means of se+ 
curing eternal salvation. Ofall the tools 
of the boroughmongers, these have been 
the most choice. For forty years they 
were labouring to induce the labouring 
people of England to live upon pota- 
toes ; while they, by defrauding them 
of a part of the few pennies that they 
got, were living in luxury. 











Far from me to inculcate content 
with potatoes in exchange for hard la- 
bour. Such labour merits a sufficiency 
Of bread, of meat, of beer, good fuel, 
| pod clothing, good lodging ; and if 
| the man who labours honestly and truly, 
| at whatever sort of work, do not obtain 

a sufficiency of these for himself and 
his family too, I despise him for being 
content; I despise him for being quiet; 
I despise him for lying down and 
starving with the hope of salvation for 
-his reward, Such a man is a worm, 
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made to be devoured by the fowls of preening potatoes, which, as you well 
the air, or to be trodden on and} know, makes a sort of stuff that boils 
squeezed to death. For many, many} half away in the pot, and the remainder 
years, and especially since the Union| of which is only fit to grease wheels 
with Iteland, endeavours have been! with. [am going to tell you how to 
meking; to induce the English labourers | get bacon as solid and as sweet as that 
to live upon potatoes. Had it not been’ fatted upon barley-meal, and that, too, 
for that accursed, that soul-degrading, | without goiny to either farmer or miller; 
that, man-enslaving root, the people of that is to say, if you have from éer to 
Ireland never could have been brought | twenty rods of ground, and will ctrictly 
to their present miserable state. All fellow my directions. 
manner of means have been resorted to 
to bring the English to their present | 
miserable state. 1 thank God Almighty | , 
the, attempts have failed ; and I donot! 1 wit first describe this corm to you, 
know that I ever experienced more It is that which is sometimes called 
pleasure in all my life than | did upon Indian Corn; and sometimes people. 
finding that the working people in the Call it Indian wheat. It is that sort of 
bunch of little flinty parishes in Hamp- | Corn which the disciples ate as they 
shire, now get a sufficiency of bacon and| Were going up to Jerusalem on the 
breqd. ‘The whole of my journey into | S#bbath day. They gathered it in the 
Hampshire, all the circumstances con- | fields as they went along, and ate. uf 
sidered, was the pleasantest I ever took | $t¢en, they being “ an hungered,” for 
in my life. ‘The havoc made in those | Which, you know, they were reproved 
parishes amongst the labourers, has been | by the Pharisees. I have written a 
dreadful ; the victims have been nume- | treatise on this corn, ina book which I 
roug; but those who remain have bacon | Sell for two-and-sixpence, giving a mi- 
and bread and beer; and never will ute account of the qualities,the culture, 
they again zo to the fields with cold, the harvesting, and of the various, uses 
potatoes in their satchells. Mr. De- | of this corn ; but I shall here confine 
pams, shoemaker, of Sutton Scotney, | Myself to what is necessary for a la- 
told me that the labourers were well, bourer to know about it, so that he may 
off and contented; that the farmers | be induced to raise, and may be enabled 
adhered faithfully to their promises, | t taise, enough of it in his garden to 
and that harmony reigned in the villages | fat a pig of ten score. 5 
such ‘as he had never known before.| ‘There are a@ great many sorts of this 
“ Do they get bacon and bread,”’ said | corn. They all come from countries 
1; and when he told me that they did, | which are hotter than England. This 
I said, * That is enough.” sort, which my eldest son brought into 
Now, my friends, this bacon being | England, is a dwarf kind, and is the 
the standard with me, I am about to | only kind that [ have known to ripen 
give you instructions how to get more | !0. this country 5 and I know that it 
bacon than you would be able to get! Will ripen in this country in any sum- 
without those instructions. Lam not|mer; for, I had a large field of it in 
conceited enough to think that 1 can | 1828 and 1329 ; and last year (my 
tell you any-thing useful concerning | lease at my farm being out at Michael- 
those things which you have been ac- | mas, and this corn not ripening till late 
customed to from your infancy ; but I} in October) I had about two acres in 
am going to tell you about something | my garden at Kensington. Within the 
that you cannot know any-thing about. | memory of man there have not been 
Iam going to tell you how to get the | three summers so cold as the last, one 
means of fatting a pig of ten score |after another ; and not one so cold 
without peas, beans, barley, or oats.|as the last. Yet my coro _ripened 
God forgive you, if you think that L an | perfectly Ww ell, and this you will be Sa- 
going to recommend the everiasting tisfied of if you be amongst the men to 


Instructions to Lapourers FoR 
ralsinc Cossert’s Corn. 
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whom this corn is given from me. You) pleasure. The finest and most solid 
will see that it is in the shape of the| bacon in the world is produced in ‘this 
cone -of a spruce fir; you will see that |:;way. 
the grains are fixed roundastalk which| Now, then, I know that a bushel of 
is called the cob. ‘These stalks or ears| shelled corn may be grown upon ene 
come out of the side of the plant,|single rood of ground, sixteen feet and 
which has leaves like a flug, which, a half each way. I have grown more 
plant grows to about three feet high, | than that, this last summer ; and any of 
anil has two or three and sometimes | you may do the same if you will strictly 
more of these ears or branches of | follow the instructions which 1 am now 
grain. Out of the top of the plant | about to give you. 
comes the tassel, which resembles the} 1. Late in March (I am doing jit 
plumes of feathers upon a hearse, and | now), or in the first fortnight of April, 
this is the flower of the plant. dig your ground up very deep, and let it 
The grain is, as you will see, about | lie rough till between the seventh and 
the size of a large pea, and there are | fifteenth of May. 
from two to three hundred of these} 2. Then, in dry weather, if possible, 
grains upon ‘the ear, or cob. In my/|dig up'the ground again and make it 
treatise I have shown that, in Ame- | smooth at top; draw drills with a lime 
rica, all the hogs and pigs, all the| two feet apart, just as you do drills for 
poultry of every sort, the greater part | peas ; rub the grains off the cob; putia 
of ‘the oxen, and a considerable part of little very rotten and fine manure along 
the sheep, are fatted upon this corn; the bottom of the drill; lay the grains 
that it is the best food for horses ; and | along upon that, six inches apart; cover 
that, when ground and dressed in various | the grain over with fine earth, so that 
ways, it is used in bread, in puddings, there be about an inch and a half on 
in several other ways in families; and the top of the grain; pat the earth 
that, in short it is the real staff of life, down a little with the back of.a hoe, to 
in all the countries where it is in com- | make it lie solidon the grain. 
mon culture, and where the climate is | . If there be any danger of slugs, 
hot. When used for poultry, the grain | you must kill them before the corn 
is rubbed off the cob. Horses, sheep | comes up, if possible ; and the best way 
and pigs, bite the grain off and leave the | to do this is to put a little hot lime in a 
cob ; but horned cattle eat cob and all. | bag, and go very early in the morning, 
I am to speak of it to you, however, | and shake the bag all round the edges 
only as a thing to make you'some bacon, of the ground and over the ground, 
for which use it surpasses all other Doing this three or four times very 
grain whatsoever. When thegrainisin early in a dewy morning, or just after a 
the whole ear, it is called corn in the shower, will destroy all the slugs; and 
eur ; when it is rubbed off the cob, it is this ought to be done for all other crops 
called shelled corn. Now, observe, ten | as well as for that of corn. 
bushels of shelled corn are equal, in the) 4. When the corn comes up, you 
fatting of a pig, to fifteen bushels of must take care to keep all birds off till 
barley ; and fifteen bushels of barley, if it is two or three inches high; for the 
properly ground and managed, will spear is so sweet that the birds of all 
make a pig of ten score, if he be not sorts are very apt to peck it off, par- 
too poor when you begin to fat him.) ticularly the doves and the larks and 
Observe that every body who has heen’ pigeons. As soon as it is fairly above 
in America knows, that the finest hogs ground, give the whole of the ground 
in the world are fatted in that country ;/ (in dry weather) a flat hoeing, and be 
and no man ever saw a hog fatted in| sure to move all the ground close round 
that country in any other way than | the plants. When the weeds begin to 
tossing the ears of corn over to him in| appear again, give the ground another 
the sty, leaving him to bite it off the | hoeing, but always in dry weather. 
ear, and deal with it according to his | When the plants get to be about a foot 
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high, or a little more, dig the ground | have two fiitches of bacon, two pigs’ 
between the rows, and work the earth | cheeks, one set of souse, two griskins, 
up a little against the stems of the | two spare-ribs, from both which I trust 
plants. in God you will keep the jaws of the 
5. About the middle of August you; Methodist parson; and if, while you 
will see the tassel springing up out of the| are drinking a mug of your own ale, 
middle of the plant, and the ears coming, after having dined upon one of these, 
out of the sides. If weeds appear in| you drink my health, you may be sure 
the ground hoe it again, to kill the that it will give you more merit in the 
weeds, so that the ground may be) sight of God, as well as of man, than 
always kept clean. About the middle} you would acquire by groaning the soul 
of September j you find the grains of the| out of your body in responses to the 
ears to be full of milk, just in the state! blasphemous cant of the sleek-headed 
that the ears were at Jerusalem when; Methodist thief that would persuade 
the disciples cropped them to eat. From you to live upon potatoes. 
this milky state they, like the grains of} You must be quite sensible that I 
wheat, grow hard; and as soon as the | cannot have any motive but your good 
grains begin to be hard, you should cut! in giving you this advice, other than 
off the tops of the corn and the long’ the delight which I take in, and the plea- 
flaggy leaves, and leave the ears to/| sure which I derive tom, doing that 
ripen upon the stalk or stem. Ifit be) good. You are all personally unknown 
a warm summer, they will be fit to to me: inall human probability, not one 
harvest by the last of October; but it) man in a thousand will ever see me. You 
does not signify if they remain out until | have no more power to show your gra- 
the middle of November, or even later. | titude to me than you have to cause 
The longer they stay out, the harder the me to live for a hundred years. Ido 
grain will be. ‘not desire that you should deem this a 
6. Each ear is covered in a very curi- | favour received from me. - The thing is 
ous manner with a husk. The best way! worth your trying, at any rate. 
for you will be, when you gather in your; I am now preparing bags of ears of 
crop, to strip off the husks, to tie the | thiscorn to be sent to the followi ng gen- 
ears in bunches of six or eight or ten, | tlemen, in number as stated against 
and to hang them up to nails in the | their names respectively. I request them 
walls, or against the beams of your) to give them to such labouring men as 
house ; for ‘there is so much moisture | they may choose, and to each labouring 
in the cob, that the ears are apt to heat | man a copy of “ ‘l'wo-peyny Trasu,” 
if put together in great, parcels, The No. X., along with the Indian Corn. To 
room in ‘which I write in London is) Mr. Depaus. of Sutton Scotney, I have 
now hung all round with bunches of| to make this request, namely, that if I 
this corn. The bunches may be hung | do not send him enough for the labourers 
up ina shed or stable for a while, and, | of that little bunch of hard parishes, he 
when perfectly dry, they may be put/ will write to me for more; for I have 
into bags. a particular desire to show my re- 
7. Now, as to the mode of using the gard for these parishes. I was once 
corn ; if for poultry you must rub the | going on horseback across the country, 
grains off the cob ;5x but if for pigs, give | through the villages from Winchester 
them the whole eats. You will find| to Burghclere, and they having dis- 
some of the ears in which the grain is| | pleased me at the inn at Winchester, [ 
still soft. Give these to your pig first ;| had. gone off, I and my little boy, with- 
and keep the hardest to the last. You, ; out breakfast ; when I came to Stoke- 
will soon see how much the pig will| Charity, | was in the true English mood 
require in a day; because pigs, more | of hun; ger and anger, and. had just 
decent than many rich men, never eat | ) wey in such an angry tone to him, 
any more than is necessary to them.| that | was ashamed of myself the mo- 
You will thus have a pig; you will ment afi cer. Going by a labourer’s house 
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in the outskirts of the village, I asked | 
a woman with a child in her arms 
whether she could give mea crust of 
bread. She brought me out all that 
they had, about a pound of bread and a 
quarter of a pound of cheese, and 





served, with{No. X. of ‘“‘ Twopenny 
Trash.” 
BERKSHIRE, 
Wittiam Bupp, Esq., Newbury. 
Mr. James Tuss, Sellingford, near Walling- 
ford. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


wanted me to take itas a gift. I took |p.. 4. D. Morrice, Great Brickhill. 


it with great eagerness, giving her, of 
course, the means of buying something 
more ; but, as | was dividing the bread 
and the cheese between Kichard and 





me, I could not help reflecting on the 
sufferings of those poor people, and on 
what a shame it was for me, who lived | 
in such abundance, to be out of temper | 
merely on account of that momentary | 
want of food, when the contents of | 
every inn and every public-house were 

at my command. If I could. discover 

that labourer whose wife gave me the 

bread and cheese, he should have corn 

enough to plant half an acre of ground. 

To save postage, and also to save the! 
trouble of writing to Mr. Devams, of 
Sutton Scotney, I request him to get a 

stout man or two to dig up imme- 

diately, very deep und clean, the whole | 
of the piece of ground at the back of 
the cottage of the widow Mason, and 

to beg her to Jet it lie rough dug (not 

smoothed at top), and to assure her that 

I will go down to Bullington, at the 

proper season, and plant the corn myself. 

I will carry down seed. Mr. Depams 

will please to give the men that dig the 

ground half-a-crown a day each of them 

for their work; each of them alsoa 

pint of beer ; but they. must have good 

leng spades, take thin spits, and go 

deep. They should leave the ground 

rough ; and dig each of them six rod a 

day. I beg him to pay them, and I 

will pay him again; but the ground 

ought to be dug up as soon as possible. 

Some of the ears of corn will be found 

to have lust some of their grains, which 

has heen owing to their having been 

knocked about in the bags, or in the 

granary; but a few will be enough to 

begin with. 

The following is the list of the 
gentlemen to whom I, agreeably to the 
promise contained in my Register of 
the 19th of March, shall send parcels of 





the corn, accompanied, as before ob- 





Mr. Joseru Hutt, High Wycombe. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
Mr. N. Wacker, Wisbeach. 
Mr. Daniex Frier, Chatteris. 


ESSEX. 
Osporxe Butcuer, Esq., Malden, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. Ices, Fairford. 
DanieL Croome, Esq, Berkeley. 
Mr. Gomme, Bookseller, Gloucester. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Mr. Bicwoop, No. 40, Queen- street, Portsea, 

Mr. Fie_per, Botley, Southampton. 

Mr. James Kino, Havant. 

Mr. Ricuiarp Smitrn, Langard, Brading, Isle 
of Wight. 

Mr. GeorGe Grey, Alton. 

V. Eart, Esq., Winchester. 

Josern Briount, Esq., Uphurstbourne, An- 
dover. 

Mr. Exos Depams, Sutton Scotney, Win- 
chester. 

Mr. Joun TemPcLer, Lymington. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Mr. Wriiiam Totter, St. Neots. 
Mr. WictttaM Birp, Huntingdon. 

KENT. 

Mr. Fisu, Brewer, Earl’s-street, Maidstone, 
Mr. Kippinc, Corn Dealer, Tonbridge. 
Mr. Martin, Grocer, Seven Oaks. 
Mr. Reeve, Cranbrook, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Mr. Snaitu, Surgeon, Boston. 
Mr. Ricuanpb Pappison, Solicitor, Lowth. 
Josuua Ptaskit, Esq. Great Grimsby. 
Mr. Matruew Coats, Gainsborough. 
Mr. WittiaAM Beprorp, Sen., Lincoln. 


NORFOLK, 
Sir Tuomas Brevor, Bart., Hargham. 
Mr. James Keep, Lynn. 
Mr. Georce Wricut, Bookseller, Norwich. 
Witviam Witueks, Esq. Holt. 


SUFFOLK. 
Mr. Cossinc, Shve Maker, Bury. 
James GupGeon, Esq. Stow-market, 
Mr. CroutinG, Farmer, near Eye. 
Mr. Cuitps, Bungay. 


SURREY, 
Mr. Pym, Reigate. 
Mr. RowLanD, Chilworth, Guildford. 
Mr. Wuittaw, Brewer, Compton, Guildford, 
Mr. Tuomas Cossett, Farnham. 
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SUSSEX. 
Mr. Brazier, Worth Lodge Farm, Crawley. 
Mr, Grove, Battle. 
Mr. James Gray, Butcher, Chichester. 
Mr. Grorce Rosinson, Lewes Arms, Lewes. 
Mr; Hurst, Innkeeper, Kastbourne, Sussex. 


WILTSHIRE. 
Mr. Barttna, Fisherton, Salisbury. 
Mr. Srrona, Pewsey, down the valley towards 
Amesbury, 
James Crowoy, Esq., Highworth. 
Mr. Pike, Publican, Cricklade. 
Mr, Witcoxon, Prestou, Lancashire. 


I shall send, all these parcels off on 
Tuesday next. ‘There are some of the 
gentlemen who will, perhaps, not like 
the trouble that I am thus imposing 
upon them; but, as I shall pay the 
carriage of all the parcels, they will 
only have to throw the corn to their 
chickens, or pigs, and put the pamphlets 
into the fire. If only a hundred la- 
bourers, or only one, get a fat hog 
every year from what [ am doing, it 
will be a great deal more than the worth 
of a thousand times the trouble that | 
have taken. 





PRESTON COCK. 


Tuts is the name given to HUNT, 
in consequence of his having put upon 
his flag, at Preston, the picture of a red 
game-cock, clapping his wings. and 
crowwmg, while Srantey, his opponent, 
is represented: as a dunghill cock, run- 
ning away. ‘This great ignorant and 
impudent oaf, with regard to whose 
character and qualities and) actions 
and views, the good people of Pres- 
ton were completely deceived, having 
done every-thing in his power to 
prevent the Reform Bill from passing, 
I made a. full, exposure of his conduct, 
in my Register of the i2th instant. In 

‘ for this; he has brought @ pe- 
tition before the House of Commons, 
pretended to be from men who had 
worked for me, and whom I had paid in 
provisions. | will first insert the report 


from the Morayine Heranxp, and then 
show the good people of Preston what 
disgrace they have been«eluded to bring 
upon themselves and this town. ‘The 
transaetion. took place on the 20th of 
March 





Mr. Hunt said he had another petition to 
present, of which he had given notice. It 
showed the evils of the truck system, and was 
drawn up some 12 months ago, wheu thebon. 
Member for Staffordshire brought in his Bill 
to compel the payment of labourers’ wages in 
money, The petition was taken round to as 





many as eight or nine Members of that House 
soon after. it was drawn up, but they all had 
objections to presenting ut, for some reasow or 
other, but, as petitioners conceived, because 
it alluded to an individual, one Cobbett, who 
had some publication of whicl those hon. 
Members were in dread. The petition was 
brought to him (Mr. Hunt) at this time, to 
see whether he could recommend the petitioners 
to whom they should apply to present it; and, 
upon being told that so many Members had 
refused, he said, ‘if he were in Parliament, 
and knew the statements in it to be true; he 
should have no hesitation in presenting it.” 
When he (Mr. Hunt) became a Member of 
that House the petitioners reminded him of his 
former declaration, and called on him to fulfil 
it; aod, in accordance with the pledge: se 
given, he now preseated the petition. The 
hon. Member then proceeded to read the 
statements contained in the petition, which 
was as follows :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, iu Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the undersigned 
labourers, of the parish of Kensington,, 
in the county of Middlesex, aud of 
Barnes, iu the county of Surrey, 


Most Humbly showeth,—That your peti- 
tioners belong to a class of the community, 
who are destined by PROVIDENCE to earr 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. 

That, for some time. past, previous to. the 
winter of 1827 and the spring of 1828, 
your petitioners have been enabled to com- 
mand, as wages for garden and other labour, 
from 2s. fd. to 3s. a day; that with sueh 
wages, scanty aud insufficient as they are to 
purchase any thing other than the necessaries, 
of life, your bumble petitioners have been, 
nevertheless, able to support themselves, their 
families, and their children. 

That owing to the pressure of the times;, 
consequent upon the enormous taxes. with, 
which this country is burdeved, and which 
fall so heavily upon the labouring classes:of 
the community, your petitioners have-greatly- 
experienced the want of employment; but, 
being naturally anxious to embrace it when-. 
ever it offered itself, your humble petitioners. 
were compelled, by that necessity which arises 
from the increasing wants of their families, to 
accept of employ under ove William Cobbett,, 
fa murseryman and a; scedsman, residing; at 
Keusingjon, in the county of Middlesex, and 
also occupying what he calls an ‘* Indiay corm 


farm," at Barn Elms, in the county of Surrey, , 
the following terms: vamely,. 2Ibs. of: 
meat, létb..of bread, and diby of cheese pes: 
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day for each man! That the said William 
Cobbett assigued to your petitioners, as a 
reason for this sort of payment of wages, 
“his great desire to keep your petitioners 
from the cursed chandier’s shop aud the big 
brewer ; aud also that every man who worked 


for him shoald have in his bey some bread, | 


meat, and cheese.”’ 

These were the motives assigned by the 
said William Cobbett, for thus employing 
your humble petitioners; but more false or 
more hypocritical motives never were assigued, 
as willbe seen, and of which your honourable 
House will be perfectly convinced, by the 
following statement of facts : to wit, the meat, 
consisting of the worst part of bad mutton or 
cheap pickled pork, might have been bought 
by your humble petitioners at 5d. a pound 
retail; the bread, composed of coarse black 
Jiithy ‘Indian corn meal and rye flour, ata 
penuy a pound; and stinking cheese at 4d. a 
pound, making the wages of your petitioners 
to consist of food of the following valae, viz.— 
‘For Mottou or Pork.. 2th, at 5d... 10d. 

For Bread ..... cooeed Gat .. &h 
For Cheese ......coo. Sat4 .. 2 





Total....1 If aday. 


Thus paying your hamble petitioners, in lieu 
of 3s. or 2s 6d. aday in mouey, paying them 
in such disgusting food, to the utmost not 
worth more than thirteen-pence halfpenny 
(hangman’s wages), while the prime cost of il, 
to the said Williaw Cobbett, could aot possibly 
exceed sixpence three farthings. 

Your Honourable House, therefore, will 
readily perctive, from the foregoing premises, 
the trne eause and selfish motives which in- 
duced the said William Cobbett to adopt the 
infamous practice of payiug your bumble 
petitioners in meat and meal, iustead of the 
current coin of the realm. 

With sueh payment of wages your petition- 
ers, were left with uo means whatever to pur- 
chase clothes, fuel, beer, soap, candles, lodging, 
or even tobacco new rendered so neeessary by 
the habitsef their lives ; and, iu short, your 
buiible petitioners were deprived of the 
necessaries of life, or: compelled to sedi, at an 
immense loss,.a great portion of their. bard- 
earned, coarse, and unwholesome food, such 
as the hogs of the suid William Cobbett have 
been frequently known (o refuse, in order to 
purchase some one vf the articles above 
enumerated. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most: earnestly 
implore that yeur /Houourable .House will 
interpose between your humble petitioners 
and all such perseus who may be disposed to 
imitate the fatal and abominable ‘example of 
the said William Cobhett, and pass sucha law 
as will iu future protectthem from becoming the 
dupes of such low cunning, as alsofrean the 
addiitioual misery aud degradation of their 
station in life, by preserving them'from the. 
payment of wages iu’ fuod. 

And your petitiovers further pray that they 
may be permitted to prove all: and every alle- 


gation contained in their humble petition at 
the bar of your Honourable House. 

And yoor petitioners will ever pray. 

The hon. Member proceeded to observe 
that a grosser instance of the evils arising 
frum the truck system, perhaps had ‘never 
been brought before the House ; and he 
the system would soon be put an erid.to. Phe 
individual referred to (Cobbett) Add been 
attacking him (Mr. Hunt} in bis publications ; 
but he assured the House he was not instigated 
to present the petition from that circumstance. 
—He had pledged himself tw present the 
petition many months ago, before those attacks 
had taken place. 

I must have more room, and it'must 
be a time of less public interest, for me 
to give the history of this man. As ‘to 
the petition, the facts are these: That 
it was not my practice to pay men in 
provisions; that I kept always eight 
men and boys in house on a farm of 
eighty-eight acres ; that the men.paid 
in food were men who had no work, 
and who, in dead of winter, mind, told 
me they were starving; that food was 
given them, that their wives and:child- 
ren might get a part of the food ; that 
it was an act of mere charity on my 
part; that the meat was bought of Mr. 
Scares and Mr. Maruews, by the 
whole carcass, and the pork of Mr. 
AxerMan, and was the best that could 
be had, at least the fattest, as those 
gentlemen -will testify; that it is im- 
possible that the men could have:sold 
the food, if it had been so bad:that my 
Aogs refused it. In short, it isa string 
of lies from beginning to end. But, 
how came there to be such a petitian, 
and who sigued it, and when was it 
signed? Now, my friends, prepare your- 
selves for real ‘‘ matchless black.” In 
revenge for my resolution, taken about 
eighteen months ago, to ‘have nothing 
more to do with him, he. hatched a con- 
spiracy, the detail of which will, when- 
ever it shall come forth, astound even 
those.most accustomed to.eontemplate 
deeds.of villany. Having failed.n that, 
he resorted to this petition; and,now, 
look at his stuff, taken from the Heraid, 
and ‘then ‘take these facts; that ‘he 
(being unable to compose a sefitence 
himself fit fer the press) HAD DHE 
PETITION DRAWN UP AN #15 
OWN HOUSE; ‘that HE’DICPATED 





THE WHOLE OF IT; that HE 
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SENT IT TO GET SIGNED BY | Kilderbee, Sir H. 
A PARCEL OF IRISH PEOPLE, | Fs, Sir 1. D. 
who had DRINK GIVEN THEM] (0. 7’ gp 
FOR SIGNING IT; that he then Lindsay, J. 
CAUSED IT TO BE CARRIED TO| Lowther, Sir J. 
SEVERAL MEMBERS OF PAR-| Lowther Viscount 
LIAMENT, OF WHOM MR. HOB- | eee or 
HOUSE WAS ONE;; and that all of | Luttrell, J. F. 
them refused to have any thing todo with | Lygon, H. P. 
it; and that I pledge myself for the | Hyon, D. 

truth of these facts. There, my good | vackillup, J 
fellows of Preston: that’s your Cock ; | Mackinnon, C. 
that’s your “ DARLING,” as Mitchell | Mahon, Viset. 
called him at Manchester! A greater | allan, ae 
fool you might have chosen, for there Mandeville Visct. 
were the lunatic hospitals for you to go | Mauners, Lord R. 
to to get a representative ; if real life | Miles, P. J. 
afforded you no equal to him as bully and | Miles, W. 
coward, Shakspeare or Ben Jonson | Miler, ‘age 
might, perhaps, have given you his} Nicholl, Sir J. 
match in Pisrou or BosapiL; but as Norreys, Lord 


Liar, your choice sets at defiance all | Nugeut, Sir G. 
Owen, Sir J. 








approach towards equality, whether in 


real life or in fiction. 
is, however, 


choice 


The fault of the 
not yours: you 


were deceived ; you have done good, 
however; for you have lifted the sense- 
less and malignant thing up, that he 


| 


Owen, H,. O. 
Palk, Sir L. V. 
Peach, N. W. 
Pearce, J. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Pelham, J. C. 





might be seen by all; and that was what | Penruddock, J. H. 


was wanted. Such a thing can live} Perceval, S. 
only amidst troubles and strife. In- | Phipps, Fe W 
stinct teaches it this; and, therefore, | pio°'5 ae ats 
this horrible thing, which really ought | Planta, J. 

not to be called a man, by whose pre- | Pollen, Sir J. W. 


sence in it your beautiful town will Aree Maing 
never again be age: is raving mad | piive’ Ss. G. 


at the prospect of a state of justice and | Pringle, Sir W. H. 


of harmony, which the Reform Bill is so} Pusey, P. 
manifestly calculated to produce. Raine, J. 


Wu. COBBETT. | Reidy aw. “9 


Rogers, E. 
Ruse, Sir G. H. 





y 4 Rose, G. P. 
MINORITY. ae 
ENGLAND. Ryder, G. D. 


Sadler, M. T. 


(Continued from No. 13, col, 831.) Scarlett, Sir J. 
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Orford 

Chipping Wycomb 
Northallerton 
Raduorshire 
Wigan 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 
Ditto 

Carlisle 
Minehead 
Worcestershire 
Beeralston 
Seaiord 

Tregony 

Ipswich 

Wooten- Basset 
Appleby 

Boston 
Huntingdonshire 
Leicestershire 
Corle Castle 
New Romney 
Newcastle-uuder-Lyne 
Chippenham 
Great Bedwin 
Oxfordshire 
Buckingham 
Pembrokeshire 
Pembroke 
Ashburton 
Truro 

Devizes 
Tamworth 
Yarmouth 

Salop 

Wilton 

Newport, Isle of Wight 
Scarborough 

St. Mawes 
Cricklade 
Hastings 
Andover 

St. Germans 
New Radnor 
Sandwich 
Liskeard 
Chippenham 
Newport, Cornwall 
Dover 

Bewdley 
Bishop’s Castle 
Christcharch 
Christchurch 
St. Germans 
Tiverton 
Newark-up-Trent 
Malton 


Inglis, Sir R. H. Oxford University Scott, Sir S. Whitchurch 
Irving, J. Bramber Severn, J.C. Fowey 
Jenkins, R. Shrewsbury Seymour, H.B. Bodmin 
Jermyn, Earl Bury St. Edmunds Seymour, Lord Okehampton 
Joliffe, Sir W.G.H. Petersfield Shelley, J. V. Gatton 
Joliffe, G. E. Ditto Shelley, Sir J. Lewes 
Jones, J. Carmarthen Sibthorp, C. D. L. W. Lincoln 
Kearsley, J. H. Wigan Smith, T. A. Andover 
Kemmis, T. A. East Looe Smith, S. Wendover 
Keoyon, L. St. Michaels Smith, A. Wendover 





Kerrison , Sir E. Eye 


Somerset, Ld. R. E. H.Gloucestershire 
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Somerset, Ld. G. C, H.Monmouthshire 


Sotfieron, F. 
Stanley, W. S. 
Stevens, S. L. 
Stormont, Viscount 


Nottinghamshire 
Stockbridge 
Barnstaple 
Aldborough 


St. Paul, Sir H. D. C, Bridport 


Stuart, W. 
Stuart, J. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sugden, Sir E. B. 
Sumner, G. H, 
Taylor, G. W. 
Thompson, G. L. 
Thyune, Lord J. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tomline, W. E. 
Townshend, Ld. J.N. 


- 


Bedfordshire 
Huntingdon 
Banbury 
Weymouth 
Guildford 
Devizes 
Varmouth 
Bath 
Weobly 
Minehead 


B.Heilleston 


Townshend, H.G. P. Whitchurch 


Trench, F. W. 


Trevor, G. R. Carmarthenshire 
Tudor, G. Barnstaple 
Tunno, E. R. Bossiney 
Twiss, H. Newport, Isle of Wight 
Tyrell, J. T. Essex 
Ure, M. Weymouth 
Vailetort, Viscount Lostwithiel 
Vaughan, Sir R.W. Merionethshire 
Vaughan, J. E. Wells 
Villiers, Lord Rochester 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. Cornwall 
Wall, C. B. Guildford 
Walsh, Sir J. E. Sudbury 
Ward, W. London 
Warrender, SirJ.E. Honiton 
West, F. R. East Grimstead 
Wetherell, Sir C. Boroughbridge 
Whitmore, T. Bridgevorth 
Williams, O. Great Marlow 
Williams, T. P. Ditto 
Williams, R. Dorchester 
Winchester, H. Maidstoue 
Wortley, C. S. Bossiney 
Worchester, Marq. of Monmouth 
Wyndham, W. New Sarum 
Wynn, C. W. W. Montgomeryshire 
Yorke, Sir J. S. Reigate. 
SCOTLAND. 
Arbuthnot, H. Kincardineshire 
Baillie, Lieut-Col. J. Fortrose 
Balfour, J. West Anstruther 
Blair, W. Ayrshire 
Campbell, A. Renfrew 
Carnegie, Sir J. Aberdeen 
Dalrymple, Sir J.A. Haddington 
Douglas, H. R. K. Dumfries 
Douglas, C. ; Lanarkshire 
Drummond, H.H. Stirlingshire 
Doff, A. Elgin 
Gordon, W. Aberdeenshire 
Gower, Lord F. L. Sutherlandshire 
Graham, Lord M. W. Dumbartonshire 
Grant, F. W. Elzinshire 
Hay, Lord J. Haddingtonshire 
Hope, Sir A. Linlithgowshire 
Loughborough, Lord Dysart 
Lowther, J. H. Wigton 





Cambridge Town 





Maitland, Captain A. Berwickshire 


Monteith, H. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Pringle, A. 

Rae, SirW. 

Scott, H. F. 
Clerk, Sir George 


Lanark 
Perthshire 
Selkirkshire 
Bute 
Roxburghshire 
Edinburghshire 


Dundas, Rt. Hon, W. Edinburgh 
IRELAND, 


Bateson, Sir R. 


Londonderry County 


Beresford, Lord G. T. Waterford County 


Bernard, Viscount 
Blayney, C. D. 
Bruen, H. 


Brydges, Sir J. W. H. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Clements, J. M. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Coote, E. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, H. T. L. 
Corry, Viscount 
Dering, Sir E. C, 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Forbes, Viscount 
Goulburn, H. 
Handcock, R. 
Hart, G. V. 
Jones, T. 
Knox, J. H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, T. 
Maxwell, H. 
M‘Clintock, J. 
Meynell, H. 
Moore, G. 
North, J. H. 
Ogle, Sir C. 
Pennefather, M. 
Rochfort, G. 
Shaw, F. 
Shirley, E. J. 


Bandon Bridge 
Monaghan County 
County of Carlow 
Coleraine 

County of Down 
County of Leitrim 
County of Sligo 
Clonmell 

Queen’s County 
County of Tyrone 
Fermanagh County 
Wexford 

County of Kerry 
Longford County 
Armagh 

Athlone 

Donegall County 
Londonderry County 
Newry 

Longford County 
Dublin University 
County of Cavan 
County of Louth 
Lisburne 

City of Dublin 
Drogheda 
Potariington 
Cashel 
Westineath County 
City of Dublin 
Monaghan County 


Stewart, Sir H. County of Tyrone 
Tullamore, Lord County of Carlow 
Valentia, Viscount County of Wexford 
Wynne, J. Sligo 

TELLERS. 
Edinburghshire Clerk, Sir G. 
Buckinghamshire 


Chandos, Marquis 





PAIRED OFF IN FAVOUR, 


Burrell, Sir_C. M. 
Loch, J. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Powell, W. E. 
Saunderson, A, 
Sykes, D. 


New Shoreham 
Kirkwall 
Waterford 
Cardiganshire 
County of Cavan 
Beverley 


Tavistock, Marquis of Bedfordshire 


Wrottesly, Sir J. 


Staffordshire 


PAIRED OFF AGAINST. 


Archdall, M. 


Borradaile, Richard Newcastle-under-Lyne 


Brogden, J. 


Fermanagh Count 


Launceston 
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Cooke, Sir H. P. Orford 
Dundas, W. Edinburgh City 
Fitzgerald, J. Seaford 
Gascoyne, I. Liverpool 
Knatchball, Sir E. Kent 
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ABSENT. 

Confived to their rooms through illness and 
unable to attend, but who would have voted 
for the Second Reading. 

Burrell, W. Sussex 

Cavendish, Ld.G. A. M.Derbyshire 


Cradoek, J. H. Dundalk 
Rumbold, C, E. Great Yarmouth 
Barne,. F. Dunwich 
Bradshaw, R. H. Brackley 
Bulwer, -H.L. Wilton 

Cole, A. H. Enniskillen 
Frankland, R. Thirsk 

Gordon, Sir J. W.G. Launceston 
Gurney, H. Newtown 
Kavanagh, T. County of Carlow 
Legh, T. Newton 

Leslie, C. P. New Ross 
Mackenzie; SirJ.W. Ross-shire 
Menatgomery, Sir G. Peebles-shire 
Morison, J. Banffshire 
O'Brien, W. S. Ennis 

Pechel), Sir S. J.P. Helleston 
Smith, Sir C..E. Pontefract 
Smith, G. Midhurst 
Thyune, Lord W. Weobly 


Towashend,Ld. C.V.F.Tamworth 


Waldrond, B. Sudbury 
Welby, G. E. Grantham 
Williams, J. Winchelsea 
Wynne, C. W.G. Caernarvonshire 
Campbell, Captain = Nairnshire 
UNREPRESENTED. 


Clare, County—One ineligible 
Colchester— One ineligible 
Durham—One uoduly elected 
Evesham—Two void by reason of bribery 
Londonderry—Ineligible 

Nairnsbire— Vacated 





BLOODY OLD TIMES. 


Turs paper has, from its very birth, 
been infamous. It has always taken the 
side of -what it thought the strongest ; 
and has eried for ruin and bleed on what 
it thought the weakest. ‘The following 
letter, addressed to me, will speak for 
itself. 

Nottingham, 19th March, 1831. 
Sir, 

By ‘favour of a friend-who has given 

it to me for this purpose, I send -you 


Broopy Otpv Times. 





28. 


herewith a narrative of the memorable 
“Church and King” riots; which took 
place at Birmingham, in the year t791; 
and, by reference to Mr. Russell’s letter, 
page 29, you will perceive that, even.so 
early in its career, the Times newspaper 
was made the ‘vehicle of calumnieés 
against the Reformers of that period, 
nearly as wicked as those it has recently 
contained respecting you. 

It is, 1 surmise, the crewewho have 
the management of this infamous pub- 
lication, who, backed by the parsons, 
have preferred the indictment now pen- 
ding against you ; and, indeed, consider- 
ing what exposures you have made of 
these wretches, it is not at all. surprising 
that they have had recourse to this 
assassin-like mode of gratifying the 
revengeful ‘feelings which you have 
excited in them. 

That your triumph over this blood- 
thirsty crew may be as signal as their 
baseness is notorious, and that you may 
live many years to enjoy the proud 
reflection that your unwearied and well- 
directed exertions have mainly contriba- 
ted to the accomplishment of ‘that Re- 
fourm which has been the principal ob- 
ject of those exertions, is the fervent 
prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servaant, 


Aurrep Cox. 


Mr. Russew begins the letter above 
referred to thus: * Being in London, and 
‘* seeing in ‘THE TIMES of yesterday, 
‘* the most atrocious calumny that ever 
“ was laid before the public, | feel it my 
“ duty immediately to contradict it.” 
This letter, dated 20th July, 1791, was 
published in the Star; and it shows 
that, even then, the infamous paper was 
just what it is now. ‘The crew who 
owned it were one of the main causes 
of the atrocious deeds of that day. ‘The 
crew have however.seen their best days: 
they never can live in the atmosphere 
of justice ; they have been the greatest 
scourge to this country that this.country 
has had tovendare. It is a crew employ- 
ing a great capital in-printing to do in- 





jury to, and to inflict disgrace on, the 
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people of this kingdom ; and it has, for 
thirty years, been endeavouring to | 
destroy me, because I have constantly | 
been exposing its atrocious conduct. | 
However, its infamous career draws to- 
wards a close. Parviamentrary Re- 
Form would be a mockery, if it did not | 
destroy the mmopoly and the corruption, 

by which this hellish crew has been 
enabled to injure and destroy so many 
thousands of. virtuous families. ‘They 
have caused the blood of hundreds to 
be shed ; and it is time that a stop were 
put to their bloody work, which they 
have: now been carrying on for more 
than forty years! They hate parliamen- 
tary reform ; but they see that it must 
eome; they, only two days before the 
Bill was brought in, called the Ministry 
imbecile, and every thing else that was 
bad. They thendid not-expect what was 
coming. ‘They are the basest crew that 
ever disgraced the earth; and I thank 
God that a day of justice is at hand for 
them: The breaking up of this infamous 
erew will be felt from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. ‘There will be 
a time, soon, for bringing out the names 
of the principals-of this abandoned and 





bloody crew. They have had a. long 
race ; but they are nearly at the end of 


it. They are now trying to fit their) 


career to the new state of things; but 
their monopoly, and the corruption that 
feeds them, will be taken away ! 





SCOTCH TRICK 


AND 


THE REFORM BILL. 


Tue Lorps have chosen to discuss 
this mensure Lefore it is proposed to 
them! On the 28th of March, Lorp 
Wruarncurrre (Stuart Wortley that was), 
in making’a motion for papers, entered 
into a regular’ examination of the bill, 
and a general condemnation of it as 
revolutionary and as tending to the 
destruction of the government. In the 
course’ of the debate, the Prince or 
Warer.oo mate a speech, which was: 
answered by Loxp Grey, which two 





qyectiees are of ten thousand times the 
importance of all the other speeches, in 
both Houses, on this subject, if the. pith 
of all of them could be collected into 


one mass. ‘To remark upon these 
speeches shall now, after inserting 
them, be my business. Both the 


speeches are frank; but that of the 
Paince or WareRr.oo is admirable on 
account of its ample avowal of all the 
views of the speaker. It is a. speech 
full of good sense ; and it contains the 
only sample of the kind that I have 
seen in any of the speeches of those 
who have opposed this bill for reform. 
The Prince comes to the real grounds 
of objection, plump at once; and Lory 
Grey answers him. If they were to 
talk to the end of their lives, they 
would not, consistent with their views 
of the matter, say more, as to the real 
question at issue, than they have said 
in these speeches. ‘lhese speeches are, 
therefore, of great interest. 

enable us to judge correctly of the views 
of both the parties, and they point out 
to us the points on which we have to 
form our opinions with regard to the 
consequences of this great measure: I 
shall, therefore, insert both the speeches, 
as I find them reported in the Mornmve 
Curonicue, pointing out by takes the 
passages ' to which I think it necessary 
to direct the reader’s attention. 

But before I do this | must notice a 
famous Scorcu T'ri¢k that is now play- 
ing off. As I wish all to be harmony, 
[ have no: pleasure in exposing this 
trick, especially as it compels me to use 
the national epithet to designate it:; but, 
as the reader will presently: see, it-ise 
duty which I have to perform. 

From the moment the present. mi- 
nistry was formed, every effort: that 
the Scotch could make, was made to 
cause the public to believe that it was 
Brovewam, to whom we were to look 
reform: others might assist,. but he tf 
was who was to be the great doer. 
Endless were the puffs put forth. by 
them for this purpose ; and, atthe time 
of the hangings, when the publie thought 
that the Ministry could not stand, per- 
fectly scandalous was the puffing for the 


purpose of preparing a‘ public’ cry to 
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keep Brougham in though the rest should | spectator; he has an axe, indeed, but 


go out! Concurrently with these puffs | 
came out insinuations against Lord | 


Grey, and broad hints that he thought |it! But, here I am going to notice the 


he has it on his shoulder, and is made 
to look as if he was not going to use 


more about providing for his family | Scotch envy and malignity. There is 
than he did about measures for the good | written on Lord Grey’s axe, “ Grey’s 


of the country. When the Rerorm 
Bit came out, out came the puffs 
again, making Brouecnam the prominent 
author of it. I, however, soon effectu- 
ally settled that point, by showing that 


family-chopper ! ” Then, in his other 


hand, which he holds behind his back, 
he holds a scroll with the word “ NE- 
POTISM” written on it. Now, this 


_ was invented by no handkerchief maker 


the very same measure had been ac-|or caricaturist; but by as foul a fel- 


tually moved for in Parliament by Lord 
Grey thirty-four years ago! ‘This si- 
lenced the Scotch puffs in newspapers ; 
but it isa nation perfectly indefatigable ; 
kick them out at the front door, they 
creep in at the back door; expose one 
of their lies, they instantly invent 
another. They have now got out a 
popular picture, which has been printed 
on silk, and forms a handkerchief, 
which is selling very extensively, and 
of which I will here give a description. 

The picture is entitled, “ The Attack 
** of the Reformers on the Old Rotten 
“ Tree ; or, the Foul Nests of the Cor- 
“‘morants in Danger.” ‘The picture 
represents a tree, on the trunk of which 
is written, “‘ Rotten-borough System ;” 
on the several branches of the tree are 
nests, each bearing the name of some 
one of the infamously rotten boroughs ; 
and there is a cormorant sitting in each 
nest, with its head out, and apparently 
squalling from the alarm. Such is the 
tree. On the ground isa troop of sup- 
porters of the tree on one side, amongst 
whom are the prominent speakers 
against the bill; on the other side there 
is a troop of assailants, with axes where- 
with to chop dowa the tree, in the 
trunk of which they have alrealy made 
a great gash. Nowcomes my interest- 
ing facts. IT IS BROUGHAM WHO 
IS PLACED AT THE HEAD OF 
THIS TROOP, with an enormous axe 
in his hand, or rather in both hands, 
which he is lifting up over his head, 
ready to give the final blow. ‘There 
are several persons who follow him ; 
but Lord Jouxn Russaut is not there 
at all. By and by, in the REAR 
of the troop, comes Lord Grey! 
He is walking, as if almost a mere 





low, a fellow of great jaw and little 
judgment, as foul a fellow as ever the 
faction of Bure or that of Dunpas 
contained. By the words family chop- 
per on the axe, and the word nepotism 
on the scroll, is meant to be conveyed 
the meaning that Lord Grey has had 
no other object in view than the fatten- 
ing his family, upon the public money 
than which a baser attempt to impose 
upon the people, never was made in 
this world. I have been an observer of 
Lord Grey’s conduct for forty years, 
or thereabouts ; and he has always been 
not only clear of any such ground of 
imputation ; but has been just the con- 
trary. He, in 1795, differed from the 
Duke of Beprorp, Fox, and all his 
friends in opposing grants of money, 
to the then Prince of Wales, and there- 
by laid the pretty certain ground of his 
exclusion from office for the life of that 
Prince of Wales, and this turned out 
to be actually the case. When he 
was in office in 1806 and 1807, his 
brother George, then an old cap- 
tain in the navy, was made com- 
missioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard, 
and a fitter appointment never was 
in this world. The only fault upon 
that occasion was, that Sir Charles 
Saxton, who was turned out te make 
way for this brother, had a retired allow- 
ance given him of eight hundred pounds 
a year. He ought to have been turned 
out, and Mr. Grey put in his place 
without any additional expense to the 
public, but it is most likely that the 
GrenvILiss, who possessed the real 
powers of that ministry, would not 
permit this tobe. Lord Grey has now 
made his other brother a Dean, his son 
an under Secretary of State in the Colo- 
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nial Department. Epwarp Extis, who, | 


I believe, married a’sister of Lord Grey, 
he has appointed to some office not in 
the Cabinet and not very prominent. 
One of the Barincs, who has married a 
niece of his, he has made a junior 
Lord of the ‘Treasury; and there 
may be some other persons related 
to him to whom offices have been 
given. Now, as to the Deanery, 
which is the only thing that he has 
given to any relation, which any mer- 
chant of note or any tradesman of 
note would think worth his acceptance ; 
as to the Deanery, Lord Grey’s brother 
cannot be less than sixty years of age, 
I think; I have been told that he is 
a man of great learning; we have 
never heard of him at horse-races or 
at routs; and, upon the supposition 
that there should be Deans (a supposi- 
tion, however, which I do not enter- 
tain), somebody must have been made 
Dean of Hereford; and, under these 
circumstances, would it not have been 
miserable affectation, would it not have 
been hypocrisy sufficient to deprive his 
Lordship of a public confidence, not to 
have given this Deanery to his brother i 
Besides, what is all this stuff about em- 
ploying relations The question is, 
Is the man fit for his post * That is the 
first thing ; that ;secured, his being a 
relation to his superior in office is an 
advantage to the country ; for, asin the 
case of Lord Howick, for instance, will 
he not be more diligent, will he not be 
more likely to do his best in the dis- 
charge of his duties, when, in addition 
to his other motives, which must be 
common to all persons in office, he has 
the powerful motives of pleasing his 
father, and of doing every thing which 
shall tend to the success and durability 
of his father’s power? Speaking for 
myself, I can say that it must be some 
very powerful motive indeed, and far 
beyond all considerations of self-inter- 
est, that could induce me to quit my 
happy and independent state, and render 
myself, in any way, responsible to the 
public ; but, all the world should not 
make me assume such responsibility 
without having some one or more of my 
own sons to confide in and to be at 
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hand to assist me. This is so natural ; 
it is every way so right, that to attempt 
to brand it with the appellation of 
‘* nepotism,” a term applied to the con- 
duct of those Popes who brought great 
swarms of their relations to feed upon 
| the people, argues thoughtlessness ap- 
proaching to idiocy. 

| But, now, observe, Lord Guey is, in 
(this picture, put in contrast with 
|Brovenam; and this was done in 
| print, in the Morning Chronicle, almost 
immediately after the Ministry was 
formed. A mastership in Chancery had 
fallen vacant. Broveuam has a brother 
at the bar whom nobody ever heard of 
till now, except that be he who sits for 
the rotten borough of Dounton, in vir- 
tue of the truckery carried on with re- 
gard to the seat for Cockermouth, and 
the threatened contest for the county of 
Westmoreland, all which, if properly 
shown up, would make a display of 
hppocrisy, such as has seldom been seen 
even in these days of hypocrisy. 

This  mastership in Chancery, 
BroucHam gave to some other person, 
and not to this brother! Out came the 
astonishing proof of disinterestedness, 
in puff after puffin the Scotch Advocate, 
commonly called the Morning Chro- 
nicle. But, praise of Broucuam was 
not enough. There must be the con- 
trast between him and Lord Gagy. 
“* How different is this from the nepo- 
tism of the Premier!” Never was 
any-thing more base thanthis. But the 
generous Brougham, after giving one 
more master in chanceryship to some- 
body else, has given the third to this 
rotten borough brother, unless there be 
two brothers. 

So much for “ nepotism ;” and now 
let us take another look at the pic- 
ture: not’ only is Lord Grey, who is 
the author and the sole author of this 
measure, poked into the rear of the ase 
sailants of corruption, but, in the back- 
ground of the picture, there is a hill 
called Constitution Hill, and on which 
the king stands waving his hat and 
cheering on the assailants. On his right 
hand, most distant from the scene of 
action, the Irish people are represented 
by a ragged rough-headed fellow wav- 
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John Bull and Sawney, the one waving 
his hat and the other his cap ; the one 
in a smock-frock and the other in his 
Kelt. When people are drawn up in 
ranks, the first post of honour is the 
centre; then you go to the flanks; ac. 
cordingly, Sawney is here put upon the 
flank; it is he that is nearest to the 
scene of action; it is he that cuts the 
brilliant figure. In short, here is a 


picture which represents the tree of 


Scorcu Trick, 


ing a club, on the other side of him are | 
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the public spirit which has produced 
this measure ; but truth is truth; and 
since such audacious attempts are made 
to take the honour from the right 
owners, it is just to state, that it belongs 
in reality to the English, and to the Eng- 
lish alone. It is now notorious to all 
the world, that the measure was pro- 
posed to the Parliament by Lord Grey, 
thirty-four years ago. It is notorious 
that it is he who has now brought 
forward the measure; and it is noto- 





corruption as chopping down; that re-| rious that he is an Englishman. That he 
presents the Scotch as the great; must for those thirty-four years have 
actors in the work; that represents; wished to see the measure carried, no- 
Broveuam as at the head of those body can doubt ; and that he has been 
papas and M actually ia. an ~vatam “gral es it pape mi r 
e exploit in his person, while the En- | England, and by the people of Englan 
glish are represented as only falling in| alone, is as clear as the sun at noon- 
to assist in the affair accidentally and day. What! Will the Scotch, and 
very vse and ee Lord bees is| overage opens hg pap 
represented as sneaking up in the rear,| drive me, against my will, to write the 
a-sort of hesitating spectutor,.and con-| history of the conduct of the former, 
templating how he shall make some-|and to ransack the pages of the Epin- 
thing out of the affair for his family. |scercu Review? I hope they will not; 
The old readers of the Register will| 1 hope they will keep quiet upon this 
recollect the affair of the “ INVINCI- | subject ; I hope that I shall see no more 
BLE SrANDARD,” which, if I see |of their insolent puffs; and in that 
oo ew Scotch ar I will, one had ings. Fives pr = ae to stir up 
these duys, republish entire to the ,arecollection of the past. 
eternal shame of the Scotch braggarts.! I cannot, however, conclude these 
I am the only Englishman that I know observations without remarking, that, 
of, besides Doctor Jonnson (and it is amongst the beneficial effects of this 
curious, that this part of my paper is | change, will be finally the total break- 
written in the very room in which he\ing-up of that Scotch faction ‘i 
used to sit, in Bolt-Court, while he was has been a scourge to England from 
exposing the frauds of this bragging | the reign of James [. up to the present 
race); with the exception of him, | am day: and which has been — degrading 
the only Englishman that ever laid on| curse ever since George III. came to 
well and truly at this at once crawling the throne. It has, in fact, ruled Eng- 
and’ climbing race of men. I will, as1 land and disposed of its ore = its 
said before, republish the affair of the pleasure. First in the hands of Bure, 
Invincible Standard, if I see one more and then in the hands of the Dunpases, 
attempt, however feeble, to inculcate | it has undermined every ancient insti- 
the notion that Brougham has had any- tution of the country, hardened the 
thing at all to do with the making of hearts of the rich, introduced manners 
delighrs In centres, T wilt comtrost dhe | Cure | 1k eprent over ie cimayiryom 
elights in contrasts, I will contrast the | ; é 
history of the conduct of Lord Grey,with accursed philosophy, which substitutes 
regard to reform, with that of the con- | the word population instead of that of 
duct of this puffed-off hero of the Scotch. | people, and which consider the work- 
It is not my desire to make compari- | ing classes as men ee ee upon 
sons at all, to shut out any part of our |a farm, the mere property of the own-. 
countrymen, whether Irish or Scotch, | ers of the land and’ of the state ; and'to: 
from their share of the lionour due to’ be treated in whatever manner is most 
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onducive to the enjoyment of the pro- 
prietors. I am at any time able to 
(prove that the Scetch receive more out 
of the taxes than they pay to them, and 
that they contribute not a farthing to 
the peace and the power of the country. 

To‘them have been given the army, 
the navy, the colonies. ‘They have it 
all. First the faction of Bures, then 
that of the Dunpases, have engrossed 
every-thing where money is to be got; 
while-their country pays in taxes next 
‘to nothing. ‘To the Burr faction we 
owe the loss of America; to the Dun- 
‘Das faction we owe the indelible dis- 
graces of the last war against that 
country. Drummonp, Cocnrans, Ross : 
it was all Scotch. Look at the navy 
list; look at the army list ; look ai the 
governorships of colonies ; look at the 
East Indies and the West; look at the 
seven islands of Malta; look at New- 
foundiand, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada: look at it all, and you 
will find it all Scoteh: every-thing that 
has power, every-thing that has emolu- 
ment, is Scotch. 

Reform will change this; reform 
will destroy the accursed system out of 
which it ‘has sprung; it will restore 
meat and bread to the English work- 
ing people, and it will reduce the 
Straight-backed Scotch idlers to work 
or to starve. Jt cannot do otherwise 
than produce effects like these. It is 
the taxes raised on the English that 
these vermin have ‘fed on, and that too 
without any advantage to the good and 
laborious people of Scotland, who have 
suffered from these vermin as much as 
we have. Reform will blow the ac- 
cursed Scotch philosophy to air. We 
Shall hear no more of it in four years 
from this.day, by which time Matravs 
and -hiscrew will have become a bye- 
word ; and we shall be for ever de- 
livered ‘from the hearing of their brutal 
and. nasty precepts and projects. 

So mueh for the “ Scotch trick ;”’ and 
now forthe two speeches of the Prince 
of Warervoo and of Lord Grey, which 
I have mentioned above, which I am 
now about to insert, and which I wish 
my reatlers to gothruugh, from begin- 
fling to end, with ‘attention. 
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The Duke of WeLtincron wouldnot apolo- 
gise for rising so late, or for not having risen 
before, because really until the speech just 
delivered from the Wovlsack no auswer had 
been made, whatever might have been -at- 
tempted, to his noble Friend. (Lord Whara- 
cliffe.) I have not (said his Grace) in any 
degree changed my opiuion since | addressed 
your Lordships early in the Session upon the 
subject of Reform. tn principle, the repre- 
sentative system of the country is so pertect, 
that it ought not to be changed; iu principle, 
you can no more deprive a Borough of ‘its 
franchise, without a proof of delinquency, 
than you can deprive me of my seat here, or 
my noble Friend of his estate in Yorkshire. 
Until now this House has always required 
proof of guilt before it proceeded to disfran- 
chisement, I admit that there might be cir- 
cumstances of necessity which would govern 
this strict rule, but what I contend for now, 
and what I have contended for all along is, 
that this is net a case of necessity. No ne- 
cessity has been established. The noble Lond 
on the Woolsack talks of the claims of those 
who have shed their blood in the service of 
their country. I feel for that class too as sin- 
cerely as the noble Lord; but let us recollect 
that they are not the persons who are tore- 
ceive this franchise. (Hear, hear.) All the 
noble Lords, and all the hon. Members who 
have hitherto spoken, seem to have left out of 
the question this consideration, that it is a 
Legislative Assembly you ought to create, and 
not a body of voters, a House of Commons, 
and not a constituency. This is:a pvint to 
which it becomes Ministers especially to look. 
The noble aud learned Lord telis us that he 
would keep some rotten boroughs in prefer- 
ence to others. Preference defeats the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, aud if he adheres to his pre- 
ference, he must relinquish his principle. 
Now as to the present House of Commons, I 
maintain that it is as complete aud perfect a 
Legislative body as can be required. I assert, 
that, especially since the peace, it has shown 
itself the most etticient guardian of the sta- 
bility of the throne, the interests of the nation, . 
and the rights of the people. I say further, 
that it has done better service as a Legislative 
Body than any assembly of ‘the same cha- 
racter at avy former time, apd for:au equal 
period, and that this beneficial course was 
ooly interrupted by ‘the introduetion of 
this discussion. (Hear, bear.) 1 have the 
authority of the noble Marquess himself, the 
President of the Council, for saying that 
were he to appoint a House of Commons, he 
could not select ove better adapted to the 
great ends of national welfare, giving, as it 
ought, a due prepouderance to the weight of 
landed rty. The noble Ear), tov, at the 
head of his: Majesty's Goverament in 1817 ,on 
the presentativn of a Petition upon this-very 
subject, admitted that the House df Commons 
was always ready tu assert and maintain the 
interests of the people. Therefore, instead 





of abandoning, or even qualifying, the opinion 
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I delivered at the opening of the Session, I mons, and it was not worth my while to con- 


continue to entertain it in its full force, sup- 

orted in it by the sentiments of the two noble 
code I have mentioned. Some remarks by 
the noble Baron (Durham), and by the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland, do net seem to me 
exactly correct in point of fact. It is very 
true that the late Government brought for- 
ward the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and it is 
equally true that I lost the regard and support 
of many valuable frieuds by the introduction 
of that measure: but | did no more than I 
thought my public duty. And I was not to 
be misled by imaginary dangers, or alarmed 
by ivtimidation. (Hear, bear.) [ did what 
as a man | ought to have done, and what as 
aman I would do again. (Hear, hear.) 1 
alterwards had some differences with a noble 
Earl opposite (Grey), but, notwithstanding, |! 
felt called upou to retain the position | held 
in the Government as long as I enjoyed the 
approbation of my Sovereiga and the confi- 
dence of the Legislature. Then came the 
Revolution in France, followed by that of 
Belgium, and, like the former Revolutions of 
Naples and of Spain, they naturally excited a 
strong sensation here—a strong desire for 
Parliamentary reform. But I did net think 
then, any more than I think now, that that 
desire was irresistible. If Parliasment should 
see reason to decide that the proposed altera- 
tion in the Constitution is pot necessary, and 
ought not to be made, | am confident that the 
country will acquiesce in that decision. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe that the wish for reform is 
strong and growing ; but if the people see that 
the subject is fairly discussed, and honestly de- 
termined here, | am sure that they will submit 
without a murmur. (Hear, hear.) Already 
the sensation produced by the French aud 
Belgian Revolutions has subsided; the na- 
tives of this country have seen the deplorable 
results by which those commotions bave been 
followed, and are wisely warned by the suf- 
ferings of their neighbours. Theu came the 
question of the Civil List. I do not assert 
that there was actuaily a combination of 
parties on that occasion against the Govern- 
ment; but | certainly heard it; and whether 


it were or were not by concert, parties cer- ) 


tainly did unite, Ministers were left in a mi- 
nority, and we thought proper to resign. 


This | beg leave to state, however, that the | 


question of Parliamentary reform had no 
more to do with our resignation than it had to 


do with any other part of my conduct. We) 


were out-voted ou Monday, and next morning 
I resigned; and for this reason: | would 
not éxpose his Majesty and the country to 
the inconvenience of beivg out-voted on 
the subject of reform in Parliament. There 
is the truth. 1 repeat it: we resigned on 
Tuesday, because we did not choose to ex- 
pose the King and the country to the iucon- 
venience of our being defeated, as we should 
probably have been, on the question of Reform. 
(Hear, hear.) We resigned because we did 
not enjoy the confidence of the House of Com- 
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tinue in office a day longer with the chance of 
heing again out-voted. 1 now come to the 
circumstances under which his Majesty’s 
present Miuisters came into office. On the 
first day the noble Earl came down to this 
House and stated, that he took office upon 
three principles :—1. Retreuchment—2. Peace 
—3. Parliamentary Reform. As to the two 
first, Retrenchment and Peace, there is, I ap- 
prehend, no difference between the noble Earl 
and myself. It has turned out that not a six- 
pence is to be retrenched by the noble Earl 
aud his colleagues ; and they have, I believe, 
admitted that in poiut of economy we have 
done all that could be done. As to Peace also, 
I bupe I may say that the noble Earl found 
every-thiug in such a train as to enable him to 
avoid hostilities with all the world. Upon some 
minor points there might be differences ; but - 
this I must observe, that rather than run the 
risk of putting the noble Earl in a situation 
of difficulty, [| never would consent that even 
a question should be put to him here regarding 
our foreign relations. (Cheers.) No man de- 
sires more earnestly than I do the prosperity 
and permanence of the noble Earl's Govern- 
ment—not, indeed, out of personal attach- 
ment to himself, but out of regard to the in- 
terests of the country, which must be mate- 
rially injured by rapid and sudden changes. 
(Hear, hear.) Next, as to the third point— 
Parliamentary Reform. It seems that the 
present Ministers obtained the consent of the 
King, and the King’s name has been used 
upon the question, not only by persons who 
were not authorised, but upon improper occa- 
sions. ‘True it is that they have the sanction 
of his Majesty for this particular measure ; 
but to say that the King is bound for more 
than following the recommendation of his 
Coustitutional Advisers, is holding language 
improper in this place, and I believe not ex- 
actly founded in fact. (Hear, hear.) Let us 
louk, then, first, what the measure ought to 
be ; and, secondly, what itis. It ought to be 
a measure to enable the Government to carry 
on the service of the King in Parliament ac- 
cording to the constitution established at the 
Revolution. His Grace then proceeded to 
examine how the constitution had worked, as 
far as regarded the House of Commons, from 
1688 to the present time. He contended that 
the business had been carried on most satisfac- 
torily by a conjunction of persons of property, 
talent, and knowledge of all kinds, represent- 
ing all the great interests of the kingdom, and 
that for 140 years they had promoted the pros- 
perity, and’maiutained the glory, of the British 
nation. If, then, such a House of Commons 
—so constituted and so gifted—were to be de- 
stroyed, it was the duty of Ministers to take 
care that it was succeeded by a representative 
bedy which would give to the King’s Govern- 
meut the necessary support. His Grace then 
examined the provisions of the bill, especially 
as it regarded Hampshire, and the towns of 
Winchester, Christchurch, Southampton, and 
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Lymington, and a number of other places that | 
would not be represented excepting in the | 
general mass of the representation. With re- | 
gard to the great body of the electors, he ob- | 
served that they would be chiefly shopkeepers ; 
and he asked, whether it was fit that they. 
should be the persons to return Members to 
the great council of the nation, which was to! 
take into consideration the domestic, foreign, 
colonial, landed, commercial, and manu- 
facturing interest in the uation? (Hear, hear.) 
He had heard of the establishment of a com- 
mittee in London to point out proper Members 
for the great towns in the country, He did 
not believe that it was already formed; but 
he did believe that it could be constituted ; 
and then he wished to know whether it was 
fit that such an uniform system of representa- 
tion should be adopted, as would enable a 
committee in London to dictate Members for 
Leeds or Manchester? He adverted to what, 
of his own knowledge, had occurred in France 
on the subject of the election law since 1817. 
Two changes had subsequently been made in 
that law, and two general elections had taken 
place, each more favourable to the Govern- 
ment; and the result had been the formation 
of a Parliament with which it was impossible 
for any Ministers to co-operate. He denied 
that he had been in any way connected with 
the French Miuisters; that he had ever 
written to Prince Polignac, to Charles X. 
previous to his abdication, or to any member 
of the French cabinet, without the knowledge 
and participation of his colleagues. He would, 
therefore, tell the noble Lord on the Woolsack, 
that he had no more to do with the French 
Government than the noble Lord himself— 
perhaps not so much. (Laughter.) These 
proceedings in France had rendered a revolu- 
tion inevitable. He wished the House would 
advert to what was the business of Government 
in Parliament. The business of the Govern- 
ment went to every-thing. It was not long 
since they had heard the learned and noble 
Lord on the Woolsack propose on his own 
account a new judicial system. He could tell 
them that it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to decide on that question ; but if! 
there was a reformed Parliament, it would be 
found that the noble and learned Lord would 
be too strong for the Government on that 
question. In the same manner there was not 
a question affecting the trade, manufacture, 
or the Corn Laws, that was not especially the 
business of the Government; and he wanted 
to know how the Government would be able to 
carry on those questions after the Parliament 
had been returned in this manner? With re- 
spect to the question of Tithes and of the 
Established Church, wuch difficulty would 
present itself. The duty of Government on 
this head appeared to him to be clearly 
orn out. In the first place they had the 
Xing’s Coronation Oath; in the next they had 
the Act of Union with Scotland and the Act of 
Union with Ireiand, both of which required 
that the Church of England should be the 








Established Church in England and in Ireland. 
Now he wanted to know how the Established 
Church was to be maintained after the election 
of Members of Parliament was to be placed 


on this fuoting? He did not wish to carry 


the argument further than it would go, but 
the affairs of Government were so compli- 
cated, they were so bound up with Acts of 
Parliament, Charters, and Corporations, that 
it was quile impossible for a Ministry to go into 
Parliament, unless they were certain that they 
had with them a majority to support those esta- 
blishments. He inferred from all this, that 
the constitution of this country could not, in 
a reformed Parliament, be carried on as it 
hitherto had been carried on. He did not mean 
tu say that the crown of England would noé 
last. It certainly might be restricted to the 
army, the navy, and the ordnance, but the rest 
must be left to the House of Commons, which 
would not be the constitution as it now existed. 
He was sorry that on this question he had to 
differ from some of his friends; but feeling no 
other desire than that his services might be of 
use to the country, he considered that there 
was no necessity for him to conceal his 
opinion ; and he wished to God that he could 
convince the noble Earl and his colleagues of 
the error into which they had fallen. He, 
however, had the most entire conviction, 
from all the examination and experience that 
he had been able to briug to the subject, that 
the country would be placed in the greatest 
peril if the bill was passed iu its present shape. 
The Lorp Cuance.tor said, that it would 
be easy to believe him when he stated that he 
had nothing to do with Prince Polignac or 
Charles the Tenth ; nor with their adversaries 
had he anything to do further than tendering 
his humble opinion, jn conjunction with the 
liberal party in this country, expressing a hope 
that they would lean to the side of mercy. 
Earl Grey said, that if he had consulted his 
own case, he should not have addressed their 
Lordships ; but there were some pvints in the 
speech of the Noble Duke-which he thought 
required observation. He would begin by 
expressing the same wish which the noble 
thuke had expressed towards him. He wished 
to God that he could convince the noble Duke 
of the error into which he had fallen. The 
noble Duke thought that they were io error; 
be certainly thought the contrary ; but which 
was right time alone could show. There was, 
however, this presumption on his (Lord Grey’s) 
side, that there was hardly a man ina that 
House, or the country, thatdid not allow that 
some change was required. ‘the point, how- 
ever, to which the noble Duke remained 
pledged was, that the thing was perfect as it 
stood, that wlth all its abuses it was counter- 
balanced in a great degree by the benefits it 
had conferred on the country; that those 
abuses were an essential part of it, and that if 
they were to be corrected or retracted, it would 
put an end to the glory of the country. In this 
opinion, however, few men would be found to 
concur, and the noble Duke himself had con- 
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‘fessed that he was obliged to lament that he of the people on which alone the-security ‘of 
coald not concur with many of those with whom the Government could rest. And he weuld 
he bad been im the habit of acting : indeed, he ask if it was possible for him (if he meanbto 
(Lord Grey) did not know that the noble! maintain avy character for Aristucracy) to 
Duke had stated that there was one with | take office on any condition but that of beiag 
which he could concur. He (Lord Grey) had | allowed to state to the Parliament, and pro- 
not heard from any one, aud certainly not | pose to the country, that which had’ been be- 
from his’noble Friend (Lord Wharncliffe), that | fore stated to be necessary for the seeurity of 
it would be possible to reform with safety,/the country? But the noble Duke had 
without making some attempt tu testure sa- alluded to some declaration which he (Lord 
tisfaction aud confidence to the peuple, by Grey) had made in the year 1817—he did not 
giviog them a share inthe representation of |/know on what occasion. The noble Dake 
the country, of which they thought that| seemed to think that the declaration whieh 
they were unjustly deprived. The noble Duke | he then made proved that his opinion then 
had stated that the consequence of the di- | was uot the same as it was now. He (Lord 
vision against the late Governmeut on the | Grey) would not undertake to recollect every- 
Civil List had arisen from a combination of | thing that he had said during the period of 
parties. He took it as indicating such a want | forty-five years that he had occupied a seat 
of confidence on the part of the House of|in Parliament. But he was so confident io 
Commons, that he thought it necessary to | the principle that had regulated his opinien— 
resign—uot because the Committee was car- | he was so contideut of the consistency of the 
ried, but because he felt it to be his duty, asa | views he had entertained, and that he bad 
good and loyal subject, to save his Sovereign | never swerved from urging the necessity of 
the difficult, and, perhaps, dangerous situa- | a Parliamentary Reform—that he would 
tion in which he might be placed if the | maintain, without fear of contradiction, toat 
question of Parliamentary reform was intro- | he had never said any-thing that was contrary 
duced. If this, then, was the case, it was on/to that opinion, or adverse to the question 
account of the subject of reform that the noble | of reform. If he had rightly understood the 
Duke had resigned (the Duke of Wellington | noble Duke, his (Lord Grey’s) declaration re- 
signified his dissent). He had been stating | lated to the benefit arising from the present 
the noble Dake’s own words. House of Commons: but he bad no objection 
The Duke of WettinGron said that he had | to say now, that with all its faults (which so 
determined to resign because he had not the | far from helping it to work well, impeded its 
confidence of the House of Commons. He | motions) it was still, taking it altogether, the 
might have remained longer in office if the | dest legislative assembly in the world. But it 
question of reform had not been to come on was because he thought that the effect for 
on the Tuesday; but deeming that he was | which it had been formed would be produced 
bound to resigu, be determined to do so on | ina still greater degree, that he proposed the 
the Tuesday, avd he certainuly chose the Tues- | present measure; for, however good it might 
day on accouut of the motion fur reform. be, he could not shut his eyes to the great and 
Earl Gary had already stated the observa- | notorious defects which had been proved ‘to 
tions of the noble Dake as they struck him, | exist: more especially when those defects 
and the only difference appeared to be, that, | were more and «.ore felt by the people, and 
having determined to resign, he hastened | were producing weakness and insecurity where 
it to avoid the time when the question of | there vught to be strength and security. The 
Parliamentary Reform might have been car- | noble Duke had said, that he felt no differenee 
ried. (Hear, hear, hear.) There could be | between them as tu peace; ifthe noble Duke 
no doubt that there did exist a strong feeling | meant (aud he did not mean to insinuate that 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform (from he did not mean it) that bis desire was the 
whatever source it might have been derived) | preservation of peace, there certainly was. no 
amoug the people of England, and the noble | ditference between them. ‘But ‘the | noble 
Duke had stated, that if he had remained in Duke had taken credit for not having asked 
office, he had reason to apprehend that it | any questions calculated to embarrass the Go- 
might be decided in a way adverse to bis| vernment. He was sure that the noble Duke 
wishes. The opinion of the necessity that | teo well understood his duty to put questions, 
there was for reform, had vot pressed itself| in the very delicate and difficult situation in 
upon his mind then for the first time ; for ou | which he must have known that the Goverm- 
the first night of the Session, he had had a | ment was placed: and-even i! they had been 
strong feeling on the subject, and the noble | put, he, (Lord Grey,) at least, too well kuety 
Duke cuuld not forget it, for it had produced | his duty to have answered them. He elaimed 
from him that declaration which had so as- | credit for having eudeavoured to preserve 
tounded the country. He could not have for- | peace, but, at the same time, he hegged*to 
gotten that he (Lord Grey) ov the first night | assure their Lordships that he never’ would 
of the Session stated, that one of ‘the best} sacrifice any-thing that he believed: essential 
securities and defences to which the Parlia- | to the hovour avd welfare of Eugland. With 
meut could resort, would be tu take measures respect to the retrenchment, he certainly bad 
‘for such a reform of the House of Common. rot been ‘able to do all that, nuder the cir 
as would resture that coufidence on the part , Cumstauces of the country, it was his most 
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anxious wish todo. He begged their Lord-! 
ships to recall the situation in which the 
present Goverument had found the country 

There was every reasou to apprehend that | 
the peace of Europe would be disturbed : | 
at home the greatest distress prevailed 

in the manufacturing districts; and in 
the counties round London the districts 
were iv a state of open insurrection. What 
the measures of Government had been 
the country had een, and he trusted that 
they had vot been found deficient in the per- 
formance of their duty. This situation made 
it impossible for them to adopt any great sys- 
tem of retrenchment. in the state of Europe 
they could not dimivish their army or navy. 
In the state of domestic affairs, and consider- 
ing how the military force was divided, it had 
been absolutely necessary to make an additiou 
to it; and the Special Commissions that 
had been issued had of course been a source 
of expense to the country. Nevertheless, 
he thought that they had a right to take 
credit for having done a great deal under 
the circumstances. The Pension List had 
heen. reduced from 159,0001. to 75,000/., 
though it had been thought not right to 
deprive these that actually possessed this 
charitable allowance, which, in most in- 
stances, was worthily bestowed. In that 
Pension Li-t, however, he bad no share what- 
ever, or at Jeast the only ove that he had 
recommended was one that was granted iu 
1806 to the widow of Mr. Fox. In the Post- 
office, which was under the mauagement of 


his noble Friead, who, he must say, was one | 


of the mostefficieut public officers the country 
had ever had, there was to be considerable re- 
duction ; no less than from 40 to 50 principal 
officers, and from 50 to 60 inferior oues being 
cut off, by which there would be a saving to 
the country of 20,000/. In addition to this, 
many other savings had been effected iu other 
departments; aud he thought that he might 


appeal tu the country, whether he had not) 


done all in the way of retrenchment that was 
vithio his power. The last remaining poiut 
was that of Parliamentary Reform. The noble 
Duke, in speaking of this, had complained 
that the name of his Majesty had been unduly 
used; he had, however, admitted that the Go- 
verament bad not used it beyond signifying 
that the Kiug’s conseut had been given to the 
measure, and that it was quite improper to 
suppose that the introduction of it had infla- 
enced any of the votes in the other House of 
Parliament, In this he thought that. the 
noble Duke was quite correct; and all that 
could be assumed was, that the measure: had 
been submitted to the King, and that’ bis 
cousent liad been given. But was this uo- 
constitutional? Were not measures often 
introduced by message or by speech, even 
before they were introduced to Parliament? 
He thought, therefore, that the Government 
stood clear from auy improper use of the 
Kéag’s:name on this subject. But he could 
not.forget. how the noble Duke, on a former 
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occasion, had turned round to an illustrious 
Duke, and said that he could confidently as- 


| sqrt that the measure he was tien proposing 


had the consent of the late Sovereign. He 
did not, however, wish to build auy vindiea- 
tivuu ou what had been an improper prece- 
deut; but he trusted at least the noble Duke 
would remember this in mitigation of what he 
had charged against them. 
The Duke of WeLtinGron said that he had 
passed no censure. 
| Earl Grey had understood the noble Duke 
tu say, that the King’s name had been used, 
aud certainly he bad understood that as a cen- 
sure. But much stress had also heen laid 
upon the Government having threatened the 
| Parliameut. They had held out no threat; 
| they had intended to hold out no threat; they 
were vot authorized in holding out any threat. 
All that he would say was, that he thought 
this measure, such as it was, recommended 
by the Ministry, would be of the greatest im- 
portance to the country; to that measure he 
was counected heart and soul, and he would 
| not shrink from any advice which he thought 
| Was necessary fur its support. (Hear, hear.) 
|The noble Duke had told them that they 
jought to look to the compusition of a Legis- 
lative assembly, aud not to the qualification 
‘of the voters. But what they did was to look 
tu that composition so as to make it the real 
representation of the people in Parliament ; 
| aud how were they to do that but by taking 
care that the electors should be such voters as 
would ensure a real representation? The 
luoble Duke had also complained that 
the elective franchise was to be extended 
to the copyhoiders and leaseholders in 
counties; and he had stated that this 
would increase the number of voters 
| by 5000 in Hampshire alone. How this could 
| be he (Lord Grey) did uot very well know, for 
| at present, including the 40s, freeholders, the 
| uumbers were not above 8 or 9000, and he 
therefore did not think that the change pro- 
posed could make any thing like the addition 
| of which the nuble Duke bad spoken. With 
| respect, however, to insertions or omissions, 
there would be n» objection to such if they 
could be shown to be necessary. The noble 
Duke bad also complaived that, under the 
new system, Government would be without its 
due influence. Now he (Lord Grey) thought 
that it would still have all the influence that it 
ought to possess. Jt would stand on the affec- 
tions of the people. He had no fear but it 
would be able to carry all good measures into 
effect. With respect to the Church of Eng- 
land and Tithes, his answer was this—tliat he 
believed the people of England were attached, 
and justly attached, to the support of the Na- 
tional Church Establishment ; aud with a real 
House of Commons he thought that there was 
no fear (whatever attempts might be made to 
correct the abuses of that Church) that there 
would be any desire to invade any of her i 
rights. His noble Friend (Lord Wharncliffe) 
had said that this was nota resting place, but 
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that it would lead to ulterior consequences, 
and in the end would prove fatal to the empire. 
He (Lord Grey) believed that the very reverse 
of this would be the case, for he believed that 
it would be accepted as a very satisfactory mea- 
sure. Butsupposinug that it should produce these 
consequences, how would they be amended by 
the proposal of his noble Friend? We had 
already stated that Reform was irresistible, 
and that no Government could exist without 
doing something to satisfy the people ; if then 
he would do less thau this measure, was it 
not evident that the people, who were to be 
dissatisfied with the present, would be still 
more dissatisfied with his noble Frieud’s plan ? 
He wished that his noble Friend had stated 
what his plan was ; but at all events, it would 
serve equally to give a fulcrum to that lever 
by which, according to his noble Friend, all 
the institutions of the country were to be over 
turned. When he (Lord Grey) had been 
called on, by his public duty, to look at this 
measure, the question was, in what way it 
should be handled. Should it be a short mea- 
sure, by which they would 


** Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope ;” 


or should it be a measure such as would 
satisfy the couutry for a considerable period ? 
He had been reproached with baving gone 
far beyond his original intentions. Now Wve had 
no hesitation in saying, that the first disposi- 
tion of his mind had been to have limited the 
measure in a@ much narrower compass; but 
when he came ¢o look at it closer, and to dis- 
cuss it with his colleagues, he had come to 
the opinion that nothing short of what he had 
proposed would satisfy the country, and give 
tranquillity to the Government. Un this prin- 
ciple it was conferred ; on this principle it had 
been supported, and he was happy to say that 
it had been received with general satisfaction 
throughout the country. It would not now 
do to say that the Meetings that had taken 
place lad all been composed of one class of 
individuals, for if the principal County Meet- 
ings were looked at, it would be found that 
persons of the highest respectability had at- 
tended, and expressed their concurrence. At 
the time of the Catholic Question, an bon. 
gentleman had made an analysis of the ex- 
pressed sense of the largest counties and towns 
in the kingdom, from which it appeared that 
of the counties there were nineteen for the 
Catholic claims, and seventeen against them; 
and of the towns, there were twenty-six for, 
and nineteen against them; from which that 
honourable geutleman had deduced that the 
expressed opinion of the country was in favour 
of the measure. But if that was correct in 
that instance, how much more so was it in the 
present, when, taking the same counties and 
the same towns, the result was that there 
were for the measure twenty-seven counties, 
aud only nine against it—with thirty-seven 
towns for it, and only eight against it. In 
fact, he believed that he might venture to say 
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that a more general, a more strong, and a 


ee 


more unequivocal expression of popular feel- 
ing had taken place on this subject than on 
any other that was on record, What had been 
the history of Catholic Emancipation? Had 
it not been retarded until the benefits which 
would otherwise have flowed from it had been 
considerably diminished? If Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been granted in 1806, or even at 
a much later period, it would have been re- 
ceived as a boon, and the most advantageous 


| effects would have been the result. But it had 





beeu delayed until Ireland became convulsed, 
and until the feeling of irritation in that 
country arose to such a height that even the 
most violent opposers of emancipation felt it 
To be their duty to propose aud to support it. 
the same would be the case in the event of 
the rejection of the proposition for Reform. 
Granted at the present moment, the people 
would consider it as an act of grace; refused, 
and who could predict the consequences of 
the rejection? It was a rejection which might 
destroy the present Administration, but how 
would it operate on their successors? The peo- 
ple, disappointed of their just expectations, 
would be inflamed with resentment; and would 
eventually demand, with a voice of thunder, 
that which it would he found impossible longer 
to deny; but the granting of which would uot 
only be unattended with the advantages that 
would now accompany its concession, but in 
the strong excitemeut that would then exist 
might be productive of evils which no man 
could foresee—evils that might throw the whole 
country into irremediable disorder. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 


I have not left myself much time to 
remark on these speeches, but, a few 
remarks I cannot forbear from making. 
The Parnce re-states the opinion ex- 
pressed by him at the opening of the 
session. He does it fully and fairly ; and 
his reasons are frankly given at the close 
of his speech, where he says that the 
government cannot possibly be carried 
on in the manner that it has been, un- 
less the ministers can at all times go 
into the House of Commons with a 
certainty of there finding a majority for 
them. ‘Nothing can be truer than this ; 
but then, our hope is that the govern- 
ment will not be carried on in the man- 
ner that it has been; that it will be 
carried on in quite a different manner. 
So that here is an argument for the re- 
form instead of an argument against it. 
If the ministers must at all times be 
certain of a majority in their favour, 
deliberation is a farce ; and the House 
itself is a farce a vast deal more com- 
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plete than that which the Paince has | 
found county meetings to be. If the’ 
minister be sure of a majority in favour | 
of all that he proposes, why need he be | 
at the trouble to propose anything at | 
all? If this majority is to be rendered | 


certain by the power of the minister to 
bestow public money in one shape or 
another, what a burden, what a curse 
must the assembly be wherein he se- 
cures that majority! We have to thank 
the Prince of Waterloo for this frank 
avowal: we might suspect the fact, or 
know the fact, before ; but no minister 
ever before openly avowed it, unless we 
take as such avowal Pirr’s declaration, 


that, ‘ without a reform in the House | 





consistency a little too far; for, if 
tae assembly which rejected this bill in 
1797, which hooted him from office in 
1597 ; which passed the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, which passed Peru's Bill, 
which passed the Small Note Bill 
of 1522, which passed the Small 
Note Bill of 1826; if the assembly 
which passed the bill, in 1817, to cram 
into dungeons men who prayed for that 
parliamentary reform which is now to 
be granted; if the parliament. which 
passed that Transportation-for-poach- 
ing Bill, for which, as the maker of 
crimes, Lord Grey's ministry now calls 
for the repeal; if the House which 
passed SrurGces Bourns’s bills, and cre- 


“ of Commons, no honest man could be | ated select vestries and assistant over- 


“ minister in England.” 


The Prince does acknowledge that | 


the crown may stand, and may have 
the army, navy, and ordnance, but he 
says that the House of Commons will 
have all the rest. Soldiers have, too 
frequently, a sort of professional slang, 
which is not easily understood by other 
people; but, if by the word have, he 
means that the crown will have the 
power over the army, navy, and ord- 
nance; and that the people, through 
the means of the Parliament, will have 
the command of the purse, he is right 
enough. In short, from the dedlibera- 
tions of the Parliament, every-thing 
must exist or not exist. And, ought 
it not to be thus?) The Parliament is 
to make the laws, the King making a 
part of the Parliament ; and, therefore, 
every-thing, army, navy, ordnance, and 
all, must depend upon the Parliament, 
just as every-thing now does ; and the 
only difference will be, that what is 
done in future, will be done with the 
consent of the people; and that, as 
Lord Grey very well answered, the 
ministry will be able to carry all good 
measures, it being monstrous to sup- 
pose that all the owners and renters of 
land in the country can ever wish to 
prevent measures that are good for the 
country. ‘The incidental declaration of 
Lorp Grey, that the House of Com- 
mons ‘ was still, taking it altogether, 
the best legislative assembly in the 





iseers ; if the assembly which has con- 


tracted a debt of eight hundred millions, 
which, in a hundred and fifty years have 
swelled the poor-rates from a quarter of 
a million to seven millions and a half, 
which have rendered necessary an army 
of a hundred thousand men in time of 
profound peace, instead of two or three 
troops of guards of honour to the king ; 
if this assembly be, “ taking it altoge- 
ther, the best assembly in the world,” 
how miserable, good God, must be the 
state of that world! 

Lord Grey gave a complete answer 
to all those who, like Preston Cock, as - 
serted, that this reform would not be a 
resting-place ; but that the reformers 
would want to push forward. It is cu- 
rious that Lord Waarnc.iirFe£,in oppos- 
ing the Bill, should avail himself of 
the stuff of Preston Cock which had 
been so much admired by the rotten 
borough people in the other House ! 
He said that this would not be a rest- 
ing place, that the reformers would 
tcant more, to which Lord Grey an- 
swered, what reason there was to sup- 
pose then that they would have been 
contented with less; and even Lord 
WnharncuirF Fe acknowledged that it was 
necessary to give them something. The 
Prince of Waterloo, who insists upon it 
that nothing ought to have been given, is 
consistent enough ; but, those who say 
that they would have given something ; 


that they would have given /ess than 
world,” was, I think, pushing a love of | this; and who, at the same time, say 
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that even this will not satisfy the people, | 
are guilty of absurdity the most staring 
that can be conceived. 

Lord Grey having been reproached | 
with having gone beyond his oriyinal | 
intentions, he stated this to be the} 
fact. He must always have wished to 
go to this extent; but, he had col- 
leagues to consult; he had to do, if 
possible, that which would go down 
with the borough men. It has been) 
several times stated that this plan -was | 
not determined on until the eleventh 
hour. I believe that he must have had | 
infinite difficulty to bring some of his | 
colleagues to consent to this measure. | 
But, at last, he saw that nothing but a) 
great measure would do, and he resolved 
to propose and to carry this measure or 
to quit his post. Happily he took this 
determination: the measure was as 
wise as, I trust, it will be effectual. It 
satisfies all reasonable men; and as for 
the unreasonable, their dissatisfaction is 
not of the importance of a straw. To 
offer opposition to this measure as not 
going far enough, would, in me, be to 
discover that restlessness, of which I 
have been so unjustly accused. And 
therefore, to this measure, as being 
efficient for the purposes of good go- 
vernment, of securing to me the fruit 
of my labours, and of securing to 
the working man food and raiment 
sufficient for him, | have given my 
cordial support to this measure. Lord 
Grey, and he alone, is entitled to the} 
praise of being its author; but praise 
is also due to all all classes of the people 
who have come to his support, and 
enabled him to give effect to his wishes. 
I know that great consequences must re- 
sult from this measure, which is no more 
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or on the discontents arising from the 
natural and just consequences of an idle 
or a vicious life. 

Ws. COBBETT. 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber ; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Tinner 
Trees axp Unperwoop. S8vo. l4s. 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 10)bs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 1001bs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
1 have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
triend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a fvot apart, on each ridge. 





than the instrument of effecting good ; 
but that the good will come, no man in 
his senses can have any doubt. There}! 
are two classes of persons only who will | 
suffer from this measure; first, those | 
who unjustly derive advantages from a 
misapplication of the public resources; | 
and, second, those who, destitute of 
talent to command the attention of, 
sensible men, live by a species of po- 
litical quackery, practised on habitual | 
thoughtlessness, on natural imbecility, | 


The plants were raised from seed 
given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1823. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. I 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
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kind. There was. but one of a, sus- 
picious look.; and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that | war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 


MANGEL WURZEL SEED. — Any 
quantity under lOlb., 74d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound ; any quantity 
above 50lb., 63d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also grown 
at,Karn-Elm farm, the summer befcre 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.—'The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. ‘The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so good and true. I 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.—This seed, there- 
fore, 1 warrant as the very best of 


the kind. 


COBBETT’S CORN.—Having to quit 
my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
no Corn. there ; but, at Kensington, | 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The Tom ‘Tir has said, that it is ‘‘a 
complete failure,’ aud a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fil 
** for a hog to eat, though I want the 
“ poor people to live on it.” The 





answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that I 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. ‘The 
great use of this corn is to the labuur- 
ers. On ten rods of ground I have, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or eight score. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that I have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tauce. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it- Those bunches would fat a 
good large hoy; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner. The 
thing to do is to distribute a little 
seed amongst_the labourers. In the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, 1 will 
give them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wi/ts, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 
sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Aent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. IL do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I knew, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, L will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
cack eur of corn. I sELL THE COKN 
At MY SHOP IN Bout-courr, ar 1s. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SiX IN 
NuMBER ; and the Boox, on the cul- 
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tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; | 


which is called a ‘TrRearise on Cons- 
Betts Corn. 





To THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


GentLeMeNn frequently write to me 
to complain of the irregularity in re- 
ceiving the Register, and for the send- 
ing of it to different places. 

[ beg leave to inform them that I do 
not sell the Register except to the 
newsmen in London and to individuals 
who come to the office: and that I do 
not know who supplies any one gentle- 
man in the whole country, whether in 
London or not ; and therefore cannot do 
anything in consequence of such appli- 
cations tome. It is the newsmen who 
supply the Aegister to individuals ; and 
to them the applications ought to be 
made. I always feel much mortified 
when I receive complaints of this sort, 


because itis wholly out of my power| 


to do anything in the way of affording 
redress. 

Tue History or Georce IV., No. 4, 
is published this day, in the book form ; 
but those who take the Register will 
please to observe that it will be pub- 
lished also in the Register next week 
or the week after. 


Tworenny Trasu, No. 10, is also 
published in the book form, price two- 
pence each ; or, 12s. a hundred, and for 
three hundred taken at once, 11s. 

This present Number of the Register 
contains a leaf, having on one side the 
title-page of the last Volume of the 
Register, and on the other side, the 
table of Contents of that Volume. This 
leaf is intended to be cut off, and, if 
given to the bookbinder, he will put it 


in its proper place when he binds up the| 


last Volume; so that gentlemen may 
now have that Velume bouvnd up im- 
mediately. 

N.b. L have a few copies, not more 
than fifteen, of the last Volume, com- 
plete and bound neatly in boards, price 
15s. per copy. 


Gazette AnD Markers. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, Marcu 25, 1831. 


ADAM, J., Rood-lane, Fenchchurch-street, 
furnishing ironmonger. 

BEACH, B., Hounslow, market-gardener. 

BURRINGTON, G., Stock Exchange, stock- 
broker. 

COOPER, J. D. and C. K., Woodeaves, Der- 
byshire, cotton-spinuers. 

MUIR, G., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 

PALMER, T. R., Cecil-street, Strand, wine- 
merchant. 

ROUTLEDGE, J.J., New Bond-street, ha- 
berdasher. 

WEBB, T., Osborn-street, Whitechapel, tire- 
smith, 


Tuespay, Marcu 29, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 
Marcu 28.—DRABBLE, W., Leman-st., 
Goodman’s-fields, pewterer, 
Makcu 26.—MOORE, J., Bermondsey-wall, 
master-mariner. 
Mascnu 29.—SMITH, R., William-street, 
New Kent-road, victualler, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
De Lacour, TI. C., London, diamond-mercht. 
BANKRUPTS., 
BENSUSAN, T., Prospect-place, Edgeware- 
road, and Poland-st., Oxford-st., merchant. 
COTTEE, G., Farnham, Surrey, boot and 
shoe-maker. 
CROOKALL, T., Chorlton-row, Manchester. 
DANSON, H. W., Bristol and Newfoundland, 
merchant. 
DAVY, J., Devonport, brewer. 
EMANUEL, M., Birmingham, jeweller. 
HAINES, B., Royal Hospital-row, Chelsea, 
grocer. 
MURRELL, T., Evesham, Worcesters. grocer. 
MYERS, M., Birmingham, auctioneer, 
NALL, J., Manchester, dealer. 
OSBORNE, G., Colchester, seedsman. 
PEARSON, E., York-street, Westminster, 
furniture-broker. 
SUTTON, H., Newark, Nottingham, mercer. 
WARNER, H., George-street, Adelphi, Strand, 
coal- merchant. 
WILSON, J., Cannon-street, and Dowgate- 
hill, wholesale grucer. 
WOOD, J., Grit’s-green, Staffurdshire, shoe- 
maker. 
WOOD, S., Lingard’s-wood, Yorksh., clothier. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Marcu 28. 





—The trade for all kinds of grain is exceed- 
ingly dull this morning, indeed scarcely a sale 
| has heen effected. There is a large supply of 
Foreign, and a small one of English Wheat, 
and we have a considerable quantity of inferior 
‘in the market. We consider this grain may 
be quoted 2s. cheaper than on last market day. 
The trade for Barley is very heavy, and fine 
qualities are quoted at ls. per quarter cheaper, 
| and the inferior 2s, In Oats there is. no 
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alteration, and Beans and Peas are quoted as | 
on last Monday, ‘The price of Flour is 60s. to 
65s. per sack. 

Wes . ceccesyeasners noes came Dae 

Rye .ccccscccccccesescccce JUS, to 348, 

Barley eee ett eeresesesese 36s. to 38s. 
DBs < <deccdcccesnss. Mee at 
Peas, White .....++.%..++ 405. to 42s. 
Boilers ..........++ 455. to 48s. 
Grey -ccssesesceese 3fis, to 40s. 
Beans, Small .....-.....+-- 405. to 42s, 
BIG  .c'cccccces eee 32s. to 36s, 
Oats, Potatue .,...+0.+..4+ 285. to 31s. 
Polead .... ccs geacese Gee ee oem 
—— Feed ......-ceecese ce 225. to 24s, 
Flour, per sack .....e.e-0.. 60s, to 65s, 

















PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 48s. 

Pork, India, new., 115s. Od. to 117s. 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 60s. to —s. 0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 110s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 104s. to 112s. 
Cork... .... 105s. to —s, 
Limerick.. 104s. to 105s. 
Waterford 100s. to 104s. 
Dublin., ..100s. to 102s. > 
Cheese, Cheshire ....50s. to 64s. 

——— Gloucester, Double. , 56s, to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..50s, to 56s. 
Edam .......46s. to 50s, 

—— Gouda ...... 44s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish..,.....50s. to 60s. 























SMITHFIELD—March 28. 


Beef, for the finest quality, is quoted at 4s- 
2d, tu 4s. 6d. per stone ; and the inferior Scots» 
&ec., are 3s. to 3s. 6d. Mutton, for prime 
young Downs, sells at ds. 6d. to Ss. per stone ; 
and Veal, for the best young Calves, is 5s. to 
5s. 8d. per stone. Dairy-fed Porkers fetch 5s. 
to 5s. 2d. per stone ; aud large Hogs are 4s. tu 
4s. 4d. per stone. Beasts, 2,472; Sheep, 1¢,940 ; 
Calves, 110; Pigs, 130. 


MARK-LANE.—Thursday, March 31. 


The contrary winds have prevented the arrivals 
that were expected, and our supplies are in con- 
sequence of it very short. We have but few 
buyers in the market, and trade is extremely dull, 
with prices nominally as on Monday. There 
will be no market held ov Friday. 


English arrivals. 
Pinwe 0 « oi 
Wheat . 1,100 575 
Barley . . . 320 1,220 
Uats. . . . 2 


Foreign. Irish, 


HEFUNDS. 
Sat. |Mon. |Taes.| Wed./Thar. 


774 77 


3 per Cent. {| r63| 793| 783| 78 


Cons, Ann. } 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—O0f this 


work sixty thousand copies have now beea 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound iu boards. 

2. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 

3. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Coppetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


4, COTTAGE ECONOMY .-—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 

5. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


6. The ENGLISH GARDENER;; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, svil, enclosing aud 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; ou the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 








of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies auc Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

8. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cossert. 8vo. Price Lis. 


10. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


| these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken. 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10.The 
Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of rorbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. Gd. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ** GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price fid. 

11. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price @d, 
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12. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. | 


By Wiliam Cobbett, Juu., Student of Lina- 
coln’s Inu. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

13. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d, The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A royal octavo edition, on fine paper, 
and in extra beards, price ll. 11s. 6d, 


14, THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutaining Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, coutaiving an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett.. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


15. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. td. 

16. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, ivtended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar, 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
coutaiuing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘'wo Months in the 
Seuth, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cosserr. Price 4s. in boards. 

18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied, Price 2s. 6d. 

To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street 





CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 


ne AND CO., Tailors and Drapers, 
> No. 93, Fleet-street; beg to inform the 
public that, as they manufacture the whole of 
their Woollen goods, they make 


A Saxouy Cloth Coat for ......, re ae | 
Ditto, Kerseymere Trowsers.... 1 5 6 
Ditw, ditto, Waistcoat... 0123 0 
Being, for a whole Suit, only .... 4.10 0 
Petersham Beaver Great Coats .... 215 0 
Talma Cloaks of Superfine Cloth... 3 0 0 
A Suit of J. Ser oweewr 4 0 0 


Aud every other article in the trade propor- 
tionably cheap ! 
Observe that their shop is 93, Fleet-street. 


{ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
Whom L have long employed with great 
satisluction. Wa. Cosserr, 


HE “ AMERICAN STOVES” from Mr, 


in Baskets, so that no delay in the execution 
uf orders will take place: also, the ** LON, 
| GITUDINAL CORN-SHELLER™” from Mr. 
| Copnett’s Model, price 31. 103. 

H. S. W. Jupson, Ironmonger, Kensington, 
the ovly Manufacturer. 








THE LANCET. 
No. 396, of this Day coutains, 

Case of Puerperal Fever, with remarks, By 
Dr. Alexander of Manchester. 

On the Iodates, Bromates, and Chlorates, of 
the Vegeteble Alkalies. By M. Serullas. 
On the Detection of Nitric Acid by Morphine. 

On the Adulterations of Strychnine. 

New Crystalline Substance obtained from 
Colomba Root. 

On the Solidification of Turpentine by Calcined 
Magnesia. 

Mode of detecting the Adulterations of some 
Essential Oils with Essence of Turpentine. 

Analytic Process for detecting the state of Sul- 
phur existing in Sulphureous Waters. 

Use of Mica in conducting minute Chemical 
Analyses. 

Separation of Nicotine, the Alkaloid Principle 
of Tobacco, 

/On the Employment of Iodine internally ia 
Cutaneous Diseases. 

Case of Extensive Ulceration and Gangrene 
following Typhus Fever. By Dr. Sully of 
W iveliscombe. 

Ou the Cause of the Heart’s Action. Reply 

| of Mr. Dermott to Mr. Dobson. 

Remarks on supposed Glauders in the Human 
| Subject. By Mr. B. Hart. 

' University of London :—Defence of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Students in the late Dissen- 
sions, with an account of some subsequent 
proeeedings. By Mr. C. R. Bree. 

The Attack made upon the Members of the 
College, at Maidstone, by the Apothecaries’ 
Company ; with Notes of the Examinations, 
&e. 

Astonishing want of independence of feeling. 

Sudden Eclipse in Pall-Mall. 

Antidote to Nitrate of Silver. 

Account of the Election of Medical Officers at 

| the Nottingham Dispensary. 

| Anecdote relating to the origin of * the Royal 

| College of Surgeons.” 

Proposal for remunerating professional ser- 
vices by Annual Salaries. 

Thougbts in India on the Medical Reform ia 
England. 

Case of Ramollissement of the Central Portion 
of the Brain. By Mr. F. Winslow. 

Report of the Anniversary Dinner of the Webb 
Street School. 

Correspondents, &c. 

Published at Tus Lancer Office, No. 210, 

Strand, London. 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Johnsen’s-court; and 
published by him, atl!, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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TO 
LORD HOWICK, 


On his Bill for sending the Working 
People away from England. 


Kensington, 5th April, 1831. 
My Lorp, 

Ir was my determination never again 
to write any-thing addressed to a lord, 
until the Parliament should be reformed 
and the boroughmongers swept away. 
Those things being in effect now done, 
I not only return to all those feelings of 
respect, which, before I understood the 
nature of boroughmongering, I enter- 
tained towards the order of nobility ; 
but I am rather anxious to show that I 
entertain that respect in a degree full as 





error upon the subject, the intentions of 
the Ministry were not cruel, nor in any 
respects bad. We have aright to act 
thus; and, indeed, common sense dic- 
tates such a line of conduct. 1 now 
jaddress you as a Member of a Ministry 
| who mean well and justly; but knowing 
you to be in error as to this matter, it is 
my duty to show that you are in error ; 
and this I shall do, and I hope to your 
entire conviction. 

When you consider how invariably 
events have, for rather more than a 
quarter of a century, proved me to have 
been correct in my opinions, though 
those opinions are in direct opposition to 
every public writer and every public 
speaker of the day ; you will not, I hope, 
deem it very great presumption if I ex- 
pect you to listen to me attentively now. 
Numerous are the letters which I have 
publicly addressed to your father during 
that quarter of a century. Amongst 
the first of those letters, addressed to 
him when he bore the title which you 
now bear, and when he was sitting in the 
house in which you now sit; in one of 


high as if I were totally unconscious of | those letters, drawn forth from me, in 


the possession of any quantity of know- 
ledge or of talent not common to the 
general mass of the people; knowing, 
as I do, that to maintain that order 
which is necessary to the peace and 
happiness of a nation, we must not 
insist too rigidly on our right to award 
respect without any regard to the wealth 
or the rank of its object. If the Reform 
Bill, which will for ever stand recorded 


consequence of his having taken the 
part of the profligate Sueripan (whom 
he always abhorred), and of his having 
spoken harshly of our exertions to keep 
him out of Westminster, and having, 
in answer to my charge against him 
for being in office without proposing a 
parliamentary reform, taken occasion 
to observe, that time had made a con- 
siderable alteration in his opinions upon 


along with the honourable mention of| that subject ; in this letter, addressed to 


the name of your father ; if this Reform 
Bill had been brought into Parliament 
on the 28th of February instead of the 
ist of March, my Address to the La- 
bourers, contained in Two-penny Trash 


of the Ist of March, which was also | 


him under these circumstances, I said 
many ill-natured things, by no means 
necessary now to repeat, but 1 also said, 
“My Lord Howick, you and I are about 
“ of an age, and if we both live to be 
** old, [shall see you return to and act 


published in the Register of the 12th of | “ upon your former opinions, or see you 
March, and which treated of your Bill, 
would have been different from what it 
now is, not in substance, but in tone 
and manner; because I should then have 
been satisfied, that though you were in 


“ much too sma!l and insignificanta man 
“to be thought worthy of ever having 
“ been addressed by me in this public 
“ manner.” He was then forty-four 
years of age, and I was forty-one. He 


C 
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To Lorp Howick. 


is now sixty-eight and I am sixty-five.| pose than that of assisting to grind 
We are both old men, and to the honour | down into starvation those very English 
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of us both, and to the happiness and} labourers of which it is the object of 
honour of our country, this prediction is | your Bill to get rid. 


fulfilled by the existence of the former 


I have perceived, and have per- 


alternative : your father has returned to| ceived it with sorrow, that your Lord- 
his former opinions; he has manfully ;ship appears to be rather sharply btten 
acted upon those opinions; and he is, with the Scotch feelosophy, and, which 
deemed, and justly deemed, the greatest} is a much more serious matter, that 


benefactor of his country that that 


| your father seems not to have wholly 


country has known for many ages past. | escaped the effects of this feelosophy. 
Now, my Lord, here is quite enough | This Bill is the Bill of Horton ; and, in 
to make what Iam writing worthy of | fact, the work of the speculators and 


your best attention ; and you will please | land-jobbers in 


to observe that my great admiration of 
your father’s conduct with regard to the 


Reform, ought to have and will have |on the candour of this Horton. 


no effect at all with me, relative to 
other measures of his ministry, whether 
they consist 6f acts of commission or 
of omission. I must exercise my own 
judgment too, with regard to the time 
when | shall offer my opinions respect- 
ing those other measures; the only 
difference in this respect being, that I 
now, for the first time, after seeing out 
ten prime ministers, see one in power on 
whose sincerity I place confident reli- 
ance, of whose wish to produce good to 
the country I entertain the firmest con- 
viction, and whose measures therefore 
(for they all are and must be his mea- 
sures) I shall treat, as long as these my 
convictions shall continue, in a manner 
very different from that which it has 
been my right and indeed my bounden 
duty, to treat the measures of his ten 
predecessors. 

It is under the impression of a dis- 
position like this that I now proceed to 
address you on the Bill which you have 
brought into the House of Commons, 
the object of which bill is to cause a 
part of the working people of England 
to be sent away out of the country. 
This bill is a legacy, or heir-loom, 
which you are so unfortunate as to in- 
herit from Witmor Horton, your pre- 
decessor in office, whose two names 
give the names to two townships, as 
they are whimsically called, comprising 
districts of rock and swamp, in the 
miserable, but scandalously expensive 
colony of Nova Scoria, which is held 
by England for no other apparent pur- 


| 





the miserable and 
worthless colonies. Let me, therefore, 
say a word or two on the veracity and 
: With 
regard to the former, he, about eighteen 
months or two years ago, published a 
pamphlet in which he stated, on what 
he called good authority, that the whole 
of the population of England and Wales, 
in the reign of Exvizaners, amounted 
to no more than NINE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND SOULS. In the Regis- 
ter, | proved, at the time, the audacity 
of this falsehood, by showing, first from 
the book of Speiuman, and next from 
the notoriety of the facts, that the 
nobility, the clergy, the lawyers, the 
members of corporate bodies, the church- 
wardens and overseers, the constables 
and other peace officers, together with 
the court and its attendants, the army 
and the navy, and the mere necessary 
menial servants of the nobility, the 
clergy and the gentlemen, must have 
amounted to more than the whole 
number of persons, including their 
women and children ; to more than the 
whole number which this Witmor, in a 
pamphlet published in his own name, 
gave as the population of England and 
Wales at that time. 

So much for the veracity of the man 
whose Bill has been handed over to 
you. Now for his candour. He is a 
perfect zealot in the cause of sending 
the people away. Not content with his 
works with the pen and with his 
speeches in Parliament, he, in the ex- 
cess of his zeal, condescended to turn 
lecturer upon the subject ; aye, and to 
lecture at the theatre of the Mechanics’ 
Institute too, which had, at one time, 
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been the scene of my holdings forth. 
Your Lordship remembers the Ass in the 
Fable, which, seeing the spaniel so 
much caressed, when he put his paws 
up into the lap of his master, took it into 
his head, that he might play the same 
pranks with similar success ; and doubt- 
less vou, as well as other boys, have 


laughed at the cudgelling which the | 


ignorant brute received as the reward 
of his folly and his impudence. Much 
about the same, figuratively instead of 
literally, would, in this case, have been 
the fate of your predecessor and Mentor, 
Horrron, if his hide had not been 
shielded by the Scotch tricksters who 
managed the concerns of the Mechanics’ 


Institute. Horton, in his /ectures on| 
emigration, had said, that it was per- | 


fectly useless for him and the other 
friends of humanity to endeavour to 
promote schemes of emigration, as long 
as CERTAIN WRITINGS (describing 
mine very fully) were suffered to be cir- 
culated. A report of his lecture having 
been published, I applied to the ma- 
nagers of the concerns of the Institute 
to hire their theatre, as I formerly had 
done, and to pay them their price as I 
had done before. My intention was to 
answer Horton; but the cunning Scotch 
crew, who had “ riggled themselves into 
the complete control of the affair, ob- 
jected, on the ground that the com- 


mittee had adopted a resolution not to | 


let the theatre for the purpose of lec- 
turing on politics! 

So much for the candour of Horton, 
the disinterested Horton, 
said to have been rewarded with a 
governorship worth eight 
pounds a year. But I despise the efforts 
of the Scotch crew. I rely upon my 
own means; and Wi_Mor was 
enough when he said that no such pro- 


ject could succeed as long as my writ- | 


ings were suffered to circulate. Sensible | 
Trevor said that the House of Com- 
mons could not stand if the Register were | 


not put down; and he was right enough 


too; for that House, thanks to your 


father and to this sensible nation who 
have stood firmly at his back, is not to 
stand any longer, and the Register is 
not put down, and will not be put down. 





who is now | 


thousand | 


right 


|Witmor was right enough; for the 
emigration projects will not succeed, 
and cannot succeed, and shall not suc- 
ceed; and the Reeister, and the Eau 
GRANT'S Guive (price two shillings and 
sixpence), and the ‘'wo-penny ‘Trasa, 
No.9, dated on the Ist of March, do 
circulate, and will circulate, in spite of 
Horton and all the Scotch crews upon 
the face of the earth. 

But, my Lord, addressing myself to 
you with that sort of feeling which I 
ought to entertain towards a son of 
your father, it becomes me to show you 
that no project of this sort ought to 
succeed. ‘That is what 1 propose to 
prove to you; and if I do prove it, I 
shall hope to hear no more of bills of 
this sort. And, my Lord, let me stop 
here to beg you to be persuaded, that 
there is no dishonour in acknowledging 
an error ; that there is no degradation in 
suffering” oneself to be instructed as to 
any matter by a person who happens to 
understand it better than ourselves ; and 
that nothing is more despicable than 
that obstinacy, the basis of which is 
false pride. How much, great God! 


has England suffered from this one 
cause! From absolute power being 


lodged in the hands of those who, from 
pride, have obstinately rejected mea- 
sures merely because they were suggested 
by me! 

The Bill which you have brought in 
is to authorise a mortgaging of the 
| poor-rates of the several parishes in 
England and Wales for a certain number 
of years, if a certain proportion of the 
rate-payers shall agree to such mort- 
gage. ‘The money thus raised is to be 
applied to defraying the expense of 
sending to the colonies such of the la- 


bouring people as may choose to go 
thither. They are not to be compelled 


to go; but if they go, and return to 
| their native land arain, they are to be 
| deprived of all claim to parochial relief, 
in case of need, whatever their necessi- 
ties may be. In addition to these there 
is a provision, as | understand it, autho- 
rising the government or persons de- 
puted by it, to enter into contracts with 
landowners in the horrible countries of 
New South Wales, which contracts are 
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68 
to give them security for the labour of | endeavour to do by stating the proposi- 
the emigrants for a certain time, on| tions upon which the emigration pro- 
condition of the said landowners bear-|jectors have always proceeded. These 
ing part of the expense of the said| propositions are, 1. That the working 
emigration. people of this coun.ry are in a state of 
Now, my Lord, not having the bill! great misery, arising from inadequate 
before me, 1 do not know that I accu-; employment: 2. That this want of a 
rately describe its provisions; and, in-| sufficiency of employment arises from 
deed, I hope do not; for the idea of} the vast increase in the number of the 
making bondmen of Englishmen, and, working people: 3. That, therefore, in 
in countries too under the command of | order to diminish the quantity of misery 
military governors, and the other idea|amongst the working people, their 
of cutting them off for ever from the; numbers ought to be diminished by 
right to demand parochial relief, are| sending a part of them away from the 
things so horrible that I trust they never | country. 
were seriously entertained by any man, With regard to the first of these pro- 
of English birth. ‘The truth is, that no| positions, it is perfectiy true, that the 
consideration can have been bestowed | working people are in a state of great 
upon these parts of the bill. Where is| misery; and that, too, from a want of 
there to be found the power of securing | employment ; but the want of employ- 
to a planter the labour of the emigrant? | ment does not, as stated in the second 
And as to the condition of the exclusion | proposition, atise from an increase of 
from parochial relief for life, it is an| numbers in the working people, or, as 
absurdity. No man can divest himself | it has heen generally called, a surplus 
of his right to exist ; and there are his| population existing in the country; 
children. Will you cut these off too?|but from the want of means in the 





. ° , | : 
These, if the parents be English, are|employers to give adequate wages to 


. . | ° ° . 
natural subjects of this realm, whether|the working people without ruin to 
born in England, in the colonies, or even | themselves. Several witnesses examined 





in a foreign state. They owe all the 
duties, and possess all the rights, of | 
subjects. If some of these children | 
were to come back, or, having been 
born in the colonies, or in foreign parts, 
were to come to England, would you 
deny them the rights of subjects, and 
would youstill claim theiralleyiance, and 
impose its duties upon them? Would 
you allow them to go into foreign armies 
and jight against England, and, if 
taken, not be considered guilty of high 
treason? 

In short these provisions never can be 
acted upon; they must be nugatory; 
and, therefore, | leave them out of the 
question, ‘and shall examine the project 
merely as a project for getting rid of a 
part of the working people of England 
And here such a mass of observations 
crowd forward for preference in the 
work of destroying this project in its 
birth, that one hardly knows which to 
choose to begin with; and one finds it 
absolutely necessary to bring them 
under classes, which, however, I shall 





by the House of Commons have stated, 
what indeed is a notorious fact, that 
the land is not nearly so well cultivated 
as it ought to be; that the stocks on the 
farms have been gradually diminishing 
for years ; that the farmers could em- 
ploy a great many men more than they 
do employ ; but that so much has been 
taken away from them in taxes, in one 
shape and another, that they have been 
compeiled either to be ruined them- 
selves, or to pinch the working people 
half to death, and still to leave a great 
part of the work undone. My Lord, 
your father will now reside, and I hope 
he will very long reside, at Walmer 
Castle, in the county of Kent. Near 
that castle is a little parish called Wal- 
dershare; and in that parish there lives 
a farmer of the name of Boys, who, as 
one of the greatest farmers and cleverest 
men in that county, was examined be- 
fore Staney’s committee of 1825. 
Turn to his evidence, my Lord, and 
then turn to the report of Slaney and 
his committee; and you will see that 
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the committee took special care to take | 


no notice that there was not one man 
too many to work upon the land; that 
the land was not so well cultivated as 
it ought to be ; that a great deal of work 
was left undone upon the land, while 
forty young men in the parish were 
drawing gravel like beasts of burden to 
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but from his evidence before mentioned, 
and from the history of his father, as 
related to me by gentlemen in Kent. 
In his evidence, however, you have the 
true cause of the want of employment. 





Plenty of other witnesses have said the 
same before committees of the House. 


| Every farmer will tell you the same at 


make the highways smooth for the rich | every market in England ; your own eyes 


tu ride on. He will find that the com- 
mittee said not a word about this in the | 
report; and you will find that the sole | 
object of this committee appears to have | 
been to confirm the doctrine of the 
brutal Marrnus; namely, that there 
were too many people in the country, 
produced in consequence of the women 
having children when too young. A re- 


formed Parliament will contain com- | 
it will! 


mittees differently constituted ; 
contain committees composed of others 
than sinecurists, pensioners, and place- 
men, either in possession or expectancy ; 
they will consist after a very short time, 
at any rate, of crowds 
Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop, Mr. 
Fier, Mr. Cuarzes Jones (to speak | 
of one town only); and be you assured, 
my Lord, that committees thus com- 
posed will very soon find other causes 
for the misery of the working people 
than “ surplus population” and ‘ pre- 
mature marriages.” 

But, to return to Walmer Castle ; 
when residing there, if your father will 
send to Mr. Boys and have him to dine 
with him, as Pirr used to do with re- 
gard to Mr. Boys’ father; if he would 
do this two or three times, when he is 
at leisure, he would learn more in the 
space of two or three hours, relative to 
the real causes of the misery of the 
working people, than he would learn 
during his whole life-time from the 
people that dance attendance at White- 
hall, and from the swarms of greedy 
Scotch place-hunters by whom he will 
now be beset; and that Mr. Boys 
may not suffer from the supposition 
that he is a disciple of mine, I think it 
right to say, as far as I know, I never 
saw him in my life, and I am sure | 
never had any communication with him 
in my life, directly or indirectly, verbal 
or written, I know nothing of him 


of such men as | 
ScoLe- | 


will tell youthe same, if you look over the 
hedges, see the grassy hedre-rows creep- 
ing out wider and wider into the fields ; 
see the beds of couch-grass, where 
there used to be clean fallows in the 
,months of May and June; see the hop- 
gardens poked about with ploughs and 
| harrows and scarifiers instead of being 
neatly cultivated by hand; and see, as 
the consequence, the hop-poles, from 
ten to twelve feet high, instead of 
being from sixteen to twenty, as they 
were forty years ago; if you open your 
‘eyes, and see the Tick-steddles rotting, 
and the rick-yard turned into a potatoe 
patch; if you look at the flocks and 
herds, you will see not a single hog a 
year old, except kept for the purposes s of 
| breeding ; throughout a whole county, 
you will not find a score of full- 
mouthed wether sheep, where there 
used to be thousands of scores of such 
isheep; rarely will you se@ an ox of 
bey are. And while you behold 
the fields and the hop-g gardens and the 
homesteads in this st: ite, white you hear 
| them all erying aloud for more hands, 

you see the highways lined with those 
hands levelling hills and = eracking 
stones, making what is called improve- 
ments in the country. 

These are, however, facts that you 
may dispute, if you choose, and to them 
you may prefer the doctrines of Mat- 
ruus and the Scotch crew. but, there 
are, respecting “ surplus population,” 
certain facts which you cannot dispute, 
You have, I dare say, read, with a very 
willing mind, what Matruus calls his 
principle of population. I will not 
enter into that, but beg leave to refer 
you to the answer which Mr. Gopwin 
gave to the book of Matravs, which 
answer convicts the irapudent parson of 
ignorance and falsehood, both the most 
complete. Both books are of a price 
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to be within the reach of none but the! 


comparatively rich. The rich, nine 
teaths of whom live on the taxes in 
oae shape or another, being compelled 
to confess that the working people are 
in a state of great misery, from inade-| 
quate wages and want of employment, 
seek out for something other than the 
weight of taxes to throw the blame on! 
I gray you to mark this, my Lord ; 
Matruus was just ther man. He 
found out a cause for the misery other! 
than the taxes; and, Scotchman to the | 
back-bone, he found out that the cause 
was the misconduct of the working) 
people themselves, in marrying too 
young and having too many children ! 
It is quite impossible for words to ex- 
press the indignation due to this blas- | 
phemous doctrine. Matruus, of course, | 
became a great favourite with the t ax-| 
eating rich, not ten of whom, I di: are | 
SAY, ever read the able and excellent 
prodaction of Mr. Gopwix. Malthus 
proposed to lop off, at once, parish 
relief from those who married young, 
and the blundering parson said that he 
would leave them to find relief from 
the faw of nature, which, he said, 
bade them to refrain from marrying 
or to starve. ‘The parson seems to 
have had no idea of the other com- 
mands of the law of nature! The par- 
liament, however, had a little too much 
sense to think of referring the people 
to the law of nature for relief; and, 
therefore, after divers fruitless expe- 
dients, finding that the people will have 
food and raiment while they are here, 
up comes the scheme for sending them 
out of their country. 

In order to render this project 
apparently proper, we have been pes- 
tered eternally with the following asser- 
tions. That the country is a great 
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of England and Wales shall come out 


of that press in which it now is, and to 
get it into which has cost a mass of 
labour, 


such as I would never have 
undertaken if I had known what it was ; 
when that book shall come forth, your 


Lordship will learn from ita great many 


things, le particularly the following 
facts. That there are at this time 


| (after all the unions of parishes, which 


makes the number nearly four thousand 
less than it was before the reformation), 
there are now 251 parishes, in which the 
churches have been suffered tu tumble 
down and wholly disappear. That 
there are at this time 986 parishes, the 
population in every one of which 
| parishes, including all the souls in it, 
amounts to less than 100 persons. 4. 
That there are out of the 11,703 
parishes in England and Wales 3000 
parishes, the average populatiou of which 
amounts to less than 150 souls. 5. 
Phat, as to the present population of 
England, as asserted on the foundation 
of the Parliamentary returns, I have 
proved that either the first or the se- 
cond return must be a falsehood. 6. 
But that if the three returns be true, 
England will contain a hundred million 
of souls by the end of the present cen- 
tury. 7. And that, if those three re- 
turns be true, and nature has always 
been the same that it is now, the Anam 
and Eve of England must have begun 
to stock the country in the reign of 
Queen Evizapern. 8. That, withre- 
gard to the assertion that there are now 
too many labouring people in England 
(which is the most important assertion 
ofall), your Lordship will learn from my 
book, that there are,on an average of 
all the counties of England and Wales, 
forty-three acres of land to every single 
able labourer in agriculture. That 





deal more populous than it was in 
2. That the population | 


former times. 
of England and Wales has increased 
fico millions and a half in the twenty | 
years, from 1801 to 1821, and that it/| 
will naturally go on increasing at the | 
same rate if not checked: 3. That there 
are a great many too many of the 
working people in this country. 


When my Geographical Dictionary | 


in the fertile county of Devon there are 
thirty-one acres of land to every grown- 
|up labourer, including all within the 
age of fifteen and of sixty; that, in the 
fat county of Lincoln, with hardly an 
inch of waste land, there are forty-one 
| acres to each labourer ; that in Norfolk, 
| there are thirty-two acres ; and that in 
Suffolk, there are thirty-six to one able 
labourer ; that in the garden gounty of 
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acres to each 
able labourer; and that even in Bed- 
fordshire, with scarcely one single inch 
of waste land, and the land being in 
general the richest in the whole king- 
dom, there are still twenty-three acres 
of land to every able labourer in agri- 
culture. 

Now, if these facts of mine be true, 
and I defy any man to prove the false- 
hood of them or to question their per- 
fect correctness ; if these facts of mine 
be true, does your Lordship think, that 
such men as Tuomas Arrwoop will give 
their consent to a mortgage being im- 
posed upon the houses and the land of 
England, in order to send away the 
most able and enterprising part of the 
working people?) Does your Lordship 
imagine, that such men, who will be 
blinded by no pensions, sinecures, ex- 
pectances, or fund-jobbing, will think 
that the country suffers from there being 
so many as one labourer in agriculture 
to forty-three acres of land? Oh, no, 
my Lord, if they should entertain any 
notions respecting the sending away of 
people out of the country, they will 
look to the drones and not to the bees. 


Kent, there are twenty 


They will find that a full fourth part of 


the people of England are IDLERS, 
a full fourth part of them drones, and 
made drones, too, by the honey which 
the tax-gatherer takes from the bees. 
They, in order to keep the starving bees 


alive, and restore happiness and har- | 


mony and strength to the hive, will soon 
set to work to get rid of the drones ; 
and will say, to be sure, that,if any-| 
body be to be sent away out of the 
country ; if any-body be to endure the 
unnatural and brutal restraint suggested | 
by the nasty Matruaus and the Scotch | 
crew, that restraint ought to be endured | 
by the drones. Such men will see that | 
the pension list, the sinecure list, the| 
list of grantees, the dead-weight list, 
the academies, the barracks, the stand- 
ing army in time of peace, the over- 
paid fundholders ; 
to all these there is given, out of 
the taxes, a high premium for increas- 
ing the population; and, to be sure, 
they will demand that a stop shall be 
put to the giving of this premium, if, | 


especially, they should be convinced, 
that the country is becoming too popu- 
lous ;: such men will never give their 
consent ‘to have all the land mortgaged 
to raise money to send away the cart- 
horses and mares, in order that there 





they will find that} 


may be more room and food for the 
coach-horses and the nags. 

But, a curious fact connected with 
this subject is, that, while this project 
is on foot for sending away the native 
labourers of England, there is no pro- 
ject on foot for keeping out the Irish 
and the Scotch labourers. There is, 
indeed, complaint that the Irish come 
and sweep away the best part of the 
employment of many of the English 
labourers; but no law is proposed to 
prevent this, though it is notorious that, 
the late disturbances actually began by 
the English of the Isle of Thanet 
driving the Irish out of that island by 
sheer force. The remedy, it seems, is 
then, to mortgage the land, in order 
to send the English away! But, the 
Scotch! We never hear a complaint 
about the souls of them that come 
across the Tweed and hither by the 
sea. To be sure they will not work at 
agriculture; but here they are, keeping 
Englishmen thrusted back, and eating 
the food and wearing the clothes which 
Englishmen might have to eat and to 
‘wear. Not a word do we ever hear 
about their dreadful invasions. They 
slip in quietly, and smuggle unseen 
into the fat of the land. 
| But, there is, concerning the Scotch, 
as connected with the project of emi- 
gration, a fact that never will be bee 
lieved a hundred years hence, and which 
I should not dare to state now, could I 
not refer to parliamentary documents in 
| Support of it; a fact which shows what 
monstrous fools the landowners of Enag- 
land have been; a fact which shows to 
what an extent the measures of this 
Government have been partial in favour 
of the Scotch; a fact which, if there 
were no other, would call aloud for a 
radical reform of this House of Com- 
mons; a fact which, I dare say, your 
Lordship is wholly unacquainted with ; 
but which ought to be known to you, 
'and to be remembered by you, and to be 
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known to and remembered by every’! 
young man with English blood in his 
veins. 

Be it known to you, then, that thirty- | 


four years ago was proposed to and 
acted by this famous parliament, the 

making of new and grand roads, new | 
and grand bridges, and new and grand | 
canals, in the Highlands of Scotland! | 
You will stare at the very mention of | 
this fact. This project has cost MIL- 
LIONS OF MONEY. I dare say 
that it is costing a great sum annually 
to this very day. The very drawing's 
and the copper-plates cost as much as 
the taxes paid by ten English villages | 
of ordinary size. It is not “above a year | 
or two ago since I saw documents to 
prove to me that this source of expense 
was still in existence. I have not the 
parliamentary documents at my com- 


mand. But I challenge the whole tribe | 
of greedy sawneys to contradict the’ 


substance of these facts which I have 
now stated. Your father, who was pre- 
sent in the House when the project was 
adopted, will tell you all about the 
matter; and, if I mistake not, he will 
tell you that he opposed this taxing 
of England for the purpose of making 
grand Toads, bridges, and canals, in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 
But now, this is the 
matter: 
was the ground for the squanderings of 
these millions of English money? It 
was proved ; to the satisfaction of every 
man out of Parliament as well as in 
Parliament, that these things were to- 
tally useless in the Highlands; it was 
proved that it was madness to think of 
their ever being of any use; it was said 
besides, that the proof of the inutility 
was, that no private persons would ven- 
ture their money in having the works | 
done ; and that if the things should be| 
useful to the land-owners “and inhabi-| 
tants of Scotland, why did they not! 
cause them to be made at their own 
expense, as was always done in the| 
several counties of England? Now 
mind, my Lord, in answer to these| 
arguments, the committee that reported 


interesting 


in favour of the project said little or| country. 
nothing; but they said this, “that it III. mounted the throne has been a tool 


what was the pretence, what | 
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“was necessary to do something to 
‘find employment for the Scotch 
“working people, IN ORDER TO 
“PREVENT ‘THEM FROM EMI- 
i“ GRATING.” ‘That was the ground, 
and the only ground, upon which 
iinillions of English money have been 
expended. I remember that I took up 
‘the subject in the year 1504 or 1805, 
ireprobating the injustice of taxing the 
| working people in England, in order, in 
fact, to keep a set of wretched creatures 
living under the Scotch nobility; in 
order, in other words, to tax the Eng- 
lish industrious classes to supply the 
‘Scotch nobles with the means of main- 
taining their poor. 
| If this bill of your Lordship be to 
pass, which, for the sake of your father’s 
| reputation, | I hope it is not, this Parlia- 
}ment is the Parliament of all Parlia- 
ments to pass it. For this bill, mort- 
gaging the land in England, to send 
‘away the English labourers and to 
cause there to be less than one la- 
bouring man to every twenty-three 
acres of land in the rich county of Bed- 
ford ; while, at the same time, this 
very same Parliamert has been for 
thirty-four years taxing the land and 
the labourers of England for the pur- 
pose of sending money to Scotland, to 
prevent the Scotch from emigrating 
from their bleak and barren Highlands ; 
this bill, thus passed, and under such 
| circumstances, would be a very suitable 
measure wherewith to wind up the 
career of this Parliament. 

But does your Lordship imagine that 
a reformed Parliament would sit three 
days without repealing such a law? 
Does your Lordship imagine that there 
would not speedily be a committee to 
look into the proceedings of the com- 
missioners for the making of High- 
land roads, bridges, and canals, and “for 
inquiring into ‘the effects of such an 
| expenditare of English money? My 
'Lord, begin in time: when a Scotch- 
man talks to you about public measures, 
mark whether there be not always at 
bottem some particular object tending 
to his own advantage, or to that of his 
Every Ministry since GeorG& 
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in the hands of the Scotch. Pirr 
might, if he -had had courage and 
honesty sufficient, have set this perse- 
vering and indefatigable faction at de- 
fiance ; but, abandoned by those whom 





he had forced to be attached to him by 
the good principles of his youth, he was, 
compelled to fall into the arms of the| 
Scotch ; and one after another they got 
from him the army, the colonies, India, 
and finally the navy. Your father has) 
adhered to the principles of his youth ; 
he has all his old friends more firmly 
attached to him than ever; he may be! 
said to have, besides, all those who were | 
his enemies at his back. The Scotch | 
faction will not reign over him. But 1) 
am very much afraid that the pestilent | 
Scotch feelosofve will have great in-| 
fluence with him; and if it have, the, 
remainder of his days will be days of, 
trouble. Ile will always be aiming at 
effecting objects forced, unnatural, not) 
to be accomplished, and detestable in| 
the eyes of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. To be convinced of the 
selfishness of this wily faction, what 
have you to do but to look at the hand- | 
kerchief so fully described in my last 
Register. You, as the son of your 
father, must feel indignation at the. 
sight of that calumnious representation ; | 
but it is the pestilential feelosofee 
against which you ought to be upon 
your guard. I blame not the Scotch 
people; 1 impute nothing bad to the in- 
dustrious classes of Scotland ; these are 
some of the very best people in the 
world; and they have been more op- 
pressed by the borough system, more 
cruelly treated by that system, than the 
people of England themselves. It is 
the literary, the tax-eating, the place- 
hunting, the at once crawling and in- 
solent crew that has been the curse of | 
England for more than half a century ; 
and through their influence the power 
of England has been made to be the 
curse of the industrious Scotch. A 
Scotchman went, according to the right 
which the law gave him, to a bank at 
Edinburgh, and there demanded gold in 
exchange for one of the banker's notes ; 
and, instead of complying with his de- 








mand, the banker handed him over to the 
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custody of the police. The industrious 
classes of Scotland have been still more 
completely slaves than we have been for 
the last forty years. They are now 
showing their joy and their gratitude to 
your father for their approaching eman- 
cipation from this state of thraldom. 
They are compelling the tax-eating crew 
to illuminate their houses! These latter 
fight them with their troops and their 
police ; but they fight in vain. Sawney, 
in spite of the soft persuasion of the 
pestilent feelosofee, is compelling the 
tax-eating crew to make demonstrations 
of joy at that which the people know 
will speedily produce their destruction, 
or what they deem destruction, namely, 
to work or to starve. The pestilent 
feelosofers have been as much the 
enemies of the Scotch as of the English ; 
and this the people of Scotland know full 
well, 

To return, now, to a few more re- 
marks before I close my letter on this 
emigration scheme, tho is it that your 
Lordship means to send away? Not 
the aged, not the infirm, not the lame, 
not the blind, not the insane, not the 
diminutive in point of size; but the 
young, the hale, the strong, the stout, 
the sane, the able, the enterprising, aye, 
and not the lazy, YOUNG MEN, 
single or married, and a vast proportion 
of the former. How old are you, my 


Lord? You are a sportsman, I dare 
say. Now, mind, no single women wi!l 
go! If they would, by coming back 


and marrying here, they would render 
your scheme for exclusion from paro- 
chial relief a mere laughing-stock. For 
a married woman to be got away, she 
must be extremely docile and obedient 
to her husband, or he must be a pretty 
tight-handed fellow; and he must be 
tighter still if he keep her abroad, if she 
have the means of getting home. But, 
as to the young single women and stout 
girls, it is a sort of madness to suppose 
that they will go; so that, on the 
maxim of a true sportsman, you will 
carefully preserve all the hens! And 
then what becomes of the main object 
of the scheme; namely, to check the 
increase of population? You will an- 
swer, perhaps, “ Why, by sending away 
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“ those who would marry these young|no, my Lord Howick, the best and 
“ women, we should prevent them from; most powerful propensities of our 
“having husbands; and if they have) nature are not to be destroyed by laws 
“no husbands, they cannot, of course, | founded on what is called policy: men 
‘have children.” O, can’t they! Do,/ and women are not to be made to be- 
pray, my Lord, look into the evidence | lieve that the good of their country can 
of Slaney, on his “ Surplus-population ” | require that those who work, and pro- 
Committee ; and there you will find an/duce ten times as much as they con- 
overseer of Frenoux-Pelham, in Hert- |syme, should be driven from their 
fordshire, telling the Committee that a// country, or rendered barren. They feel 
the young women have children at |that they havea right to live and to 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, | enjoy all the usual accompaniments of 
whether they be married or single ; and | youth and of health; and they are not 
you will find the parson of Little Hor- |to be persuaded out of this by wheedlers 
wood, in Buckinghamshire, stating that |or canters of any description. 

the same was the case in his parish;| J trast, therefore, that this at once 
and the overseer stated that this mon- cruel and futile project will be aban- 
strous disregard of character had arisen'doned. It has arisen out of the dread 
from the extreme poverty of the young of the increasing amount of the poor- 
working people, who, not having the rates. This increasing amount has 
means of paying the expense of the|been occasioned by the enormous 
wedding themselves, were driven to);amount of the taxes. To reduce the 
incur this disgrace of premature preg-' taxes is therefore the remedy; and 
nancy, in order to compel the parish to, that remedy must be applied, and that 
pay the expense of the wedding. So tov toa very great extent, or all the 
that not a child the less would be born evils of which the ccuntry now com- 
ins England, in consequence of your plains must remain undiminished. 
getting rid of the able young men, no! Before I conclude, let us have a word 
small part of whom would, by the by, about the colonies to which these emi- 
leave illegitimate children behind them. grants are to go, You are in an office, 
Not a soul the less would be born in| my Lord, which enables you to know 
England for the sending away of these!all about the colonies of Prince Ed- 
young men; and this must be acknow-| ward’s Island, Newfoundland, Nova 
ledged by every one who is familiar! Scotia, and New Brunswick ; and you 
with the motive from which the Aens| must know that, if all those colonies 
are saved. ‘There would be a greater! were cast away from the dominion of 
number of bastards than there is now,|England, it would be a_ prodigious 
aad of fatherless children; and, of) benefit to us: you must know that we 
caurse, an addition to the number of | pay enormous sums in taxes every year, 
peupers. The young fellows that re-|in order to keep possession of those 
mained, if you could succeed to any| worthless tracts of rocks, sands and 
extent in getting young men away,! swamps, which are unable to provide 
woald have additional temptation to/ subsistence for even their scanty popu- 
become illegitimate fathers ; for, as to | lation, and which are mere channels 
preaching the Malthnsian doctrine of through which to send English taxes to 
restraint to the country girls, only let enrich the United States of America, 
the nusty feelosofers go and state the in which States our colonial pensioners 
doctrine to them [N PLAIN TERMS; and sinecurists actually reside during a 
fet them state the unnatural, the beastly, considerable portion of the year. To 
the masty ideas to them IN PLAIN,!send men to these colonies, is only to 
UNVARNISHED LANGUAGE; let!send them so far on their way to the 
them: do this, and see how svon their United States, to which they are speedily 
beads will be tied up in their aprons, | removed as back carriage, in the vessels 
and their filthy brains knocked out} which bring the cabbages, green peas, 
against the posts of the cow-cribs! Oh ,| asparagus, apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
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cherries, and so forth, for our pension- 
ers and sinecurists in the colonies. All 
this you must know, having been in 
the colonial office for six months 
Canapa is the only part of the colonies 
in which any-thing but a madman 
would attempt to settle; and this 
colony is so much inferior to almost 
the whole of the United States, in point 
of soil and climate ; and the good lands 
have been so completely grasped and 
monopolised by the church clergy and 
by the swarms of dependants on the 
Government, that no man sent thither, 
and able to get his living by his labour, 
will remain in the colony. Does your 
Lordship ever look into a paper, printed 
in London, called “ Hue and Cry?” It 
is a weekly publication put forth by 
the Government. It contains amongst 
other, things, lists of deserters from the 
army, in the colonies as well as at 
home ; and, I have seldom looked into 
one of these lists without perceiving 
that there were more deserters from 
the few regiments that were in Canada ; 
from four or six regiments, than from all 
the uthers,more thana hundred regiments, 
put together. To be sure! ‘The men 
see the land of promise ; they know that 
they are safe there. ‘Their wishes lead 
them thither; and they have nothing to 
do but to put their legs in motion, and 
to give a southern direction to their toes. 
It is curious, too, that in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, West Indies, Gibraltar, 
and all the other places where the army 
is, the deserters are represented as going 
off in flannel jackets, smock-frocks, 
caps or hats, like those of common 
workmen; but in Canada off they 
march in full regimenta’s! This shows 
that they have no apprehension of being 
arrested on their march; this shows 
how easy and how safe the transit is ; 
and it also shows that they are received 
in their new country as men whose de- 
sertiun isa merit. How I have laughed 
to hear that Sir George, or Sir John, or 
Sir Somebody else Murray prattling 
about the benefits of the Rideau Canal, 
and of the necessity of forming on the 
flank of the United States a numerous 
colony, “‘ affectionately attached to Eng- 
gland.” ‘Ten years, if we continue to 





enrich that colony, will not pass over 
our heads before that colony will be 
independent of us, or will form a part 
of the confederation of the American 
States. It can do either any time, in 
despite of us. It remains a colony only 
on account of the masses of Engtish 
taxes that it receives, and on account of 
the indirect enormous tax upon us, im- 
posed by the Timber Bill, for the sole 
benefit of this bug-breeding colony. 
The moment it has got all it can get, 
we shall be freed of it, which, though 
it will exhibit our folly in a most staring 
point of view, will still be so great a 
benefit that we shall have to rejoice 
most sincerely at the event. It has 
been imputed to those who comp)ain 
that Canada timber breeds bugs, that 
they are actuated by ungovernable pre- 
‘judice. I have never been in that part 
which is called Canada; but I was 
eight years in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, countries of the same Jati- 
tude, and the latter joining on to 
Canada; and, as many times as I have 
|bones in my whole body, I have seen 
_swarms of bugs in the bark of the pine- 
trees of Nova Scotia, or, rather, between 
the bark and the wood: exactly the 
same creatures as the bed-buys, some- 
times walking about in their shell state, 
‘and at other times swelled oat with 
dark matter, as a bed-bug is when fall 
of blood ; and their poisonous smell is 
precisely the samwne. The people of 
those countries have to endure unspeak- 
able torment from the swarms of these 
vermin, which no degree of cleanliness 
can keep down. No efforts that have 
ever been made use of can make a 
barrack a place other than a place of 
torment in those countries, all the 
spring, and summer, and autumn. It 
is, probably, in the nature of the pine- 
trees in those countries to engender 
those vermin. Their places of residence 
were the cavities in the bark, or in oeca- 
sional openings made between the bark 
and the wood. The devils used to 
‘creep from the trees, and get about 
upon the raspberry bushes, or these ef 
| the huckle-berry, and feed upon the 
| fruit of those plants, which are, in these 
| countries, in immeasurable abundance. 
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Some of those cleanly people, the! 
Yankees, who were obliged to take 
refuge in these vile countries, after the 
independence of the States was ac- 
knowledged, used, by their incessant 
care, and by their everlasting scrub- 
bings and washings, to keep their 
houses clear from these vermin; but 
then, observe, they took special care 
never to suffer a piece of pine wood to 
form any part of those houses; and 
this is the wood which, amongst its last 
brilliant acts, this clever Parliament 
have compelled us to buy dear, when 
we might have had the good wood 
from Norway, clean and cheap. I can- 
not say that the Canada pine, stripped 
of its bark, does breed bugs; but the 
experience of many persons has made 


them declare that it does; and, for my | 


own part, if any man would build mea 
new house with Canada pine, I would 
not, if compelled to live in it, receive it 
as a gift. 

And, my Lord, is it to these vil- 
lanous countries that vou would have 
the prime of the English labourers in- 
veigled to go, and that, too, while you 
permit Irish labourers to come in shoals, 
and snatch from them the profits of the 
prime of the year? Is it to these 
bleak, barren; is it to these hideous 
rocks and dismal swamps, and amidst 
swarms of vermin inflicting torment in- 
cessant, that you would send, that you 
would deliberately send, nice and affec- 
tionate English women, to be smitten 
down with fell fevers, to have every 
particle of red banished for ever from 
their cheeks, to see their children pine 
away their lives, to endure, in short, 
every-thing calculated to break the 
heart or to madden the mind ; and is it 
for the effecting of these horrible pur- 
poses that you would mortgage the 
lands, the houses, the science, the skill, 
and the labour of England ? 

My Lord, in after times, nay, before 
ten summers’ suns shall have passed 
over your head, you will hear many 
things, which now excite little wonder, 
spoken of as we now speak of the 
ancient practice of putting witches to 
death by the Court of King’s Bench. 





In this sort of way we already speak of 


Pitt’s Sinking Fand, and of his Bank- 
Restriction Bill; Peel's Bill is fast 
following upon their heels. The men 
twenty years of age, who shall in ten 
years’ time read an account of the rotten 
boroughs from which your father has 
now delivered us, will hardly believe 
the thing to have been possible; but, 
my Lord, of all the wonderings of that 
day, none will exceed the wonder that 
it should have been proposed, and that, 
too, by the son of Lord Grey, to 
mortgage the lands, the houses, and the 
industry of England, in order to raise 
money to send the prime of the English 
labourers out of the country, at the same 
time that swarms of Irish labourers 
were permitted to come into England, 
and while the whole of the English na- 
tion, its labourers not excepted, were 
taxed in order to raise money to be given 
to the Scotch, in order to keep them from 
emigrating ! 
I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


Wma. COBBETT. 





MR. O'CONNELL. 


Ir is with the sincerest joy that I per- 
ceive that Mr. Maurice O'Conne tu, 
son of Mr. O'Connell, has been returned 
to Parliament by the county of Clare. 
This is a proof that all the base tyranny 
of the infamous press of both England 
and Ireland, and that all the daser 
whisperings of the incomparably base 
and ungratefulCatholic aristocracy, have 
not been able to succeed in rendering 
the people of lreland base and ungrate- 
ful like themselves. Inthe midst ofall 
his troubles ; at a moment when every 
treacherous tongue is at work to betray 
him, when every foul tongue is at 
work to blacken him; when the mer- 
cenary crew of the press are licking up 
and gorging themselves with the reward 
which they receive for calumniating 
him ; when Virulence is putting forth 
its most viperous tongue to sting him 
to death, when more artful Malignity is 
assuming the sneer with a view of 
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killing him with contempt; in the 
midst of all this, with an income sacri- 
ficed to the public service, and a most 
virtuous family, deprived, stripped at 
one stroke, and apparently for ever, of 
all their fair and just hopes, founded on 
the rare talents, and the still rarer 
moral habits and domestic virtues, of 
its celebrated head: at this moment, 
when all appeared lost, all appeared 
forlorn, with this distinguished man, 
comes this proof to all the world that 
the ill-treated country which he has so 
ardently loved, and so faithfully and 
efficiently served, retains its gratitude 
towards him, and is resolved to carry 
him and to keep him aloft, in spite of 
all the power and all the slander upon 
earth. I have not seen Mr. O’Conneui 
for about two years, and I have had no 
communication with him whatever, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for about five years ; 
but I know that it is my duty to take 
part with him with regard to his recent 
endeavours relative tolreland. He acts 
quite rightly in suspending all proceed- 
ings upon those subjects uitil the pre- 
sent great question be determined ; and 
in the meanwhile, here he is, with more 
parliamentary power in his hands (ex- 
clusive of his own great talents) than 
will remain in the hands of any ene of 
the haughty and ungrateful Catholic bo- 
roughmongers, after the present bill 
shall have passed into a law. This 
power he will retain, too, and it will be 
daily mereasing. He stands in no need 
of violent proceedings ; that smali and 
miserable degree of liberty which the 
laws in force in his country still leave 
him, will nuw be more than sufficient 
for all the purposes which he has ever 
had in view. A little patience will 
bring him ample justice. I desire 
hereby to express to him my most sin- 
cere congratulation on the election of 
his son, whose first desire, and indeed 
duty, and indeed interest in the end, into 
the bargain, it will be to make any 
sacrifice that may be necessary to the 
maintenance of the honour and the prin- 
ciples of his father. 
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84. Bur, alas! while she was laying the 
foundation of the ruin of the factions, and of 
the monopoly of the aristocracy, she was, in 
consequence of the bad advice under which 
she acted, laying the foundation of all those 
persecutions and calamities that finally over- 
took her. Her interest, her honour, her per- 
sonal safety, demanded a publication of the 
Book ; aud, as was stated before, the book, 
under the direction of PeEacRVAL, was, at the 
time when she wrote her last letter, as before 
cited (par. 69), actually printed and bound up 
for publication. But the King having con- 
sented to turn out the ministry, PERCEVAL, 
who had lodged the books with a bookseller, 
tw be ready for sale ou the day appointed, 
tovk them all (or as Ae thought all) home to 
his country house, and there burnt them, not 
leaving one iu the possession of even the 
princess herself. He had now obtained what 
he wanted: he had made use of the princess 
for his own immediate elevation, and, as we 
have to see by and-by, for the duration of his 
power over her husband as well as over her fa- 
ther- in-law; she had thus fully answered his 
ends, and that of his party ; aud she was now, 
thereture, left to her fate ; left te drawl along a 
sort of haif disgraceful life, until, ifteen years 
afterwards, that very party found an occasion 
for destreying her. 

85. She had, indeed, apartments allotted 
her in Aensingten Palace; she was received 
at court; but the King, her only friend, was 
daily growing older ; he was stone blind ; his 
mind had had a severe shock in 1804, which 
was the second of the kind that he had expe- 
rienced ; the courtiers of both factions were 
looking np to her husband; the people, gen- 
erally speaking, thought her innuceut; nobody 
pretended that the charges against her were 
not false; hut, still, every one said, why does 
she not publish the proofs of her innocence ? 
And this very argument was urged as corrobo- 
rative of the charges against her, in 1820; 
aud that, too, by the very faction whose ad- 
vice had prevented her from publishing in 1807! 
Perceval aud his co-operaturs, who wished to 
keep THE BOOK from the eyes of the world, in 
order to have it to hold up in the face of the 
husband in case of a regency question arising, 
prevailed, in an evil hour prevailed, on the 
princess to be silent on the subject of the 
book, persuading her, that her appearance at 
court and her residence in a palace would satis- 
fy the people of her perfect innocence, and 
that whenever the prince came into power, 
either as king or regent, she would take her 
proper station as princess-regeut or queen, 
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and that the circumstance of her daughter the month of November. The King had 
being the heiress-apparent would of necessi:y , prorogued the Parliament by commission, on 
give her great weight amd power. Thus theypre- the 2ist June, 1410; but now, when the fact 
vented her from making, while ber husband | of the insanity could no longer be denied, it 
was weak, that attack which wheu he became | was declared openly in Parliament that the 
strong it was too late fur her to thiuk of | King has been incapable of affixing his sigua- 
making. | ture to the commission for their further pro- 
86. Thus, then, she had to live in this state | rogation. In order to disguise the ‘true state 
of neglect until the year 1¢11, when the de- | of the King from the people, fabricated stories 
rangement of mind of the King rendered a) were incessantly promulgated through the 
regency necessary. Aud vow, strictly speaking, | newspapers. In the month of October, and 
hegins the History of the Regency and Reign of so \ate as the 25th of that mouth, it was 
George 1V., during which we shall find, that | stated that the King’s daughter, the Princess 
greater innovations were made iu the govern- | Amelia, died ; aud it was related of her that, 
ing of_the kingdom, greater inroads ou the | just before her death, she had ordered a ring 
rights and liberties of the people, greater sever- | to be made, which ske Lerself had placed on 
ities exercised on them, aud a greater mass of | the finger of her father. This account was 
misery endured by them, than during any for- | published, as I have observed before, ou the 
mer, or any ten furmer, reigns, the reign of | 25th of October. On the same day it was 
George III. not excepted, though that reign declared, through the same channels, that the 
has been justly called a reign of taxation aud King was iu perfect health. The words of 
of terror. this announcement or declaration are so 
remarkable, that they must find their place 
here, taken from a public paper, called the 
‘ Morning Chronicle,’ of the 25th of October. 
“This day his Majesty enters into the 5lst 
. . . | year of his reign ; and we rejoice tu learn, 
a ge mgensy ge Ap page ow ** that he possesses perfect health, and promises 
Bites ts Aten in May, 1212 |“ the enjoyment of many years m the bosom 
ee ee oe ** of his family and people.” Battles, sieges, 

87. From the sprivg of 1807, until the | evea conquests, are of little consequence 
mouth of Jane 1810, there had been, at times, | when compared with the means by which a 
rumours relative to the state of the King’s! nation is duped and deluded on to its ruin, 
mind. People taiked about it very familiarly ; | This same, this very same instructor of the 
but, as is always the case where great and| public, ou the 2ud of November, that is to 
terrible power exists, and especially with a say, seven clear days ouly after the former 
press nine-tenths of which was alwavsdirectly anvouncement, announced to the public, that 
or indirectly interested in propagatiug false. | the King had been ina state of great “ agita- 
hood, amidst the mass of contradictory reports, | tion” from the date of three weeks before 
the public could come at uo certainty relative | that 2ud of November, Nay, it announced 
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to the facts. There is nothing like a corrupt | 
po. which has the appearance or name of 


ciug free, for the propagation or sustaining 
of falsehood; and, accordingly, with three 
hundred newspapers in circulation, and with 
all the boast about entire freedom of the press, 
the English people knew no more than the 
people of China did what was the real situation 
of the king during the three last mentioned 
years. If any person, being a private indivi- 
dual, had, by any accident, happencd to come 
at a certain kuowledge of the state of the 
King, and so certain as to be able te produce 
proof of it on oath, he would not have dared 
to make it known through the means of the 
press unless willing to subject bin self to utter 

cuniary ruin, and to a great chance of losing 


vis life. But, at last, the fact of the derange- | 


ment of mind aud absolute insanity of the 
king could be disguised uo longer; and, in 
the month of November, 1410, vut came the 
fact. 

88. It is of the greatest importance that the 
Euglish people, at the important crisis in 
which Lam writing, be enabled to cal’ to 
mind the circumstances atteuding the . °s- 
closure of this insanity of the king. It as 
not aunuounced in avy official manner u..:il 





to the public that on the 25h of October, the 
| very day when it befure announced that the 
| King was in perfect health, the King was in 
so dangerous a state that his attendants had 
thought it uecessary to communicate the 
intelligence to the Prime Minister; that a 
| council was beld accordingly, and that the 
King was even theu consigned to the care of 
| his physicians and keepers! Was ever nation 
|so imposed upon as this? Was ever people 
so deluded by a press? Even after the 25th 
| of October, these same vehicles of intelligence 
informed the people that the King had been 
| riding out in Windsor Park with several mem- 
ibers of his family and several of the nobility 
| aud geutry. But, at last, the fact could be 
| devied no longer, and out it came, that the 
| King bad not been able to sign the commission 
for the prorogation of the Parliament in June, 
though every thiug had been transacted in his 
name, orders of council had been issued, and 
particularly ove for putting up prayers and 
thauksgivings for an abundaut harvest, which 
order began in these words, ** At the court at 
“ Windsor, the 17th of October, 1810, present 
‘< the King’s most excellent Majesty in Coun- 
“a.” 


89. The Parliament had been prorogued by 
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the King on the 2lst of June. It met again 
ou the Ist of November, iu consequence of the 


King’s acknowledged inability to sign the com- | 


mission for their prerogation. We have seen 


that on the 17th of October, the proclamation | 
for the thanksgiving had represemed him | 


as present in the council at Windsor. On the 
same day, another proclamation was issued 
in the same style, for further proroguing 


the Parliament to the 29th of November ; but | 


in order to give effect to this proclamation, it 


was necessary that a commission should be | 


signed for the further prorogation, and that 
this commission should be signed by the King; 


but after the physicians had been called ia, | 
as we have before seen, on the 25th of October, | 
it would have been a step a little too bold to | 


put the King’s name to the bottom of a com- 
mission which must bLave been dated after 
that 25th of October, and before the time of 
prorogation. Therefore there could be po 
commission, The Houses met agreeably to 
the proclamation, and motious being made in 
each House, they adjourned tu the 1lSth o! 
November, on which day they re-assembled, 
and in both Houses an adjournment was moved 
and carried, that adjournment being on the 
29th of November. The Houses met again 


on the 29h of November, and entered into | 


long debates with regard to the state of the 
Kiug, and with regard to the probability 
or improbability of 
meanwhile, preperations were making by the 
two hostile parties for a grand struggle as to 


which should have the Governmeut in its | 


hands in the case of a regency. The party 
which had the power in their hands discover- 
ed vot the smailest desire w give it up. The 
Prince, who was of course to be regent, had 
continued to live on the usual terms with his 
party, which was that of the peuple called 
Whigs. This party strongly protested against 
all limitation of power; and tat the Regeut 
should at once be possessed of all the powers 
that belonged to the King. The Prince, his 
brothers, and all his party, contended stoutly 
for the possession of these full powers ; but 
the other party contended for the coutrary, 
and finally they prevailed, owing to the great 
distrust which the country entertained, and 
justly entertained, of the Whig faction. The 
Prince and the whole of his brothers signed a 


protest against auy Regency that should vot 
give to the Prince all the powers of King; but 


this had very little effect upom the people : 


indeed, it rather strengthened the hands of | tion to health. 


his recovery, Jn the | 


the acts passed and the orders and appvint- 
ments made by the Kegent should remain 
good, uniess countermanded or reversed by 
the King. 5. That no act of the Regeut 
should be valid uuless done in the name of 
the King, and according to the provisions of 
|the act. 6. That the Regent should, before 
‘he entered on his office, take three oaths ; 
first, an oath of allegiance to the King; 
second, that he would faithfully execute the 
office of Regeut, according tu the provisions 
of the act; aud third, that he would inviclably 
Maintain and preserve the Protestant religion, 
) which oaths he was to take before the Privy 
Council. 7. That he should further, at the 
time of taking these oaths, make, subscribe, 
and audibly repeat, the declaration of the 30th 
jof Charles II., for disabling Papists from 
| sitting in the Houses of Parliament; and 
| 


should produce to the Privy Council a cer- 
tificate that he had taken the sacrament of the 
| Lord’s Supper in some one or other of the 
royal chapels, which certificate should be 
| signed by the person adaiinistering the same. 
| 8. That until the Ist day of February, 1812, 
ihe should be restrained from granting peer 
| ages, or Summoniug heirs-apparent, or ap- 
|pommting to titles in abeyance. 9. That he 
/ Should be restrained from granting offices in 
| rever-ion, or for a longer period thau during 
| his Majesty’s pleasure, except those Which by 
law are granted for life. 10. That be should 
not be restrained from granting pensions 
under the Ist of George the Third, and the 
43rd and 45th of George the Third, which re-~ 
late to certain little matters convected with 
the sea service and the colonies. 11, That he 
should not have power to give the royal assent 
to the repeal of the act for the settlement of 
the Crown, the Act of Uniformity, or the Act 
of Union with Scotland. 12. That if the Re- 
| geut did pot reside in the kingdom, or if he 
married a Papist, his power should cease. 
| 13. That the care of the King, and that the 
| appointment of a part of the housebold, should 
| be vested in the Queen. 14. That no officer of 
the householu should make any appuintment 
| but during his Majesty’s pleasure. 15. That 
}a council should be appointed to assist her 
| Majesty, of which Joun Lorp ELpon was to 
| be vue. 16. That these councillors should 
| 

| 


take au oath promising to assist her Majesty 
taithfully. 17. That this council should have 
all the powers relative to the care of the King, 
| and should have power to notify bis restora- 
18. That on the Kiog’s de- 


Perceval and his party, and teaded to enable | claring by proclamativn his resumption of the 


them fivally to effect their purpose. A 
Regency was, therefore, at last established 
by law for a limited period with limited 
powers. 


90. This act was passed on the 5th of Feb. 


1811, and the provisions were as follows: 


2. That he should sign, “ George, Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and behalf of his Majesty.” 


health of the King should be restored. 4. That 





1. That the Prince of Wales should be Regent. 


3. That his power should cease when the 


royal authority, the powers of the Regent 
should cease. 19. That in case of the death 
ot her M-jesty, the care of the King’s person 
should be vested in her council. That the 
letters patent and of privy seal for the issues 
of money from the Civil Lists to her Majesty 
should continue in foree. 20. That 60,0001. a 
| year should be issued out of the Civil List to 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, part 
of which sum to be placed at her Majesty’s 
dispusal, and that the revenues of the Dachy 
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of Lancaster should be applied in somewhat 
the same manner. 
King’s real and personal estate and property 


should be committed to trustees; and that | 
these trustees should be auswerable w the | 


Queen 2s wellas to the Regent for the keep- 
ing of these for the use of his Majesty. 
the Regeut should have power to dispose of the 
droits of the Crown and of the Admiralty. 


91. Here was a sort of partnership sove-' 


reignty established: a sort of probatiovary 
royalty in the Regent; and itis truly curious, 
that, inthe preamble of this act, the act is 
ascribed to the King himself, whose exercise 
ofthe royal authority the same bill declares 
not to be in existence. It says, ‘‘ Be it en- 


*“acted by the King’s most excellent Ma-| 


** jesty, by and with the consent of the Lords 
*¢ spiritual and temporal aud the Commous ;” 
though it says, in the same sentence, that 
the personal exercise of the royal authority by 
his Majesty is interrupted. At any rate, it 
was an act passed without the assentof either 
King or Regent. But the great and interest- 
ing question was, not whether the act were 
agreeably to the laws and constitution of the 


country or not; not whether it was right or! 


wrong thus to defer the full exercise of the 
royal authority for a year; but whether, li- 
mited as the powers were, the Prince, upon 
being invested with them, would take his old 
Srieads and companions, the IF higs, to be his 
Ministers. This was the great question that 
agitated the country, aud particularly those 
who belonged to the two political factious. 
Men in general, unacquainted with the bid- 


den motives that were at work, no more | 


expected that Percevat and Exivon would 
coutinue for one moment to be Ministers un- 


| 
der the Regent, than they expected the end of | 
They saw in these men the very | 


the world. 
men who had protected his wife in 1806 and 
1807 ; they saw in these men those who had 
actually turned out his friends, because they 
had given her that protection; they saw in 


these men those who had notoriously made it | 


a point to keep in the back-ground not only 
all his favourites, but himself; and they saw 
in these men the persons whe, when, at last, 
compelled to put a Regency into his hands, 
had so put it with all the trammels and all the 
degrading conditions contained and expressed 
in the Regency Bill just described. How, 
then, were people in general to imagine that 
he would retain these men in power for one 
single moment beyond that the arrival of 
which would enable him to discard them ? 
They had left him full power to choose his 
Ministers, and, of course, to put all the im- 
mense patronage inte their hands; and who 
was to believe that he would choose Percrvat 
and Etpon (and their colleagues) to be the 
organs of bis will and the possessors of all 
this patronage ; and that he could leave his 
own friends, ts whom and to whose political 
ap he stood so firmly pledged, still 
ereft of all those powers and emoluments for 
which they had so long been sighing? Yet, 


21. That the care of the: 


That | 





| this he did! He had protested against the 
limited Regency ; be bad complained that it 
| would deprive him of the power of doing the 
geod that he sought for the country; his 
brothers had joined him in the complaint; 
his friends had protested still more vehe- 
mently, and had accused the promoters of 
the limitation of endeavours to subvert the 
!Kingly Government: and yet he chose for 
his Ministers the very men who had been the 
promoters, and, in fact, the doers, of all these 
things sc bitter!y complained of! 

92. But, those who did not look beyond the 
surface, did not perceive that PercevaL and 
Evvon had still the Princess in their hands ; 
that they had THE BOOK in their bands : 
the people did not perceive this, and the 
Whigs themselves seem to have forgotten it; 
for they were all on tip-toe expecting to be 
called in to supply the place of Evpon and 
Pencevat. Before the passing of the Bill, a 
deputation fromthe two Houses of Pariiament 
waited upon the Prince and upon the Queen, 
describing to each of them the substance of 
the bill which was intented to be passed. 
The Prince expressed his regret at the re- 
strictions which it was intended to impose, 
but, nevertheless, accepted the Regency on 
‘these terms. The Queen was all acquies- 
cence, of course; but now came the great 
point to be settled; namely, whether the 
Tories or the Whigs were to be Ministers ; 
and this point was settiea in favour of the 
former! The message from the Friuce to 
PERCEVAL upon this occasion, is a couple of 
‘documents waich do not admit of description 
or abbreviation ; we must, therefore, have 
them here at full length. They should be 
jread with great attention, because we shall, 
by-and-by, be fully enabled to judge of their 
sincerity and consisteucy ; and enabled also 
|tu penetrate into the motives of this decision 
| of the Prince, which filled the whole country 
with surprise, aud plunged iuto despair those 
seekers after power an! emolument who bad 
sv long been called his frieuds. 


Tue Prince Recent’s Letrer, 


Carlton- House, Feb. 4, 1811. 

The Prince of Wales considers the moment 
to be arrived which calls for his decision 
with respect to the persons to be employed by 
| him in the administration of the executive 
| Government of the country, according to the 
. powers vested in him by the bill passed by the 
,two Houses of Parliament, and now on the 
|poiut of receiving the sanction of the great 
lseal. The Prince feels it incumbent upon 
him, at this precise juncture, to communi- 
cate to Mr. Perceval his intention not to 
lremave from their stations those whom he 
finds there, as his Majesty's official ser- 
'vants, At the same time the Prince owes 
it to the truth and sincerity of character 
which, he trusts, will appear in every action 
| of his life, in whatever situation placed, ex- 
| Plicitly to declaze, that the irresistible impulse 
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of filial duty and affection to his beloved aud 
afflicted father, leads him to dread that any 


las long as they were honoured with 


your royal highness’s commands, they 


act of the Regeut might, in the smallest de-| would feel confident they would continue to 


gree, have the effect of interfering with the 


enjoy, ample and sufficient means to enable 


progress of his sovereign’s recovery.— This con- | your royal highness effectually to maintain 


sideration ‘alone dictates the decision now 
communicated to Mr. Perceval.—Having thus 


the great and important interest of the United 
Kingdom, And Mr. Perceval humbly trusts, 


performed an act of indispensable duty, from: that, whatever doubts your royal highness 


a just sense of what is due to bis own con- 
sistency and honour, the Prince has ouly to 
add, that among the many blessings to be 
derived from his Majesty’s restoration to 
health, and to the personal exercise of his 
royal functions, it will not, in the Prince’s 
estimation, be the least, that that most fortu- 
nate event will at once rescue him froma 
situation of unexrampled embarrassment, and 
ut an end toa state of affuirs ill calculated, 
j fears, to sustain the interests of the United 
Kingdom, in this awful and perilous crisis, 
and most difficult to be reconciled to the 
genuine principles of the British constitution, 


Mr. Percevav’s ANSWER. 


Downing Street, February 5, 1811. 

Mr. Perceval presents his humble duty to 
your reyal bighvess, and has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your royal bigh- 
ness’s letter of last night, which reached him 
this morning,—Mr. Perceval feels it his duty to 
express his humble thanks to your royal high- 
ness for the frankness with which your royal 
highness bas condescended, explicitly, to com- 
municate the motives which have induced your 
royal highness to honour his colleagues and 
him with your commands for the continuance 
of their services, in the stations intrusted to 
them by the King. And Mr, Perceval begs 
leave to assure your royal highness, that, in 
the expression of your royal highness’s senti- 
ments of filial and loyal attaehmeut to the 
King, and of anxiety for the speedy restoration 
of his Majesty’s health, Mr. Perceval can see 
nothing but additional motives for their most 
anxious exertions to give satisfaction to your 
royal highness, in the only manner in which 
it can be given, by endeavouring to promote 
your royal highness’s views for the security 
and happiness of the country. Mr. Perceval 
has never failed to regret the impression of 
your royal highness, with regard to the pro- 
visions of the Regency Bill, which his Majes- 
ty’s servants felt it to be their duty to recom- 
mend to Parliament. But he ventures to 
submit to your royal higness, that, whatever 
difficulties the present awful crisis of the 
country and the world may create in the ad- 
ministration of the executive Government, 
your royal highness will not find them in any 
degree increased by the temporary suspension 
of the exercise of those branches of the royal 
prerogatives which has been introduced by 
-arliament, in conformity to what was in- 
ended on a former similar occasion; and 
hat whatever Ministers your royal highness 
night think proper to employ, would find in 
bat full support and countenance which, 








may entertain with respect to the constitu- 
tional propriety of the measures which have 


been adopted, your royal highness will feel 
assured that they could not have been recom- 
mended by his Majesty's servauts, nor sauc~ 
tioned by Parliament, but upon the sincere, 
though possibly erroneous, conviction, that 
they in no degree trenched upon the true 
principles and spirit of the constitution. Mr. 
Perceval feels it his duty to add, that he 
holds himself in readiness, at any moment, 
to wait upon your royal highness, and to re- 
ceive any commands with which your royal 
highness may be*graciously pleased to honour 
him, 

93. It would be a bold thing to say that 
dissimulation equal to this never was before 
witnessed in the world; but, it is not being 
at all bold to say, that dissimulation to sur- 
pass it never was witnessed since the use of 
words was in practice amongst men. The 
Prince’s letter to Perceval was clearly in- 
tended to make the Whigs believe that he 
would call them to power as soon as the re- 
strictions on his authority should cease. The 
expression of the rescuing him from a situa- 
tion of unxexampled embarrassment ; and the 
expression of state of affairs i}l-calculated to 
sustain the interests of the kingdom, and not 
reconcileable to the principles of the British 
constitution, and his telling PercevaL that 
the fear of retarding the progress of the 
King’s recovery, by turning out his chosen 
servants, was the ** consideration which alone 
** dictated bis determinatiun not to remove 
‘them from the places in which he found 
‘them ” left by his father: these expressions, 
together with the protestations of truth and 
sincerity; and Percevat’s thanks for the 
frankness with which the communication had 
been made to him: these were taken by the 
public as certain signs that the Prince only 
kept Perceval in for the present ; but that he 
would certainly get rid of him as soon as the 
year of restraint had expired. 

94. So completely successful was this dissi- 
mulation, that it appears to have imposgd 
upon the Whig place-hunters themselves. 
Besides these written commuuications, how- 
ever, there were certain overt acts which 
seemed to forbid every human being to believe 
that the Prince was Dot eager to get rid of 
the old ministers ; he actually sent for Lords 
GRENVILLE and Grey, who were the two sur- 
viving leaders of the party that had been in 
power in 1807, and proposed to them to form a 
ministry to them. ‘The other party were actu- 
ally preparing to quit their offices; aud had 
made the arrangements necessary in the seve- 
ral departments, for delivering the business 
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95 History oF 
up to successors. After al! this, out came the | 
anvouncement, all at once, that the ministry 
was not to be changed! The real cause un- 
questionably was this; that Perceval aud 
Eipon had the Princess of Waves in their 
hands; that they were in possession of the | 
Book, and of all its secrets; that they could | 
have brought out the letter, that never- to-be- 
forgotten letter, which the reader will find in 
paragraph 52 of this History; that they were 
in possession of the warrant issued by the re- 
commendation of the Whigs, and which will 
be found in paragraph 60 of this History ; that 
they were iu possession of the report on the 
conduct of the Princess, to be found in the 
same paragraph ; that they were in possessiou 
of the whole of the documents mentioned in 
this paragraph from 61 to 73 inclusive; aud 
that the publication of these documents, the 
publication of the proof of all the conspiracy, 
as the Princess of WALEs had called it in ber 
letters to the King; that the publication of 
the proof of all this would have filled the 
Euglish people with what I will not, what | 
dare not describe; but which, I may safely 
say, would have inspired feelings with regard 
to the Regent which, according to every prin- 
ciple of human uature, he must have been de- 
sirous to prevent the existeuce of, at the ex- 
pense of any-thing, no matter what, short of 
life itself. 

95. If he pacified Percevat and Etpon, 
then this terrible history remained unknown ; 
aud the Pkincess would, of course, be kept 
quietly to vegetate at Kensington Palace and at 
Blackheath alternately. Perncevat and ELDON 
would have brought her out; they would 
have contended that she should be called the 
Princess Recent; they would have coutended 
that she had not ouly always been innocent, 
but that she had been cruelly oppressed and 
conspired against; they would have contended 
that she should hold drawing-rooms and have 
a court ; and, let it be observed, they would have 
had the whole nation with them as with the 
voice of one man, There was not a woman in 
the kiugdom whe would not have reproached 
her husband, her sou, or her brothers, if he had 
notespoused the cause of PERCEVAL and ELDON 
in such a case as this. So that the Prince 
was compelled to keep the ministers in their 
places, or to encounter all the dreadful hos- 
tility that they were thus enabled to raise up 
against him. Whether he really at first in- 
tended to change the ministry, one may doubt. 
The sendiug for Lords GRENVILLE and Grey 
to form a miuistry might be a mere blind ar- 
ranged befure-hand with PercevaL; and the 
preparations for quitting office on the part of 
the old ministers might be the same. 
indeed, the very regency bill itself, though 
protested agaiust so vehemently, might have 
been a matter arranged beforehand. But, at 
any rate, if these matters were not all previous 
arrangement, we must conclude that Perce- 
WAL went, at the last moment, with the book in 
his hand, and that that produced the decision 
which filled the whole country with surprise, 


And, | 


Georce IV. 96 
96. The decision having been taken, and 
the communication made te the world, the 
Whig faction put the best face upon the mat- 
ter that they could. They said, and they pub- 
lished in all sorts of shapes, that the Prince 
had, in keeping in Percevar aud his set, been 
actuated solely by filial affection for his revered 
father, whose recovery, he was afraid, might 
have been retarded, if, upon return to the use 
‘of his reason, he found his old and faithful 
|servants turned out of his offices ; but that if 
‘he found at the end of the year that the de- 
'ravgement of the King still continued, then he 
/would put an end to the power of these men, 
jane put his own friends in their places ; and 
that this was the true meaning of his letter to 
Percevac. To this it was auswered, that sup- 
posing the KING to return to his reason before 
the termination of the year, must pot his re- 
coverv be retarded as effectually by learning 
that bis son had intended to turn out his servants 
at the end of the year, as by finding that he 
had actually turned them out? and suppos- 
ing the King to return to bis reason after the 
expiration of the year ; must not his complete 
recovery be retarded, must he not be re- 
plunged into his dismal situation, upon find- 
ing his servants turned out of office, as ef- 
| fectually as he would have been, if he had 
| found them turned out of office before the end 
of the year? A reply to this was impossible ; 
every man of sense said that there was great dis- 
simulation somewhere, that the true cause of 
keeping Perceval iu power was carefully kept 
out of sight. 

97. Nevertheless, the Whig faction, always 
greedy of gain, always cormorants after the 
| public money, still nouri-~hed and cherished 
ithe fond hope, that at the end of the year, the 
| Prince would take them into power ; and that, 
'as there was every reason to believe that his 
}own power would be of cousiderable perma- 

nence, they should be able at last to fasten 
‘themselves upon the public for a generation 
jat least. They, therefore, conjured up all 
| sorts of stories tending to encourage the be- 
lief that the month of February, 1412, was to 
see them in possession of the public purse. 
Through their newspapers they related that 
the Prince merely tolerated Percevar and 
Epon and the rest of the ministers, that he 
saw them as seldom as possible, and only just 
for that length of time which was necessary 
for the signing of papers; that at his levees, 
he turned his back upon them, seemed hardly 
to know them, while he received Lords Gren- 
VILLE and Grey, and all the persons of that 
party, in the most cordial manner, shook 
them by the hand, and as much as said to the 
whole court, and to the foreign ambassadors, 
“* These are the men in whom I conjide.” 

98. With stories like these, the nation were 
amused until the month of January, 1412. In 
the meanwhile, the other patty were not idle, 
Having prevailed, through the means before- 
mentioned, over their rivals, so as to keep 
their places for the year, at any rate, their 
next business was to keep them after the ex- 
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piration of the year. There was no reason, | certainly appears to have thought that no one 
there could be no reason, why the same motive but himself had a copy of THE BOOK. la 
that made the Prince keep them in 1811, this, however, he was deceived; for several 
should not make him keep them in 1812. Let copies of this book, as mauy as four or five, 
that motive be what it might. Why not liave | at least, were in the hands of private individu- 
them for ministers in the one year as well as | als, This mu-.t have been a source of great 
in the other? They talked of the limitation | trouble tou Perceva.; for if the book were 
of his powers. How were his powers limited? | once published, his power was gone. The 
He had all the powers of peace and war; the | Pxixcess he might be able to keep quiet, but 
power of choosing his own ministers; the | the public was a less manageable being. To 
power of appointing or dismissing officers of , be sure the publication of the book, he must 
the army or the navy; all the powers relative have been aware, would cover the Whig fac- 
to the judiciary; and all the real limit:.tion | tion with monstrous odium; but it would at 
that there was, related to the making of peers, the same time have rendered the Prince in- 
to the appointment of the officers of the house- dependent of him. God knows what the ef- 
hold, to the granting of places in reversion, | fect might have been at that time, while Na- 
and to the custody and management of the | PoLRON was the master of the greater part of 
private property of the King. The limitations Europe! God knows what might have beeu 
were degrading, to be sure; but, as affecting | the effect with regard tuo the stability of the 
the kingly power, they were of no consequence throue itself ; but of the effect with regard to 
whatever, especially as they were tu last for a| the Puince in the eyes of the people, no one 
year. Neither in these limitations, then, nor | could doubt. Still, however, a publication of 
in the filial affection of the Prixce for his | the book at that time would have rendered 
father’s complete recovery, could any man of | the Prince quite careless as to the friendship 
sense perceive any ground whatever for post- | of PercevaL. To prevent that publication 
poning the appointment of that Whig ninistry | was, therefore, a matter of great consequence 
which it was affected to believe the Prince re- | with the latter; and accofiingly, every pos- 
garded as necessary to the well-being of the | sible exertion’ was made to prevent the pussi- 
country. But, a very svlid reason for not! bility of such publication. 
turniug out Pexcevac was found in the power| 99. When a book is put into the hands of a 
which he had with regard to the Princess and | printer, there is required, iu order to preventa 
THE BOOK. He had, as has been before ob. | surplus copy from being prioted, or several 
served, the power of bringing her forward, | surplus copies, uncommon vigilavce and ex- 
and making her the triumphant rival of ber | action. In ordinary cases, nv such pains are 
husband. This power he had completely in | required, because the temptation is not great, 
his hands, backed as he was by the indignant | In this case, it is probable that every possible 
feelings of an enterprising, brave, and injured | precaution was taken; but still, there must 
woman. But, it was necessary for him to do have been many compositors into whose hands 
something in order to keep this great and | the manuscript was necessarily put; and there 
terrific power in his hands. If be lost the; must have been many persons too within 
Princess, he lost his only prop; and, even | whose reach the sheets would come. In short, 
without losing her, if he lost the book, or, | in spite of all the vigilance that was employed, 
rather, if the secrets of the book escaped and or that might have been employed, four or five 
became public, he then lost his power, It was, | copies of the book, an octavo volume of about 
therefore, of the greatest importance to him, | 350 pages, got into private hands. To get at 
that nobody should pussess a copy of this book | these copies advertisements appeared in all 
but himself! The reader will vow please to; the public papers, as soon as the Prince had 
turn back to paragraph 73, which he will find | determined to keep Percevaras his Minister, 
in Chapter Il. He will there find that Per- | These advertisements plainly enough described 
ceval ousted the Whigs by the means of this | the contents of the book, and coutained offers 
book, and not by the means of the Catholic | of high price for the book to such persons as 
question, as the hoodwinked nation were | might have a copy to dispose of. In this 
taught to believe. The book had been pre- | manuer the copies were brought up: one was 
pared hy Percevar himself: it had been sold for 300/., one or two for 500d. each, one 
printed, in a considerable edition, by Mr. | for 1000/., and the last for 1500/. As men- 
§ Edwards, printer, in the Strand; the whole tioned iu paragraph 84, Percevat thought 
edition had been put into the hands of a book- | he had destroyed the whole in 1807, but he 
seller; the day of publication was named, | vow thought, at any rate, that he had the 
that being the 9th of March, 1807 ; but on the | whole in his possession that had not been de- 
7th of March, or thereabouts, the KinG de-, stroyed. The public paid great attention to 
termined upon turning out the Whigs and | these curious advertisements ; and they won- 
taking in Percevac. Instantly Percevar | dered, upon learning what the nature of the 
suppressed THE BOOK; took the edition | book was, that the Princess herself should 
out of the hands of the booksellers, thinking | still remain silent. Percevat, however, found 
that he had every copy in his own possession. | the means to amuse her in the manner that 
he stery has been in print about his having | the Whigs had been amused by her husband. 
burned the books in the court-yard of his | At present the Queen was alive : and therefore 
country house; but, be this as it may, he | there was a Queen to hold drawing-rooms, if 
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necessary ; and then the Paincess CHar.otre , inform you, that his Royal Highness lias great 
was growing up, and was heiress-apparent tu satisfaction in being enabled to state, that 
the throne; and her mother would surely | fresh opportunities have been afforded, during 
enjoy distinction suited to her rank if she had | the late campaign, for distinguishing the 
but patience to wait a little while. valour and skillof his Majesty’s forces both by 





the hands of Percevat and Expon, and their 
immediate associates ; thus was the PRItNCEss 
amused during the year 1811; and thus were 
Whigs amused, though more impatient than 


100. Thus was the secret kept locked up in | sea and land. The capture of the islaads of 


Bourbon and of Amboyna have still farther 
reduced the colonial dependencies of the 
enemy. The attack upon the island of 
Sicily, which was announced to the world 
with a presumptuous anticipation of success, 





any party, always looking forward to power 
and emolument with more greediness than | has been repulsed by the persevering exertions 
any other ; thus, too, were the public amused, | and valour of his Majesty’s land and sea 
not however without looking forward with | forces. The judicious arrangement adopted 
uncommon curiosity to see what would take | by the officers commanding on that station 
place when the Prince should be in posses-| derived material support irom the zeal and 
sion of what were termed his ‘‘ full powers.” | ardour which were manifested during this 
The frish, never the first to discover duplicity | con'est by the inhabitants of Sicily, and from 





practised upon them, looked forward with 
great anxiety to the arrival of the full powers. 
The Paince had always professed his auxiety | 
to see what was called the emancipation of 
the Catholics. The Whigs had made that a! 
great test of their liberality and justice. The 
Jrish regarded the old King as the great ob- 
stacle to their obtaining of that inestimable | 


| 


blessing. They were a little chagrined, in- | Viscount Wellington, 


the co-operation of the naval means which 


| were directed by his Sicilian Majesty to this 





object. In Portugal, and at Cadiz, the de- 
fence of which constituted the principal object 
of his Majesty's exertions ia the last campaign, 
the desigus of the enemy have been hitherto 
frustrated. The consummate skill, prudence, 
and perseverance of Lieutenant-General Lord 
and the discipline and 


deed, when they found that Percevat and | determined bravery of the officers and men 


Epon, who had put out the Whigs upon that 
very question, were still retained in power by 
the Prince. But, “never mind,” they said, 
**we have only about eleven mouths to wait 
tillthe Prince gets his full powers; and he 
will then fulfil his pledges to [reland.”” In the 
meanwhile the Paincr, having been installed 
as Recent, aod having taken the oaths ac- 
cording to the act, proceeded, on the 12th of 
February, 1811, to open the Parliament, or 
rather, to commence his legislative functions, 
by a Speech to both Llouses, which speech, 
however, be did not go to deliver in person, 
but issued a commission for the purpose. 
"The speech was as follows : 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,—In execution 
of the commission which has now been read 
to you, we are commanded by his Royal Iigh- 
ness the Prince Regent to express, in the 
strongest manner, how deeply he laments, not 
only in common with all his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects, but with a personal and filial afilic- 
tion, the great national calamity which has 
been the occasion of imposing upon his Royal 





under bis command, have been conspicuously 
displayed throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign. The effect of those distinguished 
qualities, in inspiring confidence and energy 


linto the troops of his Majesty's allies, has 


been happily evinced by their general good 
conduct, and particularly by the brilliant part 
| which they bore in the repulse of theenemy at 
Busaco. And his Royal Highness commands 
us further to state, that he trusts you will 
enable him to continue the most effectual 
assistance to the brave nations of the Penin- 
sula, in the support of a contest which they 
manifest a determination to maintain with 
uvabated perseverance ; and bis Royal High- 
|ness is persuaded that you will feel that the 
j hest interests of the British empire must be 
| deeply affected in the issue of this contest, on 
which the liberties and independence of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations entirely de- 
pend. We inave it likewise in command to 
acquaint *vu, that discussions are now de- 
pendisg between this country and the United 
States of America; and that it is the earnest 











wish of his Royal Highness that he may find 
himself enabled to bring these discussions to 
an amicable termination, consistent with the 
honour of his Majesty’s crown, and the mari- 


Highness the duty of exercising, in his Ma- | 
jesty’s name, the royal authority of this king- | 
In conveying to you the sense wich 
his Royal Highness entertains of the great) 
difficulties atteading the important trust! time rights and interests of the United King- 
which is reposed in him, his Royal Highness | dom. GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF Com- 
commands us to assure you, that he looks with | mons,—We are directed to acquaint you, that 
the most perfect confidence to the wisdom and | his Royal Higuness the Prince Regent has 
zeal of Parliament, and to the attachment of | given his commands that the estimates for the 
a loyal and affectionate peeple, for the most! expenditure of the current year should be laid 
effectual assistance and support; and _ his| before you; and his Royal Highness has great 
Royal Highwess will, on his part, exert his| satisfaction in acquainting you, that although 
utmost endeavours to direct the powers with | the difficulties under which the commerce of 
which he is invested to the advancement of| this kingdom has laboured, bave in some de- 
the prosperity, welfare, and security of his! gree affected a part of his Majesty's revenue, 


Majesty’s dominions, ——We are directed to} particularly in Ireland, yet that the reveuue of 
‘ 





dom, 
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by any new taxation, is greater than was ever | 
+ ma in any preceding year. And his Royal | 
Highness trusts to your zeal and liberality to 
affurd his Majesty adequate supplies for the 
support of the great coutest in which he is 
necessarily engaged. My Lorpbs anp GEn- 
TLEMEN,—We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness to declare Yo you, that it is the most 
anxious wish of his heart, that he may be 
enabled to restore unimpaired into the hands 
of his Majesty the government of his king- 
dom ; and that his Royal Highvess earnestly 
prays that the Almiglity may be pleased in 
his mercy to accelerate the termination of a 
calamity so deeply lamented by the whote 
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Grjeat Britain in the last year, though unaided had desired him to keep the seals of office till 


the expiration of the restrictions. ‘This was 
regarded as couclusive in favour of the ex- 
pected change, and the Whigs at their gam- 
bling-houses had a sort of general carouse in 
anticipation of their triumph. On the 13th 
of February, however, 1812, during a debate 
relating to the then dispute with America, a 
Whig member having let fall some expressions 
predicting a speedy destruction of the minis- 
ters’ power, PeRCEVAL answered that * the 
** golden dreams of his opponents would, he 
** imagined, end by producing the mortifica- 
** tion usually attendant on all such dreams.” 
This was au ominous sign. It threw {the 
whole party into consternation. They rallied 


nation, and so peculiarly afflicting to his} again on the fifteenth, and went so far as to 


Royal Highuess himself. 

101. It was hard for any one to discover in 
this speech any-thing at all encouraging to 
the Whig faction. Here are praises on the} 
proceedings in the navy and the army; also 
boastiug of the flourishing state of the finances; 
and a determination expressed to pursue the 
policy which the men in power have been 
pursuing for a long while; yet, ou the mere | 
mention of the Prince’s anxivus desire to be 
evabled to replace the authorito in the hands 
of his father, did the hungry Whigs and their 
uartisans build a hope, and proclaim the con- | 
fident expectation, indeed, that the Prince 
detested his Ministers, and sighed for the | 
moment when he should be able tu get out of | 
their hands, though that same moment would | 
take fromm him the whole of the kingly powers | 
for an indefinite length of time, aud perhaps | 
forever! Even the slender circumstance of 
the speech having been made by commission 
instead of having been made in person, was 
seized hold of asa proof, and a stroug proof, 
that the Prince abhorred his Ministers; and 
it was actually asserted most industriously | 
through all the prints of the Whigs, that he | 
never would disgrace his lips by uttering a | 
speech written by such Ministers. 

102. Thus, with regard to the political par- | 
ties and intrigues, things went on until the 
month of January, 1812. We shall, by-and- | 
by, have to observe upon the events of the war | 
during this year, and upon the other measures 
deeply affecting the country; but we must 
first pursue this grand party-intrigue to its up- 
shot. In the month of January 1812, rumours | 
began to be afloat respecting the intentions of 





the Prince with regard to his ministers. Un- ‘SWEDISH TURNIP 


til pow all had been confident expectation on 
the part of the Whigs, who bad during ten or 
eleven preceding nontbs looked upon them- 
selves as the real possessors of the places and 
pensions, and only kept out of the appareu' 
possession merely to iudulge the excessive and 
admirable filial feelings of the prince, and 
But the 
time was now at hand when tiey were to be 
undeceived, During tie past year, the Marquis 
of WELLESLEY, who was secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, nad, the public were told, 
tendered his resignation, and that the PRINCE 





tell the public that Mr. Perceval had explained 
away his words. On the 17th however, the 
whole town began to perceive that the minis- 
ters were to retain their places. Still there 
was a story about overtures to Lords Grey 
aud GRENVILLE; and the public were in a 


| state of uncertainty as to the real facts till the 


19th, when the following letters, the one 
from the Prince to the Duke of York, and 


the answer through the Duke from J.ords 


Grey and Grenvittr, came forth, and pro- 
nounced the doom of the unfortunate Whigs. 


(To be continued.) 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at Gs. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 


| and for the application of the tim- 


ber; for all these see my ‘“ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Tinper 
Trees axp Unperwoop. Svo. 14s. 

SEED.—Any 
quantity under 1Olbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 1Olbs. and under 
50ibs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above LOOlbs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense; but the money must 


be paid at my shop before the seed be 
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sent away ; in consideration of typed 
I have made due allowance in the! 
price. If the quantity be small, any | 
friend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be | 
large, it may be sent by me. This | 
seed was growed last year at Barn-| 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart; two 
rows, a foet apart, on each ridge. | 
The plants were raised from seed | 
given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1893 

He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised —) 
plants (for use) in my garden every | 
year; but, at Barn- Elm I raised a| 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels | 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. T 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one ‘single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true} 
kind. ‘There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one [ pulled | 
up and threw away. So that | war-| 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants | 
with small necks and greens, and | 
with that reddish tinge round the | 
collar which is the sure sign of the) 
best sort. 
MANGEL WURZEL SEED. — Any | 
quantity under 10lb., 74d. a pound ; 

any quantity above 10lb. and under 

50lb., 7d. a pound ; any qui untity | 
above 50\b., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. | 
The selling at the same place as| 
above; the payment in the same) 
manner. This seed was also grown | 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before | 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.—The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room fur selection, 
where all were so good and true, 1 
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got my seed from Mr. Pra, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.— This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best of 


the kind. 


.| COBBETT’S CORN.—Having to quit 


my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, I 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The ‘Tom ‘Tir has said, that it is “a 
complete failure,’ and a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
** for a hog to eat, though I wart the 
“poor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that I 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. The 
great use of this corn is to the labour- 
On ten rods of ground Lhave, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or eight score. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that I have always viewed 
this corn as ef the greatest impor- 
tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner. The 
thing to do is to distribute a little 
seed amongst the labourers. In the 
Two- Penny Trash for April, I will 
give them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wiits, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 
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and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, I will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
each ear of corn. I seLL THE CORN 
AT MY SHOP IN Bo.tt-court, aT Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
NUMBER ; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Treatise on Con- 
BETT’s Corn, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Frivay, Aprit 1, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 

Marcu 31.—BOND, B., &S. PATTISALL, 
Change-alley, Cornhill, bankers. 

Marcu 31.—CLUTTERBUCK, W., Woos- 
ler’s-brook, Gloucestershire, shear maker. 

Marcu 30.—FRANCIS, E. H., Wands- 
worth, schoolmaster. 

Marcu 31.—SANDS, R., Brewers-street 
St. Pancras, engraver. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

GEDDES, J., George-town, Demerara, and 

Gracechurch-street, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 
BYWATER, D., Baker-street, Clerkenwell, 
cement merchant, 
GRAVESON, G., Bradford, Yorks.,ironmonger, 
HALL, J., & H. GERRISH, Bristol, grocers, 
HAWKINS, J., Bristol, grocer. 
HIGGINS, P., Scarborough, Yorks., miller. 
JONES, J. H., Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 
SEWELL, W., Brewer-street, Pimlico, stable- 
keeper. 
STRUTTON, G., Mitre-court, Fleet-street, 
tavern-keeper. 
SOUTHERN, J., Manchester, wine-dealer. 
TURBERVILLE, T., Worcester, grocer. 


Tuespay, Aprit 5, 1831, 
INSOLVENTS. 
Arrit 5.—BERTHON, B., Kingsland-rd., 
‘oal-merchant, 


Ora Apri, 1531. 


sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, | 
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Aprit 2.—COCKILL, T., Littletown, York- 
shire, dyer. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
SPURRIER, W. J., Poole, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BOND, B., and S. Pattisal, Change-alley, 
Cornhill, baukers, 
DENMAN, E., Windsor-terrace, City-road, 
jeweller. 
GINEVER, T., Arundel-st., Panton-sq., tailor, 
OLDHAM, T., Manchester and Garrison, Der- 
byshire, calico-printer. 
PEARSE, J., Chulmleigh, Devonshire, linen- 
draper. 
PENNER, T. E., Bristol, currier. 
STRICKLAND, E. R., Coventry, chemist. 
TASKER, C., Liverpool, joiner. 
WALKER, H., Lancaster, cabinet-maker. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Aprit 4— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of En- 
glish wheat and barley, English and foreign 
oats, English and foreign rye, beans, peas, 
aud seeds, limited; of foreign wheat and 
barley ; and English malt and flour moderately 
good, From Irelaud there has been no arri- 
vals. Our market of to-day, as is generally 
the case on holiday Mondays, was but thinly 
attended by buyers ; whence the trade was, 
throughout, very dull.—With wheat, barley, 
beans, peas, flour, malt, and rye, at little, if 
auy variation, from last week’s prices; with 
oats at an advance of from ls. to 2s. per 
quarter. Sainfvin seed looks considerably 
upwards; clover seed a little downwards, 
Prices of other seeds stationary. 














WEES cccccccveccncccccsne $68.00 Qa 
Rye coccccccccccccccccccese 308, to 428, 
Barley . cccccccccccccsccce 30s. to 36s. 
eee aeeowus . 35s. to 46s, 
Peas, White ...ccccoccssce 363 to 4158, 
Boilers ........... 43s. to 48s, 
Grey -ese+e-seese+ Sos. to 408, 
Beans, Small .,...-........ 38s. to 46s, 
BE on cenensse .- e+ 36s. to 42s. 


Oats, Potatue .,.....++...++ 275. to 33s, 
Poland ....cccccoccee 266. to 30s, 
——m Feed wccccccceccccc ce 238s t0 288, 
Flour, per sack ............ 55s. to 60s, 


PROVISIONS 
Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 48s. 
Pork, India, new.. 118s. 6d. to —s. 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s. 0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 104s. 110s. per owt, 
Carlow .....110s. to — 
Cork... .... 100s. to 105s, 
—— Limerick... 104s. to 105s, 
Waterford 96s. to 104s, 
Dublin... 100s. to 102s. 
Cheese, Cheshire .... 50s, to 84s. 
—-— Gloucester, Double. . 56s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..50s, to 56s, 
—— Edam.......46s. to 50s, 
—-— Gouda ...... 44s. to 50s, 
Hams, Irish,.,, +2, 90s, to 60s. 
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SMITHFIELD—April 4. 
This day’s market exhibited throughout a | 
limited supply. The trade was, with each 
kind of meat, very dull, with beef and mutton 
at a depression of 2d., veal from 6d. to 10d. 
per stone; with lamb and pork at barely Fri- 
day’s quotations. Beasts, 2,203; Sheep and 
Lambs, 13,960; Calves, 80; Pigs, 130. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, April &. 

The supplies are small, with the exception of 
Foreign Wheat, of which there is a large quan- 
tity. The prices of the best samples the same as 
ou Monday, all other descriptions rather cheaper. 

THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cert Fri. , Sat. |Mon. \Toes., Wed,'Thar, 
Cons, Ann-} | 774| 774| 78h | 723) 785 











With the present Register are printed the 
Titles and Contents to Vols. 67, 66, 69, and70, 
which I print in this form that they may be 
sent into the country free of expense, thus 
enabling Geutlemen to have their sets bound 
up. The Titles form the middle eight pages 
of this number, and may be cut out without 
interfering with its arangement. 





1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Coppett.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details, It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 

4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Copsetr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


10. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10.The 
Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘‘GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 

11. POOR MAN'S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 


12. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

13. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s. 6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A royal octavo edition, on fine paper, 
and in extra boards, price lJ. lls. 6d. 


14. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


15. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street- 





- 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


HE COTTAGER’S OWN BOOK, with 
a Preface by John Denson, Day Labourer 
at Waterbeach. 
Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers” 
Court, Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers in town and country, 








——— 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-conrt; and 








Shrubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s, 


published by him, at 1), Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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ALL MEN WHO DO NOT LIKE 
TO BE DUPED. 


On the Intentions of the King relative 
to a Dissolution. 


Kensington, 12th April, 1831. 

THERE are men, and those not a few, 
who like to be duped, who are never 
happy except under the influence of 
some piece of fraud or other. It is to 
men of a different mould that I address 
this paper on the intentions of the King 
regarding a dissolution, in case the Mi- 
nisters cannot carry the Reform Bill 
without. This, you will perceive, is the 
only point. Weare SURE, that, if the 
Parliament be dissolved, the bill will 
then be carried: we are sure of that: 
therefore, there is only the dissolution 
wanting to ensure us the reform: we 
know that the power of dissolving lies 
absolutely with the King: and in how 
many, many addresses has the King 
been thanked and almost worshipped, 
called almost a God, for his having 
been, in fact, the author of this bill! 
He, therefore, will, having the power 
completely in his hands, dissolve the 
Parliament instantly, if the bill cannot 
be carried without it. Will he? Are 
you sure of that ? 

I am by no means sure of that, and I 
never have been, and I took infinite 





other, till we, at last, dupe ourselves. 
I, for my part, never believed what 

the newspapers said about the King’s 
zealous approbation of the measure. I 

never believed that he was the friend of 
the measure. I always believed that he 
wished it not to succeed. He never 
told me that he was friendly to it, and I 

have no assurance that he ever told it 
to any-body else; and, therefore, all the 
addresses to him upon the subject have 
been improper. Nobody knew that 

there was any gratitude due to him on 

this score; and, if they were mere 

artifices, intended to bring him into the 

measure to make him support it, they 
were not only so many pieces of hypo< 
crisy, but they had a tendency to do 
the King unjust injury in the end, by 
making him appear a very fickle, wa- 
vering, or hypocritical man. But, for 
the present, what we have more imme- 
diately to do is, to ascertain, as nearly 

as we can, what his intentions with re- 
gard to the dissolution really are. The 

King himself says nothing at all to us. 
The Ministers say nothing to us, direct- 
ly; but, the press, the daily newspa- 
pers, say a great deal to us; they are all 
most positive in asserting that the King 
is determined to cause the measure 
to be carried into execution; but 
still they keep telling us of things 
which, if true, prove that he is deter- 
mined not to give his assent to a dissolu- 
tion. Now, my friends, you who do not 
like to be duped, pray attend to these 
publications. ‘They are extremely cu- 
rious: they are most important histori- 
cal documents: the fate of the country, 
or at least of great powers in the coun- 
try, may possibly depend upon the acts 
resulting from the intrigues mentioned 


|in these publications: never was this 


_ in my Jtegister of the 26th of| nation, or rather this Government, im 
arch, to guard my readers against) so critical a state as it is in now: its 
being duped by relying too firmly on 
\ the assertions of the newspapers with 
respect to the determination of the 
What mischief is done by in- 
We go on duping each 


King. 
sincerity! 


‘state is precisely like that of the old 
French Government in the year 1788, 
when the Bourbon was still in his 
glory, and still hoped to see the French 
i enslaved for ever. Look, there- 
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fore, well at these publications, as I 
shall insert them one after another. 
You will be perfectly convinced that 
the writers of these articles believe that 
the King is hostile to the bill; and you 
will see that it isnow evident that the 





obtained in the way resorted to on such occa- 
sions, that Ministers will have @ decided ma- 
jority without a dissolution, the sooner they 
have recourse to such a measure the better. 


Now, to every man of common sense, 
what does this say? Why, it says this, 


bill will be lost if the people do not | that this writer suspects that the King 
follow the advice given by me in the will not dissolve the Parliament ; sus- 
Register of the 26th of March; name-| pects, at least, that his intentions are 
ly, to pour in petitions to the King,| not to dissolve it, and that he, there- 
to send those petitions by deputations fore, holds out this threat of execration 
from all parts of the country, the object) upon him unless he change his inten- 
te be simply that he will dissolve the tion. Nothing can be clearer than this. 
Parliament immediately. If this be| When the writer says he cannot and 
not done, there is no bill; and the King | will not believe that the King will act 
will not dissolve the Parliament unless | in such a manner, he, in fact, says that 
the people, with one accord, press him | he believes he will. ‘The recommenda- 
to dissolve it. tion which this writer gives to the 
The first of the articles or publica- | Ministers is to get a clear understanding, 
tions that I shall insert, 1 take from the | as he calls it, that there shall be a de- 
Morning Chronicle of the Sth of April, | cided majority without a dissolution. 
in the following words :— This is nonsense: there must. be the 
: : : dissolution, or the bill will not be car- 

There is much force in these observations ried. The next document that I shall 


of our contemporary. We are quite aware of |. Seg M tae i Gnentale alt 
the lengths to which the beroughmongers | !nsert is from the Moruing Chronicle o 


would go to avert reform. But we trust to the | the 11th instant, which brings forth the 
stroug determiuation of the people, which, petticoat politicians, who appear now 
rising with the discovery of any intrigue te'to be at work. It is a very curious 


defraud the nation of reform, would render | : a 
every attempt of the kind impossible, There | document, this; but it is of great 


would not be a convulsion, for the unanimity | amount, and is a monstrous fine illus- 
of the people would prevent it. It is so much tration of the henefits which arise from 


the interest of all who live by trade and in- 
dustry to prevent any disturbances, any-thing 
which might have the effect of shaking confi- 
dence, that we are convinced they would exhi- 
bit themse!ves in such an attitude as would at 
once strike dismay into their factious enemies. 
This is not a party question; it,is not a sec- 
tarian question: it is a question between the 
people and a few of their spoilers. 

A majority might be obtained in the House 
of Commons ; but would the King consent to 
a measure which would deprive him of the love 
of his people, cause bim to be regarded as their 
enemy, or despised as a weak man, who could 


matrimonial political connexions. That 
ill-natured dog, Paine, observed that 
republics did not marry, and, of course, 
had no wives and families, and no fo- 
reign relations. 


Ju answer to the rumours so industriously, 
and, it might be added, factiously circulated, 
we may say that the virtues which adorn the 
illustrious lady thus groundlessly aspersed, 
forbid the notion of her seeking to employ, in 
matters of such concernment, the influence 





over her husband which his aftection invests 


not adhere to any purpose? Could he, after | her with; while his native strength of cha~ 
receiving such hearty demonstrations of love | racter and manliness of feeling would, if 
and gratitude from his people, brook the idea | necessary, assign the proper limits to that 
of closing his eyes amidst their execrations ? | influence, did, by possibility, a desire exist to 
Could he think of leaving behind him the | extend them. It is not, the King well knows, 
name of the man who, when a Ministry were | of people with foreign notions and German 
supported by a united people, interposed be- | prejudices, whether connected with him by 
dween that people and their happiness? We | ties of consanguinity or affinity, that a British 
cannot—ve will not believe it. The time is| Monarch ought to take counsel; nor would, 
past for wavering ; his Majesty, as well as his | we will confidently affirm, the people submit 
Ministers, must go on. with complacency to counsels derived, or sus- 
They who speculate on the chances of| pected of being derived, from such a source, 
events, may see in the delay caused by a dis- | The private virtues of the small German family 
solution a source of hope. This argument) attached, by recent connexion, to the British 
cuts two ways. | throne, are respected ; but let the parties take 


However, without a clear understanding, | heed, These are times in which small account 
‘ 
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might be made of their pretensions, should | thought it necessary to consult Sir Her- 


they interfere with the just claims of the peo- 
ple; or should an apprehension get abroad 
that the proximity to the Sovereign had been 
abused to purpuses pernicious to the general 


weal, Though we say thus much, it is, we | in advocating the measure. 


firmly believe, through the perverse industry | 
of a Priuce—English, no doubt, by birth, but | 
an alien in habits, manners and demeanour— 
that the reports to which we aHude have got 
into cireulation. They are, we believe, the 
last desperate resource of baffled spleen ; aud 
not countenanced even by the adherents of the 
party they are meaut to serve. 

We refer our readers to au extract from the 
Windsor Express, giving some details of the 
influence exerted at Windsor to prevent any’ 
public expression ia favour of Reform in that 
town. 


Here are “ illustrious persons,” here 
are “‘ virtues that adorn them,” here are 
all sorts of fine things; but, somehow 
or other, we are told that here is a 
woman whom some person ground- 
lessly asperses by asserting that she 
employs, in matters of much concern- 
ment, to influence her husband, the in- 
fluence which his affection invests her 
with. In short, the article means this, 
that the Queen, who is a person belong- 
ing to a small German family, and who 
is full of German notions and pre- 
judices, has been endeavouring to 
make her husband not dissolve the 
Parliament. Now this is the plain 
sense of it. Whether it be true or 
false, God forbid that I should un- 
dertake to determine; but this is 
what it says; and then it refers to 
certain proceedings at Windsor, closely 
connected with, and most mag- 
nificently illustrating, the foregoing 
article. This paper is taken from the 
Windsor ess of Saturday last, the 
9th instant, The article is likely to be 
pretty true in all its parts. It appears 
that the people of Windsor were about 
to meet, like the people of other places, 
to express their approbation of the Re- 
form Bill, to send petitions, and an ad- 
dress to the King. The people of 
Windsor argued thus: if we refrain 
from expressing our approbation, it will 
argue, not so much that our sentiments 
are hostile to it, but that the sentiments 
of the King are hostile to it. Never- 
theless, a requisition having been signed 
for the meeting, the chief magistrate 


BERT Yaytor, who informed him that 


it certainly would not be pleasant to the 
King for the town to put itself forward 
That was 
pretty plain, I think! People must 
have been dupes indeed not to have 
thought this sufficient. This Hernerr 
Taytor, who was a mere soldier of 
fortune, was what was called ‘‘ military 
secretary "’ to the Duke of York up- 
wards of thirty years ago. When 
Georce the Tutrp became blind, he 
was put to him to read the letters and 
despatches to him, and, in short, to be 
hands and eyes and ears tohim. Since 
that he has never been out of the 
family. He appears to have been the 
great care-taker for the whole. A litele 
| part of the time of Georee the Fourta 
| they appeared to think that they could 
do without him; but they got him 
back again: and he has been one of the 
carriers-on of the whole concern, being 
a sober, cool, cautious, industrious, 
close, and smooth man, that nobody 
speaks well of and nobody speaks ilkef. 
He seems to belong to every Ministry 
and to no Ministry. How-soon he would 
get routed outif | were Minister! It is 
a new office which he occupies ; no Civil 
List ever knew any-thing of it: if hebe 
not a Privy Councillor it is a strange 
thing; for all the state secrets were 
real by him, or written by him, fer 
years; at least all that the King had 
any-thing to do with. Now, it is from 
this famous Herbert that the Mayor of 
Windsor received the reply, that it cer- 
tainly would not be pleasant to the King 
for the town of Windsor to put itself 
forward in advocating the measure. 
Judge you, then, whether he would 
have said this if he had not known that 
the King was decidedly hostile to the 
measure. But now take the article 
itself; for it is a document that is to 
live, you may be sure, in the history of 
this day ; and possibly, Hersert TaYtor 
may yet be heard of in a situation very 
different from that in which he now is. 
If Lord Grey have not the power to 
oust this man out of the Palace, if 
this account be true; that is to say, if 
he have not the power of putting him 
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out of his place; putting him out of the 
receipt of public money; if he have not 
the power of doing this, upon ascer- 
taining this account to be true, then 1 
am sure he has not the power to carry 
any measure whatever for the benefit of 
the country. Here is the article, taken 
from the Morning Chronicle of the 11th 
instant, and from the Windsor Express 


of the 9th instant. 

The attempt to which we alluded last week, 
and we regret to say the successful attempt, 
to suppress, for the present at least, all ex- 
pression of public opinion in this town on the 
subject of the Reform Bill, has excited much 
speculation, both in this town and elsewhere, 
as to the ‘* certain quarter” whence the in- 
terdiction in question could have proceeded. 
We have already expressed our own sentiments 
regarding the measure itself too explicitly to 
render necessary any further observations on 
the general question ; but independent of the 
friendly feeling which we, in common with 
the vast majority of our readers, entertain 
towards this great public measure, we do feel 
that it would be a compromise of our duty, as 
public journalists, if we failed to indicate the 
quarter from which such dictation emanated, 
and to expose the unworthy manceuvring of a 
party, whose object it has doubtless been, by 
suppressing the sentiments of our townsmen 
in favour of Reform, to encourage the in- 
ference that the people of Windsor are adverse 
to the measure, and by implication, that the 
sentiments of the Sovereign—for it would of 
course be inferred that the wishes of the loyal 
inhabitants of this Borough correspond with 
those of the Sovereign—that the sentiments, 
we say, of our Patriot King are also un- 
favourable to it. 

To discountenance at once such an erro- 
neous supposition, such a monstrous absurd- 
ity, but which, if left uncontradicted, would 
not only compromise the character of our own 
townsmen in the opinion of the country, but 
might possibly prove in some degree damnatory, 
even to the Bill itself; to expose the shallow, 
but unconstitutional artifice that has been re- 
sorted to on the present occasion, it will be 
necessary only briefly to narrate a few inter- 
esting facts that have come to our knowledge, 
and which we shall proceed to do do without 
further preface or comment. Towards the 
latter end of February, a requisition, most 
respectably signed, was presented to our 
worthy Mayor, calling upon him to convene 
a public Meeting of the inhabitants of the 
Borough of New Windsor, for the purpose of 
taking the sense of the town on a Petition in 
favour of the Ministerial Reform Bill. Our 
Chief Magistrate, as might pvaturally be ex- 

ected, wished for the advice and counsel of 

is constituted legal adviser. This gentle- 
man, we are informed, thought it necessary 
to consult Sir Herbert Taylor on the subject, 
wishing (it is said) to know whether it would 


be fitting and proper in the town to advocate 
the Reform measure. Sir Herbert replied, 
that it certainly would not be pleasant to the 
King for the town to put itself forward in 
advocating the measure. This message was 
delivered to the requisitionists, who in con- 
sequence withdrew their names, This we un- 





derstand to be sub#:antially the history of the 
firstrequisition. The respectable inhabitants, 


jhowever, far from satisfied by the vague and 


equivocal manner in which the public voice 
had been stifled in the instance just alluded 
to, were determined to make a second at- 
tempt to give expression to their feelings and 
sentiments on a subejet so nearly connected 
'with the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
‘and accordingly a second requisition was de- 
termined on, and actually in course of sigma- 
ture, when a letter was received by William 
Legh, Esq., the Banker (of the firm of Rams- 
bottom aud Legh), and himself one of the 
requisitionists, requesting that gentleman to 
| suppress the requisition then in progress, which 
| was accordingly done, ‘To the latter requisition 
was affixed the following names, besides that 
of Mr. Legh, namely, Dr. Fergusson, M. D., 
, Colonel Bridges, William Randall, Esq., Sur- 
_geon, W. J. Voules, Esq., Solicitor, — Sharp, 
Esq, all influential men, and of the highest 
respectability. 
| 
| [next proceed to another article taken 
from the Morning Chronicle of this day, 
the 12th of April, which is in the fol- 
lowing words : 


The extract which we yesterday gave from 
The Windsor Express, respecting the exer- 
tions made in that borough to stifle the ex- 
pression of approbation of the Reform Bill, 
contains particulars which ought to be further 
‘cleared up. Twice have the inhabitants been 
|interfered with. The first time Sir Herbert 
Taylor was the actor; but it is not stated who 
wrote the letter to Mr, Legh, the Banker, re- 
questing that gentleman to suppress the second 
requisition then in progress. Was it Earl 
? For strange stories are told of the 
manner in which his Lordship has compro- 
'mised his Royal Mistress on more than one 
| occasion, by the ambiguous language he has 
‘held while labouring to throw impediments in 
| the way of Reform. Whoever be the offender, 
jhe ought to be known. It is clear that the 
| respectable inhabitants of Windsor would not 
have abstained from joining their countrymen 
on this great occasion, merely to oblige Sir 
Herbert Taylor or even Lord They 
must have been led to believe that their ap- 
probation of the Reform Bill would give pain 
ina higher quarter. Now who has dared to 
seek to produce such an impression on the 
minds of the inhabitants of Windsor, and thus 
to excite in the minds of the people through- 
out the country such a painful mistrust of 
those whom they wish to love and regard ? 
This must be inquired into. 

Fortunately his Majesty’s steady resolutions 
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are too well known to allow the people to doubt 
for one moment of the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the principles on which he bestowed 
his approbation. But this does not diminish 
the miscgnduct of those who have availed 
themselves of their situations near the Royal 
Family, to produce impressions on the public 
mind calculated to exhibit Majesty in an 
unfavourable light. These are nut times in 
which the feelings of the people are to be 
wantonly trifled with. These meddling men 
at Windsor must be brought to their senses. 


To talk about the Lady would re- 
quire a more circumlocutious and care- 


ful mode of expression than I think it! 
worth while to give myself the trouble | 


to use. But, the gentlemen mentioned 
here might have a good rough rubbing 
down if it were worth while. The main 


thing, however, for us to stick to here | 


is this; that the people of Windsor 
must have been led to believe that 
their giving their approbation to the 
Reform Bill would give pain to the 
King ; and, we have to ask ourselves 
whether it be likely that either Herserr 
Taytor or Lory Howe would have 
produced such an impression on the 
minds of the people of Windsor if they 
had not been quite satisfied that their 
doing so would have pleased the King. 
What! are we to believe, that here are 
a couple of deep courtiers living snugly 
upon the public money in consequence, 
and only in consequence, of their pleas- 
ing the King: are we to believe that 
these two men, or either of them, would 
go and say to the people of Windsor, 
“Do that which will make it appear 
“ that the King is hostile to the Reform 
“ Bill?” Can we believe that either of 
these men would have done this if he 
had not known the King to be hostile 
to the Bill? ‘To suppose the contrary 
is quite monstrous. Therefore, if the 
King be ready to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment in order to have the bill carried, 
he, at any rate, is not thought to be so 
ready, or to be willing to do it at all by 
those persons who are living under the 
same roof with him. It must be a 
strange man, who is capable of disguis- 
ing his sentiments so completely, that 
even those who are dipping in the same 


dish with him do not know any-thing 


of his intentions. Nay, they must dis- 
guise their way of thinking from him 
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too, else he would certainly drive them 
from his presence. What! suffer two 
men to live under the same roof with 
him, to be constantly riding out or 
sitting at the same table with him; 





and, seeing them work double tides 
jagainst the Reform Bill, which he is 
so anxious, so sincerely anxious, to 
‘carry; suffer these men to remain in 
his house, enjoying all their power and 
all their honours, and, according to all 
|appearance, as highly in his favour as 
ever! The last paragragh of this arti- 
cle from the Chronicle is one of the old 
sort; boasting of the steady resolution 
of the King, “‘ leaving no doubt, for one 
‘moment, of his sincerity in this case.” 
Well, now, if we cannot doubt, for one 
moment, of his sincerity in this case, 
why all this fuss; why all this gossip- 
ping and backbiting about the German 
Lady and her country-folks? Why 
need the Chronicle disturb itself about 
the gabbling and jaffling of any Ger- 
mans, if the King cannot, for one mo- 
ment, be doubted? Now, soft words 
are of no use in a case like this. The 
Chronicle tells a falsehood ; it puts a 
falsehood deliberately down into print, 
when it says that “ we cannot doubt, 
** for one moment, of the sincerity of 
“the King in the cause of Reform.” 
This is a falsehood which it puts into 
print; or, all its complaints against 
the German women and their con- 
nexions, against Herbert Taylor, and 
against others whom it calls the med- 
dling men at Windsor ; all this is im- 
pertinent nonsense ; for, of what effect 
is it allto be? If the King be so firm 
as for it not to be allowed to doubt, for 
one moment, of his sincerity, what 
signifies it to us what the German 
people are talking about; and, what 
signifies it to us what they are doing or 
what they are attempting todo? The 
‘writer of the “ Morning Chronicle ” 
knows very well the use of words. 
He perceives clearly that the King 
'will not dissolve the Parliament ; or, 
‘rather, that he is not in the mind at 
present to dissolve it ; and that these 
writings are intended to terrify the 
King and those about him, and to 
make them give way to a dissolution, is 
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as clear as day-light. All the pretences 
of the King’s being ready to dissolve 


the Parliament if it be necessary to carry, 


the Bill, are utterly false ; and, there- 
fore, if we make up our minds that the 
bill ought to be carried ; that it cannot 
be earried without a dissolution of the 
Parliament, our way is to petition the 
King to dissolve the Parliament; and 
this ought to have been done long and | 
long ago. I recommended it on the | 
26th of March; and it ought to have, 
been done even a week before that ; 

but, if it do not take place now, it will 
be a strange thing, indeed. As | 
at the time, it will not be enough for | 
Loap Grey to say, “ [could not get 
the King to dissolve the Parliament, 
and therefore waiked out of place.” He 
must issue a clear and explicit declara- 
tion upon the subject; he must teil the 





pevple flat and plain what he wished to | 


do, and that he has been prevented from 
doing it bythe King. It is nonsense 
to talk of “ other persons,” and “* higher 
quarters,” and “different quarters.” 


King with petitions for a dissolation, if 
they meant to have this relorm. Cer- 
tain movements, too, to Windsor and 
back again; certain measures with re- 
gard to the play-houses, all indicated to 
me hostility to the bill on the part of the 
| King and the court. The case has become 
a great deal more complicated now : 

ithe grounds for a dissolution cannot 
be so clear now as they were the moment 
ithe division had taken place, but still 
‘there i is plenty of time now to dissolve. 
‘It is nonsense to go into the committee 
with « hope of carrying the bill with- 
a dissolution; for, there have been 
|enough to declare that though they 
voted for the second reading of the 
bill, they would so vote in the com- 
mittee as to defeat the main object of 
it; therefore, it is nonsense to talk of 
goivg into the committee with this 
present Parliament. If the King were 
explicitly to declare that he was on the 
side of the bill, that would make a dif- 
ference; but to order a dissolution is 
the only way in which he can effectually 














The King is not too sacred to be make that declaration; and, until ‘he 
named, to be sure: they name him do it, common sense bids us look upon 
freely enough when they come thunder- him as being an enemy of the Dill. 
ing in our ears for taxes or duties of | Dreadful, to be sure, will be the conse- 
any sert; and why not name him now ? | quences of the bill being defeated and 
Here isa certain great good: that good of the whole nation knowing that it is 
we have been praying for for a great | the boroughmongers and the King who 
many years ; the Minister would give have defeated it. I do hope that such 
us that good ; it depends only upon “the | will never be the case; but if it be, 
will of the King whether we shail have | dreadful, in the end, will be the conse- 
it or not ; and, if Fhe will not let us have it,| quences; because, up to this moment, 
must not we be toldso? Are we such nine hundred and ninety-nine men out 
beasts that we are not to be told who it of every thousand believe most sin- 
is that keeps from us that which we want? cerely that the King is for the Bill. 

It was clear to me, from the moment | But, because it is manifest that the 
the division had taken place, that the consequences of defeating the bill would 
King would not dissolve the Parliament be dreadful; because it is perfectly 
in case of need, to carry the bill; be-| evident to every one that the defeating 
cause it was clear that there were Maas | of the bill would bring destruction, and 
hundred and one members of Parlia-| might bring speedy destruction, upon 
ment that believed he would not. This ‘the boroughmongers and their various 
was certain, and it was not certain that | bands of bloodsuckers ; ; because this is 
any portion of the three hundred and evident to every one, we are not, there- 
two believed that he would ; it was not fore, to suppose that boroughmongers 
to be believed that those three hundred and bloodsuckers will not proceed in 
and one men could all be totally in endeavouring to defeat the bill. For, 
error upon that point so important to though they know this very well, they 
them. Therefore, I then urged the also know that the bill would be sure 
people immediately to surround the | to destroy them. Some years ago, when 
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I had been writing about the necessity 
of reform, for the purpose of sparing 
the resources of the country, and of 
saving it from final convulsion, a gentle- 
man who differed somewhat from me in 
opinion, and yet who could not answer 


my arguments, said to me, “* Why, 


** now, there ’s Cannine and Huskisson 
* and ‘Jannmmeon and old Rose, and | 
“that deep silent fellow, Cuarues | 
“‘ Lone: they are very deeply interested | 
“in this thing; they must know a good | 
“* deal about the matter: if what you 
“say be true ; if there must be a re- 
“form to save the country from con- 
“vulsion, in which convulsion they 
‘** must lose every-thing, would not they 
“ be for reform?” I say they do under- 
stand the matter as clearly as I do: 





that statement I would accurately de- 
scribe the number of Peers and of other 
great men with the whole of the legis- 
lative power in their hands, who had 
the whole of the purses of the people at 
their command, who had, in fact, the 
whole of their lives at their command 
also; and who, having the power to 
‘take from every man as much of their 
| property as they pleased, are, in fact, the 
| real proprietors of all the lands, houses, 
ships, trades, and every-thing existin 

in the country. To this statement 

would add a description of the state of 
the people, and would cite all the acts 
of tyranny continually committed upon 
them. I would show, as clear as day- 
light, that the whole had proceeded 
from a want of Parliamentary Reform ; 


they know that revolution must come | that this measure, if adopted, would 
at last, if there be not reform ; but | put every thing to rights in a short time; 


mind this, they know that reform w vould | 
be sure to strip them naked, and that | 
they might, by turning their coats, or 
by some trick or another, bustle through 
a revolution, and save what they have got. 

Never, therefore, rely upon their 
judgment as to the relative dangers of 
reform and revolution. Never rely upon 
their giving way upon the question 


but that, as his Majesty did not choose 
to empower me to carry the Reform 
Bill, 1 had retired, and left him to pur- 
sue his course amidst his new advisers, 
This declaration, or letter to the King, 
I would make as public as possible. I 
would take care that copies of it were 
sent into every village in the kingdom, 
and there kept and exposed. I would 


of Reform for the sake of avoiding | have them sent to all the parish officers, 


a revolution. A_ reform 
bring them down into a state from 
which they never ought to have been 
elevated: a reform weuld be sure to do 
this; but revolution would be sure to 
do nosuch thing. They are, like Preston | 
Cock, essentially scum; and when the 
political pot boils in a very furious man- 
ner, the scum gets to the top. At any 


rate, they would have certain chances in a | 


revolution; whereas a quiet reform is sure 
to pluck them, feather by feather, until 
they be as bare as robins six hours old. 
The House is to go into the Com- 
mittee on the 18th. If I were in Lord 
Grey’s place, it should not go into that 
Committee at all. I would dissolve it, 
or I would leave it and the King. I 
would leave the King and faithful Com- 
mons to carry on the concern in their 
own good way, sending to the King 
along with my commission as First 


Lord of the Treasury, a statement of | he i is out of office. 
my reasons for quitting his service. In | Tepresent his motives for going outs 


is sure to} 








in the first place; I would cause them 
to be sent to every public meeting that 
should take place, in every part of the 
_kingdom, Ireland not excepted. I 
would let the King see that 1 was not 
going to be treated by him as I was by 
his father in 1807. ‘This, however, you 
will observe, is speaking only hypothe- 
tically; for I really do not know that 
the King will not uphold his Minister; 
and I am sure I most sincerly hope that 
he will; but, if it come to the pinch, 
this is what I trust Lord Grey will do. 
For, let his Lordship observe one thing, 
that, in such a case, an explanation or 
declaration made in Parliament, amounts 
to just nothing at all. Let him recol- 
lect, too, that, the moment he is out of 
power, the infamous press will turn 
against him the next day. I will bet 
any man fifty sovereigns that the bloody 
Times attacks him the second day after 
They would mis- 
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these scoundrel daily papers, for the eh areegin Kine nor Hersert Taytor, 
greater part, detest the thought of Par-| nor any-body else, can make him fall, if 
liamentary Reform; but they dare not|he stand by the Bill. Let him carry 
take part against it; their readers are all|the Bill with him out of office: let 
for it ; but, if they saw any hope of pre- | hin: hold up the Bill in his hand as he 
venting it, or of marring and disfiguring | retires from the Treasury; let him do 
it, and. rendering it of no use; if they; this, and he must be brought back to 
saw any prospect of that, they would | office again immediately, or the country 
tack about immediately, and do as Dr.' will be in a state of utter confusion. 
Black did a twelvemonth ago, or there- |The tax-eaters and Boroughmongers 
abouts, ridicule the idea of a House of ask you what the people will do if 
Parliament really chosen by the people. | the King persist in refusing to dis- 





Therefore, the moment they saw the | 
Minister out of place, no matter from 

what cause, they would bustle about | 

and get ten thousand good reasons for 

turning him out. It is a perfidious | i 
crew ; a crew never to be trusted. For 

these reasons Lord Grey has no means | 
of securing his rzputation other than | 
that of a letter publicly addressed to the | 
King; telling him the cause of quitting 
him ; telling I him the state of his people ; 

and thus leaving him to carry on his 
affairs with the assistance of those who 
are the enemies of Reform. 

Whether Sir Hersert Taytor and | 
the members of the family of Saxe- | 
Mernincen and Saxe-Cosourne would | 
turn up their noses and sneer at 
such 4 letter, I cannot say, but I know 
well what sort of feelings it would pro- 
duce in the bosoms of Englishmen; I | 
know well, that all that the infamous | 
press could do would never be able to | 
counteract it; and that, in fact, the in- 


| 


solve the Parliament if they reject the 
Bill of Lord Grey; in other words, 
what the people will do if the King 
turn Lord Grey out with this Bill 
in his hand? Not what they will say; 
but what they will DO? Will they 
come in person, and besiege the King 
in his palace; or will they go to the 

-arliament House, and exercise physical 
| force there? I should suppose neither 


,of these. Well, then, say the tax- 
eaters, let them cry and pray till dooms- 


day. Yes, boroughmongers, but there 
is another way, or rather, other, ways, 
of proceeding. People can do some- 
thing besides commit acts of violence 
‘and ery and pray. They can, without 
any violence, and also without either 


\erying or praying, request the tax- 
|gatherer to call again for the money 


that he may want to send up to pay the 
Dowager Countess, mother of the Duke 
‘of Wellington, with, or to pay Herbert 
|Taylor his salary, or, indeed, to pay 


famous press jitself would be compelled jany of them, or for any-thing. Now, 


to fall in on its side; and that we) 
should have the letter of Lorp Grey to | 


| 


it is no crime to tell the tax-gatherer to 
call again; aye, and again too! We 


the King for our guide in our future | know, that Sir Goprrey WessTEeR 


exertions. The letter should be, as I! 
said before (and I do beseech Loxp 
Grey to think of it betimes), full and 


picture of the waste and luxury of those 
who live on the public money, and of 
the misery of those who earn that 
money by their labour. It should, in 
short, be a full-length picture of the 
whole of this monstrous Boroughmon- 
gering system. I, for my own part, 
look forward to seeing thisdone. Lorp 
Grey said, the other night, that he was 
resolved to stand or fall by the Bill. 
He need not have put in the word fall; 





has declared that, if this Bill do not 
pass, he will suffer his goods to be taken 


away by the tax-gatherer. Several per- 
clear and strong: it should give a strong | 


sons have declared the same ; and it is 
well known that whole parishes in 
London had taken this resolution be- 
fore the change of Ministry took place. 
However, let us hope that the Bill will 
pass, and that all temporary ill-will re- 
specting it will speedily cease. If the 
King, as I hope is the case, has been 
misrepresented in those articles ex- 
tracted by me, I shall, with great de- 
light, hasten to do him most ample 
justice. Wu. COBBETT, 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 


THe poverty of the Sister Kingdom will, at 
length, compel attention to be paid to it. On| 
Wednesday, the 30th of March, on the 
proposition of Ministers for advanciug sums 
on security for repayment, in order to provide | 
employment in the distressed districts of | 
Ireland, a speech was delivered by Mr. Leader, 
at so late an hour in the moruing as to prevent 
any -thing beyond a mere outlive from appear- 
ing in the morning papers of the following day. 
It contains, however, some particulars, re- 
specting the condition of Ireland, which, from 
the experience of the speaker, are well enti- 
tled to attention. After dwelling on the ad- 
vantages which former Joans had conferred 
on the country, Mr. Leader proceeded to ob- 
serve :— 

** Sir, the instalments may be small, but 
still the advautage of the proposed measure 
of the Chancellor of the Exehequer is, that a 
national luan-fund is created, which will ena- 
ble those iutrusted with its management to 
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present condition, and that it is well calculated 
to confirm many gentlemen in the opinion of 
the necessity of introducing a provision for 
the poor in Ireland. On this subject [ allow 
there is a great discrepancy of opinion. I 
admit at once that it is my firm and consci- 
entious belief that the frightful evils of a 
desolating absenteeism, and the immense 
drain for the payment of the interest of mil- 
lions advanced on the security of lauded pro- 
perty, are the causes of the great distress 
which exists in Ireland. I admit that the 
Irish abseatees are probably amongst the 
first class of landed proprietors in Europe; 
and that a country which produces an 
aunual stock of wealth from the pro- 
duce of her own soil, cannot be in a sound or 
healthy state whilst loans of money are re- 
quisite to be raised in another country to be 
remitted to that country to discharge the 
functions of capital, When I make this ad- 
mission, I beg gentlemen will consider, that 
even if the proprietors of great estates in Ire- 
land remained at home, still the rental of the 





take care that those districts of Ireland, which 


country is small, and the population very 


from accidental causes may require small | great. The accumulation of wealth in the 


temporary relief through the medium of em- 
ployment, shall, on security, be always certain 
of obtaining it. 1 consider this measure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ca!culated 
to be of great utility ; and having given that 
opinion, | should have closed with that ob- 
servation, if the hon. Members for Newark 
and Boroughbridge had not, I am satisfied 
with most excellent intentions to Ireland, zeal- 
ously and fairly submitted—that measures of 
a very different character were absolutely 
necessary for the relief and tranquillity of that 
country. These two hon, gentlemen, along 
with other gentlemen, have fearlessly declared 
that a provision for the Irish poor cannot be 
longer delayed or evaded. 

“IT hold in my band a paper which I re- 
ceived this day from Ireland containing a 
letter from a highly-informed and educated 
gentleman addressed tu the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, in which he says that though the 
bones and muscles of the Irish peasantry fer- 
tilise the fields, create the national wealth, 
and provide funds for rents and taxes and 
tithes, yet that peasantry,.who produce every- 
thing, consume nothing ; and that, unless 
measures, the most prompt and energetic, are 
adopted to improve the condition of the Irish 
labourer, and to furnish him with regular 
employment so as to enable him to procure 
comfortable food and decent raiment, Ireland 
will become a wilderness; and he fears, ere 
long, a country in which no person could 
happily reside. In that letter it is asserted 
that the war of poverty against property has 
already commenced—that formerly it was the 
war of religion, or the war of political 
opinion ; but that it is now unhappily the war 
of gaunt famine, leading to desperation, and 
striving for au improved existence. 

**I confess I fear that this description of 
the country is too true a delineatio: of its 


hands of a few is in every country accom- 
plished at the expense of the many, inasmuch 
as each community possesses ouly a certain 
amount of property. When these masses of 
wealth are reinstated where they are collected, 
the evils are mitigated; but when these 
masses are taken out of this country, a general 
disorganization of society is the unavoidable 
result. Sir, while 1 am favourable to any 
measure which will retain the wealth which a 
country produces in that country for its ulte- 
rior improvement, be assured that it is im- 
possible for any individual to proceed with 
greater care or caution than I am disposed to 
do in endeavouring to effect so important a 
purpose. I am one of those who like to draw 
from authorities which are venerated for their 
intelligence and worth, and from legislative 
enactments, where [ can find them, authori- 
ties in favour of, and precedents which are in 
point for, measures which may be considered 
calculated to relieve the distresses of my 
country ; and I avow that the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Woodward, the bishop of Cloyne, 
published 60 years ago, and then submitted to 
the consideration of the Parliament of Ireland, 
always appeared to me highly deserving the 
most serious consideration of such persons as 
were disposed to pay attention to the affairs of 
Ireland. That eminent and distinguished 





scholar aud divine laid down these princi- 
| ples :— 
| «That the poor are so inadequately pro- 


| vided for by voluntary contributions in Ire- 


land, as to stand in need of some legal title to 
a maintenance. 

‘* «That it is the indispensable duty of the 
rich to grant to the poor some competent pro- 
vision; and 

‘< ¢ That it is eminently the interest of the 
commonwealth that this duty be discharged 
in a suitable manner.’ 
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‘These were the principles of an Irish | 
Protestant bishop, Dr. Woodward, sixty years 





ago, and are the principles of a Catholic Irish 
bishop, Dr. Doyle, an eminent divine and | 
distinguished writer, at the present moment. | 


It was said by Dr. Woodward, sixty years 
ago— 

** * That the lower class of the people of Ire- 
land are ill accommodated with lodging, 
raiment, and eveu food ; and that their poverty 
is likely to continue with but little mitigation, 
from the following, amongst other causes :— 
the exorbitant rent extorted from the poorer 
tenants, ever loth and afraid to quit their 
ancient habitations ; by the general method 
of letting farms to the highest bidder, without 
any allowance for a tenant right; the oppres- 
sion of duty-work, which calls the cottager 
arbitrarily from the tillage of this little spot 
which he holds at so dear a rent; and the low 
rate of wages for labour; these circumstances, 
combined with some others, reduce the Irish 
cottager below the peasant of almost every 
country in Europe. Such is his hard condition 
in the most plentiful season, and in the prime 


of his health aud strength: what, then, must | 


be his state in time of dearth, under the pres- 
sure of years, infirmities, or even a very 
numerous young family? His expenses admit 
of no retrenchment ; he is a stranger to luxury, 
or even to decent accommodation, and yet his 
wages seldom afford any reserve. On the 
death of such a father of a family, dependeut 
ou his labour for their main or perhaps entire 
support, how forlorn must be the situation of 
his widow and orphan children! It would 
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income, but upon actual property of every de- 
scription, increasing in a ratio proportioned to 
the property of the individual, so that those 
who have a larger property shall pay a higher 
poundage than those whose property is smaller ; 
the entire produce of the tax to be expended 
in Ireland for the purpose of providing regular 
employment for the poor, and encouraging 
undertakings of useful and productive labour. 
‘‘ Sir, 1 have not ventured to lead, but I 
have humbly presumed to follow and support 
public opinion in Ireland on these important 
topics. Every one knows how easily the able- 
bodied peasant disposed to work, and who 
canvot obtain the means of subsistence, is re- 
duced to a condition as bad as that which 
proceeds from age or even infirmity. In my 
opinion, it ought to be a favoured measure to 
extend employment, even at the lowest rate 
of wages, to the working poor of Ireland; it 
may be said to be the religion of the Irish 
people, for the young and hearty labourer of 
every family to support the aged and infirm of 
his family. I do not say that the Irish peasant 
ought not to be relieved of this burden, but I 
say it is a burden he is willing to endure when 
| he can obtain employment. 
| « T will he national loan-fund in 
will support the national loan-fund 1 
! 





aid of public works in Ireland, as proposed by 
the noble Lord, as I will every other measure 
calculated to extend employment in Ireland, 
whether it be by grant, by loan, by assess- 
ment, by labour-rate, or by poor-laws. 1, for 
| ove, will never differ about the mode in which 
ithe fund is raised, or the name which is be- 
| stowed upon it. As an incipient measure, this 








shock a tender mind to imagine (if imagina- | proposed measure of the noble Lord is entitled 
tion could paint) the miseries to which the | to my most warm and bearty concurrence ; it 
bulk of the inhabitants of Ireland are con- | preciudes no other project being resorted to in 
tinually exposed by the slightest reverse of | aid of the same priuciple, and it lays the 
fortune. By a single bad season ; by an acci- | foundation of a system which I trast will prove, 
dental loss; by an occasional disease, and | as | am confident the noble Lord and his Ma- 
even by the gradual decay of nature, these | jesty’s Ministers intend it should prove, the 
evils exist in a great, although not equal num- | means of extending employment to the people 
ber, and cannot be doubted or denied by any | of Ireland, without the smallest injury toGreat 
but those who shut their eyes or steel their | Britain; and answer a most beneficial purpose, 
hearts against them.’ until measures of a more extensive nature may 
‘* These were the words of an Irish Pro-| be carried into execution for eusuring the 
testant bishop, addressed to av Irish Parlia- | peace and improvement of Ireland.” 
ment sixty years ago, and to a parliament | 
which actually commenced lezislating at his | ( From the Clare Journal.) 
instance, and on his recommendation. These| We are tired of detailing outrages: from 
sentiments have, | candidly admit, always left | the serving of notices and turning up ground 
a deep impression on my mind, as well deserv-|tu the crimes of housebreaking, searching 
ing most serious consideration. Dr. Woodward | for arms, and murder, are now of daily oecur- 
contemplated tbe creation of afund for sup-| rence. Such outrages are committed in the 
porting destitute children, providing the sick | full blaze of day! Saturday and Sunday the 
poor with medicine, and the aged poor witha | roads in every direction round Ennis were 
small fund in aid of their labour. DoctorWood- | crowded with people, and houses were entered 
ward likewise proposed a regular contribution | and arms taken away in the most public and 
of one per cent. on all property, to make such | undisguised manner. We are convinced that 
rovision for the poor as would take away all | there is scarcely a man now in the county 
imputation of neglect or injustice. The gentle- | possessed of any property, who considers him- 
man (Dr. Grattan), an extract from whose! self or his family in safety, In very many 
Jetter to the Marquis of Anglesey I read to the | instances the mea of property are obliged to 
House, certainly goes farther than Bishop | do the duty of herds ou the farms upon which 
Woodward, for he is for creating a national | they reside, and attend to the watering and 
loan-fuud by the imposition of a tax, not upon foddering of their stuck. This is the situation 
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in which this county at this moment is|ed into eternity. The rope having shifted 
placed, when the representative of his Majesty | under his chin, he suffered dreadfully, and 
comes amongst us. We have no objection, | he several times put his feet to the wall and 
far from it, to the pointing out of remedies, | pushed himself from it with great force; his 
to prevent the recurrence of such scenes of clothes burst open, and the blood was seen 
devastation and bloodshed. ‘There is no dis- | flowing from the wound which he bad re 
guising the fact, that the most oppressive ceived in the cheek in the fall. At length bis 
charges have heen made upon the people ;! hands fell—his body was seen to stretch—and 





that there have been prices laid upon ground | 
that the ingenuity of man could not accom- 


he hung motionless beside his brother. 
We extract from The Dublin Evening Post 


plish the payment of, without a sacrifice of |of Thursday last, the following observations 
labour and property. But what then? Sup-/on the excesses in the counties of Clare and 


pose it quadrupled, it should not be given as 
an excuse or palliation. If so, it will amount | 


Galway :— 
‘* There is no Jaw and no authority to which 


at once to @ justification of the crimes com- the least regard is paid. The Catholic Clergy 


mitted. | 


(From the Dublin Evening Mail.) 
ATTACK ON 1HE RESIDENCE or Sir JonN | 
3URKE.—Extract of a letter, dated Loughrea, | 
Galway, April 5 :—** This day, at two o'clock, | 
a party of upwards of five thousand insur- | 
gents, many of them well armed, procecded | 
to the house of Sir John Burke, ove of the | 
members of the county, where they smashed | 
all the doors and windows, and took away 13 
stand of arms, with a quantity of ammunition. 
They next proceeded to Mr. Whyte’s, a farmer | 
of great respectability in the neighbourhood, | 
and turned up all jiis pasture land. They 
then proceeded to the house of Captain Bran- 
skell, & magistrate of the county, broke all | 
the gates on his farm, attacked his house, | 
and demolished the doors, windows, &c. 
Having gained admission, they took his arms, 
and not content with this, they destroyed all 
the furniture in the house. They fired into 
the room where his family were, and severely 
wounded his son and daughter. Captain 
Brunskell was absent at the time, attending 
the Assizes at Galway.” 

At a late hour this day (Wednesday), we 
received, says T'’he Limerick Chronicle, au ac- 
count of many new outrages in the couuties of 
Clare aud Galway. Galway, it is to he 
lamented, is sinking deeper in crime every 
day. 


| 


EXecuTion oF JAMES AND ALEXANDER 
STEWART.—Dreapvrut AccipENT.—These un- 
fortunate but guilty men underwent the ut- 
most sentence of the law, at the front of Lif- 
ford jail, on Saturday evening last, in the 
presence of not fewer than 12,000 persons. 
At four o'clock the culprits appeared in white 
robes, and seemed quite peuitent, but made 
no public confession. James died without a 
struggle ; but, melancholy to relate, the rope 
by which Alexander was suspended broke, 
and he was precipitated to the pavement, from 
a height of forty feet. He fell with the side 
of his head on his own coffin, which was 
broken, and rebounded off it afew feet. Two 
officers carried him iato the gaol appareutly 
dead, but in about twenty minutes he walked 
out to the drop more firmly than before, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators, and 





a new rope having been fixed, he was launch- 


had exerted themselves at the commencement 
of these disturbances ; but not only have their 
exhortations been disregarded, but the lessons 
of intimidation which they had been taught 
for other purposes have been practised on the 
Clergy, aud they were told at their peril to 
interfere with the people. The latter, indeed, 
appear to have studied another lessen, pro- 
mulgated with great force and perseverance, 
vamely, the use of those rough tactics which 
are sometimes, though seldom, found to be 
so beneficial in annoying a regular army. 
They have studied the use of missiles—they 
understand the advantages of presenting 
themselves in masses occasionally, and 

dispersing at the approach of a regular force. 
But, notwithstanding all the idle talk which 


|has been expended on this kind of warfare, 


all history shows that in the end it is totally 
useless against a disciplined army. Against 
police, however—against scattered parties of 
constabulary—against farmers and country 
gentlemen—for all purposes, in short, of in- 
ternal and» aimless disturbance, the plan is a 
good one, and has, we see, been deplorably 
successful in the county of Clare. 

« But the operations of the system have not 
been confined to this county. it has passed 
the border, and the southern parts of the 
county of Galway have been made the scene 
of, if possible, more daring outrage. The 
house of Sir Johu Burke, of Marble-bill, one of 
the Members for the county, and during the 
late election, be it remembered, the popular 
member, has been ransacked and plundered. 
All the arms in the house have been taken 
away by a mob of five thousand men in the 
middle of the day ; the windows, the furpi- 
ture, and the lvoking-glasses, smashed to 
atoms. Visits of a similar kind were paid to 
other gentlemen in the neighbourhood, so 
that this part of the county of Galway isin a 
state of more frightful alarm, if possible, 
than even Clare itself. While these proceed- 
ivgs are going on in a distant part of the 
county, the Judges of Assize are sitting in 
Galway, and the Lord Lieutenant himself is 
on the point of entering the county. 

“* None will pretend, we suppose, that these 
disturbances arise from what are valgarly 
called political causes. We have not the 
slightest doubt, indeed, that the late agitation 
has unsettled the minds of the peasantry, a3 
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it did those of the trades in Dublin, and the 
towns in the interior. But the agitation 
might whistle to the winds, if the condition of 
the people were not diseased to the core. 
Means, we are aware, have been taken to 
render Sie John Burke unpopular, because he 
had.too much pride to lend his name to the 
agitation. But we do not believe that the 
honourable Baronet owes the injury he has 
suffered to this source. At all events, the 
faction—we mean the Blues—will scarcely 


attribute this outrage to Popish disloyalty. | 


Sir John is himself a Roman Catholic, and 
throughout the entire of these disturbances, 
it is truth incontrovertible, that no distinction 
whatever has been taken by the insurgent 
peasantry between Protestants and Catholics. 

** What, then, is the cause of those frightful 
scenes? Alas! we have not far to seek. The 
peasantry are, in many instances, ground to 
the dust by rack-rents, and they have been 
most cruelly and scandalously neglected. 
They have risen, like the slaves in Martinique, 
on those they consider their oppressors ; but 
they speedily lost sight of all distinctions, and 
friend and enemy, Protestant and Catholic, 
are alike made the victims of their revenge. 

«* What is the remedy? They must be put 
down in the first place. There is no second or 
middle course. After this Whiteboy Insurrec- 
tion is subdued—and that it will be, ere many 
months, there can be no doubt—Parliament 
must adopt measures of severe justice and 
common prudence. It must provide legal pro- 
vision for the poor. It must make it the in- 
terest of the landlord to look to bis tenantry. 
It must compel the proprietary to raise a fund 
for the purposes of emigration. It must tax 
the estates of the absentee landlords, For it 
is monstrous that the people of England 
should keep an army of 5,000 men in Clare, 
in order to protect the property of Lord Egre- 
mont, for instance, or other absentee land- 
lords. There are many other measures which 
must be adopted, and the country knows that 
the Marquess of Anglesea is resolved to exert 
all his powers to promute some, if not all the 
objects we have mentioned.” 

This is not a quarrel about religion, hut 
about the right to exist. Shame, shame, on 
the unfeeling Oligarchy of England, that we 
should be reduced to the alternative of allow- 
ing a country to become the theatre of the 
most dreadful anarchy, or slaughtering the 
unfortunate wretches whom misgovernment 
has driven to despair! 





ENVY AND ADMIRATION, 





To the Editor of The Times. 
Sir,—In answer to the letter of Sir Edward 
Sugden, i beg in the mean time to observe, 
first, that the references regarding the pur- 
chase of the property at Weymouth, and the 
expenses of his Elections, are notall paid. On 
the contrary, they form the subject of the suit 





between Mr. Gordon and myself, Mr. Gordon 
being liable for them under his agreement to 
return Sir Edward Sugden free of expense. 
The expenses which Sir Edward Sugden states 
he has already paid, | presume, are included 
in the 2,000/. mentioned in the memorandum 
in Sir Edward's hand-writing, as ‘‘ 2,000/ to 
pay off old bills,” and for which Sir Edward 
| granted his personal security. By that me- 
| morandum it was stipulated that at the rext 
Elections after 1824, Sir Edward Sugden 
should pay, if returned, 1,000/., which he did 
| on being appointed Solicitor-General in 1829 ; 
| and at the following General Election, in 1830, 
{he paid the remaining 1,000/, By the same 
document it was stipulated, that if Sir Edward 
Sugden should retire, and another person 
should be returned for his seat, that other per- 
son should pay the 2,000/. of old bills. 

2. The following memorandum in Mr. 
Gordon's hand-writing was delivered to Sir. 
E. Sugden, and remained some time in his 
possession, and was afterwards returned to me, 
and Mr. Gordon got it from me along with 
others of the documents which he still re- 
tains :—** Lieut.-Colonel Gordon offers to 
return Mr. Sugden free of expense for Wey- 
mouth, so long as he may require a seat. Mr. 
Sugden allowing Colonel Gordon to sell two 
of the three remainiug seats; he also, with 
Lords Grantham and Goderich, will use his 
best endeavours to obtain a peerage for Lieut.- 
Colonel Gordon; Mr. Weyland (husband of 
Lady Johnston) to be excluded from the 
borough.”’” In Mr. Gordon’s defence in Scot- 
land, he admits the existence of the document, 
but contends it is misrepresented. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently plain to speak for itself, and 
I call upon him publicly to produce it. I will, 
however, prove its contents, so far as Sir 
Edward Sugdeu alludes to it, by collateral 
evidence. First, as to Sir Edward Sugden 
being returned free of expense, and Mr. Gordon 
being allowed to sell the two remaining seats. 
This is proved by the following memorandums 
in Sir Edward Sugden’s hand-writing :—“ The 
arrangement between Colonel Gordon and Mr. 
Sugden is as follows :--Colonel Gordon is to buy 
of Messrs. Henning and Horsford their free- 
holds, and the conveyance is to be taken in the 
joint names of Colonel Gordon and Mr. Sugdeu 
as purchasers, but Mr. Sugden is to hold asa 
trustee only fur Colonel Gordon. Mr. Sugden 
is to be returned free from expense as long 
as he requires a seat, and the other seats are 
to be disposed of as Colonel Gordon thinks 
proper. 





‘*E. B.S.” 

* Lincoun’s-Inn, December 6, 1828.—I 
hereby declare that the purchase made in 
Weymouth of Messrs. Henning and Horsford, 
was, althuugh concluded in the juint names of 
Colonel Gordon and myself, made for him 
solely, and the 21,000/. was his money, and I 
am trustee for him, but I] am to have the 
benefit of my seat according to the arrange- 
ment between Mr, Fraser on the part of Colonel 





| Gordon and myself.—Edward B. Sugden.” 
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And by Sir E. Sugden’s letter to me of the 
28th of September, 1828, in which he says, 
** My dear Sir,—I suppose that you had not 
received my last. If you see Colonel Gordon 
before you come to town, I should like him to 
State in writing what he considers the arrange- 
ment between us to be, as to the payment of 
the part we mentioned (not including the 
5007.) of the late expenses out of the produce 
of the next elections, and as to my being re- 
turned.” Secondly, as to Mr. Gordon's 
peerage, I never stated that Lords Grantham 
and Goderich undertook to procure a peerage 
for Mr. Gordon. All I said was that he repre- 
sented, both verbally and in writing, that such 
was the understanding with Sir Edward 
Sugden, and which will be seen by the memo- 
randum before called for. Mr. Gordon’s letter 
to Lord Wallace, his defence to my summons, 
and his letters to me, of which the following 
are copies, are demonstrative that he was 
seeking a peerage. ‘‘In the Edinburgh 
Courant newspaper of the 25th current, I ob- 
serve advertised a small octavo volume, enti- 
tled The Political Primer, or Road to Public 
Honours. 1 don’t like to commission it my- 
self, but wish you would procure me a copy, 
and send it by Aberdeen by the first private 
opportunity.”’—** If the steady and zealous 
support which my predecessors and I have 
always given the Ministers of his Majesty’s 
present Government, and the increased sup- 
port which, in future, I shall have it in my 
power to give them, is not enough, without 
the addition of 40,000/, to put me on a level 
with other candidates for royal favour, I will 
remain as 1 am, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents, rather than throw so large a sum of 
money so unprofitably away.” 

Thirdly, Sir Edward Sugden was Mr. Gor- 
don’s cousel in all matters relating to the 
Johnstone affairs, as well as others, which is 
proved by the accompanying list of fees 'paid 
to him in the year 1829, none of which were 
returned by Sir E. Sugden. 


JAMES J. FRASER, 
London, April 8. 


FEES PAID TO SIR E. B. SUGDEN. 
£. s. d. 
30th April, 1829—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon of Cluny, per Richard 
Weyland, Esq. and Lady Johnstone, 


Mr. Sugden’s special retainer..... 1 3 6 
10th May, 1829—Ditto for his waning, 4 6 
Mrs. Dalrymple, fees.........--(2 9 6 

27th June 1829—Ditto against Dal- 
ziel, retainer........sesceeseee: 3 6 

[st July 1829—Ditto against Robly, 
Gets: ox deeds da dae ds teeabaees Se 13 0 
Ditto against ditto... 2 9 6 

llth of July, 1829—Ditto for his 
sister, Mrs. Dalrymple, fee...... 3 5 6 
17th August, 1829—Dittoforditto,fee 2 4 6 
' Ditto for ditto, fee 2 9 6 
26th December, 1829—Ditto per f5 10 0 
Stair, FOS. cccccccce soecccccees 2 9 6 
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REFORM BILL: 


Alterations to be made in it! 


Tuese words are fearful; but they 
mean no harm ; they mean nothing in- 


_jurious to the people, but, on the con- 


trary, advantageous to them. The al- 
terations relate tu two points ; FIRST, as 
to particular boroughs, which ought to 
have retained one or two members, on 
account of their population, which po- 
pulation has been misstated, andis now 
found to be greater than it was thought 
to be: seconp, which is of more im- 
portance, it is intended to make the 
whole number of members 658, instead 
of 600, giving to England its whole 
number, and, of course, giving repre- 
sentatives to more of our towns, parti- 
cularly agricultural towns, or to the 
counties. I am glad of this alteration : 
every gentleman that I conversed with 
on the bill, at its first appearance, will 
recollect that I said, that its only faults 
were, that it diminished the number of 
English members, and did not give 
members enough to the counties.— 
This being a matter of such great im- 
portance, I shall here insert the debate 
upon it in the Commons, on the 12th 
instant. Pray read the whole of it with 
attention; and do look at the figure 
which the Preston Cock made in it £ 
When I have inserted the debate, I 
shall offer some remarks on it. 


Lord EncomBe said, that before the Easter 
recess he had called the attention of the 
House to the necessity of having laid before 
them new and more perfect returns of the 
population of the different boroughs in Enge 
land that were likely to be affected by the Re- 
form Bill. Certain papers had, he observed, 
been produced, but they did not appear to 
have been drawn up on any satisfactory sys- 
tem. In some instances the population of the 
parish, in others the population of the borough, 
was given; and certain notes which were ap- 
pended to the returns of 1821 were omitted. 
Now, though in the hurry of making up the 
documents which had been first submitted to 
Parliament, those notes had been left out, it was 
not fit that they should be omitted in those 
that were subsequently produced. He there- 
fore wished to know on what ground it was 
that the new return was called a corrected 
return. 

Lord J. Russext said, he should be most 
happy to give his noble Friend every informa- 





tion in his power, with reference to taose e- 
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turns, and the basis on which thy were found-| ing very clearly that certain parts of the 
ed. Ministers had endeavoured to procure as | town of Buckingham were nut contained, as 
correct a return as possible of the population they ought to have been, in the population 
of each city and borough which sent Members | return; and which, if added to the existing 
to'Parliament. That return was made out at | return, would, they believed, raise the popu- 
the Home Office ; and, as soon as it was ob-| lation to 3,000. The whole of this statement 
tained, a letter was addressed from the Home | was so particular and so clear, that it con- 





Office to the returving officer of each borough, | 
for the purpose ef ascertaining whether the 


tained, in bis opinion, sufficient reasons fur 
taking the borough of Buckingham out of 





limits of the borough continued the same as |the schedule A. Again, with respect to the 
they were at the time of taking the population | borongh of Traro, a memoria! had been pre- 
return in 1621. The sum of the information | sented to the Secretary of State, which would 
thus received, which was not altogether very |also be laid before the House, showing, in 
aceurate, was to be laid before the House in a | like manner, that the whole population of the 
Separate paper. The papers to which the | town of Truro was not fairly represented ia 
noble Lord alluded were corrections of the | the returns of 1821. On the other side, a 
population returns of 1821, so far as had been | memorial bad been presented from the town 
required, stating merelv, in the first and se- | of Guildford, stating that it contained a greater 
cond line, the population, sometimes of the ; number of inhabitauts than was set forth in 
borough, and sometimes of the parish. All,the returns. That document averred that 


that was to be found in that book of the po- | some streets which ought to have been in- 
ery a with respect to particular places, 
sad been made use of; and therefore the 
noble Lord would find, in the line of ob- 
servations, many of those remarks which were 


cluded in the returns were omitted. The 
memorialists did not, however, state what part 
of the town those streets were situated in, 
neither did they say what was the total 


coutained in the notes to which he had re- 
ferred. The letters which had been received 
from the parties thus applied to, and which unless some other petition was presented to 
would be laid before the House, were now in ; the House, or a different or more explicit me- 
the course of being printed. Ministers had | morial was laid before the Secretary of State, 
selected from the population return every- | it would be quite impossible to omit Guildford 
thing that regarded each particular borough, | from the schedule B, He mentioned this to 
the more especially, in consequence of the | show tothe House on what grounds he meant, 
notice which had been taken of the borough | on Monday next, te remove from the schedule 
of Calne, in order, as far as it was possible, | any borough which could make out a proper 
to come to a just and proper determination, | case. He thus gave notice to such boroughs 
and to place each particular borough on its | as could make out a clear case that their 
due footing. Any memorial coming from any | population had been under-rated, and that 
particular place, and complaining of inaccu- | they contained more than 2,000, or more than 
racy in the existing population return, would | 4,000 inhabitants, in 1#21, in order that they 
be anxiously attended to by his Majesty’s | might apply, in proper form, to the House. 
Ministers, He thought it right to state this, | With respect to taking the population, in re- 
because he believed the fact was not generally | lation to the borongh or parish, Ministers 
known to the parties interested. (Meer, hear.) | thought it right to adopt the same rule with 
Ministers had also felt it to, be their duty to | regard to all boroughs; because, iv many 
consider well the petitions presented to the | places, it was impossible to distinguish the 
House on this point. There were, then, four | borough from the parish, especially when the 
data, on which they meant to proceed in as- | parish bore the samme name as the borough, 
certaming the number of inhabitants in dif- | There were one or two other points ou which 
ferent boroughs :—1. The original population | we wished to say a few words. The whole 
returns ,—2. The corrected population re-| bill bad, during the recess, been maturely 


amount of the population, according to their 
view, in 182]. Under these circumstances, 








turns ;—3. Memorials laid before the Secre- 
tary of State, by persons well known, com- 
plaining of inaccuracy in the existing returns ; 
—and, 4. The petitions presented to the 
House on this subject. Carefully looking to 
all the documents, Ministers hoped that they 
should be able to make an efficient correction, 
with reference to the places contained in the 

chedules A and B; so that a fair and equal 
course should be adupted with respect to the 
different boroughs concerned. He now begged 
leave to mention an instance or two, to show 
the way in which this would be done, and how 
information, which was at present deficient, 
might be —— and finally acted on. 
‘There was now befure the House a petition 


considered by his Majesty’s Ministers. They 
had examined it most attentively, to see 
whether they could make any improvement 
(in it. With regard to the wording of the bill, 
| considerable alterations had beeu made, but 
‘nothing whatever had been done to alter the 
principle of the measure as it bad been origi- 
nally laid down. (Hear, hear.) In substance, 
three or four pints, of no importance as to 
principle, but all of importance as to par- 
ticulars, were altered: and these he would 
explain in detail on Monday next. He was 
ready to explain those points at the present 
moment, but be thought it would he more 
expedient to do so on Monday. There were 
three or four notices of instruction to the 





from the burgesses of Buckiugham, show- 


committee on the paper, which it was 
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right to say had been under the con-| found that it was intended to restore some of 


sideration of his Majesty’s Ministers. Oue | 


of those instructions related to continu- 
ing the right te vote, under certain re- 
Strictions, to persons who might have ac- 
quired that right by birth or servitude, Now, 
without going so far as that instruction weut, 
the question would receive that determination 


by which Ministers hoped to reconcile that 


which was due to justice and equity with the 
essential principle of the bill. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to another, and a much more im- 


the boroughs originvally marked out for dis- 
franchisement or partial disfranchisement. 
This arose from the extreme imperfection of 
the information which had been laid before 
them, and, if they proceeded in this Way, 
they might, in the end, alter the whole scope 
and tenour of the Bill. He should be very 
sorry to say any-thing harsh with respect to 
| Ireland, but he certainly did object to raising 
the numberof representatives for that country, 
| and the more especially in conjunction with 


portant, part of the measure,—namely, the | the lowering of the number of representatives 
number of which that House should consist— | for England. (Hear.) Let them look to the 
he could not deny that while many persons | act of Union, and he would ask, was uot that 
represented themselves as favourable to the question most fully considered? Was it not 
bill, they objected to having the number of | then decided that 100 members was the largest 
Members reduced. (Hear, hear, hear.) The | number which Ireland was to have in the 
Government, however, looking to the whole | Imperial Parliament? When they took re- 
subject, with reference to the advantage of | presentatives from ove part of England and 
the public interests, and to the prompt and | gave them to another he could perfectly co- 
speedy execution of the public business in| prebend that species of legislation. But he 
that House, were persuaded that a reduction | could not understand why a portion should be 
of Members would considerably assist in at- | taken from the English representation gene~ 
taining those desirable objects. But at the | rally, and given to the Irish representation. 
same time they were not prepared to say that | Ministers had over and over again declared 
this was a question of such essential and vital | that they would stand oe fall by the Bill which 
importance, that if the feeling of the House | they had originally introduced. Now, how- 
were strongly shown in a desire to keep up| ever, be found that they wisbed to alter it. 
the present number, they might not be in- | This clearly showed, as he had formerly eb- 
duced to relax their determination on that} served, that they bad not brought forward 
point. (Hear, hear.) The bou. and gallaat | their plan with that due consideration which 





General had referred to many details of the 
bill, and he had no fault to find with the hon. 
and gallant General for any criticism which 
he might offer on the measure, because he 
had fur some time past expressed himself 
favourable to plaus of reform. He therefore 
listened with every kind of respect to the sug- 
gestions of the hon. aud gallant General, 
which were certainly worthy of consideration. 
But while he said this, he wished to terminate 
his observations by distinctly declaring, that 
with respect to all that was essential to the 
principle of the bill, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment saw no reason whatever to alter the 
determination which they originally came to 
(hear, hear); but, on the contrary, from 
what they daily and hourly heard and saw, 
they were mure and more convinced, that the 
principle was emineutly calculated to promote 
the liberty, the happiness, and the prosperity 
of the people of this country. (Hear, hear.) 
An hon. Barouet, it appeared, wished to keep 
up the whole of the existing boroughs. To 
such a preposition as that, Ministers could 
never agree. They had, he thought, adopted 
asafe aud a wise course, by continuing such 
boroughs as had a certain degree of impor- 
tance attached to them, and doing away with 
those who were the most insignificant and 
inconsiderable. 

Sir E. B. Sucpen said, the statement which 
had just been made by the noble Lord, proved 
the justice of what he (Sir Edward) had ob- 
served on a former occasion, when he asserted 
that it would be impossible te proceed with 
the existing population returns. He new 


; ought to belong to so important a measure. 
| ( Hear.) 

| General Gascoyns said, that he was really a 
| friend to safe and prudent Reform at all times 5 
| and he was glad to hear that the suggestions 
| which had fallen from him and others with 
respect to this Bill, would be taken into con- 
sideration. Hecould not, although he was a 
friend to economy, go quite sv far as the hon. 
Member for Middlesex wished to go, and 
though he was favourable to reform, he could 
not proceed to the extent meditated by this 
Bill. 

Lord J. Russewt said, he seemed to have 
been misunderstood by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman opposite. Ministers bad not al- 
tered their minds on the subject of the number 
of representatives. What he said was, that if 
it should appear to he the seuse of the House 
that the whole number of 658 Members should 
be retained, the Government would not feel 
that they were altering a vital or essential 
part of the measure by agreeing to that pro- 
position. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the 
uumber of representatives for England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, he denied that that ques- 
tion was finally fixed at the period of the union. 
At the time of the uniow with Scotland it was 
proposed by the Scotch that they should have 
50 Members: the English commissioners 
wished to reduce the number to 38; but 
finally the compromise was 45. But it was 
not stipulated that no change should be ad- 
mitted under any circumstances. 

Mr. O’Conne tt said, the gallant General 
always declared the great regard he felt for 
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Ireland ; but, in truth, he had a very odd way 
of showing it. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man bad informed them, that the question of 
the number of representatives was definitively 
settled at the time of the union. The con- 
trary was the fact ; andif the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would look into the act of 
union, he would find there an express pro- 
vision, with a view to some alteration to be 
hereafter made. They had no right, he con- 
tended, to treat this part of the subject, as the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had done, as if it 
werean abstract question. Was there not, he 
asked, an identity of interest between the two 
countries? (Hear, hear.) He could see no 
reason why they should uot deal with Ireland, 
an integral part of the empire, as they would 
deal with Yorkshire. If the bon. and learned 
Gentleman treated this as an Evglish subject, 
Re certainly had an equal right to treat it as 
an Irish subject. He could see io reasou 
whatever why, in considering this question, 
the large population of Ireland ought not to 
be taken into the account. 

Sir E. B. Sucpen denied that he had ever 
said, or thought, that there was no ideutity 
between England and Ireland. 

Mr. G. Bankes wished to ask the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) whether it was the 
intention of Government to press the bill into 
a committee on Monday next. After what the 
noble Lord had aunounced of his intention of 
making a statement on Monday, to point out 
how those boroughs might act in whuse case 
the returns made were erroneous, it would, he 
thought, be altogether inconsistent to press it 
on till the boroughs could avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus to be offered to them. The 
alterations now proposed by the noble Lord 
were the natural results of that secrecy with 
which the measure had been kept. If Ministers 
had intimated their intentions, they would 
have acquired information on the subject ; but 
they were acting in the dark, and the House 
now saw the result. 

Lord J. Russet said, the hon. Member 
was altogether mistaken in supposing that he 
had promised any such statement as he men- 
tioned. He had done no such thing. He stated 
ona former occasion that Ministers had gone, 
in the propused disfranchisemeut, on the 

opulation returns of 1821, and he added, that 
if any material errors were pointed out in those 
returns, so as to make out a case for any bo- 
rough, Ministers would be disposed to pay 
every attention to it, and to correct it. Some 
returns had been laid on the table, and others 
were asked for and were ready, to give 
more correct accounts, of which any borough 
that could make out a case strong enough to 
show that it was not properly included, might 
avail itself. 


After a few words in explanation from Lord 
Encombe, which were not heard in the 
gallery, 


Lord G. SOMERSET gave notice, that when 
the bill was iu committee, he would move that 











members be given to some of the large towns 
in Lincolnshire (we understood.) 

Sir C. Forses contended, that so far from 
adding to the prosperity of the country, it 
would have precisely the contrary effect. What 
had been its effect in Scotland? Why, from 
being the happiest people in any part of the 
British dominions, they had now become the 
| most discontented and irritated, and the coun- 
| try from one end to the other was in a flame, 

Mr. Hume.—With the illuminations. 

Sir C. Forses.—The hon. Member said, 
with the illuminations; but who set thase 
things on? Those who thought they had 
| achieved a great triumph. But see the effect ; 
| . . ” gs 
| the damage done in one night in Edinburgh by 
| the mob was estmmated at 20,000/. The hon. 
| Baronet then went on to describe the attempts 
| made to procure signatures to a petition from 
| Edinburgh, complaining that the bill did not 
go far enough. The petition was placed in 
gin-shops, and persons were stationed there 
who told those who signed, that the effect of 
the measure would be, that they would have 
whiskey for nothing; that there would be no 
gaugers, and that all would be quite free. The 
petition, which no doubt would come before 
the House in a short time, signed by some 
thousands, prayed, be understood, that those 
who by this bill should be excluded from 
voting, should also be excluded from the 
militia, and from the payment of all taxation, 
direct and indirect; or that if drawn for the 
militia, they should have the power of choos- 
ing their own officers by ballot. This was only 
a specimen of what they might expect, if, un- 
fortunately for Europe and the world, minis- 
ters should succeed in forcing this revolu- 
tionary measure on the House. In fact, when 
the noble Lord introduced this monstrous mea- 
sure, many members believed that he was 
only in joke, aud he had no doubt that if at 
that time it had been grappled with, it would 
have been rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Hume denied that the measure was now 
a new bill. He should like the bill as it stood, 
but the change, if change it could be called, 
went not to the principle of the measure. He 
owned the conduct of hen, members opposed 
to the bill was not a little inconsistent. They 
first complained that part of the bill was 
founded on returns which were inaccurate, and 
when Ministers expressed their readiness to 
correct those returns, or not to allow them to 
injure boroughs which they would affect, the 
same hon. gentlemen turned round and said 
that the bill was a new bill, and objected to it 
because it corrected the errors of which they 
complained. His hon. Friend (Sir C. Forbes) 
was quite mistaken as to what was passing in 
Scotland. It was beyond a doubt that the people 
there were in favour of the bill from one end of 
the country to the other. He admitted that 
in the Scotch counties, which were as mueh 
close boroughs as any of those included ia 
schedule A of the bill, those who hitherto had 
the monopoly of the franchise were anxious to 
keep it, but they were but as 1] in 10,000, 
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compared with those who were favourable to | 


the bill. As to the disturbances in Edinburgh 
and Dundee, he believed they were chiefly 
caused by the anti-reformers. 
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But with the | 
. . . ! 
exception of those instances, there was nothing 
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would give it his support. All he objected to 
was, that it did not go far enough. If it had 
extended the franchise to all who paid scot 
and lot, there would be some principle in it, 
but here there was none. At the same time 


in the state of Scotland which could alarm the | he hoped it would pass, for it would make one 


public mind. 


great inroad into that accursed system which 


Colonel SistHorP congratulated the House! had brought that House into the contempt of 
on the proposed change in the dress of the every man of common sense, of the whole 


bill, which he must say was not a little incon- | world. 
sistent, after what he had stated the other | 


evening, that any alteration would make the 
measure inefficient. 
for some places were wholly erroneous. 


In 


Grimsby, for instance, that before the House | 
was 3,064, but a census by the people there | 


made it 4,000: and he hoped that since then 


some accouchments had added to the popula- | 


tion, so as to make itthe number which would 
continue both members for the borough. 
Though he was glad of the change in the bill, 
he would not vote for it unless a still greater 
change were made in it. 

Mr. K. DouGtas said he had been lately 
tn Scotland, and he could state that the effects 
produced by the bill there were inconvenient 
and mischievous. The noble Lord (J. Russell) 


had said the other day, that the bill could} 


undergo no change, and members were called 
upon by their constituents to support the 
measure without any modification; but now 
the bill was changed in its spirit at least. He 
could state that the greatest irritation had 
been produced in Scotland by the bill. He 
regretted that the proposed alteration had not 
been made in the bill at a much earlier period. 

Mr. Hunr said, they had three statements 
as to the state of Scotland with respect to 
this bill, one was, that it was in a flame from 
one end to the other; another, that Scotland 
was all joy at it; and a third, that it had 
been productive of very inconvenient irrita- 
tion in that country. Now he had been 
lately in the country, and much amongst the 
people ; and he could tell his hon. Friend 
(the member for Middlesex), that the people 
were not quite so mad for the bill as he 
imagined. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
The country had now had time for reflection, 
and there was a re-action of opinion. (Cheers 
continued from the same side.) Notwithstand- 
ing those cheers from those who he knew 
would not support his view of the bill, he 
would state what he knew ¢o be the fact as to 
the opinion of the people. He had been re- 
cently in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
and other populous places, where he was 
called upon to address the people, and he knew 
the sentiments of 200,000 of them, and he had 
not met one mau who was left out of the 
franchise who approved of the measure, and 
not one who was included who did not ap- 
prove of it. So that he might say there were 
700,000 or 800,000 in favour of the measure, 
and 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 against it. (Ae- 
newed cheers from the same side.) Let not 
those gentlemen who cheered him, imagine 
that in this he was objecting to the bill: he 








(Cheers from both sides.) So far he 
rejoiced at the measure, but he must own the 


truth, that a great re-action had taken place 
The population returns | 


in the public mind on the subject of the bill. 
He had met the people of Manchester, of 
Birmingham, of Bolton, of Preston, and 
other places, and notwithstanding what fell 
from the hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
people were all run mad for joy on the sub- 
ject, he must say that, with one exception, 
the people thought they were deluded by it. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) ‘They thought 
that they would have got something for 
themselves by it; that they were going to 
get meat or clothes cheaper by it; when 
they found that it would have none of these 
effects, they were naturally disappointed at 
the whole measure. He asked the people 
whom he had met, whether, if they were 
excluded from the right of choosing repre- 
sentatives for themselves, they would like to 
have representatives chosen for them by that 
class of persons which would possess the 
elective franchise under the noble Lord’s 
Bill,—the 10/. voters. They uniformly re- 
plied ** No!” (Hear, hear, from the Opposi- 
tion.) They said that they would much rather 
see their representatives chosen by the gentry 
and the higher classes of society than by that 
class which was immediately above themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) He bad lately received a depu- 
tation from the Spitalfields weavers, and he 
was told by them that they were not new so 
mad as they had been; they found that they 
were not to be represented, and they did not, 
therefore, expect that it would do them any 
benefit. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Davies had listened with pain to 
the extraordinary speech which had just been 
delivered. (Laughter from the Opposition.) 
The hon. Member for Preston professed him- 
self to be a reformer, and yet he had done as 
much as the worst enemy of reform could do 
against the bill. (*‘Hear, hear,” and cries of 
** No, no.””) The bon. Member had told the 
House that the people were recovering from 
their frenzy and from their delusion, It was 
to be hoped that the good people of Preston, 
at least, had recovered from their delusion. 
They fancied that they had sent a reformer to 
Parliament ; but they would now find that 
that reformer was doing every-thing in his 
power to defeat reform. (Hear, hear.) He 
would inform the honourable Member of the 
remarks, not heard, perhaps, by the hon. 
Member himself, which were made upon 
his speech in his neighbourhood. (Colonel 
Davies and Mr. Hunt both sit on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House.) Some gentlemen 
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sitting around him thought that speech had never disguised his sentiments. He wasa 
** the best which had been made against re- | reformer, but the particular measure before the 
form,” aud others had said that, “ it had done | House did not come up to his idea of reform. 
more for their cause, and against reform, than | He did not accuse his Majesty’s Ministers of 





any speech yet delivered.” (Cheers from the | 
Opposition, aud cries of ** No, no,” from the 
Ministerial side.) The hovourable Member | 
had said that the people of Preston had dis- | 
covered that they would not have bread, 
meat, or clothing cheaper in consequence of 
this measure. If he (Colonel Davies) thought 
that it would wot have the effect of making all 
those articles cheaper, he, for one, would not 
vote for it. (Laughter from the Opposition.) 
By whom had the abominable system of 
taxation existing in this country, and the! 
enormous establishments which ground down 
the people, been upheld? The honourable 
Member for Preston had himself answered the 


question in 150 speeches which he had made , 


in that House, and had declared that a reform 
of Parliameut was wanted to do away with 
that system which had so long been the 
cu se of the country. (Hear, hear.) He was 


convinced that with a refurmed Parliament no | 


administration could stand six weeks unless 
they proposed measures of economy and re- 
trenchment. The honourable Member had 


said that the people had recovered from their | 


delusion; and that now, when they found 


they were to receive no benefit from the bill, | 
He flatly | 


they were all to a man aguinst it. 
contradicted that stutement—a different feeling 
pervaded the country. (Hear.) People were 
to be found, he asserted, who were willing to 
make sacrifices of the privileges which they 
held most valuable for what they considered a 
public benefit. (Hear, hear.) 
possible for him to sit still, after hearing the 


hon. Member, who professed to be a reformer, | 
If the bili | 
now before the House was thrown out, what | 
Did the hon. Member|rest of them; and with reason too. 


deliver the speech he had done. 


was to be done then ? 
wish to go on from bad to worse, until some 
convulsion took place in the country, when 
the radicals would get what they wanted— 
universal suffrage, and avnual Parliaments? 
If that was not the hon. Member's object, he 
could not conceive for what reason the hon. 
Member should have made a speech, which 
had done more to prejudice the measure of 
Government than any which had yet been 
delivered, (Hear, hear, and cries of * No.’’) 

An hon. Member denied the accuracy of the 
statement which had been made, that the 
whole of Scotiand, from one end to the other, 
was delighted with the Ministerial plan of 
reform. Every regularly convened county 
meeting in that country, comprising the pro- 
perty, the intelligence, and respectability of 
the district, had, with one or two exceptions, 
passed resolutions, and prepared petitions, 
expressing their disapprobatiou of the mea- 
eure. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had been denounced by 
a gallant Colonel as one of the worst evemies 
of reform, The gallant officer, however, had 
not ventured to deny one of his assertions, He 


O'Connell ! 


It was im-| 


baving deluded the country, by holding out 
expectations that their Reform Bill would 
make bread and clothing cheap; but if they 
had not, others had. The people had been 
deluded, but they had discovered their error 
upon reflection, and would be deiuded no longer. 
(Hear, hear.) If the measure was to be what 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
said it should be, he then was an enemy to the 
measure. 





The same subject was revived on the 
13th of April, when the following 
speeches were made. The reader will 
see that here is Preston Cock again ! 
He hangs on to the bill like grim 
death! One almost sees his teeth fast 
in the bill, and he back upon his 
haunches, and pulling with all his 
might, and staring and growling at the 
same time. Do, pray, reader, first look 
at Mr. O’Connell’s beautiful speech, in 
answer to SuapeN; see how he cuts 
the traffickers! Then look at the 
sturr of Preston Cock AGAINST 
What! could O'Connell 
offend this wonderful “ Radical” by 


| such a powerful attack on the borough- 


corruptions ? Could this give offence 
to “the great Radical?” Aye did it, 
und mortal offence ; deeper offence than 
to SucpEN or to Pek, or to any of the 


They might, in one shape or another, 
survive the Reform Bill carried into 
effect: they might still be something : 
but he, a political farthing candle, 
making a decent twinkle in the present 
state of things, sees in the Rerorm 
Birt, the chambermaid coming with 
hasty strides, with an extinguisher in 
her hand, and with her eye fixed on 
him! Come, come! It is in buman 
nature to recoil at the manifest ap- 
proach of eternal extinguishment. That 
doom, that awful sentence, he has con- 
stantly before his eyes, and ringing in 
his ears. Colonel Davies and Mr. 
O'Conne will, therefore, see the real 
ground of bis opposition to the bill ; 
and, if they act wisely, they will, at 
once, expose this. ‘This alteration in the 





bill is a subject that ought to be clearly 
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understood. The alteration gives wu 
nothing ; but, on the contrary, adds to 
the people's privileges; for it adds to 
the number of members that they have 
to choose ; for all these members are 
to be given fo populous districts or 
places. It is, then, a clear addition to 
the benefits of the bill. But I shall 
have more to say on this by and by. 
Pray, reader, look at the Cock’s attack 
on O'Connell: look at the nature of it ! 
Mr. Stan ey felt himself called on to ad- 
dress a few observations to the House on this 
question, after what had fallen from the two 
honourable Members who last addressed them. 
An epinion, arising from some misapprehen- 
sion of what the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces (Lord J. Russell) said yesterday even- 
ing, seemed to have gone forth, that it was 


the intention of the Government to admit of | 


some alterations in the principle of the bill 
which that noble Lord had introduced to the 
House. Now he (Mr. Stanley) felt called on 
to repeat what had been said frequently before 
—aud he regretted much the noble Pay- 
master was not present to give the assertion 
the weight of his authority and the sanction of 
his approval—that it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government in any, even the 
slightest, degree to deviate from the broad prin- 
ciples on which the Reform Bill was originally 
framed. (Hear.) He repeated, that no de- 
viation from the principle of the measure (and 
he wished the noble Lord was present to ex- 
press his entire concurrence in the declara- 
tion) either now was, or at any time had been, 
in the contemplation of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear.) There could not 
be a greater misconception of the meaning of 
the noble Lerd, than to suppose it was the in- 
tention of the Government to deviate in the 
least from its determination to secure the 
entire disfranchisement of those boroughs 
which come beneath a certain boundary live 
of population, which had been distinctly 
marked out and explained; and to carry into 
effect the partial disfranchisement of those 
other boroughs which are within another 
boundary, which was:also distinctly declared. 
(Hear, hear.) On that point the Government 
were resolved there should be no alteration, 
except what the noble Lord said at the in- 
troduction of his bill, aud repeated on sub- 
sequent occasions, that ifany of the boroughs 
thus included in schedule A and B could prove 
that they did not come within the rule of 
population laid down as the boundary in those 
cases, that these boroughs would, on proving 
their case, be entitled to exemption from that 
disfranchisement which must be carried into 
effect with regard to the others. (Hear.) ‘That 
the disfranchisement of the boroughs would 
be carried to its full extent was, however, 
his entire conviction ; and with respect to the 
humbers of the House, he had only to say, 
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‘that if it was determined the number origi- 
‘nally proposed should be augmented, that the 
augmentation would be made good not from 
auy of the boroughs uamed for disfraa- 
| chisement, but from couferring a right of re- 
| presentation on Other great and important 
| towns, fur which claims might be put forth 
; inthe event of the House deciding that its 
| numbers should not be so much diminished, 
(Hear.) 
Sir E. Sucorn confessed that, after what 
| had fallen from the noble Lord last night, he 
| heard the declaration of the right hou. Gen- 
tleman, that there was to be no change in the 
privciple of the bill, with considerable sur- 
'prise. (Hear, hear.) What was the prin- 
| ciple of the bill but its details? (Cries of *Oh!” 
from the Ministerial Beuch.) He had listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman with courtesy, 
| aud he expected the same courtesy from him 
and his colleagues. (Hear.) He repeated, 
the principle of the bill was to be found in the 
working of its details. These details, there- 
| fore, formed the principle of the bill; and the 
}alteration of any one of them was, he con- 
tended, an alteration of the principle. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, he would beg the House to mark 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman in 
| explanation of the declarations of his noble 
| colleague the Paymaster of the Forces. The 
right hou. Gentleman says, that if the House 
finds reason to make any alteration with re- 
spect to numbers, the additions are to be given 
Ito great and populous towns. Was this or 
| Was it uot an alteration of the principle of the 
bill? He contended it was a great and im- 
portant alteration. (Hear, hear.) It over- 
turned the whole of that system of proportion 
between the landed end manufacturing iuter- 
}ests on which the bill had been, it was de- 
,clared, originally framed, and threw a vast 
preponderance of influence into the hauds of 
the manufacturers. This change of the ori- 
ginal principle would, in fact, draw a line be- 
tween the two classes, and produce a complete 
separation, through the working of the pro- 
visions, which restricted the future exercise 
of the franchise, between those two interests 
which had hitherto been so advantageously 
united, He repeated, that the bill was now 
totally chunged, awd whatever favour this part 
of the measure had been regarded with would 
now betakenaway. The country would judge 
hetween him aud the Government. (Hear.) 
The hon. Member for Preston, who knew 
something of the opinions of a portion of the 
people, told them last night that the people 
were hostile to the bill. He told them that he 
had taken the opinions of 200,000 of the manu- 
facturersof the North. Those persons thought 
the bill would give them cheap beer, cheap 
bread, and higher wages ; but when they were 
told it would give them none of these, they 
declared themselves at once adverse to the bill, 
Where, then, was the uneasiness in favour 
of Reform, which they were told pervaded the 
country? (Hear, bear.) The noble Lord, 
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when he commenced the changes in his plan 
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yesterday evening, mentioned two points 
which he would further exp!ain to the House 
on Monday; but he also alluded to a third, 
which he had not explained, so that some- 
thing still remained behind. (Hear.) The 
noble Lord had, howerer, declared he would 
not persist in his plans with respect to the 
disfranchisement of those who enjoyed freedom 
by servitude. (Hear.) Now, this he (Sir E. 
Sugden) considered as another abandonment 
of the principle of the bill (hear)—a violation 
of all the determinations said to have been 
taken with respect to the nature of the elective 
franchise. How, he would ask, was it pos- 
sible for the House to go into a Committee on 
the Bill until it possessed some further in- 
formation on the subject of this and the other 
alterations which the noble Lord intended to 
propose? (Hear.) He was satisfied that the 
Government never intended to cut off the 
sixty-two Members from the number of the 
House. It was their object to keep them, as 
it were, in bank, and to draw on them as they 
wanted representatives to give to any discon- 
tented borough which they might find trou- 
blesome in its remonstrances. This was, he 
was confident, the course that would be pur- 
sued. When they were remonstrated with on 
the injustice of their course, they would pro- 
bably say to a particular borough of Schedule 
A, **Oh, don’t distress yourself ; if we cannot 
preserve you untouched, we can put you in 
schedule B;” and so it would go on disposing 
of the stock of Members, which they kept on 
hand to gain votes for the bill, and silence 
opposition. As to the Government declaring 
in the face of the country that they would 
stand by the hill—the whole bill—and nothing 
but the bill, he thought it was too absurd for 
much observation. They bad departed from 
its principle by abandoning those details 
which marked the principle; and he was 
satisfied, that when these declarations went 
forth to the country the people would be of 
the same opinion. (Hear.) 

Mr. Joun CampBect expressed his surprise 
to hear the hon. and learned Member argue 
against the principle of the bill at the time 
they were coming to a consideration of the 
details, and after haviog found fault with the 
details at the time he should have considered 
the principle. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Camp- 
bell) contended that the alteration alluded to 
a no change in the principle of the 

ill. The principle, as he understood it, was 
mainly to put an end to the nomination of 
Members to that House through the means of 
rotten boroughs, and that, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had expressly de- 
clared, was tu remain pure and untouched. 
The schedules A. and B. were to remain en- 
tire. (Hear, hear, hear.) The learned Gen- 


tleman said, that the alteration of the num- 
bers would destroy the balance between the 
landed and manufacturing interests; but 
nothing was more easy than to apportion to 
each in the Committee that number which 
would preserve the balance. The hon. Mem- 
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| ber for Preston had spoken of the opinions of 
the people as unfavourable to the bill. He 


| (Mr. Campbell) had also visited various coun- 
_ ties since the plan of reform was promulgated, 
aud he could take it on him to say thatall 
| classes, rich and poor, were loud in the expres- 
| sion of their approbation. (Hear.) He had 
attended a meeting of the county of Stafford, 
}in the requisition for which there appeared 
the names of ten Peers. The meeting was 
attended by all the wealth and respectability 
of the county, and by a great number of the 
lower classes also, and they all concurred in 
approving of the bill, They might not think 
the bill would give them cheaper food or less 
labour of itselt, but they kuew it would give 
them a better Government, through which 
they naturally felt confident that their situa- 
tion would be improved. 

Mr. O’Connett did not feel the least sur- 
prise that those who were interested in the 
support of the boroughmongering system 
should catch hold of every pretence for delay- 
ing the time of their destruction, and have 
recourse to any arguments to defeat the mea- 
sure now before the House. Their exertions, 
however, would be unavailing. The fiat had 
gone forth. The Government and the people 
were alike determined to put an end to their 
traffic; and resistance would be useless. Ob- 
jections might be taken to minor details; but 
the great, the paramount object of the people 
—the destruction of the nomination boroughs 
—was not to be departed from; and an end 
was to be put for ever to that execrable system 
by which the rights of the people were barter- 
ed for place, and justice itself sold by those 
who were entrusted with the power to ad- 
minister it. (Hear.) He did not wonder much 
that there were men still found who would 
endeavour to lend their feeble aid in support 
of that system. And when he found that the 
bill put an end to all borough patronage, to 
all purchase of seats, under promises of obtain- 
ing peerages—to all the practices of those who 
paid the expenses of one election out of the 
proceeds of preceding ones—practices which 
have ultimately tainted the administration of 
justice itself, he was not much astonished at 
the irritation which some honourable Mem- 
bers displayed when they had occasion to 
speak of it. The traffic in seats would be put 
an end to, and the House redeemed from the 
imputati>n which now pressed so heavily on 
the character of its Members. 

Mr. Hunt repeated what he had already 
stated with respect to the unpopularity of the 
Reform Bill among his constituents, and de- 
clared that they were almost unanimously in 
favour of Universal Suffrage in the extreme. 
(A laugh.) They desired that all the people 
of England should enjoy the same privilege 
as they enjoyed themselves. He regretted 
much to hear the hon. member for. Waterford 
support the bill so strenuously, and depart 
from the advocacy of the rights of all classes, 
whieh had formerly distinguished his conduct. 
tte regretted that that hon. Member had 
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placed himself in a situation which required 
him to abandon his principles in that respect. 
(Hear, and alaugh.) For his part, if, instead 
of being in danger of confinement, he was 
called on to mount a scaffold, he would not 
shrink from expressing his opinions. 

General Gascoyne said, it was impossible 
to go into the committee on the bill until the 
House came to some better understanding 
with respect to the intentions of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) and the noble 
Lord (Russell). The freemen of Liverpool 
were adverse to the bill, (A laugh.) He be- 
lieved there were not twenty out of the five 
thousand who were not discontented with 
the change proposed to be made in that town. 

Lord ALtruorp said he had rot hedrd the 
statement of his noble Friend, the Paymaster 
of the Forces ; but he was confident that the 
noble Lord could not have been rightly under- 
stood, when it was supposed he had expressed 
an intention on the part of the Government to 
restore the whole number of the members 
which it was originally proposed to take from 
the House. (Hear.) Looking at the different 
schedules, and having examined the returns, 
with respect to some of the towns contained 
in them, the Government had satisfied them- 
selves that there were some errors in the cal- 
culations, and that it would therefore be neces- 
sary to make a slight addition to the number 
of the members, but there was no intention 
to depart in the least from the rule they had 
laid down to themselves and explained— 
namely, that if inaccuracies could be pointed 
out which would give ground for exemption 
from disfranchisement, they were prepared to 
admit it. By these means the original number 
would be increased to a certain extent, but 
not so far as to embrace the whole number 
which they had thought it fit to take from the 
House. (Hear.) With respect to this question 
of numbers, he was bound to say, that the 
Government had never considered it to be un 
essential part of their bill. They believed it, 
however, to be a great advantage to diminish 
the number of the representatives of the House, 
and they were determined to carry it if they 
could, although not to the extent they origin- 
ally intended. Supposing, however, that the 
House, on consideration, came to a decisiun 
not to diminish its members, the Government 
would not think that such an inroad was made 
on the principle of the bill as to induce them 
to throw it out. (Hear, hear.) In that case, 
they would be prepared to give the additional 
members to populous districts but in no case to 
the disfrunchised boroughs, as they would con- 
sider that a complete dereliction of the princi- 
ple which they maintained in the bill. 

Lord Stormont wished to put a question or 
two to the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
spoken of further conferring the right of re- 
presentation on populous towns; did he also 
mean to confer it on populous counties? If 
to towns only, were they to be towns solely in 
England, or Scotland, or Ireland, or in all 
three ? 
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Lord ALTHoRP said, that what he had stated 
was this :—That if, after his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had stated the number of members of 
which they proposed the House to consist, the 
House, on a division, should decide for a 
larger number, they would then propose to 





confer the right of representation on certain 
populous towns aud districts. It was not their 
| Spontaneous proposition, but under the cir- 
‘cumstances which he had described, they 
would not object to it. The object of his Ma- 
|jesty’s Government in the proposition which 
they had made, was to endeavour to preserve a 
just balance between towns and counties. 
What he he had stated of the possibility of 
extending the right of representation applied 
principally to England. 

Mr. Alderman Woop said, that the party 
who were opposed to his Majesty's present ad- 
ministration bad expressed the greatest delight 
yesterday evening at the confusion into which 
| they imagined Ministers would be thrown, dy 
giving way, as they considered it, on the ques- 
|tion of Reform. He, however, could see no 
'confusion; he thought the explanations which 
|had been made were perfectly satisfactory, 
| and that the measure would be improved by the 
corrections which it was proposed to make in it. 

Mr. C, FerGusson said, that as to the prin- 
eiple of proportion in the representation of 
Eugland and the repzesentation of Scotland, 
that was put an end to on the union with Ire- 
land, The simple question now was, where 
representation was most wanted. He con- 
fessed that he had not heard any argument to 
satisfy him that any reduction in the number 
of the Members of the House was necessary. 
That was a question, however, which in no 
way trenched upon the great principle of the 
measure. If it should be considered desirable 
not to diminish the number of the Members 
| of that House, he trusted that the unrepre- 
|sented state of many important places and 
districts in Scotland would be considered, 
There was the city of Perth, for instance. 
There was the town of Dumfries, containing, 
with its suburbs, a population of above six- 
jteen thousand souls. There could be no 
| reason why, if the number of the Members of 
that House was to be kept up, such con- 
| siderable places should not be represented. 
| Why not add to the number of Scotch counties 
| a8 well as of Scotch towns represented? At 
| the time of the union of Scotland, Scotland 
| did not contribute above a fiftieth part of the 
|revenue; she now contributes a sixth or 
seventh part. He should certainly have been 
Satisfied with a more moderate reform had it 
been proposed, but it was agreed on all hands 
that some reform was necessary; and from 
the northernmost part of Scotland to the 
extremity of Cornwall, it was allowed that 
the people were not fully represented. As to 
universal suffraga, did the honourable Mem- 
ber for Preston venture to say that the adop- 
tion of such a proposition would make bread 
less dear? (Yes, from Hunt.) Let the hon. 
|Gentteman point out how. The honourable 
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Member talked of having personally com- | tered into in various parts of the country, but 
municated with two hundred thousand persons, particularly in this neighbourhood, for the 
who were dissatisfied with the bill for vot| purpose of having a medal struck to be given 
going far enough. He (Mr. Fergusson) did| to the 3,730 “* brave electors ” who voted for 
not believe that there were two hundred thou-|Mr. Hunt. ‘* The bargain was strack,” and 
sand persons in the whole kingdom of that|so was the medal, by some of the Birmingham 
opinion. There, no doubt, were many who| manufacturers, and Mr. Hunt set out from 
thought that it went too far. For bis part,! London a few days ago, for the purpose of 
he had not heard of any who said the bill was | being present at the distribution of the medals, 
good for nothing, because it did not give | Unfortunately, however, the cost of these was 
universal suffrage. Persons who uttered such | 350/., while the funds in the hands of Mr. 
an opinion ought not to have the elective} Mitchell, of Preston, the treasurer to the 
franchise in Preston. They were too ignorant | subscription, amounted only to 100/. Mr. 
tohave it. Horne Tooke said there were three | Hunt undertook to supply the deficit, ov the faith 
descriptions of persons who ought not to have | of being refunded by the reformers of England, 
the elective franchise ; namely, the extremely | whose servant aud advocate he avows him- 
miserable, the extremely dependent, and the | self to be. Buton his arrival at Birmingham 
extremely ignorant; to which he added, the | the medals werre not forthcoming, and he was 
extremely selfish—a character that evidently | obliged to proceed to Preston without them. 
belonged to the friends of the honourable | He appeared before his constituents yesterday, 
Memier for Preston. We (Mr. Fergusson) | and received a must enthusiastic reception. 
was decidedly of opinion that the principle of 'This morning he addressed the people at 
the bill was approved by thé whole population | Bolton, and then proceeded to Manchester, 
of the empire, where he arrived about half-past one o'clock. 
* He was met about two miles from the town 

Let us now leave the Preston Cock bya procession of his admirers, accompanied 
as Member of Parliament, and look at! by a band of music, and bearing a number of 
him a little as travelling patriot, We, flags, the most remarkable of which was a 
heard of him in Somersetshire about | ePrescetation, in very briliant colours, of an 
. ; : | incident which is said to have occurred at the 
the 1st of April. Next, the Morning ** Manchester massacre,” in 1819, when a 
Chronicle of the 6th informs us of his) woman was cut down and severely wounded 
being at Birmingham on the 4th: in the breast hy one of the yeomanry. The 
” procession arrived at ** Peterloo ” about two 

Birmincuam, April 4.—Public opinion has | o'clock, when Mr. Hunt addressed the crowd 
rather increased here than diminished, in fa- | at considerabie length. The number of per- 
vour of the Reform Bill. More than a thou- | sons on the field was immense, and were esti- 
sand persous have left Birmingham to-day to mated at from 50,000 to 70,000. Mr. Hunt, to 
attend the great county meeting at Warwick. | use his own expression, ‘ spoke strongly,” and 
Mr. Hunt, M.P. for Preston,is here. Hewas| his hon. colleagues of the House of Commons 
invited to attend the Warwick meeting, but! came in for a liberal share of his censure and 
haviug no property in the county, he, with pro- | ridicule. The most remarkable topic in his 
per feeling, declined. He is on his way to| speech was an unqualified condemnation of 
Preston, to visit his coustituents. The /ate| the Reform Bill, which he devominated as a 
hours of the House of Comimous do not appear | conspiracy by the middle and higher classes 
to have agreed with him, for he is very thin, | against the lower, for the purpose of for ever 
and complains of ill-health. Mr. Hunt's con- | excluding them from a voice in the represent+ 
duct in the House, so contrary to what was | ation. He thus described the tendency of the 
expected, bas made him a fuvourite in this! proposed measure. He computed the popu- 
neighbourhood. lation of the three kingdoms 4 oe 
r . . . millions, of whom there were eight millions o 
Next ar (manifestly from himself) male adults. The Reform Bili would give 

a report of his progress to Preston, and the right of representation to somewhat less 
back again to Manchester. Pray mark | than one million of persons, whose incomes he 


the audacious lies in this report. Mark | averaged at 1501. a year each, or 150,000,001, 








the shuffling about the “ medals.” If 
he were going back to Birmingham to 
pay for the medals, why did he not pay 
for them as he went down, and take 
them along with him to Preston? Here 
follows the report : 

Tuurspay Eventnc—Mr. Hunt arrived in 
Manchester to-day, on his return from Pres- 
ton. The immediate cause of his present 
journey was this :—Soon after he was re- 
turned for Preston, a subscription was en- 





per ann. This would leave seven millions of peo- 
ple unrepresented, whose income he computed 
at 12s.a week each, or 225,000,000/.a year. So 
that, according to these data, the Reform 
Bill would confer the representation upon 
ove million of persons, who were worth 
150,000,000!. a year, and excludeseven millions 
who were worth 225,000,900/.a year. This 
calculation he iad formed to show the degree 
of respect which was paid to “ population 
and property,” which formed the avowed 
principle upon which it was founded. He 
said he had given the Reform Bill his support, 
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simply because it was @ change, and any 
change in the present corrupt state of the re- 
presentation was desirable, He then proceed- 
ed to give some illustrations of the system of 
** law makiug” observed in the committees 
of the House of Commons, particularly in 
disposing of private bills. He then alluded to 
the subject of the election of members for 
Manchester. He said Mr. Hugh Biriey had 
been proposed; but rather than permit 
** Captain Peter Birley, the master butcher of 
Peterloo,” to be returned, he would have 
Manchester in ashes ; and instead of fourteen 
lives being sacrificed, he would have the best 
blood in Manchester spilt before the country 
should be so much disgraced! He recom- 
mended, that at the next election for Wigan, 


a deputation of 20,000 or 30,000 persons should | 


go thither from Manchester, and exercise the 
** constitutional injluence’’ of a Lancashire 
squeeze upon such of the burgesses as could 
not be induced by more gentle persuasions to 
vote for Mr. Richard Potter, the man of the 
people! Mr. Hunt concluded by explaining 
the state of the medal subscription, and by 
calling on his auditors to make good the defi- 
ciency, so that his own pocket might be protect- 
ed from loss. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Hunt 
moved forward in procession to the house of 
his friend, Mr. Cox, in Dale-street. This 
evening he met a more select party of his 
admirers at the White Lion, iu Hanging Ditch, 

He sets out to-morrow morning oo his way 
to Birmingham, to pay for and release the 
medals. 


Here we see no signs of multitudes 
disapproving of the bill. He found 
nobody disapprove of the bill. If he 
did, why not bring up petitions against 
i#? In short, he found nobody, except 
perhaps his accomplice, Mrrcus xt, 


that uttered a breath against it. 1) 


used to think Mrrcuexy his dupe; | 
now think him his accomplice, and 
that, too, in more pursuits than one. 


The ties between them seem to be very) 
close: they are a sort of Siamese twins, 


in patriotism and law-giving. The 


** Parliamentary Office,” upon which 
Mitchell had set his heart, was, I dare | 
say, to have been a snug living for’ 


them both! 
To return, look at the progress of the 
great, impudent, hulky oaf! He is at 


Birmingham on. Monday, the 4th, to, 


take away medals that want “ re- 
leasing,” and which, however, he does 
not release! We hear no more of him 
till he has been to Preston and has got 
back to Bolton, on the 7th! We are 


+ 


| told that he “‘ received a most flattering 
|** reception from his good constituents 
“at Preston.” But we have no Pres- 
ton speech! No Preston stuff! We 
have a long stu at Bolton, and a long 
stuff at Manchester, and we have the 
| hours of the day named, the places of 
luttering the stuffs, and an account of 
‘the multitudinous auditories. But, in 
the case of Preston (the place of all 
places to have made a grand show out), 
|'we have only these few words: “ He 
“* appeared before his constituents yes- 
'* terday, and received a most enthusias- 
“ tic reception.” ‘Thatisall! Weare 
“not even told that he made any speech 
\at all to his constituents! The truth I 
believe to be this: that Mrrceuexe had 
called upon him to come and release 
the medals, or that there would be no 
more election for Preston; that he had 
not the money wherewith to release the 
medals; that he stopped at Birmingham 
on the 4th, fo try to release them, 
without the money, and that he did not 
succeed ; that he got off to Manchester 
and thence to Preston on the Tuesday, 
getting into Preston in the night of that 
day; not having the medals, he remained 
in cabinet-council with Murcus.r, 
| Hurrman, and Co. till about 10 o'clock 
at night on Wednesday ; that without 
ever having faced the open day in 
Preston, he then packed off with 
Mrrenecty to Bolton; that there, as 
there were no medals due, he appeared 
in open day and harangued, particularly 
‘to raise money to pay for the medals ; 
‘that at Manchester he repeated the 
dose, pressing still harder for the money, 
calling on his friend Prentice to put 
out a begging box, and exhorting each 
person then present to goand put ina 
half- penny. 

In short, this was a mere begging 
expedition ; the Cock found that there 
was no hope for him, if once the reform 
|took place; he found that he should, 
/at the end of about three-score years of 
living in idleness, be likely to be com- 
pelled to go to work at last, and by the 
help of a stone-cracker or a shovel, 
senda little sweat out of that great hulky 
carcass; he found this, and to save 
himself, he begged and died and cried 
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(as he did when sentenced to Ilchester)| friends and followers ; but he will find 
and swore, to endeavour to get the) that even they will now abandon him. 
poor mill-boys and girls to shout against | Here follow the Srurrs at Bolton 
the Reform Bill. But even from these! and Manchester. Pray read the close of 
poor things he could muster up no pe-| the last Stuff, where the fellow has the 
tition. Iwill inthe next Trash, which! brass to mention the name of Srr 
I will publish next week, expose pro-|Cuartes Wotsety, accompanied with 
perly the atrocious, the cowardly, the} what [ am sure is a HORRIBLE LIE. 
malignant LIE, that this fellow put forth | Do read that LIE, and then ask your- 
at Boltonand Manchester ; namely, that | self what must be the fellow that could 
it would be better for the working people | have invented it? 

to have the Members chosen by the 
Lords than by the “ shopkeepers and 





publicans.” I will properly expose this 
atrociously malignant lie. In the} pRESTON COCK’S ‘STUFF, 


meanwhile, let every one be assured, | 
that the fellow has been nearly hooted| At Bolton, 7th April; from the Bolton 
inthe North. No dinners this time! Chronicle of 9th April. 

No invitations any-where! Nobody of} Jp the reader ever saw, in a similar 


a+ . TAT") } ; ! an} - ° 

any note at all seen with him ! Mani- compass, so much beastly folly with so 
festly a refusal to let him have the| much malignity, as he will find in the 
medals at Birmingham. It is in the | following Srurr, he has hard luck in- 
above Stuff said, that the medals had | qeed! ‘This is a real curiosity, and 
been cast by “ some of the manu- | throws great light on the efforts of 
facturers” at Birmingham. UM 1Y this man in Parliament, to suggest 
Mircuecet told us that Mr. Charles pints for defeating the Reform Bill. 
Jones had made them, and was to supply We ought to preserve all his Srurrs ; 
them without profit ! Now, tis “some | for, by-and-by, they will be curious 
of the manufacturers!” It is clear that | jydeed! They will make part of the 
the medals were imprisoned, and that history of the “ struggles of the bo- 
they could not be released. It is equally | roughmongers and their tools.” 

clear, that - seat 1s _ ee out of the | On Thursday worning, 7th April, about 
patronage of Mircneit, HurrMan and | half-past ten o'clock, Henry Hunt, Esq., who 
Co., and that the Cock knows this. | had been ona visit to Preston, where he had 
He is, therefore, laying the ground for | been most enthusiastically received, addressed 








. the populace from the windows of the Swan 
uture proceedings, when he shall get ier : ; 
f  s~; d 9; I & | Hotel. After thé cheers with which he was 


greeted had subsided, he spuke tu the follow- 
ing effect : 
Men of Bolton,—I hope that you are better 


back into the old radical field of exploits ! 
The poor fool does not consider what | 
an altered state of things he will find | 





himself in. The poor fool little imagines (off than when I last had the honour of ad- 


al - , idressing you, at least, something better; 1 
what a silly figure he will cut without the | },,,¢ that trade is better, and you have a 


words boroughmonger, rotten borough, | better prospect before you than you then had. 
packed parliament, and the like, to ring | (Cries of ‘* That’s all we have.””) Since I was 
in people's ears. Little does the great, | last here, | understand you have had a public 


- : . 

. . . |meeting on the subjectof reform. Did you 
hulky, staring, thing foresee the difficulty | 3 attend that metien! (ten, yn) Did 
of getting on, as a radical, without the | they tell you at that meeting if this new mea- 
help of old Sarum, Gatton, Malmsbury, sure of reform was carried, that bread would 
and the like! It is curious that he | 2¢ cheaper; that clothes would be cheaper, and 


. . _, that rent and tares would be lower? Did 
said, before the Reform Bill came on, that | they tell you thet you would have better 


he should not make speeches out of the | wages, and less hours of working? (Vo, no.) 
House any more! As soon as he saw || see you are all running mad for the Reform 
that Bill and was told how it would | Bil. het og 308 anpee to result 

rom it? , it was to be a liberal measure ; 
work, he saw that he should not long | i certainly was all very good, very liberal ; 


make speeches in the House. Ever | but would it get the people something more to 
since that, he has had an eye to his old jeat? (No,no.) I have several times had the 
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honour of visiting your town, and the first | 
time | was brought here forcibly. You have 
always been kind enough to listen to what I | 
have said. Have lever told you any-thing 
but what has heen fully realised? (You have 
not.) If those should be returned who have 
hitherto had a haud in making the laws, the 
Reform Bill will be of no use. With regard 
to your 10/. householders, who will they | 
choose to represent them, will they choose old | 
Fletcher ? (Loud laughter, and cries of ‘* No, 
no.”) You laugh at that; butif you were to 
choose one of his kidney, you would have to} 
laugh at the wrong side of your mouths. J) 
do not think there is a prospect of the bill) 
assing, at least, as yet; for there are a} 
undred Members, who, although they voted | 
for the second reading, are opposed to some 
of the principal features of it, and will attempt | 
to do away with its effects in the committee ; 
and there will, in all probability, be another | 
election. You, however, will not have any | 
share in it ; we shall be able to manage pretty 
well ut Preston without your assistance. But| 
you can be of service the next election, and || 
will show you how. There are two Members 
to be elected for Wigan, are there not? (Yes, | 
yes.) Do the people there return the same | 
sort of men as you would wish them to do? | 
(No, no.) Then I will tell you how to ma- 
nage. When the next election takes place, 
do, ten or fifteen thousand of you, who are | 
between the ages of 18 and 45—the ages at} 
which persons are liable to serve in the militia | 
—start off for Wigan some morning, and use | 
all constitutional arguments (laughter) as will | 
induce them to vote for a man who will advo- | 
cate the cause of the people. You may not 
know the voters at first, but you will soon get 
to know them. Let ten or a dozen of you get) 
hold of one voter, and use such kind argu- | 
ments as will induce him to vote your way; | 
but, as I said before, let them be perfectly 
constitutional. Take him gently by the arm ; | 
hut, whatever you do, if you can once get fast | 
hold of him, don’t let him go till he has sworn | 
to vote for a man who is favourable to the 
real, constitutional liberty of che people. | 
Use him gently at first, but if he won’t do as 
you wish, give him a gentle squeeze; but 
mind and do it constitutionally. (Laughter.) | 
Do you approve of this? No! you will stay 
at home ; you will be slaves as long as you | 
live. You may look at me, and others be-| 
Sides me, but in vain ; we have not the power 
to help you, unless you will do something for 
yourselves, It is not in human nature for a 
man’s interests to be properly attended to, 





| 
} 





[t is decreed by the powers above, that man 
should live by the sweat of his brow. Itis a 
shame that hard-working, sober, and intelli- 


| geot Englishmen cannot earn sufficient, with 


all their exertions, to support a wife and family 
comfortably with the necessaries, the comforts, 
and even some of the Jxruries of life; to put 
something by for a wet day, and to make pro- 
vision for old age. I am not exciting you to 
do wrong, I merely contend for justice. I do 
not encourage men in idleness, drunkenness, 
and profligacy. Such men will be sure to 
suffer, and that severely, We are compelled 
to pity the families of such men; but the 
men themselves are hardly entitled to our 
pity. I contend for the honest man, not 
for the reprobate. Is that injustice? This 
is the age of delusion. I do say, come, 
my friends, we are going to have a re- 
form; but I see nothing in the scheme 
calculated to reduce taxation, or any other of 
your burdens. I do notoffer any-thing to you 
except for sober reflecting persons. I wish 
them to ruminate upon what | have said to- 
day, on their pillows ; and I expect that upon 
mature reflection they will say, that ‘* What 
Mr. Hunt has uttered is right; it is honest ; 
itis just.” It is the province of human be- 
ings to be excited to thought and to action. 
You must stick to yourselves, and not depend 
on ahundred other persons; for if you rely 
on their exertions, you will go on worse as you 
grow older. Since | last saw you I have 
been over to Preston, and I received the high- 
est gratification for doing my duty, Sucha 
reception as I received yesterday, no man 
ever before met with; and [ felt proud to put 
this question, ‘* Have I done any-thing to 
offend or displease you?’ They all cried out, 
** You have done as much as we could wish.”” 
I hope | shall never be cursed for swerving 
from my duty:—I have done all in my power 
to serve the people, and that is but little. [ 
am, though [ say it myself, the only man in 
the House of Commons for the people. If the 
new bill be obtained, the representative fran- 
chise will be restricted to 101. householders ; 
and those, before they can vote, must pay up 
their rentand taxes. Well, now, are these the 
kind of men, such as shopkeepers, publicans 
and others, whom you would wish ¢o elect 
your representatives? (Loud cries of ‘* No! 
no!” ) Friends, let us hope for the best; it is 
folly to hope for what cannot be obtained. 
Let us not hope for impossibilities ; but let us 
hope that some good will be done. I dare 
say that if what | am now saying in the face 
of the public were uttered at some of your 


unless he looks after them himself. Every | private meetings in this town, J should have 


man must think and act for himself; for| my brains knockedout. As regards the reform 
without that, neither divine nor human aid | measure itself, | will not oppose it; I will 
can be of any service tohim. “ Oh!”’ you, vote for any change, since, of whatever nature 
may say, “‘if | do this, 1 may get into jail.” | it may be,1 am convinced it will be better 
D—n it, I have been in jail myself; and all| than the present system,—(Loud cheers.) [ 
for advocating your rights; but that did not}am going to Manchester, where I have pro- 
alter me; it did not change my principles.| mised to be by 12 o'clock, and I always make 
Sending a man to jail is not likely to alter his| it a point of fulfilling my promises, I must, 
opinions, particularily his political opinions. | therefore, reluctantly bid you farewell. The 
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people of Manchester invited me, What for ? 
because they do me the justice to believe that 
I have been the consistent advocate of the 
rights of the people ; and it is a compliment 
for which | shall ever feel grateful. lam 
going to have oue more look at Peterloo. I 
shall never forget the 16th of August, aad | 
have described the scenes which took place on 
that day to a full House in Parliament. 
I told them that 15 were killed and 618 
badly wounded, when merely meeting to ob- 
tain that reform for which the whole country 
is now rupning mad. But it isa subject which 
the Members of the House do not like; 
and when | mentioned it, some of them 
hallooed, some squeaked, some shivered, and 
others had their knees knocking together. 
(Loud and continued laughter.) 1 shall have 
an opportunity of meeting you again, and re- 
collect what I have said about Wigan. Do 
some of you go over and see fair play. (Cries 
of “We will, we will.” You are going to 
have an election when this Reform Bill passes, 
and who do you think of returning? (Cries 
of ** Mr. Naisby, Mr. Naisby.”) I am sure 
that I should be highly gratified with having 
such a man by my side; but I think Mr. 
Naisby does not possess that ambition; in 
fact his health would not permit it. He has 
suffered severely for the exertions he has 
already made in public. I have beard that 
you are going to elect Mr. Peter Ainsworth. 
Will you have him? (No, no Truck.) Who 
then will you have? (Cries of ‘‘ Mr. Pear- 
son.”) Mr. Pearson would make a most 
excellent representative; but I think it 
would much better answer your purpose to 
choose a suitable person trom your own 
neighbourhood. When I was here last I 
had the honour to dine with Mr. Edmund 
Grundy, from Bury, and he spoke on that 
occasion in such a manner as | never before 
heard. 
return such a man as that, Bolton will be 
immortalized for ages tocome. (Loud cheers.) 
Preston is already immortalized by electing 
me. Since I became connected with that 


town, the name of Preston is more frequently | 


vepeated than that of any other in the king- 
dom; and it is every-where spoken of all over 
the continent, If Bolton were to follow her 
example, it would be immortalized, not 
merely through the continent, but through 
the world. Those of you who thiuk that Mr. 
Edmund Grundy is a fit and proper person to 
represent you in Parliament will signify the 


same by a show of hands. [Upon which at) 


least ninety-nine out of every hundred held 
up their hands.) Are there any 10/. house- 
holders amongst you? If there are, let them 
hold up their hands to the contrary. [Here 
two hands were held up amidst roars of 
laughter, in which Mr. Hunt heartily joined.) 
Oh! I see the 10/, householders don’t show 
out to-day. (Renewed laughter.) When 
the time arrives send Grundy. There is not 
a man in the East, the West, the North, or 
the South, so fit to represent you as Edmurd 


He is your neighbour; and if you 


Grundy. (Loud cheers.) And I am sure 
that | would not say this of any man; no, not 
even of my own father or brother. If the 
Reform Bill takes place, who will put up for 
the county? (Cries of ‘* Hulton, Hulton.’’) 
What! Miss Hulton!!! O! what a disgrace! 
I understand he is canvassing for the country. 
(Cries of ** Yes, yes.”) What! the man 
who sat at the head of the magistrates, 
when a drunken and infuriated yeomanry 
sabred an unarmed multitude of men, women, 
and children, who were peaceably and consti- 
tutionally assembled to petition for reform ? 
If such a man as that is to be elected to 
represent this county, it is high time for me to 
go out of the world! \f he dare to show his 
face, and make such an attempt, I hope that 
you (the people) will set at him, after the 
manner of a bull-dog when set on to worry a 
cat; and that they would drive him com- 
pletely out of the country. (Loud cheers.) 
If Lancashire sent up this man, all the rest of 
the country would cry shame upon it. The 
ghosts of the men who were murdered, and 
the blood which was spilt at Peterloo, would 
rise up in judgment against them ; and J hope 
to have him tried at the bar for his life, for 
those bloody murders. At the suggestion of 
my friend Mr, Mitchell, 1 will tell you how 
laws are made in that House, and God knows 
a pretty mess they make of it, As soon as I 
was there I was placed on what is called the 
Lancashire list. One of the Committee, who 
is one of your county members, (Mr. Patten,) 
came running to me one day, and said, ‘* We 
want a quorum for a Turnpike Act. There 
are four of us, and we want you to makea 
fifth. It is amere matter of course.” I re- 
plied, “I'll go then.” ‘There was Lord 
Stanley in the chair, and there were five of us 
to regulate this Turnpike Act. They had 
passed half of the clauses the day before. 
They said it was to widen, and otherwise im- 
prove the Turnpike Road from Preston to 
Liverpool, a distance of 33 miles. 1 asked 
who was to represent the interests of Preston, 
and I found that there was only an attorney’s 
clerk, or a commissioner’s clerk, or some- 
| thing of that sort. I wished to look at the 
| clauses that had been passed. “Oh!” said 
| they, **Oh! never mind, it’s all right.” “I 
am not quite so sure of that,” said I. The 
first clause said that if any person rode ina 
tilted cart (1 dare say you know in Lanca- 
shire what a tilted cart means)—a cart such 
as farmers and others use, as | may use my 
gig in a rainy day, with a cover over it; or as 
/a gentleman uses his carriage. Should the 
poor man be riding in the cart, and not 
walking by the side of it, he was liable, 
by this clause, to a peualty of ten pounds! 
aud this clause which was ‘all right” 
was aimed at the poor man, by men who 
could loll at their ease by their fire-sides or 
ride in their carriages without being molested. 
I said “‘ I shall certainly object to that clause.” 
A chap said, ‘‘ We are obliged to hailvo to the 
| carters before they will get out of the way.” 
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I said (and you know we members of Parlia- 
ment have very great power), “* Pray who are 
you?” for | knew he wasn’t a member of | 
Parliament ; he replied, ‘1 am a magistrate fur 
the county of Lancaster.” Who do you sup- 
pose it was ? Why, the Rector of Ormskirk!!! 
“Oh!” said I, “I have heard of you before.” 
Well, this parson of Ormskirk then said, “ If 
you object to the clause, strike it out.” The 
clause was accordingly struck out, and this 
was my first act of legislation, The second 
clause was, that if a poor man drove a cart or 
a Wagon, or any other vehicle, a few inches 
from the right side of the road, he was to be 
liable to a penalty of 10/. for every such 
offence committed on the road between Preston 
and Liverpool. As sovn as I had read it, | 
said, “* This is a ridiculous way of legislating : 
and if it is allowed by this meeting, I will cer- 
tainly oppose it before the Speaker in the 
House of Commons.” ‘ Oh!” said they, “ if 

ou vbject to it, leave it out.” Thus you see 

ow necessary it is to have houest men 
for your representatives. Well, the- third 
clause was that if any man drove a cart or 





wagon, or any other vehicle, in a state of 
intoxication, he was also liable to a penalty | 
of 101. You see they were all ten pounders, | 
and J assure you J begin to have a very poor | 
epinion of these ten pounders! (Laughter.) 
Now the law of the land says that five shillings | 
is the penalty fora man getting drunk, From 
five shillings to ten pounds is a famous Lan- 
eashire jump ; Lobserved to them, “Who is to | 
be the judge of the man being drank? The | 
man who charged him with it may be drunk. | 
Who is to take care of the horses and carts, | 
wagons aad goods, during this mau’s absence’? 
and while they are endeavouring to find the 
magistrate, the mau may have got suber, and 
the magistrate drunk.” (Cries of ** Good, | 
good.”) When I said this, the parseu of | 
Ormskirk dropped his muzzie, and that clause | 
was also struck out. Do not put power into | 
mine or any other man’s hauds withvut watch- | 
ing him. Such is human nature that a man | 
will be atyrant, unless restraint be placed | 
upon his actions. I should be sorry to accept | 
of unlimited power for fear I should abuse it. 
You and the rest of the people must depeud upon 
yourselves ; until you do that none of your. 
grievances canbe redressed. You see I do not 
flatter you ; and in wishing you good morning, 
I thank you kindly for what you have done, 
and in so doing I wish you health and happi- | 
ness tiil I see you again.” 

After Mr. Hunt bad delivered this avimated 
address, he was greeted by the must enthu- 





from Bolton about half-past twelve. A pro- 
cession of his admirers and friends, accom- 
panied by a band of music, and bearing with 
them a number of flags, accordingly weut 
forth to mect him. When they reached Pen- 
dieton, they were met by Mr. Hunt and his 
party, consisting of Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Scho- 
field, and Mr. Candelet, who were in an open 
carriage; and, after a short halt, that Mr. 
Hunt aod his friends might partake of some 
refreshment, the precession moved on to 
Manchester, preceded by the band of music 
and the flags. There were no less than eight 
or ten of these emblems, several of which bore 
a white ground, with the following, amongst 
other inscriptions in black letters: ‘* Vote by 
Ballot ;” ‘* Universal Suffrage ;”” “‘ Annual 
Parliaments ;”" ** No Corn Bill;”’ &c., &c. 
There was another with the inscription, ‘“* The 
time is come; the man of the people is at the 
head of millions ;” but the most novel aud 
remarkable of these banners was one witha 
broad black border, representing a “ Man- 
chester Yeoman ” cutting down with his sabre 
a female who was kueeling before him ina 
piteous and imploring attitude. 

The object of Mr. Hunt's visit, at present, 
to this part of the country, was explained by 
himself in his speech on St. Peter’s Field, a 
verbatim report of which we have viven below, 
for the edification or amusement of our 
readers. He addressed his constituents in 


| Preston on Wednesday, and was, we under- 


stand, most enthusiastically received. On 
Thursday morniag, at half-past ten o'clock, 
he addressed the populace at Bolton, from the 
windows of the Swan Hotel. We have re- 
ceived a report of his speech on that occasion, 
which is almost an exact transcript of that 
which he delivered on his arrival here. He 
then immediately proceeded to Manchester, 
where he arrived about two o'clock, in the 
manner we have already described. 

Immediately on his arrival, he proceeded 
to St. Peter’s Field, where an immense multi- 
tude of persons were assembled to receive 
him. Great difficulty and delay were ex- 
perienced in obtaining silence, and in select- 
ing the most advautageous spot for addressing 
the people. When these obstacles were at 
length overcome, 

Mr. Hunt spoke to the following effect :— 
My frieuds of Manchester, you may be as- 


_sured that your kinduess in coming to meet 


me on this occasion gives me unfeigned plea- 
sure. I met you on this field eleven years ago 
to petition for your rights, and | feel great 
delight to come here again now that you are 


siastic cheers; after which he immediately determined to assert your rights.—(Cheers.) 
proceeded in a chaise to Manchester, accom-| But, in asserting your rights as men, as men 
anied by Mr. Candelet of that town, and by | of reflection and men of mind, you should be 
- Mitchell of Preston. careful how you exercise those rights. Take 
care to do nothing that may give thase who 

VISIT OF HUNT TO MANCHESTER. | are trying to deceive you, a handle to withhold 
On Thursday morning last, 7th April, a these rights from you. (Cries of “ No.”) Now 
number of placards appeared upon the walls, | you have all heard, for | must come to the 
anvounciug that Mr. Hunt intended to visit ; point at onee, what we have been about in the 


Manchester, aad that he might be expected great House of Parliament. (Hear.) But I 
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must caution you to think for yourselves, and | middle classes, to join the higher classes, fo 
not trust tous. You have all heard that Mi-| form yeomanry corps, and to raise armies; 
nisters have proposed a measure of reform. | aud they will unite together to keep down the 


We have all heen contending a long time for | 
reform ; but are Ministers about to give us 
any-thing we have been contending for ? (Cries 
of ** No” and “ Aye.”) We have always 
contended for the rights of every man ; that 
every Englishman paying taxes may have a 
right to exercise a voice in choosing those that 
are to lay on the taxes. Do Ministers pro- 
pose any-thiug ofthis sort? (Vo.) Butsome 


the measure, Mr. Hunt?” I say no; I am 
for the measure. We have been governed, or 
rather mis-governed,so long, we have been 
under the rule of a corrupt Parliament so 
many years, that I am for the measure, sim- 
ply because it’s a change, though not half as 
much as as we desire. Do they propose to 
lessen the taxes? Do they propose to keep 
their hands out of our pockets? To give us 
cheaper bread, cheaper meat, cheaper clothing, 
to work us fewer hours, or to give us better 
wages? (Cries of No, no.) Then how the de- 
vil are you interested, pray? I wish some- 
body would tell me. I have heard that you 
have all had great meetings in favour of the 
Reform Bill, at Manchester, at Bolton, and 
even among my own constituents at Preston. 
The whole country is runuing wild about the 
measure ; but we should keep our eyes open, 
and not run into a quagmire. Now, I can 
tell you what Ministers do propose. They say 
it is their intention to give what they call the 
middle classes, which amount to about a mil- 
lion of people, a share in the representation, 
in order that they may join the higher classes 
to keep seven millions of the lower classes down. 
(Hear, and shame.) That is what they say, 
and if you don’t keep your eyes open, and 
don’t think and reflect, they will succeed. 
But if the people take care they will prevent it, 
(Hear.) I say, let the bill pass,—though 
when it is likely to pass I don’t know—(a 


seven millions who are unrepresented; and 
they will take from them enough to keep a 
horde of lazy and idle persons, who do not 
work at all. When | have appeared before 
you on former occasion, did I ever say one 
thing to-day and another thing to-morrow ? 
(No.) Did I ever deceive you and say, ‘* Ob, 
we are going to get reform; they intend to 
knock off sixty rotten boroughs.”’ If I had 


persons may say, ‘‘ What! are you against | juggled you in this manner I dare say most 


| of you would have believed it to be quite 


true, and would have shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
It’s a good thing! Well done, Hunt!” 
(Laughter.) But, if | had used such language, 
how could I have shown my face among you 
after it bad come into operation and you 
found it had done nothing? You would tell 
me, that notwithstanding the praise I had / 
bestowed upon it, it had not taken off the / 
taxes, it had not lessened the price of bread; 
that the army and navy were still kept up 

and that they still continued to tax you til 

there was nothing whatever left in you 

pockets. I would be obliged to hang dow 

my head and say, ** Al! my friends, I hav 

been quite deceived with this measure ;” an 

your reply would be, “‘Ab! that Hunt is bu. 
a shallow-pated fellow after all; he thought 
the bill would work wonders, which haye 
never come to pass.”” And then I should staiy 
at home and enjoy myself, instead of going 


about in this way and exerting myself 
for the benefit of my fellow-countrymen. 


li I could cut myself into twenty pieces, I 
could not detect all the iniquity that is con- 
stantly going on in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. An attorney, with four or five Mem- 
bers of Parliament, get into a Committee- 
room, and make a law, and we in the House 
never know any-thing about it. Now this is 
the way in which the laws are passed. So if 
you get Members for Manchester, you ten- 





Jaugh)—but when it does come it will be like | 


a cuckoo’s nest, or a mare’s nest,—we shail 


find very few eggs in it. (Laughter.) I 
ask if they propose to benefit the peo- 


ple by it? (Cheers.) Sir Robert Peel said 
the Ministry were going to make a de- 
mocratical House of Commons, that they 
were going to give the people power. But 
their reply was, ‘‘ No; we are going to keep 
power out of the hands of the people; we are 
going to give power to persous payiog a rent 
of 10/. and upwards, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the people from getting universal suf- 
frage, or even the vote by ballot.”’ Now, I 
think the people should reflect. If a fever 
Jast nine days, it ought then to take a turn, 
or else it will become fatal. Now | hope the 
people will always ask those who are persuad- 
ing them of the excellence of this measure, 
what is it to do for us; for if it is not to 
benefit the people, what is it to do? (It’s 
policy.) They will get a million of small 
shopkeepers, and others in what they call the 


pounders take care what you do; as for the 
| great majority of you, you will have no voice 
in the matter. I have been wondering, if the 
bill passes, who you are guing to send up as 
Members for Manchester. Most persons to 
whom | have put this question, say they don’t 
| know. But one man told me you were going 
/to send up Peter Birley, (Hugh.) ‘ Hugh 
Birley,”’ said I, ‘* who is he, I never heard of 
| him before; is he a reformer?” (A laugh.) 
“Oh, no; its Captain Birley, that came up 
to the hustings at Peterloo.’’ ‘* What! ” said 
1, “‘are you going to send up the Manchester 
Butcher of Peterloo to represent you?”’ (We'll 
cut down the hustings first.) 1 trust you, my 
friends, who are ten-pounders, will take care 
what you do. If you send him, I will never 
come into Lancashire again. But will you 
ever submit to this ? (Loud cries of ‘* No.”) 
If I were a Manchester man, J would hav 
half of Manchester in ashes first ; aud instead 
of 14 lives being lost, 1 would have the best 
blood in Manchester spilt, before I disgraced 
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the country in that way. (Loud cheers. 
That’s plain speaking.) Oh, no; you must 
find a better man than that. (Shuttleworth— 
Potter—Candelet. A laugh.) Mr. Potter is 
a good man, but he is already engaged for 
Wigan. You will have an election for Wigan 
long before you have an election for Manches- 
ter; and if you send the same men in you 
have sent already, you will have no reform at 
all. When the first day of Wigan election 
arrives, every man between 15 and 60 years of 
age should accompany Mr. Richard Potter 
there. 1 would have twenty or thirty thou- 
sand of you go and exercise what I ‘call a 
** constitutional influepce’’ over the election. 
Let ten or twelve of you take each voter, and 


\ use all sorts of kind entreaties (a laugh) to 





‘make him vote for the friend of the people. 
But if these be not sufficient, you should take 
him by the arm, and give him a squeeze. 
(Laughter.) In Lancashire you give rather a 
feeling squeeze 1 believe. (Laughter.) / 


me to talk about, but it is necessary. When 
1 came out of IIichester jail, Sir Charles 
Wolseley came to me at Brookes’s coffce-house, 
in London, on behalf of the Whigs, and said 
that if I would join them as Sir Robert Wilson 
did, they would subscribe 12,0001. for me, and 
put me in Parliament. ‘ You see,” said he, 
** it’s of no use to fight for the people: they 
wont protect you from being sent to jail.” [ 
said, ‘‘ Thank God, I have a small patrimony 
left, a hand to work, if necessary, for my sup- 
port, and a@ heart to spurn such a thing. I have 
never been a slave since] was at school, and I 
shall never be again while I can procure bread 
and water.” (Cheers.) I have sacrificed many 
comforts for the sake of the people, and they 
have it in their power to protect me if they 
would stick together, but they are like a rope 
of sand. A\l the factions are united together ; 
but if the people would unite, they have more 
power than the whole of the factions put to- 





gether. Dou"tquarrel, don’t layout your money 


would not pull his arms off, but I would very | in liquor, at least more than will do you good, 
nearly do xt. (Cheers and laughter.) This is don’t make beasts of yourselves; but get @ 
what I call using “constitutional influence.” | fund for your mutual protection, and you may 


(Great laughter.) 
things to say to you, but the state of my 


I have ten thousand , yet befree. 1 wish you not to be led away by 


any-thing I have said unless you find that it is 


health will not allow me. I thank you very | right and just; but don’t agree with me in any 


kindly for this flattering reception, for it 
is a convincing proof that the people of 
England are what they always were. They 
will never desert a public man if he 
dod not desert them. Do not look to me, 
but depend upon yourselves. 
not in our power to serve you, even if we 
had the inclination. Unless you unite to- 
gether, and are determined to serve your- 
selves, you will never succeed in your objects. 
(Cheers.) My friends, I shall now say some- 
thing, although I have béen cautioned not to 
Say ‘it, of rather a graver description than 
any-thing | said before. When the brave | 
3730 electors of Preston returned me to Par- | 
liamertt, they were promised a silver medal | 
each, for their bravery. A subscription for 
this purpose was entered into all over the | 
country, in order to celebrate the triumph of | 
liberty. When the medals were finished, the | 
expense was found to be 3702. Mr. Mitchell, | 
our treasurer, had only 100/. in hand of the | 
money that had been collected. He paid | 
that, and the medals remained in the hands of | 
the manufacturer till the sum should be made 
up out of the pennies of the poor people, for the | 
rich would not subscribe, J warrant you. 1 
came to Birmingham the other day to pay the 
2501. which was deficient, and let the people 
have their medals. J am now going back. 
I ask you whetherI am to bear the expense or 
not. (No, no.) I shall pay for them in the mean 
time, but | think that the people of England, 
whose servant I am, willnot let me bear the 
loss. Mr. Prentice, who was very kind and 
attentive in getting subscriptions during the 
election, says that a box shall be put up 
at his office, aud a half-penny a piece from 
those now present will soon make up the sum 
required, This is an unpleasant subject for 





We have it! 


thing you don’t think right or don’t under- 
stand. I hope to see the people of England 
better fed, better clothed, better paid, and less 


| worked than you have been.—Mr. Hunt con- 


cluded by saying that since he had become an 
M. P., he had received many invitations; but 
that he would not accept of any of them, but 
proceed straightway to the house of his friend 
Mr. Cox, in Dale-Street. After he had closed 
his speech, the people gave, at his request, 
nine tremendous cheers jor the bruve electors 
of Preston. 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fileet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on ‘Timper 
Tref8 anv Unperwoop. Svo. 14s, 

SWEDISH ‘TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 1Olbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.923d, a pound; any quantity above 
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50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100\bs. S£d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
1 have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 
The plants were raised from seed 
given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 183. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. I 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. ‘There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one [ pulled 
up and threw away. So that I war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. — Any 
quantity under 1O0lb., 74d. a pound ; 

any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50lb., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 1l00lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also grown 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer befcre 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 


good at ten years old as at one.—The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
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kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so good and true. [| 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth, in Sussex; and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of 2 





dubious character.—This seed, there- - © 
fore, | warrant as the very best o f © 


the kind. 


COBBETT’S CORN.—Having to qui ie | 
my farm at Michaelmas, | could af S 


no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, /I 
have had the finest crop I ever savy, 
The Tom Tir has said, that it is ‘Ja 
complete failure,’ aud a great blestt- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling abg@ut 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ ree 
“ ** for a hog to eat, though I want h 
“poor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that [ 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. ‘The 
great use of this corn is to the labour- 
ers. On ten rods of ground I have, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or eight score. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that [ have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner, The 
thing to do is to distribute @ little 
seed amongst the labourers. Jn the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, 1 will 
give them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
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of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wilts, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 


sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 


and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, I will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
eack ear of corn. I sELL THE CORN 
AT MY SHOP IN BoLrt-courRr, aT Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
NUMBER ; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Treatise on Con- 
BETT’s Corn. 








From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Apri 8, 1831. 


INSOLVENT. 
Arrit 7.—HALSON, A., Bridgewater-sq., 
merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BATH, H. and H., Gun-street, Bishopsgate- 
street, cabinet-makers. 
CHAPPELL, A. S., Walbrook, plumber. 
DRABBLE, W., Leman-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, pewterer. 
FLETCHER, C, and A. Woodhead, Salford, 
Lancashire, common brewers. 
HANSON, G., Swansea, Glamorgansh., baker. 
HARRISS, T. B., Leicester, hosier. 
HEWITT, J., jun., Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturer. 
HOWSON, G., Winterton, Lincolns., maltster. 
HUBERT, T., jun., Commercial-wharf, Re- 
gent’s-canal, Hampstead-road, coal-mercht. 
PHILLIPS, T., Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
grocer. 
SHAW, T., Bishopsgate-st. Without, grocer. 
SWEETAPPLE, J, D., Godalming, Surrey; 
mealman. 


TOGWELL, J., Cheltenham, baker, 





WELLER, T. E., Cheltenham, bookseller. 
WILLOUGHBY, 8S. and B., Birmingham, 
brass-ring-man ufacturerers, 


Tuespay, Aprit 12, 1831, 


INSOLVENT. 
Arrit 11—CLOSE, W., Goswell-street, 
apothecary. 

BANKRUPTS. 


LAPAGE, J., Leeds, and F. Lapage, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 

MUIR, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 

POWELL, R., Llangammarch, Breconshire, 
cattle-dealer. 

READ, J. C., Leicester, tailor. 

SMITH, D., Okeover, Staffordshire, andJ. B. 
Smith, Liverpool, cotton-spinners. 

SHACKLES, J. G., Kingston-upon-Hull, 
linen-draper. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Apri ll.— 
Our supplies of each kind of English grain, as 
also Euglish malt and flour, have been, since 
this day se’nnight, rather limited; of foreign 
grain tolerably good. From Ireland we have 
received 2465 quarters of oats, and 574 barrels 
of flour. This day's market was rather nume- 
rously attended both by London and country 
buyers; yet, owing to the sellers considering 
that the anticipated advance in the duty on 
foreign corn entitled them to an advance, the 
buyers expecting it to be productive of a de- 
cline in currency, the trade was throughout 
very dull. With wheat generally, though a 
decline of from 1s. to 2s. per quarter was pros 
bably submitted to in extensive sales, good 
barley, peas, beans, rye, malt, and flour, at 
last week’s quotations; with oats at an ad- 
vance of about ls. per quarter. Sainfoin and 
clover seeds look downwards ; prices of other 
seeds stationary, but threatening to be lower. 

Wheat eee eee twee rest sees 59s. to 70s. 

Rye Sereerreeeeeeeeereeey 36s. to 42s. 

Barley eee ee te P eee eeeeseee 30s. to 36s. 
fine.. Pewee eres sees 35s. to 46s, 
Peas, White .....++....0+ 38s, to 41s, 
Boilers .....+00..++ 435. to 485, 
—— Grey seoeeee theese te 36s. to 40s, 
Beans, Small .....-.+..e0+- 38s. to 46s, 
Tick .....cs0e0+0-00 368, to 42s. 
Oats, Potatoe .,....esee0+0 275, to 346, 
Poland ,....+.eee+e04 278. to 315s, 
Feed weet ee te teseee oe 24s. to 29s. 
Flour, per sack eee seeeetee 55s. to 60s. 


PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 48s. 
Pork, India, new.. 118s. 6d. to —s. 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s. 0d. per barl, 
Butter, Belfast .... 102s. 108s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 98s. to 108 ; 
Cork ,. .... 98s. to 103s, 
Limerick... 102s. to 104s, 
Waterford 94s. to 102s, 
Dublin ,,.,98s, to 100s, 
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Cheese, Cheshire ....50s. to 84s. 
—— Gloucester, Double. . 56s. to 62s. 
——— Gloucester, Single. ..50s. to 56s. 
—— Edam.......46s. to 50s, 


Gouda ...... 445. to 50s, 
Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s. 


SMITHFIELD—April 11. 

In this day’s market, which exhibited 
throughout but a moderate supply, the trade 
was, with each kind of meat, very dull, with 
beef at a depression of from 2d. to 4d. ; veal at 
an advance of from 4d. to 6d. per stone; with 
mutton, lamb, and pork, at Friday’s quota- 
tions. Beasts, 2,735; sheep and lambs, 
17,470; calves, 80; pigs, 170. 








THE FUNDS, 
Fri. ‘pte Mon. |Tues.! Wed.!Thar, 
763) 724} 804) 803} 793) 79% | 





3 per Cent. 
Cons, Ann, 








| 
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7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 


RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s, 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Copsetrt. 8vo. Price 15s. 


10. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken. 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 


| 8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 


Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 


| 3s. 6d. bound in boards. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 1. 

The arrivals of Foreign wheat this week are | 
very large, the greater part of inferior quality. 
The prices of the best samples the same as on | 
Monday, the inferior 1s. to 2s. cheaper. 

The supplies of English grain are but moderate, 
| 
| 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this| 


work sixty thousand copies have now been | 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and | 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Pau. Copsetr.—Being a Plain, 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study | 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY,—I wrote | 
this Work professedly for the use of the la-| 
bouring and middling classes of the English | 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the} 
best and simplest modes of making beer and | 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, | 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of | 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 


rest Trees and Underwoods, 





5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘*GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 

11. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 

12. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

13. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 

14. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 

olume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





GEOLOGY. 
Proressor SEDGWICK’S ADDRESSES. 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE 
for April, by R. Taylor and R. Phillips, 
contains a faithful Report of the Addresses of 
the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, M.A. F. R.S., 





Price 14s, bound | on presenting the Wollaston Medal to Mr. W. 


of Strata by Fossils : and on retiring from the 


in boards. Smith, for the discovery of the identification 
{ 








2 Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and | Presidency of the Geological Society. With 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak-| other original scientific communications, by 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green-| F. Baily, Esq. F. R.S., the Rev, W. D. Cony- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva-| beare, F. R.S., &e, &e- 

tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and | 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s. 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, atl], Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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“ A oreater FOOL you might by possibility have chosen; for you might have 
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fot a representative from the lunatic hos) pile r/s. If real life afforded you no- 
‘ thing equa! to him as BULLY AND CO VAS .D, Shake: speare or Ben Jonson 
“might, in the character of Pistol or B hadi i have sup plied somethi ng to satisfy 
“vou. But as LIAR, as brazen, undlushing, malignant liar, your choice sets 
, fF = at defiance all that the world ever saw, either in ee life or in fiction.”— 
f ReGisrer, 9th Aprit, iS3l. 
. ——— 
: BOROUGHMONGERS AND HUNT. 
e ff 
s 
d ro TH! 
2 PEOPLE OF PRESTON 
LUT LE J vas 1 
D 
st 5 as 
- desis Ka gton, April IY, 1831. 12th instant, and in which he asserted, 
My Excectent Farnnps, that the people, all over the country, 
Ss. I vexy soon perceived that your) had changed their opinions about the 
hn Cock would join the b rourhmongers. Reforn Pill, and were now opposed to 
I always thought it; but he had hardly | it. This Srure was taken, next day, 
A- begun to open his mouth in Parliament! and printed, and circulated, by thou- 
sed when [ was sure that he would do it} sands, by the Doroughmongers and their 
. on the very first oppertunity. The! agents! So, my friends, I was right, 
. of Cock, however, has so (tttle powcr that) you see! I ti ld vou, long ago, that he 
the he cannot do a great deal of harm. was doing their w ork in the best possible 
‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is} way. I told you, that you" had sent to 
E. wed” The effect of the STUFF, re- | Parliament a more zealous enemy of 
a ported to have been made by him on | reform than any of the boroughs had. 
ha Tuesday, the 12th instant, has made me; You must be well satisfied of this now. 
‘ices laugh. ‘This Srurr has set the whole - the iSth instant the following took 
rom country in an uproar against the! place in the House ef Commons. It is 
bds. Cock. Every-body is ‘ disgusted” and | worthy of every-body’s attention, but 
amd “ shocked” by this Srurr; but | re-| particularly of yours. From you he 
os collect that every-body could be quiet| got his power to do that which he has 
enough while this fellow was for years; done. Read, with attention, the whole 
putting forth LIES AGAINST “ME, | of this debate ; see what a figure your 
ES. » and lies, too, much more infamous! Cock makes ; then look at one another 
AINE — than those now brought against him.! for a little while, and see what a figure 
oe Mr. PRENTICE, a Manchester editor, | you yourselves make! After the de- 
ys is now forced to accuse this fellow of | bate, you will find some other pretty 
r.W. — ‘ying; but this same Mr. Prentice) matter! 
ee could, very coolly, for & year OF two, | Mr. Hume said that it was very natural 
phe hand about this fellow’s atrocious lies} that a corporate body, having a monopoly of 
s, by against me. However, I excuse Mr. the election for their borough, should wish 
Cony- [| Prentice, and hope that it will teach him | Keep it. It was not, however, on the peti- 
So ee aa tiou which had just been presented that he 
to be more cautious for the future. rose to speak. [ut it having been stated, and 
—__——. In the last Register, page 141, is the! generally circulated, that a large class of per- 
= Sturr which this fellow made on the} sons in Lancashi:e were opposed to the Parlia- 
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mentary Reform Bill, he rose to say that he 
was authorized to state, that so far from any 
opposition to that measure, there was an 
unanimous feeling throughout Lancashire in 
favour of the bill, which was bailed as a great 
and important boon to the people. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) At every public dinner, even at 


those of which tbe henorabie Member for | 


Preston had partook, the health of his Majesty's 
Ministers and success to the plan were toasted. 
If there was a single individual present 
opposed to the measure, it was, perhaps, the 
hon. Member for Presten. (Hear, hear, hear ) 
It was of the utmost consequence that that 
important body, the operatives of Lancashire 
and elsewhere, should uot be supposed averse 
tu the plan because they did not immediately 
participate in its previsions. They felt that 
their character was affected by the imputation ; 
they were anxious that it should he knowu 
that such was their feeling, and if it were 
necessary to prove the fact, meetings would 
be held for that purpose from one end of Lan- 
cashire tothe other. It was true that attempts 
had been made to dissatisfy them with the 
measure. Questions had been asked—if the 
bill contained all they wanted ?—if they would 
not rather have had universal suffrage? Why 
let that question be put to him (Mr. Hume), 
and his answer would be that he would rather 
have universal suffrage. (Hear, hear, hear. 
But was he to set up his opinion on that point 
against the united opinions of that House and 
the country ? That would indeed be dictation. 


But, although the bill did not comprehend | 


universal suffrage, it was so valuable and im- 
portant a measure that he (Mr. Hume) should 


be most unworthy of his seat in that House if 


he did not support it. He believed it could be 
proved to demonstration, that the statement 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
for Preston, aud at which the right honourable 
and learned Gentlemen under him were 
so rejoiced, of the disinclination of the work- 
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heard what Mr. Hunt said there. They de- 
clared that they did not hear from any one 
any-thing like opposition to the bill, nor did 
they believe that ove inhabitant of Durlaston 
objected to the bill. On the contrary, they 
stated that the members of the political union 
at Durlastou (the hon. Geutleman said he re- 
gretted to use the expression) were disgusted 
with Mr Hunt's proceedings. Mr. Huntasked 
some of the inhabitants, ‘Do you retura any 
members near here?’ They answered ‘At 
Coventry and Tamworth.’ ‘How far are you 
from Coventry ??—‘ Thirty miles.’ ‘ How far 
from ‘Tamworth ;’—* Twenty miles.’ ‘ Go, 
then,’ said Mr. Hunt, ‘ twenty thousand ina 
body, and do uot let those places return the 
same members that they returned at the last 
election, but make them return such as will 
secoud me in the House. (A laugh.) Take 
hold of the members and try to persuade 
them. If that will not do, squeeze them hard ; 
if that will not do, apply the tourniquet to 
them, and see if that will have any effect.’ ’’ 
(Hear, hear, hear! and No, no! from Mr. 
Hunt.) He (Mr. Lyttleton) would not positive- 
ly say that the hon. Member for Preston said 
what he had just read, but he was authorised 
to declare that he had said it, and he should 
believe the statement until he heard it flatly 
contradicted, The letter proceeded to say that 
the writer had been at Birmingham the day 
before, and that he had there received a similar 
contradiction of the statements uf the hon. 
Member for Preston with respect to that place. 
He (Mr. Lyttleton) had received three or four 
other letters, all to the same effect. The fact 
of the feeling of the political union at 
Durlaston being the reverse of what it had 
been alleged to be by the hon. Member for 


| Prestou, was proved by the hand-bill prepara- 


ing classes in Lancashire and elsewhere to | 


the bill, was exceedingly unfair towards them. 
It was his duty to state that, as faras he was 
informed, they had no feeling whatever of the 


kind. 


tory to their dinner. It was to the following 
effect. —* Full, free, and fair representation the 
birth-right of Englishmen. The members of 
the Dnoriaston Political Union will dine 
together at the King’s Head on Monday April 
dth, to celebrate the triumph of the glorious 
cause of Reform in the bands of our beloved 


| Sovereign and of his enlightened Ministers.” 


Mr. LyTrveron said, that he also had been | 


desired to cive theéflattest contradiction to the 
assertion that the working classes were not, 


to a man, favourable to the Reform Bill (Hear, | 


hear, hear.) He believed that on no occasion 


had a greater feeling of unanimity existed 
among them, It was impossible that what 
passed there (in the House of Commons 


should not find its way out of doors. With 
reference to the statement which had been 
made in the House by the hon. Member 
for Preston of what had taken place at Durlas- 
ton, he had received a letter from a bighly 
respectable magistrate and clergyman, parts 
of which he would take the liberty of read- 
ing to the House. The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to read to the followjiag effect: 
-——** | saw yesterday, by appointment, several 
very respectable inhabétants of Durlaston, who 


| 


! 
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| 
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| 








Hear, hear, hear.) 
Mr. Hunr said, that in the first place, as to 
what had fallen ftom the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, he could, perhaps, in some measure 
confirm it. But as to what had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire, .¢ had no 
hesitation in declaring that it-was mainly wn- 
founded. The manner in whieh he happened 
to be at the Durlaston Meeting was. this. 
Being at Birmingham, on his way to Preston, 
he was invited to go to the Meeting of the 
county at Warwick; but having no property 
in that county he declined the invitation, and 
determined to stay at Birmingham. TFwoof the 
members of the Political Unien of that place 
—Mr. Weston, a highly-respectable individual, 
and another—told him that they were going 
to Durlaston, and that if he liked they would 
take him thither in their carriage and bring 
him back, Accordingly, he went; aud in 
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consequence of his presence, instead of fifty, 
the number for which the diuner was ordered, 
three hundred attended. (A laugh.) This 
aceession of pumbers certainly occasioned 
rather short commons. He was invited to 
address the party, which, alter there had been 
@ discussiov of about two hours in length, on 
the bill, he did. He certaiuly put questions 


to the persons present ; they being principally | 


workiug men, and not persons having houses 
of ten pounds a year, qualifying them to vote 


under the new measure. He aduitted that | 


he put leading questions to them; and he 
appealed to the hon. Member for Stafford- 


shire whether it was not usual even in Courts | 


of Justice te put leadiug questions for the pur- 


pose of eliciting‘ the truth, the whole truth, | 


aud nothing but the truth. He asked them if 
they were contented with the proposed system 
of representation? A large proportion of them 


said, they were not. He asked them whether, 
as they were not allowed to choose their own | 
representatives, they were satisfied with dele- | 


gating that power tv individuals holding houses 
of 10/. a year? They said, certainly not. 
After dinner he was invited to address a great 
multitude, assembled partly to hear the Mem- 
bers of the Political Union of Birmingham, 
and partly to hear him. He was told that 
they amounted to 10,000 persons. He had 
formerly stated to the House, that in the first 
instance the meetings of the people were 
unanimous iu favour of the bill. He had even 
said that they were running mad upon it. 
The hon. aud learned Member for Borough- 
bridge had called the bill the Russell Purge. 
That might be the name for it as respected 


the boroughmongers, but it must have another | 
name as it respected the people. The noble 


Lord bad knocked off a hundred and twenty 
Members for boroughs, had put them in an 
oven, aud had converted them into powder, 
which he had admiuistered to the peuple, and 
which should be called Boroughmongering 
and Love Powder. By that powder the people 
had been deluded. But now, as far as he had 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the opi- 
nions of the people of Lancashire, there were 
many parts of the bill of which they did not 
approve. For himself, he approved of knock- 
ing off the boroughs ; but he always contended 
for giving the right of representation to the 
whole.people ; and he had giveu notice that, 
when 'Yhe Bili went into the Committee, it 
was his intention to move that those who 
were. excluded from the elective frauchise 
should be exempted from payiug taxes, and 
from serving in the militia. He had merely 
put the question to the people, if they gained 
eny-thing by the bill? their auswer was, 
No. On asking them what they expected to 
gain by it? they said, nothing whatever. It 
was. the same at Manchester. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex said, that wherever he 
r. Hunt) had dined at. public meetings iu 

ire the health of his Majesty’s Minis- 

ters was-drunk. In-no instance had he dined 
at-any of the public meetings alluded. to by 


the hon, Gentleman. He had been invited to 
au eveniug party, where there was nothing to 
eat (a laugh), and there certainly the health 
|of his Majesty’s Ministers had been drank. 
Here, said he, is a Petition signed by 4000 out 
of the 7000 electors of Preston in three days, 
aud this confirms every part of my statement. 
He then stated he had letters from all parts of 
the country, as well as the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire, and all these letters denounced 
the measure, Of these he would read one, 
which came from Paisley, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the hon. Member for Kircude 
bright, that all Scotland was in favour of the 
bill. This letter came from the Chairman of 
_a Reform Meeting held in Paisley, and stated 
the feeling of the couutry might be appreciated 
from the fact of the proportion between the 
/number of qualified and unqualified house- 
holders. Thronghout Scotland the proportion 
of the qualified to the unqualified was | to 10$ 
or 11; in Edinburgh it was as [ to 3; in Glas- 
gow as 1 to 44; in Aberdeen as 1 to7; ia 
| Paisley as 1 to 14; in Dundee as 1 to6; and 
| in Leith as 1to 44. Was this, he asked, the 
| free aud equal representation which they were 
‘told the people was to have? For the hon, 
| Member for Middlesex he entertained a very 
great respect; but he did not consider him 
| half so useful as he was formerly, since he 
| had become a Ministerial Member, (Hear, 
| and laughter.) He was vow content with re- 
cording his objection to a vote, whereas, for 
merly, he would have insisted upon a division. 
| (Hear, and laughter.) In fact he was much 
better as an Opposition than as a Miuaisterial 
Member. (Hear, and laughter.) Still, how- 
ever, he thought the Ministry had gained a 
great deal in having so industrious and la- 
berious and honest a supporter. (Hear, and 
laughter.) There was a speech of his to which 
allusion had been made—-he meant that which 
had given so much displeasure at one side of 
the House, and given such satisfaction at 
another—that he understuod the hon. Mem- 
bers on his side had it printed. (Cheers from 
the Treasury Benches.) This speech, tuo, had 
been received with great disapprobation by 
the Press. He had got a great trouncing from 
the Press. (Hear, and laughter.) And what 
he would call the politicians of London were 
very much displeased with him, It was, he 
was well informed, up to the last fortnight, 
the custom at all the public- houses, smoking- 
rooms, and other places of nightly meeting, 
frequently to drink his health; but since he 
had made that speech, in every instance, and 
in every house, a vote of censure had been 
passed against him. But though these votes 
had been recorded against him, and althou 
the Press had attacked him, should he, as the 
Representative. of a free people, be afraid to 
express his conscientious opinion? — No, 
(Cheers.) As for the Press, he asserted there 
had been a conspiracy of the Papers io favour 
of the bill, He hoped hon. Members and the 
Press would understand him. He said there 








| was a conspiracy—not.of the Papers with the 
E? 
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Minisizry—but of the Papers amongst them- 
selves. Such was the popularity of the mea- 
sure amoug 
they could not have sold their papers if they 
had not advocated it. (Cheers from the Trea- 
sury benches.) Now he received cheers from 
the other side of the House. (Hear, and 
laughter.) It was said that he had sold him- 
self—and this not to him who was in favour 
and place. He should be glad to know to 
whom it was said he did sell himself! And 
he could tell the House and all the hon. 
Members of it, there was but one price by 
which he could be bought—there was that 
one, and but that one way of gaining bim—it 
was by giving representation to the whole 
people. Hehoped more time would have been 
allowed for the presentation of Petitions; aud 
as he could not present it, he begged leave to 
read a short extract from one iu his possession. 
(Oh, oh!) There was in this petition au 

thority which would bear him out. (Oh, ob! 

He wished the House and the Press to under- 
staud that when he spoke of the people he 
spoke of the whole peuple, and not of those 
merely who were to be represented; and he 
had no hesitation in declaring it to be his 
honest and decided cpinion, that the unre 

presented portion of the community were <lis- 
satisfied, and would be still moreso when they 
had time for reflection. He would read an 
extract from The Leeds Patriot, which 
afforded an honourable exception to the cou 
duct of the Press in general towards him. (Oh! 
question, question.) ‘The hon. Member then 
reverted to Preston, and said he was bound to 
admit that another Petition had been got up in 
Preston, and was in the hands of his colleague; 
but the Meeting from which it emanated was 
held in a room that could not hold more than 
600 persons, and not one-fifth of the elect 
were present. He added, that the Chairman 
refused’ to put a Motion adverse to the bill. 
He then read the extract from The Leeds 
Patriot, which stated that the hon. Member 
for Preston had done honour to himself and 
his constituents (hear, and great laughter) 
by expressing the genuine opinion of the work 

ing classes, now that they had had time to 
consider that the bill was decidedly not popular 
amovgst the producers of the country’s 
wealth, and that it was evident the Press ha! 
combined to misrepresent, or suppress the 
opinion of the hon, Member for Preston, in 
the same manner formerly complaived of upon 
the part of Mr. O'Connell. (Laughter.) He 
(Mr. Hunt) did not complain of the Press. 
Everything could not be printed, and he had 
his fair share. But it was not the first time 
he had the whole Press against him, eveu 
without one bare exception, because he al- 
vocated the same principles which he did then. 
In conclusion, he repeated his assertions re 


Ts 


specting the unpopularity of the bill wth the | 
i burcher of Peterloo to represent them in Par- 
| lrament ? 


workiug-classes, adding at the same time, 
that he had no doubt it would be carried. 

Mr. Alderman WatTrHMAN stated, that h 
had been entrusted with a petition fro.: the 


BorovuGcnMoncers anp Henv. 


the buyers of Newspapers, that | 
; such an opinion of Mr. Hunt, that it was their 
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Spitalfields Weavers in favour of that bill, and 
that he had received a Deputation from them, 
by which he was informed that they had held 


intention to have confided the petition to his 
charge, but that his speech upon the Reform 
Question, delivered some time since, had filled 
them with indignation. The petitioners, he 
remarked, were all operatives, and not entitled 
t» enjoy the franchise under the bill. As to 
the hon. Member for Preston himself, he con- 


| sidered him the best friend to reform, with no 





good intention, however, on his own part, but 
from his misrepresentations of that House and 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. The fact was, the 
ton. Member had opened the eyes of the 
people. 

Lord STANLEY said he rose to remark that 
the hon. Member for Preston had returned no 
answer to the question put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire. He had himself asked 
the question in private to-day, whether Mr. 
Hunt had, at Manchester, used the language 
attributed to him respecting the Wigan elec- 
tion, and he was told that Mr. Hunt had not 
used exactly the words printed in the papers, 
but he had said something very likeit. The 
words attributed to the hon. Member about 
the Wigan election, were as follows :—** The 
first day of the Wigan election, let every man 
in Manchester, between the ages of 15 and 
45, march over to Wigan, to accompany Mr. 
Potter, to the number of 20 or 30,000 men, 
and he would have them go and exercise what 
he called a constitutional iufluence over 
the electors of Wigan. ‘ If you meet a voter 

said Mr. Hunt), say to some ten or twelve of 
you, take care of him, and see if you can’t 
persuade him to vote for Potter. Use kind 
entreaties ; aud if these fail, | would advise 
them to take him by the arm, and give him 
a gentle squeeze, and let one take hold of his 
other arm, (aod I kuow you Lancashire men 
give something like a feeling squeeze when 
you like), and if he still refuses, | would not 
say | would puil bis arms off, but I would very 
veardoit. That is what you are called upon 
todo, and my opinion is that if you don’t do it, 
you will never get this Reform or any other.’ ” 
—lHe asked if this or any thing like it was fit 
lanzuage to be used by a Member of that 
House ? Awain, about the expected election at 
Manchester, the hon. Member had been re- 
ported to say—‘** He had been asked, sup- 
posing the Reform Bill should pass, who were 
the peaple of Manchester going to send? [A 
voice from the crowd : * Hugh Birley,’ accom- 
panied by groans and cries of ‘No, no.’] He 
had been told of him before; but on his ex- 
pressing a desire to know who he was, ‘ Don’t 
von know,” said some one, § that’s Captain 
Birley, who came upto the hustings in August, 
1819.” * What!’ exclaimed Mr. Hunt, * will 
the people of Manchester seud a master- 


.) Those who were not 
cn-pounders would, he thought, take care of 
that. Jf they could be guilty of such au atrocity, 


No, uever.) 


— 
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he would retire from public life, and never 
enter Lancashire again; and he would tell 
them that, were he a Manchester man, rather 
than submit to it, he would lay half Manches- 
ter in ruins. Instead of haviug fourteen lives 
lost, he would have half the blood in Manches- 
ter spilt before he would submit to such a 
degradation.”” (Cries of Oh, oh!) He had 
asked the hon. Member if he had used this 
language, aud he replied that, generally 
speaking, it was much exaggerated; but, in 
answer to a particular question respecting the 
portion of bis speech which referred to Man- 
vhester, he acknowledged that he bad said 


something very like it. He (Lord Stanley) | 


declared that if the hou. Member had said any- 
thing like it, he had disgraced himself and 
his country. (Hear, hear, hear.) He begged 
pardon for wasting the time of the House with 
reference tu a speech delivered out of doors, 
but he felt it his duty todoso. He theu pro- 
ceeded to allude to the Turnpike Bill, upon 


the conduct of which Mr. Hunt had commented | 
in his speech, and affirmed, that, upon a small | 


foundation of truth, the hon. Member had 
raised a strange structure, which he could not 
attribute either to mistake or misrepresenta- 
tion. He farther stated that he was informed, 
that when a person asked in the crowd where 
was Wood, Mr. Hunt, siirugging his shoulders, 
replied, ‘* Aye, indeed, where was Wood when 
he ought to be attending to your interests,” 
when the hon. Member well knew that Mr. 
Wood had attended on the committee. 

After a few words from Mr. Pearse, which 
were not audible in the gallery— 

Mr. Hunt stated, that he had told the noble 
Lord the expressions in the paper from which 
he had quoted were much exaggerated, but 
that he might see something very like what 
he should say in The Manchester Times. He 
had omitied to answer the hon. Member for 
Staffurdshire’s question. He had now to say 
that the statement in the Clergyman’s letter 
was a gross exaggeration. He did ask the 
people if they would not go in great bodies 
and exercise a constitutional influence (loud 
lauglter), by endeavouring to prevail on the 


electors to vote fur the friend of the people, | 
and he had spoken of a gentle squeeze (con- | 


tinued laughter), but all that ahout the 
tourniquet and taking off their arms was gross 
exaggeration. He denied that he had ever 
spoken of Mr. Wood except in terms of the 
utmost respect. 

Mr. Lytrieron affirmed that he was autho- 
rised by the gentleman who wrote to him to 
State, that a number of respectable trades- 
men were willing to verify the statement on 
oath. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 


While the debate was going on, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Cuaries Jones, of Bir- 
mingham, who appears to have been in 
the gallery, and to have heard Hunv’s 
assertions, went to an Hotel in the 


neighbourhood, and wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Lyrrierox. Mr. Jones 
isa member of Birmingham ; and, ob- 
serve, this is the gentleman who, as 
Mr. Mrrcuext told us, was making 
the Preston medals free of expense, all 
‘but the weight of metal. Read his 
| letter :— 
** Fendall’s Hotel, New Palace Yard, 
** 13th April, 1@51. 

* Sirn,—I have just heard with in- 
dignant surprise, that Mr. Hunt has 
“ this evening declared from his seat in 
\“* the House of Commons, that the 
“ Birmingham Political Union is dis- 
| ** satisfied with the Ministerial measure 
“of Reform. I beg leave unequivo- 
“cally to state, as one of that body, 
'** and as a Member of the Council, that 


- 
. 


“the Birmisgham Political Union is 
* enthusiastically in favour of this great 
** national measure; and that ata re- 
“cent Public Meeting, convened by the 
* Council, and attended by 15,000 per- 
sons, they unanimously expressed 
* their full and grateful approbation of 
“it, and their deliberate determination 
“to support, by every means in their 
“power, his Majesty’s Ministers in 
“carrying it into effect. I am glad 
“ that | have the opportunity of giving 
“an immediate contradiction to so in- 
“ jurious a misrepresentation. You 
'* are at full liberty to make any use 
|“ you may think proper of this letter. 
| “ Tam, Sir, 

| ‘* Your most obedient servant, 
** Cuas. Jones. 


“ To E. J. Lyttleton, Esq., M.P.” 


Next comes a letter from Mr. Ricaarp 
Porter, of Manchester, the very gentle- 
/man that he insulted at Manchester by 
| recommending thousands of the people 
there to go to Wigan and nearly pull 
‘the voters’ arms off to make:them vote 
for this very Mr. Porrer. ‘This is Mr. 
| Porrer’s letter to Mr. Hume: 





*“ To J. HUME, ESQ., M.P. 

“ Dear Sin,—lI take the liberty of 
“writing you, in consequence of the 
“extraordinary statement of Mr. Hunt 
“on Tuesday night, relative to the 
|“ feeling of the Lancashire people on 
“ the Reform Bill. © — ; 
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“ He says, that during his late visit| horrible lie. Now, my friends, pray 
“ into Lancashire, he found the people|read the following letter from Sir 
“‘ generally opposed to the Ministerial! Coartes Wonestey. 

a Reform Bill, NOW I BEG TO SAY Brighton, 12 o'clock, Saturday. 

* THERE NEVER WAS SO INFA- | « Sip, 

“MOUS A FALSEHOOD UTTER-| “Your Register of this week has 
“ED IN THE HOUSE OR ANY-}« been just put into my hands; I am 
“ WHERE ELSE. The opinions of|* jn nowise surprised at any-thing the 
** the inhabitants are most decidedly in | + Member For Preston may say or 
“favour of it; in proof of which I|* po! ‘The designation you have given 
“ might mention that public meetings| «+ of the assertion in his speech at 
“have been held in every principal|«* Manchester is so just, and would 
“town in the country, and in nearly all) be so sufficient upon all ordinary 
“the villages, at all which the most/* occasions as to leave it unnecessary 
“ unqualified approbation was given to|‘ for me te say more; but in order, 
“* the measure. I have been invited to| “ that ‘rue Peorte’ shall xNow the 
“ attend several of those meetings, and|‘ man, it is requisite that I po say 
“ can testify as to the disposition of the|« more; and that shall be done the 
** people. ‘* moment | arrive from Paris in about 

“ I will venture to say, that if the in-|« ten days, and if I do not ‘floor’ 
“ habitants of Manchester were to meet | « that ‘ honourable’ Member, my name 
“to-morrow, the same feeling would | « j, not 
“ prevail, and it is a — a on «“C, WOLSELEY. 
“the Lancashire people for Hunt to! ,.» : _ 
“have stated what ee did; but his| ,, b I Sk _ on the point of sailing 
“ : y the steam-packet for Dieppe, or 

speech at Peterloo was in the most 1 wut, tee amnesia te dite 
“ extravagant style imaginable ; he said | ,, par at tl js a Coffee-House 
“all he could to set the people against | ,, me Brookes’s? “ Brookes's” and “ the 
“the Reform Bill, but without effect. | ,, Whigs” sound as if he had been at 


** We think he must be sanctioned | , " . . 
“ by some of the Ultra-Tories, and that e 2 club with me! What.a fellaw 
“they are making use of him to revile} ,. ” * , 
« the bill; but I do hope he will be put The following letter is addressed to 
‘ pur) me by Mr. Prentice, Editor of the 
“ down, and not allowed to stand up|,,. 
Times, at Manchester : 


* and ly insult th ; 
“ ptt ee Stains er? <n Office, Manchester, April 16, 1831. 


Fa lea . 
. ge ge agg ——* “I beg your attention to an article 
Anes “in my paper of to-day, which I send 


“ Ricaarp Porter.” . 
Now comes a falsehood still more | YOU by this post, on the state of 
‘‘ public opinion here on the Reform 


audacious, though not more atrocious.| : 
If you look into the last Register, top|“ Bill, which has been strangely, though 
of page 266, you will find that he}. / 2™ willing to believe, uninter- 
stated, in his speech at Manchester, “ tionally, misrepresented by Mr. Hunt. 


that Sir Cuarizs Wourstex, when he “ Your yt. a a 
enim at Brooke's Colee Howe, inj ARCHIBALD PRENTICE.” 





London, .on behalf of the Whigs, and| These, my friends, are a very ‘small 
said that, if he would join them as Sir part of the horvibie lies, and by no 
Rossat Wixson did, they would sub- means the most horrible, that will be 
scribe twelve thousand pounds for him’ proved upon this man of your choice. 
(Hunt), and put him into Parliament ; | But, in. making use of these words, let 
and that he (Hunr) spumed the offér.| me not be supposed to feel any anger 





In page 156 of the same Register, 1 against you. In all my numerous tran- 


said that I was sure that this was a| sactions with you I found” you to be-alf 
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sincerity and truth, with the exception! meeting of the journeymen silk-weavers 
of Huffman the elder, who was the|of Spetalfields and its vicinity took 
great crony and patron of this man.| place at the Camden’s Head, Bethnal 
You have been deceived: you had no-|Green Road, for the purpose of re- 











body at hand to undeceive you: the 
lies he has told about me in your town 
are so monstrous as not to be thought 
of without shuddering. I had no means 
of contradiction ; and if he had not had 
others to deal with even now, you 
would still have thought him a man of 
truth and of honour. No man is safe 
that exposes himself to the workings of 
his tongue. He might have carried on 


his monstrous system of falsehood for | 
years if he had not thus come in con- | 


tact with so many men placed in a 
situation which enabled them to expose 
him. He pretends that he has now a 
petition frem you against the Reform 
Bill. If you have been cheated into the 
signing of such a document, pray rescue 
yourselves from the deep dishonour as 
soon as possible. Let the three thou- 
sand and seven hundred and thirty 
honest and sincere fellows who elected 
him, as they thought, for the public 
good, now sign a petition and forward 
it to Mr. Hume immediately, disavow- 
ing the selfish and base sentiments that 
have been imputed to you: this is due 
to your own character for sincerity and 
public spirit, and it is also due to that 
country which he has endeavoured to 
injure through your means. [I shall, [ 
dare say, have other proofs of his false- 
hood to add before this paper goes to 
the press; or at least in a very short 
time ; and, in the meanwhile, [ remain, 
with the greatest regard, your faithful 
friend and most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





The following is a report of what 


took place at.a meeting of the journey- 


men weavers of Spitalfields, in conse- 


quence of what Hunr said about them 


in the House of Commons :— 


THE SPITALFIELDS SILK-WEAVERS AND 
MR. HUNT. 
Last Saturday night .a numerous 


ceiving the Report of a Committee 
;that had been previously appointed to 
wait on Mr. Hunt, and to request of 
him to present @ petition to the House 
of Commons in favour of the measure 
of Reform, as introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Rasrer was called to the 
Chair. 

Mr. Jess said he was one of the 

Committee appointed to wait on Mr. 
Hunt, who, after attentively reading 
their petition, said that, although he 
had received a great number of such 
petitions, yet not one of them so forcibly 
pointed out the real cause of distress 
with the working people as theirs did. 
A conversation of some length followed, 
when Mr. Hunt observed, that the 
measure of Reform, as_ proposed by 
Ministers, did not go far enough, It 
did not give universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot, and that not one of them 
(the Committee) would be benefited by 
it, or would have a vote. He continued 
in that strain of argument for some 
time, and used expressions calculated to 
prejudice them against the measure al- 
together. He then asked them, if un- 
der such circumstances, would they 
gladly accept it in the form proposed 
by Ministers? ‘The Committee said 
they would, and requested his support 
to the prayer of their petition, which 
he promised them; and if he after- 
wards made a blunder, and used lan- 
guage in the House of Commons (as is 
reported of him), it was his own, and 
not theirs. 

Mr. Bourtrer.—I have seen in the 
newspapers on the day before, a state- 
ment in which it appeared Mr. Hunt 
| boasted in the House of Commons, that 
a second deputation from the Silk Wea- 
vers had -waited on him, and invited 
|him to take the Chair at a General 
| Meeting of the Operatives. I would be 
glad to know if the Committee knew 
any-thing of such an invitation? 

Mr. Jess,—J pledge myself the ‘Com- 
mittee does not know any-thing of such 
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an tneiiation, nor did they ever hear of 
the sulject untid they saw it in print. 

any of the Com- 
the 


Mr. Bou.ttrer.—Did 


mittee utter a word acainst mea- 


sure of reform as recommended bv 
Ministers, in the presence or in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Hux 

Mr Jens.—Ja pe myself they 
did f 

Mr. Bor r.—Then Mr. Henxv, as 
a bB0g ish re I ib ish li use 
of C mons, assei that which was 
not the fact 


} Ca l, that ene- 
° | 
mies of reform we » the alert, and 
: - . 
willing to suppose t Mir. Haunt would 
IT i \ a Ccse L { Cl, it 
- " 
might » that son persons waited 
on him f he pi ' playing off 
as ! 
a hoax. Their Petition was ) rded 
, t! canill ty) of 
i icave © peop. 1 ¢ ] Clarion Of 
further concessions, and he t 1mugwit thre 
\,} ‘ 
weavers would not act the pal of the 
dog in th ancel 
Mr. Deane corroborated the state- 
1} a ee ae ef 
ment ol Mr. Jebb, and added, that Mr. 


Hunt asked if they would like 


l 
the elective franchise in the hands of 
the /Jittle shopkeepers, while the pro- | 
ductivg classes were excluded? One| 
of the Committee said he did not like! 
to see himself excluded; but thought 
the measure as likely to lead to bene- 


to see | 


ficial results. 

Mr. Joun Poyron said that the ca- 
lumny propagated by Mr. Hunragainst 
the Spitalfields silk weavers was calcu- 
lated to lead to irremediable results. 
In his mind, if Mr. Hunr had been em- 
ployed by Sir Rover Peet, or the Duke 
of We.uiincTon, to injure the cause 
of reform, and to dash the cup of expecta- 
tion from the lips of the people, he could 
not have discharged his duty better 
than he did. Did he not attempt to} 
invalidate the thousand petitions sent 
in by the working classes in favour of 
the bill, and to describe them as no- | 
thing but hypocrites. He wouid ask 
if the boroughmongers could have a 
more efficient auxiliary than Mr. Hunt 
proved himself to be? 





It would not} 
excite his wonder, although it might} 
his contempt, to see an old hacknied | 
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tax-eater pursuing and following such 
a cours coming trom Henry 
Hunr, the Radical Reformer! although 
freedom has received a stab, yet it is 
no more than the s - of “ the asp.” 
He ho d the count y would arouse 
itself in proportion to the dangers and 
} 


diffentties with which it is surrounded, 
‘taneous effort rush for- 
who it 
appears from the numbers on the divi- 


the bill 


as thev could in favour of 


> ; . 4 lin: rs 
ward in support or cMuinisters, 
second reading of 


the people 
) an Davis said that Mr. Hunr 
hrough life was engaged in 


roubled 


ir. J 
AtAaL se oF 


a sea of 
popu 
times to 


waters hunt 


rendy at all 
‘ki 1 as — 
ANOCK GOownh any 
beneficial it might 
did not first origi 


ing after 


~- 


larity, and was 


raise his voice 
] +¢ ch 
pian (no matter DoW 


turn out) that iwinate 


with himself. He hoped the Spital- 
fields weavers would not, on the present 
trying eccasion, desert their country, 
nor lend themselves to the views of 


auy man. 

Mr. Josern Poyron moved that the 
petition be confided to the care of Mr. 
ALvERMAN Waitu 2 

Mr. Joun Poyron hoped that who- 
ever might have the care of the peti- 
tion, should be requested to contradict 
the statements made by Mr. Hunr. 

The motion of Mr. Poyvron was car- 
ried unanimously; after which the 
meeting separated. 


MAN 





TO 
LORD CARNARVON, 

On the Alliance between the Ministers 
and “ Tworenny-Trasu.” 


Kensington, April 19, 1831. 
My Lorp, 


In the newspapers of the 15th of 


April, Ll read what is called a report ofa 
speech of your Lordship, said to have 
been made in the House of Lords the 
evening before. The subject of the 
debate was the Reform Bill, which, as 
the reporter states, your Lordship re- 
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probated in very severe ter ns, represent- 
ing itas revolutionary, big with confusion 
and anarchy ; and, i in gp: ony ull of all 
sorts of evils. In order to make good 
these assertions aainst the bill, or 


rather to strengthen the arguments you | 


had made use of, you quoted a sort of 
inverse authority; that is, to show that 
the bill was bad, you asserted that those 
whom you deemed to be bad were 
amongst the supporters of the 
in favour of this bill. You proceeded 
upon the maxim of **Show mea man’s 
‘company, and T will tell you what the 
“man is.’ It requires a pretty good 
stretch, to be sure, to make this maxim 
apply to a case like the present; bat, at 
any rate, such was your argument, ex- 
pressed in the following words: “ The 

noble Earl could also rec kon amongst 

‘ his supporters the whole of trat class 

“fi ome ae _ proceeded the Lwopenny- 

‘ Trash, by which sedition and blas- 


Ministers 


“ phemy were spread from one end of 


* the emp pire to the other. It was by a 
‘ confederacy thus arrayed against the 


“old and settled institutions of the 


“country, that the noble Earl was | 


“cheered and encouraged in his at- 


“tempts upon that system, under which 


“the country had risen to a pitch, of 


‘ greatuess and ef happiness of which 
“ the history of other nations afforded 
‘ scarcely a parallel.” 

Now, my Lord, men should say what 
they mean, by rights; and what do you 
mean by the whole of that class from 
which proceeded the ‘ Two-renny 
Trasn?” You either knew nothing 
at all about the source of ** Two-penny 
Trasu,” or you know that it proceeds 
solely from me. What do you mean 
by a class, then? I am speaking here 
conditionally or hypothetically, for L do 
not know that you ever uttered these 
words; but here are the words pub- 
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15th of April. Be the author who he 
may, then, he does not speak truth 
when he ascribes ‘*'Two-penay Trash ” 
to a class; he does not speak truth 
when he says vex it contains sedition 
and bk —_ any; he does not speak 
truth when he ‘cl harges it with being 
concerned in a conspiracy against the 
old and seitled institutions of the 
country; he does not speak truth 
when he says that this nation has 
arrived ata pitch of greatness and of 
happiness ; in short, he speaks not a 
word of truth, from the beginning of 
his speech to the end of it ; and ifa 
rood cause is content to rely upon truth, 
his cause is as bad a one as ever came 
before the public. 

Two-penny Trash has not been a 
follower of the Ministers in the cause of 
Reform: it has been their leader: they 
have done what it pointed out, or, at 
least, they have gone far towards doing 
it; it has never been dictated to by 
them in any case whatever; it would 
scorn to be dictated to by them. It is 
a fact perfectly notorious that the 
writings of the author of the Two-penny 
Trash have done more in the producing 
of this Reform, and ten times more 
than has been done by any other man 
in England, or any other hundred men. 
With regard to the charge of “ sedition 
and b: lasphemy,” it is the old charae ; 
‘and it will continue to ne made as ton 
as there is any hope of blinding the 
people by the use of it. Another, and 
more important, subject, however, now 
presses, and I must therefore take my 
leave of you for the present. 


Wm. COBBETT. 


| 





lished, with your name to them as the | 


author; and really there does want 


some law to punish men for putting | 
forth publications of this sort, v hich | 

. ! 
may be owned or disowned at the plea- 


sure of the author. It is, however, | 
with the author of this “agen ne that. 
Thave now to do, which publication I 
find in the Morning Chronicle of the’ 


REAL STATE OF IRELAND, 


Tre following paper is the finest 
representation of a suffering people that 
jever was laid before a ‘government. 
Lord Ancirsea has recently visited the 
County of Clare. The people of that 


county took the opportunity of laying 
\ 
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a statement of their_grievances before | ‘has been, that according as the respec- 
his Lordship. I beg my readers to go} tive farms (held as before stated) be- 
through this paper with the greatest | came out of lease, they were let in large 
attention, and to think seriously and| farms to graziers and land-jobbers, to 
mercifully of the state of these our | ‘fatten black cattle and sheep; and we, 


miserable fellow- -subjects. the descendants of the old and faithful 
(From the Galway Independent, ) tenantry, have been cast upon the world 
April 13, 1831. i} homeless wanderers, to seek shelter for 


jourselves and our helpless families in 
‘huts or cabins built in bogs or commons, 
‘the residence of our forefathers being 
levelled to the earth by those land- 
‘je obbers. 
We humbly state to your Excellency 
that the principal means of support our 
| families have had for near thirty years, 
\is the potatee crop, and one half the 
The humble address of the impoverished year without milk: as to fiesh meat, 
and destitute people of Clare, Wwe scarcely ever can procure it more 


amounting to about the number of than twice a year , namely, Easter Sun- 
one hundred and fifty thousand. jg, ay and C tial aes 


ADDRESS OF THE Peasantry. 


The following is the Address of the 
Peasantry presented to the Marquis of 
Anglesea. 

To his Excellency the Marquis of 

Anglesea, Lord Lieutenant General 

and General Governor of Ireland. 


With feelings of delight, gratitude, We humbly state to your Excellency, 
and confidence, we hail your Excel- that having but little land, and that of 
lency’s arrival. ; (the most inferior kind, ard numbers of 

Feelings of delight on beholding the | us no land at all in our possession, we 
representative of our gracious monarch, | are obliged to pay at the rate of six to 
King William the Fourth, amongst us— eight pounds an acre for muck or con- 

OF gratitude, for the parental solici- | acre for one crop. 
tude thus nobly evinced by your Excel-| We humbly state to your Excellency, 
lency in undertaking the arduous but|that the frequent inclemency of the 
humane and generous task of investiga- | seasons have rendered the crops so bad, 
ting personally the causes of disturbance that we are obliged to leave the crop on 
in this County— the premises in lieu of the rent, forfeit- 

And feelings of confidence, in the) ing our seed and labours, and frequently 
sincerity of Your Excelleney’s intentions processed and decreed for the difference 
to meliorate, to the fullest extent in. between what the crop thus left sells for, 
your power, the distresses which pre- ‘and our original contract, in consequence 
vail to an alarming degree. of which our families are often obliged 

We humbly beg leave to state to in the summer season to pluck the rape- 
your Excellency that the following are leaf and wild nettle-top for their sus- 
the real causes. of disturbance :— tenance. 

For a series of years, previous to the We humbly state to your Excellency, 
year 1800, our forefathers held several that we have frequently, in supplicating 
extensive tracts of land in this county, and respectful terms, stated our griev- 

upon leases generally of one life or ances to the now resident gentry and 
twenty-one years, which, according as landholders of the county, but up to this 
the term expired, were renewed by the period they have taken no measures to 
resident landlord to the tenant at a fair relieve our distress; on the contrary, 
and reasonable rent. some of them have often told us, they 

That from the year 1800, « large por-' consi:lered all ties between them and 
tion of the aristocracy and gentry of the people for ever severed in conse- 
this country left their ancient residences, quence of our having exercised our 
and went to reside in a foreign country, | undoubted and constitutional right in 
leaving their tenantry to the manage-! 1528, contrary to the will of our land- 


ment of land agents ; the consequence lord. 
| 
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We humbly state to your Excellency, |the mechanic, artisan, or labourer, al- 
that a farther cause for the miseries and | though there are many thousand acres 
distresses of this county has arisen out of land in this county, which, if re- 
of the system of grand jury jobbing | claimed, would give employment, food, 
carried on to a shameful and unprece-|miment and comfort, to the starving 
dented extent for thirty years; which,| thousands that now humbly and sup- 
while it puts large sums of money into | plicatingly approach your Excellency 
the pockets of the grand jurors them- with this unhappy, but not exaggerated 
selves, and a heavy tax upon the poor! statement of their suffering. 
cottiered tenants, affords no benefit to. We humbly state to your Excellency, 
the labouring classes, the r@ads being | that in addition to the foregoing causes 
made by the tenants of those grand of privation, the average price of labour 
jurors to pay an enormous rack-rent, |in this county is sixpence per day, from 
which in no other shape could possibly six in the morning to six in the after- 
be paid for the land. ‘noon, without breakfast or dianer, and 

We humbly state to your Excellency, even that is not to be had upon an 
that another great cause of the evils and average of more than three days in the 
miseries of this county are lay and im- | week. 
propriate tithes exacted from the in-; We humbly state to your Excellency, 
dustry and hard labour of the people, ‘that our unfortunate families average 
averaging a sum of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. an | about six individuals int each family, 
acre, which in eight cases out of ten is obliged to exist upon 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
paid to the agent of absentees to be a jones 9 and many weeks not able to 
spent in foreign countries. | procure that sum. 

We humbly state to your Excellency, We humbly state to your Excellency, 
a not less distressing cause of poverty, | that another most grievous cause of 
which is enormous sums of money ex- | the miseries of this county, is that Penal 
acted from the hard-working tiller of | Law, the Suo-letting Act, an Act which, 
the land, under the title of Vestry, which | since it came into operation, has notonly 
the applotters and collectors pretend is | driven thousands from their houses in a 
for the repairs of the Church; but in’ state of destitution and sometimes star- 
truth and in fact, the four-fifthsof which | vation, but has deprived the present 
collection go to supply the incumbent’s occupiers of the power of rel eving your 
house with those comforts denied to us. | memorialists, some of whom would be 








We humbly abstain from the intro- 
duction of the subject of tithes to the 
Protestant clergy, lest we should be 
supposed to introduce any topic which, 
by any possibility, could subject us to 
the imputation of Sectarian feeling, the 
great portion of your Excellency’s me- 
morialists being Catholics, leaving it 
entirely to your Excellency’s wisdom 
and benignity to consider whether the 
members of one Church should pay, 
out of the hard earnings of their labour 
and the sweat of their brow, for the 
support of the richest Church establish- 
ment in the world, to the doctrines of 
which, in conscience, we do not, nor 
cannot subscribe. 

We humbly state to your Excellency 
that another most grievous cause for 
the unhappy and discontented state of 
the county, is want of employment for 


very willing to let a portion of their land 
to the people but from a fear of evic- 


Poe by the absentee agent, who, in 


almost every instance, would take ad- 


| vantage of the clauses in this depopulat- 


ing act. 
We respectfully state to your Ex- 
cellency, that in our humble judgment 


|the want of a resident Legislature has 


been the cause of the privations and 
sufferings of your memorialists, for we 
humbly state, that the evils complained 
of would not have continued to exist 
for thirty years without melioration 
from an Irish House of Parliament, 
The foregoing facts are the real and 
true causes of discontent and disturbance 
in this county, and not, as unfairly and 
unfoundedly attributed, to want of 
loyalty to our gracious Monarch; in 
that we yield to no part of his Majesty’s 





— 
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dominions ; and were our stations in life | 
as free from suffering as our allegiance | 
is sincere, our county would never be 
reduced to such a state as to create the 
necessity of having your Excellency’s 
kind and paternal feelings subjected 
to the pain of witnessing our present 
unfortunate condition. 

We, therefore, humbly and respect- 
fully pray, that your Excellency may be 
graciously pleased to lay before our 
gracious Monarch the facts herein set 
forth, fully convinced that when his 
gracious Majesty, through your Excel- 
lency, is informed of the real cause of 
our sufferings and discontent, he will, 
with that paternal fondness upon all 
occasions evinced by him towards his 
people of Ireland, direct the Government 
to adopt such measures as may relieve 
us, his people, from the awful but likely 
recurrences of famine and fever, which, 
alas! have been but too familiar to the 
peasantry of Ireland for the last thirty 
years. 


We humbly state to your Excellency, | 


that there is upwards of 200,0001. a 
year absentee rents sent out of this 
county, one shilling of which is not 
spent in Ireland. 

That those absentee noblemen and 
gentry have some hundred thousand 
acres of reclaimable land on their estates, 
upon which, if they gave encouragement 
and employment to the people, they 
would not only increase the value of 
their estates, but would afford subsistence 
and generally meliorate the condition of 
many thousands of your petitioners. 

We humbly state to your Excellency, 
we are ready to work at any species of 
labour or employment that can save 
our families from starvation; and we 
humbly and respectfully state 
meliorating measures will have more 
effect in restoring peace, tranquillity, and 


confidence, than bayonets and insurrec- 


tion acts. Death cannot have much 


terror for persons in the last extremity 
of destitution. 
Signed on behalf of the members, 
Basin Davoren, Chairman, 
Cuarves O’Connect, Secretary. 





that | 
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DEFEAT OF MINISTERS 
On a Division on the Reform Bill. 

“NOW WHO IS RIGHT?” In 
my Register of the 26'h of March, I 
srid, and 1 proved, that, to go into a 
Commitee on the bill was, in fact, to 
give it up; because there were many 
Members, who did not vote against it 
on the second reading, who, in the 
Committee, would vote against the vital 
parts of it. Thus it has happened. It 
was manifest, that the bill never could 
be carried with the present House of 
Commons ; and, therefore, to go into 
the Committee with this House, was, 
in reality, to give up the bill, Now for 
the defeat that has taken place. 

On Manday, the 1Sth, the Ministers 
moved for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee on this bill. The motion was 
met by an amendment from Generar 
Gascoyne, Member for Liverpool, which 
motion was, that the number of Mem- 
bers for England and Wales shou!d not 
be diminished, but remain what it now 
is. The Reform Bill lopped off fifty- 
eight Members for England and Wales, 
gave some additional Members to Ire- 
land, and some additional Members to 
Scotland, and left the whole number to 
be six hundred. The Ministers had 
‘agreed to make an alteration in the bill 
vin this respect. They had agreed to 
\take five boroughs out of Schedule A 
| and put them into Schedule B; also, 
‘to put back seven boroughs from 
; Schedule B into their present state of 
| two Members each ; also to give Mem- 
‘bers to eight great English towns to 
| which the bill had given none; also to 
lvive an additional Member to eight 
English counties to which the bill had 
given no additional Members. This 
was certainly an improvement in the 
bill; and it gave to England about 
thirty Members more than the bill had 
given toit. Now, Genera Gascoyne’s 
motion was, that the number of Mem- 
{bers for England should be the same 
'that itis now. Upon this motion, after 
‘the debates of Monday night and Tues- 
day night, a division took place on 
| this amendment of Genera Gascoyne, 
,when there appeared 299 for the 
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amendment, and 291 against it, and | “ hypothetically to the results. The 


thus the Ministers found themselves in 
a minority of eight. 


It is of no consequence at all whether 


this motion, as a matter of detail, was 
right or wrong, the manifest intention 
of it being to try the strength of the 
parties. Already the Ministers had 
given way; they saw that this motion 
was the first of a series of motions to 
destroy the bill altogether ; and they, 
from the first, distinctly declared that, 
if this motion were carried, the bill 


would, in effect, be lost. The conclusion ' 


of Lord Joun Russecu’s speech clearly 
shows that they regarded it as decisive 


as far as related to the present House of 


Commons. I must insert this conclu- 
sion, because it clearly shows us the 
state in which the Ministers now are 
with rezard to this measure. 

“The motion, worded as it was, had 
“been designed merely to put the ad- 
** vocates of the bill in a dilemma, and 
“to retry the question of the second 
““ reading. Ministers had thought that 
* the vote of the House in favour of the 
‘second reading was conclusive, that 
‘the measure should be referred to 
“‘ the committee, and he (Lord J. R.) 
‘ said with the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government, that any improve- 
ment which left the efficiency of the 
“bill unimpaired would be adopteil ; 
but that by its efliciency the Go- 
** vernment was ready to stand or fall. 
(Hear, hear.) When he had, last 
“night, introduced the names of Earl 
“Grey and of the Duke of Wellington, 
he had had no other object than to 
*‘ show, in the shortest form and in the 
‘* plainest manner, that there were but 
““two courses—Reform or no Reform. 
“The Duke of Wellington had avowed 
“himself the friend of all close bo- 
“ roughs, and had defended the present 
** system and all its abuses, as the most 
** perfect that the wit of man could de- 
*‘ vise, Earl Grey, on the contrary, 
“« had applied himself to secure the con- 
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** universal call for Reform. If the bill 
“were thrown out, the consequences 
“ might be various. He would not give 
“ it out as a threat, but he might allude 





beg Crown might, in the first place, ap- 
\“* neal to the country, in order to ascer= 
| tain whether it approved of the deci- 
‘sion of the House of Commons. 
(Much cheering.) That was, at least, 
** a possible case, and it would be avery 
** constitutional course. But suppose 
‘some mod-fied plan of reform were 
‘* introduced and adopted before the dis- 
* solution of Pariiament, it must be 
* dissolved afterwards, in order to give 
“the people the benetit of the change. 
** Would that be accomplished with 
* neace and satisfaction, and would not 
“the first steo in the new House of 
“Commons be for some Member, fae 
* vourable to this rejected measure, to 
“ bring forward a motion to revive it ? 
*“ He (Lord J. Russell) could not ima- 
'“* vine how any of the supporters of the 
“ present bill could refuse to vote for 
“such a motion, and then, instead of 
“peace and satisfaction, there would be 
“a continual struggle between the peo- 
* ple, on the one hand, to ebtain effec- 
“tual Reform, and the House of Com- 
'“ mons on the other to resistit. It 
“had been said that this bill would 
“ only be a stepping-stone to those who 
‘“‘ wished for greater changes; but he 
'*(Lord J. R.) appealed to any man 
“ whether a more moderate bill, which 
| ** satisfied nobody, and offended many, 
|“ was not much more likely to be con- 
“verted into a stepping-stone. Indeed, 
“ the objection of the hon. Member for 
|“ Preston was, that this reform would 
‘be final,and that when once it was 
“‘ made, nothing more would be granted. 
‘He (Lord J. Russell) contended, 
“therefore, that this bill was not 
* only much more likely to preserve 
“the enduring excellence of the 
“ constitution of the House, while it 
‘“* secured the confidence of the people 
‘in its deliberations and decisions, and 
‘* confirmed their affection and loyalty 
“to the throne. The object of the 
‘« bill was to raise a bar to the accom- 


fidence of the people, by obeying the| “ plishment of this great end; and, in 


** conclusion, he entreated all who were 
“ friendly to the measure to vote with 
* him and his friends.” 

The only question worthy of our at- 
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tention now, is, Whether the Parlia-| 
ment will be dissolved or not? At every | 
step, Lord Grey has experienced the | 
inconvenience of not having followed 
my advice. Instead of vague assurances, 
vague second-hand assurances, and | 
these, too, in very general and qualified 
terms, of the Kiny's hearty approbation 
of the measure, 1 recommended the 
beginning of the work by » MESSAGE 
from his Majesty; and if that course 
had been pursued, the bill, without a 
single alteration, would have been passed 
long and long enough agg. Instead of 
all the uncertainty, and all the turmoil ; 
all the suspension of business; all the 
suspension of purchases, whether com- 
mercial or landed ; all the suspension of 
contracts for time of every descriptions 
which have taken place throughout the 





whole kingdom, and which have been | 
productive of injury to hundreds of| 
thousands of individuals ; injury admit- 


ting of no adequate description from | 


tongue or pen; instead of an incessant 


and universal agitation, approaching to | 


a dislocation of society itself; instead 


sage to lay before Parliament on the 


3d of February, when it met, the whole | 


matter would have been settled in the 
course of that month of February. 

It is perfectly true, because my Lord 
Grey has said it, that he had the 
sanction of his Majesty to bring for- 
ward a bill for the reform of the Par- 
liament. ‘This is true; but then there | 
wanted a more formal sanction to de- 
stroy at ounce the hopes of the enemies 
of reform. It is also true that the Kine 
has kept these Ministers in place with 
this bill before the House; but the} 
enemies of reform had no assurance | 
that the Kine would make use of all | 
the prerogatives with which he is in- | 
vested, in order to cause this bill to be 
carried. Now if the Ministers had pro- 
ceeded by message from the Krve him- 
self, all this would have been implied | 
in that message; and for want of the | 
message, Lord Grey will in all pro- 
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bability have to experience a second 
chapter of 1807 ; that is to say, accusa- 
tions on the part of his opponents of 
not having fally apprised his Majesty 
of, and obtained his acquiescence in, 
the measure which he has proposed to 
the Parliament. This is the rock on 
which he split, with intentions equally 
good, in the year 1807. His opponents, 
too, have this great argument, or, rather, 
this strong ground, which they had not 
at the period just mentioned, namely, 
that he (Lord Grey) did not at first 
contemplate a measure to any-thing like 


'the present catent. Now, then, if he 


have brought forward a measure much 
more extensive than that which he con- 
templated when he came into offiee, his 
opponents may, upon his own showing, 
contend that this, at any rate, was not 
the measure which he proposed to the 
Kine as the basis of his Ministry. 

But the great question with the 
people is, What isnow to be done? It 
was manifest to me, and IL urged it in 
the Register of the 2th of March, 


with all the force of which I was 
of three months of this sort of confusion | 
pervading the affairs and the minds of | 
so many millions of people, all would | 
have been settled quietly two months | 
ago ; for had the Ministers had this mes- | 


master, that this bill never could be 
carried with the present House of Com- 
mons. Many of my readers were as- 
tonished at what I said in that Register ; 
for in it L expressed my doubts of the 
King’s readiness to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment; yet it was clear as daylight that 
the bill could not be carried without a 
dissolution. There were, out of three 
hundred and two who voted for the 
second reading, many who expressed 
themselves determined to oppose parts 
of the bill in the detail. ‘These men 
voted for the second reading in order to 
be on the red list, which they knew 
would be published and presented 
throughout the country; but they also 
knew that they might oppose the bill 
in some one or other of its essential de- 
tails; and thus defeat it, while their 


names had gone forth as its advoeates, 


Now, there were three hundred and one 
who voted against the second reading ; 
and was it not manifest that these men 
most firmly believed that no dissolution 
would take place in order to carry the 
bill? ‘Yherefore, in order to destroy 
their hopes; in order to carry the bill, 
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a. dissolution became absolutely ne- 
cessary at once, without gving into a 
committee. 
says that the Ministers regarded the 
decision on the second reading as * con- 
“‘clusive that the measure should be 
‘‘referred to the committee.” 
they came to regard it as thus con- 
clusive, it would puzzle the wit of man 
to discover. It ought to have been 
conclusive that the bill could never be 
carried with the present House of Com- 
mons, without being chipped away to 
next to nothing. 

They now acknowledge that it can- 
not be carried with the present House, 
without such chipping away; and my 
Lord Joux Russeut says, that the con- 
sequences must now be either a disso- 
lution of the Parliament, or a resigna- 
tion of the Ministers. The Morning 
Chronicle has, upon this subject, the 
following article, which appears to me 
to be of a demi-official character. It 
has been observing (20th April), that 
we are still in the dark as to the inten- 
tions of the Ministers; for, though the 
bill is ordered to be committed on 
Thursday night, it was generally be- 
lieved, in the House, that the result of 
the vote must be either a dissolution or 
a resignation ; but that the opinion that 
the Ministers would resign was the pre- 
vailing one. Then follows the demi- 
official article in these words. “ The 
“ twenty-four hours following the pub- 
“lication of this Journal, will be the 
“ most eventfal in the history of this 
empire, if not of the world. Minis- 
ters have been defeated in a division 
on the English Reform Bill, by a 
majority of eight, on a question which, 
in discussion, they deemed of vital 
“import to the great Constitutional 
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. 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


. 
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their political existence as a Cabinet. 


** The impossibility of maintaining their 
* station by means of the present House 
“ of Commons, long predicted, is now 
* demonstrated. It is useless to dis- 
*‘ cuss the judgment or policy of pa- 
“ tiently testing this result, by the di- 
** vision on General Gascoyne’s Motion, 
ae 


Now Ministers have but two elections 
‘ 


Reform, the basis and pedestal of 


My Lord Joan Russet | 


“honesty and = singlemindedness of 
‘“* Lord Grey leave us no doubt of his 
‘* immediate adoption of one alternative. 
‘* Be the people assured that Reform 


“ will be consequent on either course. 


How 


— Dissolution or Resignation. ‘The, 
‘ 


“ Revolution may yet be avoided, but 
“the events of the next twenty-four 
“ hours will determine the crisis,” 

After this, the Editor of the Chronicle 
adds the following: ‘‘ A great deal too 
‘“much importance has been attached 
“ to reports of the supposed feelings of 
“ Royalty with regard to Reform. It 
‘“‘ has again been stated broadly that the 
“ King will not dissolve Parliament; 
“and the declaration of Earl Grey on 
“ Monday night, that ‘ with respect to 
“*one threat, he had formerly dis- 
‘* * claimed it, and had stated that he 
‘© had neither the inclination nor was 
* © he armed with the authority to make 
“ ¢ use of any menace, is cited as cone 
firmatory of this resolution. As 
“ Ministers are determined to stand or 
“fall with the bill; as Reform was 
‘* made a condition of their acceptance 
** of office ; as the plan of Reform was 
“ submitted to the King ; and as dis- 
solution, in case the bill should be 
“ materially damaged in its progress, is 
“the only means by which effect can 
“be given to the plan, we hold it for 
“ certain that the report of the King’s 
“unwillingness to dissolve ts a base 
* calumny.” Oh, no! It is not a base 
calumny ; or, at least, I do not believe 
it is; and so I said on the 26th of 
March. It is said here that “the plan 
of Reform was submitted to the King.” 
Why, so was the plan of Catholic 
Emancipation in 1807 ; Lord Grry dis- 
tinctly stated that in the House of Com- 
mons at the time; but his opponents 
denied this. They allowed that a mea- 
sure of emancipation was submitted to 
him; but they positively denied that 
that measure had been submitted to 
him. And Lord Grey could not call 
upon the Kine to make a declaration 
upon the subject; nor can he call upon 
the Kine to make a declaration upon 
the subject now. This is a thing which 
all due subordination to the Chief 
Magistrate forbids ; it is a thing which 
decency forbids: it cannot be done 
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without levelling the dignity of the 
the crown with the earth; and, in this 
respect, Lord Grey must be content to 
endure in silence the taunts which he, 
had to endure in 1807 

This writer tells us that it is now 
broadly asserted, “that the King will 
not dissolve Parliament.” Why, l gave 
it as my opinion that he would not, 
long ago as the 26th of March. 
peared to me manifest; it appeared to 
me clear as daylight, that he would not 
dissolve the Parliame nt, unless strongly 
urged to do it by the unanimous peti- 
tions of his people; and, therefore, I 


It ap- 


urgently recommend such petitions to 


be immediately sent to him. On the 
evening of the day when that Register| 
was published, several gentlemen came 
to me, and, in strains of great exulta- 
tion, related to me the result of the 
grand meeting of the merchants and 
bankers at the Mansion-house. To! 
their utter astonishment, I very coolly | 
observed, that, instead of petitions to 
the Parliament, and an address to the 


Kine, those merchants and bankers’! 


should have petitioned the Kixe to} 
dissolve the Parliament. When they 
had read the Jegister, they were asto- | 
nished at my doubts with regard to the} 
readiness of the King to dissolve the 
Parliament, if necessary, to 
bill: and they told me that Mr. 
Alderman Wood had declared, at 
the meeting at the Mansion-hoase, 
that the Ministers wou!d be able to 


carry the bill without a dissolution of | sign ? 


the Parliament. From that moment, I 
regarded the bill as lost, for the present, 
at any rate, and dreaded all the conse- 
quences of the severe and cruel disap- 
pointment to be experienced by the 
people. It was manifest to me that 
the Kine was not disposed to dissolve 
the Parliament; and, while nobody 
who had any regard for the observance 
of the laws of the country could deny 
his perfect right to refuse to dissolve it, 
the only course left for the people was 
to pour in their prayers upon him, so to 
exercise his prerogative as to ensure the 
success of a measure which they had 
so much at heart. 


But, again I say, the question is, 


» ascribe no fault to the Kine: 


carry the)“ 
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WHAT IS NOW TO BE DONE? 
If I am to judge from the language of 
the Morning C ‘hvo viele, and from what 
one hears in the streets, RESIGNA- 
|'TION is the course that the Ministers 
must pursue. Indeed, it is the only 
course that they can pursue, unless the 
Kinc consent to a dissolution. I 
he is, as 
[said in the Register so often alluded 
to, though a Kine, still but a man; 
and, as a man, he must have his opini- 
ons, his doubts, and his fears, as well 
as other men. It is clear to me, in- 
‘deed, that his interest is, above that of 
all other men, involved in the passing 
of this bill; but still, it would be to 
make the kingly office a burden that no 
‘man could bear, to hold that he is not 
to exercise his ju: Igment, and act ac- 
cording to that juc dgment. It is clear 
as di light, that the reform cannot be 
made by this present Ministry without 
‘a new Parliament ; and, therefore, for 
them to proceed with their Committee 
|is only to plunge themselves deeper 
and d eeper in inextricable difficulties. 
They are now beaten on a point which, 
jaccordi ung to their own avowal, they 
' deemed of vital importance to their mea- 
sure. ‘* The basis and pedestal of their po- 
|* litical existence as a cabinet, is, accord- 
ing to their own confession, knocked 
“from under them.” To attempt to 
cling to office after that would only be 
|to re-act the miserable drama of 1807. 
Well, but shat is to happen if they re- 
The Edinburgh Review, in its 
last number, evidently anticipates this 
result. They anticipate that another 
faction will come in, whom they deno- 
| minate “the Herrisses, the Perens, 
jand the Goutsurns,” whom they call 
|** miserable tricksters.’ It is very curi- 
ous that this is precisely the appellation 
which these Reviewers gave to Perce- 
vat and his set in 1807! The Whigs, 
when taunted by their opponents for 
endeavouring to cling to office after 
they had withdrawn the Catholic Bill, 
apologised for their conduct by saying 
that “it was their duty to remain to 
keep a set of tricksters out of power.” 
Those tricksters got into power, how- 








ever, and held it snugly for twenty-four 
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yore excluding 
pletely as if they 
foreigners. The cases are very different, 
I aie ; for the Reform 
whole nation at its back ; 
Grey could but have bee: 
add the BALLOT to the other parts of 
his plan, he might have res toned with 
the certainty of petitions to the Kine 
from every county, city, town, and vil- 
lage in the kingdom, to recall Lord 
Grey, and dissolve the Parliament. 

I think that the result would be the 
same now ; for there is so much of real 
good in this bill, that all men who do | 
not live on the abuses; all men, in all 

ranks of life, are eager for its adoption. 


and, if Lord 


my readers, the decision of Lord Grey | 
may have been taken, and may be pup- | 
licly known ; but, be that decision what 
it may, and be the intrigues and the 
workings of factions what they may, 
the cause of reform cannot go back: the 
country feels the good of it by anticipa- | 
tion: itis a feast prepared ; they smell 
it from the kitchen; and woe to them 
who would come and announce to them | 
that there is to be no dinner. 

The Edinburgh Review, the brains 
of whose writers always run upon the 
comforts of place and emolument, 
manifestly entertain fears, that the op- 


the Whigs as com-! 
had been a set of | 


Bill has the | 


brought to" 


‘several parts of the House. 
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“that without some such calculation, 
they are worse than frantic if they 
attempt to break up the existing 
“Government, wholly incapable as 
‘ they are of forming any other, except 
by com ing round to na principles of 
‘reform.” This is, to be sure, pushing 
petted to a great extent; but, 
the thing is by no means impossible. 
There were some passages in the speech 
‘of the Attorney- Ger vera whict h seemed 
to indicate a most horrible degree of 
misgiving. Soon after the beginning 
of his speech (the Chronicle obs serves), 
areat impati nce was manifested from 
After the 


‘noise had subsided, the report makes 
Before this paper will reach the eve of} him proceed in the following curious 


—— 


oa 





i 
! 
| 
| 
| 


lee 


manner. es cae 
attention to his words : 
“He had a solemn and important 
duty to discharge, and he would not 
‘ be deterred from disc harging it by any 
manoeuvring, let it proceed from what 
quarter it might, on an occasion such 
as that he was not to be cried down, 
or coughed down. Clamour out of 
‘* doors had been spoken of, but if a con- 
“* tinuance of the interruption to which 
he was exposed were continued, he 
would not hestiate to call it clamour ; 
‘he would not hesitate to designate it 
‘as a measure to keep the House from 


reaaer to pau 
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““ 


se 


“e“ 


position, having beaten and turned out | “ coming to a vote, and getting rid of 


the Ministers, will come in themselves ; 
and, as in the case of the Catholic Bi 11, | 
bring in this very bill themselves, and | 


call upon the Whigs to support them. | 


The words of the Reviewer are those: 
** Another thing must be also reckoned 
‘ upon in the prospects of these enemies 
“of the bill. They have found by 
‘ experience that the present Ministers 
‘are utterly incapable of opposing, 
‘while excluded from office, the mea- 
‘sures they had themselves recom- 
‘mended while in power. So that we 
‘verily do believe the men we are 
“‘ speaking of, if they entertain any 


“serious thought of power, look for- 
“‘ ward to carry the bill now in pro- 
“* gress, if they can do no better, with 
“ the aid of the present Ministers, only 
“ changing sides in the two Houses of 
Sure we are of this, 


** Parliament. 


' 
; 6 





“* the motion for the present. Now, sup- 
* posing they succeded in getting rid of 
‘ the measure in its present form, and 
prevented a reduction of more than 
twenty Members, leaving the whole 
number 658, they would still have 
left to them a variety of perplexing 
considerations, which might really 
prevent their coming toa satisfactory 
conclusion upon the subject during 
the present session, and that result, in 
the hands of an enemy, might be 

made the means of defeating the bill. 
He therefore conceived the friends of 
the measure could not adopt a course 
“ more unwise and imprudent than to 
“ give the slightest sanction to a pro- 
“position which should have the 
** effect of embarrassing the operations. 
“of the committee. Very possibly the 
“ gallant General, the Member for Li- 
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“verpool, might say to them, they!“ which was supported by pretty stout 
might split Liverpool into several “ petitions—it was an hypothesis which 
districts, and give to each a repre-,“* did not demand the clamour of ‘ an 
sentative, and so fill all the possible,“ infuriated multitude ’ for its support, 
vacancies. That certainly might be a.“ nor the aid of ‘ @ tyrannical press’ for 
mode of disposing of the measure; “ its propagation. A noble Lord had 
but after what had recently occurred ; “ referred to the fact, that it had gone 
in Liverpool, he should have little |“ forth to the people, and been believed 
difficulty in affirming, that no more | ** by them, that the present bill would 
effectual means could be adopted for | “ neither give them food or clothes—he 
defeating the measure than the adop- KN believed there was no part of Eng- 
tion of any such proposition. (Cheers.) | ‘land, with the exception of those dis- 
“ Yes: it would defeat the measure, |“ tricts which in the month of Novem- 
and the honourable Gentleman oppo- | “ ber were disturbed, where such gross 
| 


. 


. 
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- 


. 


- 
- 





© 


‘site denied the observation, plainly | *‘ ignorance prevailed. Suppose they 

avowing that he admitted its truth.|‘ were inquiring into any similar case, 

He wished to know, was the hon.|“ referring to a different body of per- 

Gentleman a friend to the bill; did |“ sons, how would they proceed ? 

he propose the amendment in| ‘* Would they not proceed by inquiring 

amity, and with the view of doing |“ into particular acts of delinquency ; : 
the bill a service? If so, he could | and if it were agreed that the House 7 
inform him that nothing could be|“ was not adequate to the discharge of : 
more calculated to do the bill anj|“ the duties which the constitution im- : 
injury ; in fact, nothing more calcu- |‘ posed upon it, what remained to be | 
“lated to defeat the measure alto-|“ done but to reform it, and how were : 
gether; there was certainly no pro-|‘ the means of reform to be devised 

position upon which the enemies of “ except by inquiring into particular | 
the bill would dweil with more plea- |‘ cases of delinquency? Much had | 
sure. It had been said that the/|‘‘ been said of intimidation. (The up- : 
present bill was a concession made to | “‘ roar, which, during the greater part | 
public clamour. He hoped he might |“ of the honourable and learned Gentle- | 
be permitted to say that there was | ‘* man’s s specch, was kept up with little 
not in that House—not in the coun- |“ intermission, here rose to a height 
try, one man less disposed to yield to} ‘* which rendered him quite inaudible.) 
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“* that degrading influence than he was.|“‘ He was next understood to advert 
‘“‘ He would not go one step in obedience |“ to an observation of an honourable 
“to it; but, at the same time, he} ‘‘ Member opposite, that if the present ‘ 
“‘ would say, that the possible imputa- |“ Government were not in a condition ' 
“tion of yielding to such an influence |“ to carry on the affairs of the coun- 
* would not deter him from manfully | “ try themselves, they would at least 
“avowing his determination to support | ‘‘ place those affairs in such a situation ; 
“‘ to the utmost that which he thought | “‘ as that no other Cabinet could take 
““ was likely to carry into effect the | their places; but that was language : ; 
* long-cherished and always unchanged | * which ought not to be held, and é . 
“ opinions which had governed his po- |“ which certainly should not have the ‘ é; 
“ litical conduct—would not deter him |“ effect of influencing the conduct of the J; 
“ from labouring to promote that which | “* present Gov ernment. He conceived é 
“* the country had received with accla- |‘ that the vote of the present night : 
“ mations, and which, if rejected, they |‘‘ would be decisive of the question of “ 
“ would hear of the rejection with the | *¢ Reform. It had been said that the : 
“‘ deepest disappointment, and which, | “ Duke of Wellington and Lord Grey ‘ 


‘ 


. 


if adopted, they would receive with |‘ dictated to their respective parties. — 
rejoicings and gratitude. (Cheers.)| ‘ Sir R. Peew denied that he had said ‘ 
“ He was putting the matter hypothe- |‘ that either of those noble Persons had 
‘tically, but it was an hypothesis |‘ assumed the office of Dictator. He . 
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‘* merely said that they were possessed 
“‘ of great authority. All he meant to 
“ convey was, that they represented the 
“two extremes, and between those 
“there wag no intermediate opinion. 

“ The Arrorney-GeneRAL resumed, 
“ briefly explaining the view which he | 
“ had taken of the observations of the 
*‘ right hon. Baronet, proceeding to ob- 
* serve, that hon. Members on the other 
“ side of the House might perhaps at- 
“tempt to form an Administration 
“ without the Duke of Wellington; for 
“after his declarations, he could not 
“ again assume office with those who, 
“though against the present measure, 
** were favourable to a reform of their 
** own devising ; and he could not help 
“ saying, that an Administration formed 
“ of them without the noble Duke, would 
‘* be like the performance of the tragedy 
“* of Hamlet, the part of Hamdlet being 
“ left out by particular desire. (The 
“noise and confusion again attaining a 
“ great keight)— 

““ Lord Joun Russstr rose to claim 
“\a patient and impartial hearing for 
“his hon. and learned Friend ; though 
“the hour was late, it was not so late 
*“‘as they had debated upon other oc- 
* easions, and both he and his hon. and 
* Jearned Friend would, he conceived, 
“* be entitled to a hearing. 

“The Arrorney-GENERAL, in con- 
“ tinuation, went on to say that hen. 
** Members opposite made no proposi- 
** tion, lest, as they alleged, it would 
** embarrass the Governgnent ; but surely 
“nothing could be more calculated to 
“* create embarrassment than the course 
*‘ which they had taken. He had not 
“ the slightest doubt that, sooner or later 
**—and but a little sooner or later— 
“ this measure must pass. Ithad been — 
** prepared in integrity, with an honest 
“* desire to remedy existing and acknow- 
“ ledged abuses, and it had been die- 
“ tated by necessity—the necessity of 
“ maintaining the valued institutions of 
“the country in their entireness and 
“ purity. He had no doubt that this 
“ division would decide the fate of the 


“ last night; and who, consistently with 
“the tenor and opinions of his life, 
“* after the question had been put, would 
“ be surrounded by the friends of his 
“* youth.” 

The Attorney-General seems to have 
been shockingly flustered by the con- 
tinual interruption which he experienced. 
He ought, for this especial occasion, to 
have borrowed a little brass from a 
Northern Member who has such abun- 
dance of it to spare, and which is proof 
against every thing that the wit of man 
can devise. We gather from this speech, 
however, the despondency of the 


speaker; his awful anticipations of 


another ntinistry being formed! This 
anticipation seems to have bewildered 
him considerably ; and to have deprived 
him of that clearness of conception, and 
distinctness of expression so necessary 
upon such an occasion ; and his embar- 
rassment must have been greatly height- 
ened by the kind and urgent interference: 
of Lord Joann Russexv to obtain him a 
patient hearing. However, observe, 
that he, who ought to understand the 
matter well, implores the friends of the 
bill to vote against the amendment, 
because the adoption of the amendment 
would unquestionably defeat the Bill. 
He states expressly that he has no doubt 
that this division will decide the fate of 
the bill, He again asserts, that the pre- 
sent night would be decisive of the ques- 
tion of Reform. He says, indeed, that 
he has not the “slightest doubt, that, 
sooner or later, this measure must pass.” 
This is but cold comfort, and especially 
for the ministry. It is manifest, indeed, 
from the tone, the manner, and the 
words, of this speech, and of the other 
speeches of the Ministers, that they see 
that they are defeated; that they fear 
that the King will not dissolve the Par- 
liament ; and that that parliament will 
not suffer them to remain in office, if 
one could suppose it possible that they 
would still cling to that office. 

I have not the smallest idea that Lord 
Grey himself would remain in office 
after being defeated with regard to this 





“ bill; and he, for one, should be most 
“ happy to find himself by the side of a) 
“* noble Lord who addressed the House | 


measure ;-but, | am very far from being 
positive with regard to the part which 
some, at least, of his colleagues would 
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be willing to act in such a case. 
have all undoubtedly given their assent 
to this measure; but they may not be 
so strictly bound to stand or fall by it 


as he is. He has been the great pro- 
jector : it is his measure; and, if ear- 
ried, a very moderate portion of the 


public applause would attach itself to 
them. ‘The greater part of them have 


been, all their lives, decided enemies of 


parliamentary reform ; and if they have 
for the moment yielded to the sug- 
gestions of his master-mind, it does not 
follow that they are to persevere to that 


extreme point which he would persevere | 


to for the sake of carrying this measure 

So that those calculations are fallacious | 
which bind them up along with him; | 
and itis very far from being impossible, | 
that a considerable part of the present 
Ministry would not think it inconsistent | 
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the cry of “ demagogues,” and of * de- 
signing and evil-minded men,” that 
have now to be answered by the bo- 
roughmongers: it is the grave and 
solemn chi ges brought against them 
by Lord Joun Russe LL, whose words 
we have only to repeat; whose speech 
will, in future, be our text-book; and, 
that old accusation against us, that we 
are not agreed as to any plan of a ree 
form, will no longer avail our enemies ; 
for here is the plan, and that, too, in 
the shape of a bill, and that bill read a 
second time, and thus sanctioned in 
principle by the Parliament itself. Under 
such circumstances, it will be impossible 
for any Ministry to carry on the affairs 
‘of the country, or even to keep it tran- 
quil; and the country never can know 
peace any more until a reform to this 
extent be carried. For my own part, [ 


to form part of another by which he | ihave no predilection for persons; I do 


might be supplanted. ‘The speculation 
of the Edinburgh Review, that the men 
who supplant Lord Geey will very 
speedily adopt his bill, and call upon 
him to support it, is by no means so 
wild as one might at lirst sight imagine. 
To take the Duxe « again, and set the 
whole people at defiance, is too bold a 
thing to be thought of ; 
middle course, which is to take a man 
who is not committed at all upon the 
subject, to make him propose a reform, 
seemingly different, but coming by de- 
grees to what will satisfy the people ; 
and, strange as the opiuion may seem, I 
should not be very much surprised if 
such a ministry were to adopt substan- 
tially all the provisions of this bill, and 
the ballot into the bargain; and then 


not care a straw by whom the thing is 
done, so that it be done. I should like 
for it to be done by Lord Grey; be- 
cause, in the first place, the honour is 
due to him, and because the gratitude 


which the country will owe him would 


but there is a! 


give him great strength as to ulterior 
measures. But, so that it be done, I 
care not if even Peet or GouLBuRN or 
even Herries be the instrument. [ 
care not a straw who is minister and 
who not, so that the rotten boroughs be 
destroyed, and there be a House of 
Commons freely and fairly chosen by 
the people. There are many motives 
existing in the breasts of great numbers 


of persons by whom Lord-Grey is sur- 


' 


a, 


we should have the measure carried in | 


Opposition to the very man who has 
proposed it! And if all this were to 
take place, it would not be a bit more 
surprising than was the introduction 
and carrying of the Catholic Bill. 

The people, therefore, need not de- 
spair. Reform has been begun; and it 
must be finished. No Ministry can 

carry on the affairs of the country, i 
future, without it. Every ses hn 


ment, every suffering (and there will 
be enough of both), will be cons tantly 
ascribed to a want of Reform. 


It is not 


| 








rounded, to induce them to wish to see 
power in other hands than his. It is a 
great vice, but it is a vice so very com- 
mon as hardly to subject men to very 
heavy censure, to entertain a dislike to 
others merely because they are so vastly 
our superiors in those endowments 
which men generally covet. He who 
possesses this species of superiority al- 
ways stands upon a dangerous eminence; 
is always a target for the shafts of envy 
and of hatred: men submit to supe- 
viority; but they submit with reluctance ; 
and, since to raise themselves to an 
equality they feel to be impossible, they 
are gratified by every thing tending to 
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pull the superior down to their own! 
level. On this eminence stands Lord 
Grey, at the present moment, than 
which there has not been one, for the 
last two centuries, less abundant in men | 
of distinguished ability. 

All these causes are now in powerful 
operation. They are tossing the nation 
backward and forward from one hope 
to another, and from one fear to another: 
when the turmoil will end no one can} 
tell ; but one thing is clear to every man 
of common sense; and that is, that 
there never can be real tranquillity 
again in this country until there be a 
complete changeand renovation through 
the means ofa Parliamentary Reform not 
less extensive than that which has now 
been proposed. 

I conclude this article on Wednesday. 
To-morrow may bring forth something | 
decisive with regard to the steps to be | 
taken by the Minister: if so, I shall 
have to notice it in this present Register ; | 
if not, my notice of it must be deferred 
till my next. 


| 





Wa. COBBETT. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Thursday morning, 21st April.—As_ 
far as I can learn, and, indeed, 1 have! 
no source of information but that of the | 
newspapers, the Parliament is io be| 
dissolved forthwith. The Courier of 
last night, and the Morning Chronicle 
of this morning, state this in the most 
positive terms. I need not say how 
glad I am that this determination has 
been adopted by the Ministers, and that 
the King has given his consent to it, | 
especially after the ominous accounts | 
which had been published relative to 
the disposition of his Majesty as to this 
matter. The Courier, which is, in 
reality, the Ministerial paper, which | 
name I give it without imputation of | 
blame to them, because some org 
they must have of this literary de-| 











scription: this paper of the 19th in. {« 


stant hinted that his Majesty disap- |“ 
proved of the details of the bill; that is | “ 
to say, then, of the bill itself. The) 


Mor ning Chronicle of the next day said | 
that it was asserted openly that the King 
would not consent to dissolve the Par- |“ 





these facts. 
that a dissolution will take place. 
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liament; and, as we have seen, in the 
former part of this article, it said that 
dissolution or resignation must take 
place, and that it believed that the latter 
would be the course that Ministers 
would have to pursue. 

It was impossible not to conclude 
from this that the King was hostile to 
the measure, and that he would not 
give his consent to a dissolution of the 
Parliament. It now appears that.a cabi- 
net council was called on the Oth, at ten 
o'clock in the morning ; that the council 
remained in deliberation up to two 
o‘clock, and that, during the sitting of 
the cabinet council, Lord Grey left his 
colleagues two or three times, and pro- 
ceeded to St. James’s Palace, where he 
had audiences of the King; and finally 
that the result was, the determination 
of the Ministers to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, and the assent of his Majesty to 
that measure. 

For my part'l know nothing of any of 
i do not even now know 
[ 
believe it, however, most firmly, and 
that I rejoice at it 1 need not repeat, 


| having constantly urged the necessity 


of it, ever since the division took place 
‘on the second reading. It is exceed- 
ingly to be lamented that this measure 
should have been delayed so long as 
to fill the people’s minds with fear as 
to the disposition of his Majesty re- 
lative to this important affair. The 
Morning Chronicle of this day says : 
“ After the vote of Tuesday night, 
“ Ministers had no longer a choice 
‘* whether or not Parliament should be 
dissolved. We knew the course they 
would pursue. We knew that they 
would nobly redeem their pledges. 
We have now the satisfaction of being 
able to announce that a dissolution 
* has been determined on, and we can 
= “ confidently assure our readers, that an 
‘ immediate dissolution may be "counted 
on. We knew that the reports, so 
industriously circulated, of a deter- 
mination on the part of his Majesty 
not t2 consent to a dissolution were 
‘* without foundation; for the choice of 
a Ministry who accepted of office only 
on the condition of being authorised 


‘ 
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“to propose reform, and the approba- 
“tion of their plan of reform neces- 
“* sartly implied approbation of the con- 
“* stitutional means which might be re- 
“* quisite to give effect to it; and there- 
“ fore, we could not for a moment en- 
“* tertain the supposition, so injurious to 
“ the reputation for sincerity and good 
“« faith of a sovereign who has always 
** been supposed to possess these virtues 
“in a very eminent degree, that he 
““ would allow his servants to feed the 
“ country with hopes of a reform which 
“« he was yet determined should not be 
** obtained with his good will.” 

What! blame people for indus- 
triously circulating reports which you 
yourself led the way in circulating ! 
You first excite the doubts and fears, 
and then say that you could not for a 
moment entertain the supposition of 
their having any ground to rest on: 
first, fill the whole town, aye and the 
whole country, too, with alarm upon 
the subject ; first say, that dissolution 
or resignation must be the course of 
the Ministers, and give your opinion in 
favour of resignation; and then affect 
to blame people for circulating a report 
of the King’s determination not to 
dissolve. You will write tiil there is 
not another pen full of igk left in the 
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question at all, was to place the King 
in a situation in which he never ought 
to have been placed. The mail coaches 
of last night carried the doubts and 
the alarm all over the kingdom. It is not 
necessary to say what feelings those 
doubts must have inspired. It is not 
necessary to say this; but we may con- 
fidently say, because itis written by the 
pen of nature herself, that such feelings, 
when once awakened, never leave the 
breast in the state in which it was before. 
It was, above all things, to be desired, 
that not the smallest doubt should be 
excited in the minds of the people with 
regard to his Majesty's conduct and 
disposition in this affair. It was to be 
desired, for the sake of those “* institu. 
tions of the country,” of which so much 
has been said, that the boroughholders 
should yield with a good grace, and 
conciliate the people by so yielding ; 
but, can there be a friend to the institu- 
tions of the country, and to the great 
institution of all, who does not lament 
the exhibition of a Cabinet Cauncil, the 
chief of which is going backward and 
forward to the King upon the subject of 
his consent to a measure so absolutely 
necessary to the success of this bill ? 
Can there be a real friend of a Govern- 
ment in King, Lords, and Commons ; 














world, before you will persuade the|can there be a man in the whole coun- 
people to believe, that you did not be- | try, who does not entertain a wish to 
lieve, only yesterday morning, that the} see the whole of this ancient fabric 
King would not give his consent to| overthrown, who does not lament that 
the dissolution.» I am very loath to | things were brought to this pass ; and 
impute blame in any degree to the | especially when it might have been so 
author of so much good as is contained | easily avoided? Does any man believe, 
in this Reform Bill; and I am_ not| thatthe stories about the proceedings at 
presumptuous enough to pretend that | Windsor will not have done harm pro- 
there might not be motives quite suffi- | digious ? However, let us hope that 
cient to induce Lord Grey to postpone | the thing is settled now; and let as 
the bringing of the matter to this} hope also, that the aristocracy who are 
issue; but, according to that which opposed to the bill, will, at last, give 
appears on the surface of things, [| way with as good a grace as they can. 
cannot help believing that his Majesty | If their minds admitted of just impres- 
might have been spared the risk of | sions upon this subject, those impres- 
exciting suspicions and alarms inthe sions would be made by the speech 
breasts of the people. Yesterday made by Mr. Haw«ins in the House 
morning, it was notoriously @ question| of Commons the night before last, 
of dissolution or resignation. This was|a speech which, according to my 
the tone of all the papers friendly | judgment, was the finest that I ever 
to the measure. It was manifestly a} read in my life, and which, if I have 
question, at the least; and to make ita| not room for it now, I should think it 
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my duty to insert in my papers as soon ‘as well as the feeling of generosity, are 
as possible, not only in justice to the brought into full play ; aad all that was 
speaker, but as a pattern for the imi-| wanted to make the scene which Eng- 
tation of every young man in England|land now presents to the world the 
who shall have occasion to address a| yrandest that that world ever witnessed, 





public body on political matters. I 
suppose that the dissolution will now 
take place very speedily. The people 
stand in need of no advice as to what 
their conduct ought to be with regard 
to that dissolution. Their conduct has 
been so admirable, in every part of the 
country; they, and particularly the 
working classes, whom the bill ex- 
cludes from the direct exercise of the 
right of suffrage, has been marked by 
prudence, by moderation, by disin- 
terestedness, by magnanimity, by public 
spirit, such as the world never before 
beheld, except, perhaps, in the outset of 
the American Revolution; and, even 
in that case, the devotion to country did 
not surpass that which we have now 
beheld. 

This conduct, on the part of the 
millions in Scotland, in Lreland, as well 
as in England, give the lie, and that, 
too, in the most pointed manner, to all 
those who have treated them as “ pea- 
sautry ” and as “ rabble.” They are not 
to have precisely what they had fre- 
quently prayed for; an abstract, but 
still a clear right is to be withheld from 
them: but do they complain; do they 
repine; do they clamour for any-thing 
more than that which 
have tendered them? On the contrary, 
all eagerly rush forward, out-voters, 
populous towns which were to have 
no Members, scores of thousands as- 


the Ministers | 


|is, disinterestedness and public spirit on 


the part of the aristocracy, equal to that 
which is so amply displayed by the 
working people. 

And is this the people of whose en- 
croachments, and of whose sinister de- 
signs and latent intentionsthat aristocracy 
are afraid? Such forbearance never was 
practised by any common,people upon 
| the face of the earth. ‘There can be no 
doubt in the mind of any rational man 
that it was the formidable attitude of 
the people, their resolution to recover 
their rights, that emboldened the Mi- 
nister to propose this salutary measure. 
|He has the honour, and always will 
have the honour, of being the author of 
the measure; but every man knows, and 
/ no man betterthan himself, that he would 
‘not have dared even to propose this 
| measure, if he had not had the people 
'heartily at his back. They know this 
‘as well as he; and yet, with what 
admirable forbearance they have exer- 
_cised their mighty power! Represented 
| by one man, as disaffected to the mea- 
/sure, as craving for more, as discon- 
'tented and as being envious of the 
|middle class, to whom the right of 
| voting is given; thus represented, they 

have hastened, from all parts of the 
| kingdom, to disclaim the foul imputation. 
|In short, conduct so truly admirable 
| never was before witnessed on the part 
of any people, conduct so clearly prov- 








sembled together, who were to have ing that they have always been sincere 
no direct representatives; all hasten/in their prayers and professions, and 
forward voluntarily to declare that that their superiors in rank and wealth 
here is so much of good, that they are| may safely confide in their justice and 
contented and grateful. All seem | moderation. And, what is the return 
ready to make sacrifices; all seem/ that they have met with? I do not 
ready to say, and they do say, Think| answer for the truth of the following 
not of us: here is the safety and salva-| paragraph, taken from the Morning 
tion of our country, to secure which we | Chronicle of to-day, describing the con- 
are ready to sacrifice every personal | duct of the enemies of Reform in conse- 
consideration. Great and glorious was | quence of the supposed decided victory, 
the conduct of the people of England in| in the House of Commons, on Tuesday 
the case of the unfortunate Queen Caro-| night: ‘ The anti-reformers were ex- 
line ; but this is a matter ofastill higher | “ tremely lavish of their money yesterday. 
order; here the sound understanding, | ‘ The Dukeof Northumberland gave five 
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** guineas to the bell-ringers of St. Mar- 
** tin’s, to ring a peal, in consequence 
*‘ of the majority. The an jh Church 

Parsons, in several parishes, testijying 
“ their joy in like manner.” Ido not 
know that this is t if it be true, 
what a return is t the generous 
conduct of the Let us hope, 
however, that a! the aristocracy 
will so act as to r 


‘pee 
veri 


ruc 5 dua 


this good-n atured ant i for ivi: x people ; 
and that England will now exhibit to 
the world an example of patriotism 


worthy of oys fores: uthers in their best 
days. 

I cannot conclu 
to my readers, that, after all, 
the dissolution efficta!'y announced be- 
fore I shall feel entirely satisfied on the 
subject. There is a tardiness in the an- 
nouncement which [do not like; and 
though we are always prone to listen to 
our wishes, I cannot say that [am even 
yet entirely divested of my fears upon 
this point. There has been such an ob- 
stinacy on the part of the foes of reform ; 
they have been so persevering; they 
have s» constantly shown that they had 
a firm reliance upon something ; 


1 


nounced, I shall have doubts 
upon the subject. 
at all of the final triumph of the cause 
of reform; I know that that cause 
cannot go back one inch; but I am 
anxious to see the cause triumph by 
those peaceable means ; those means 
so well-known to the laws of the coun- 
try; I am so anxious that it should 
succeed without giving a shock to the 
form and frame of the Government 
which has so long existed, and under 


my 


which the country has been so great! 


and so happy ; and I am so firmly con- 
vinced that this peaceable settlement 
cannot take place without a dissolution 


of this present Parliament, that, in spite | 


of my wishes, I cannot help listening 
to my fears. However, a few hours 
will determine the question, though, 
perhaps, not before this paper will go 
to the press. 

Fraipsy Mornixc.—The dissolution 
will take place in three or four days. 
A great body of the people of West- 


Cu 


or ruin the good-will of 


that | 
until I see the dissolution officially an- | 
| 


I have no doubt! 
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with praiseworthy 
wed the Kine to dis- 


have, 
petiti 


minster 
promptitude, 


solve the Parliament. Every other 
body of the people should follow the 


if there be time before the 
ially announced. 
shall have been 


example, i 
dissolution be offic 


When the dissolution 


oficra I] yY  annou: ced, addresses of 
‘HANKS should pour in upon the 
King, from ali parts of the cour itry, and 
that, too, as speedily as possible. It is 


our daty to support hin, and to prove 
our heart-felt gratitude to him, on this 


occasion. 





e without observin go | 
I must see | 
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sea 


CUi 
which a si ice in the 

House of Commons on Wednesday 
night last, is well worthy of attention. 
Mr. Lennarp, ia pres enting a petition 
from the non-resident freemen of the 
Borough of Maldon, expressing them- 
selves ready to sacrifice their private 
interests for the sake of the public good, 
said, that, 

He would offer that Petition to the Member 
for Preston as one amoug many proofs that 
| he had mistaken the feeling of the people of 
this country. He (Mr. Lennard) was satis- 
fied that many, not only of those who derived 
no immediate and personal advantage from 
| the bill, but that many of those who would be 
subjected by it to personal sacrifices, were, 
nevertheless, on public grounds, most anxious 
to give it their support. 

Mr. Hunr said that the people were un- 
doubtedly in favour of the bill, so faras dis- 
franchisement of the rotten beroughs went; 
‘but he was also sure that they supported it 
because they expected to get some relief in 
consequence of the measure, 

Mr. Hume observed, that all persons who 
gave up private privileges for the attainment 
of a great public object deserved praise for 
their conduct. Such had been the course 
pursued by the hon. Member for Chichester 
and by Sir Sandford Graham, and in both in- 
stances from the purest motives. The hon. 
Member for Preston did not do justice to the 
| sentiments of the people, and he (Mr. Hume) 
had the authority of Mr. Doherty, of Manches- 
ter, for declaring thut the hon. Member's re- 
| presentations of the opinions of the people of 
that town were most erroneous. 

Mr, Hunt said, that amongst other contra- 
dictions that had been offered to his assertions, 
the hon. Member Yor Staffordshire had said 
that he should be able to lay before the House 
a petition from Dalsten, denying that the re- 
formers of that place entertained the opinions 
which Mr. Hunt had attributed to them on 


| A scene 
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the subject of Reform. He (Mr. H.) knew 
the efforts that had been made to obtain the 
signatures to that petition, and he knew also 
that for five shillings he could obtain any num- 
ber of signatures he might require to any pe- 
tition. (Cheers.) He repeated his assertion, 
that the country was not favourable to the 
bill, Ministers bad not shown that any good 
would he effected for the purpose by that 
measure, nor bad they, on their parts, evinced 
a wish to reduce the burdens of the people. 
They had even gone so far as to tell the coun- 
try that no reductions of taxation could be 
effected | ( Hear.) 

Mr. Hume was only desirous to defend 
those whom the hon. Member for Preston had 
misrepresented, and had no wish to attack 
that Gentleman. He and those who agreed 
with him were willing to take by the bill all 


the good they could obtain, and at the same | 
time that they by no means accused the hon. | 


Member for Preston. They regretted that he 
acted as a drag upon those who support the 
Ministerial measure of Reform. (Hear.) 

Mr. LyTTLeron presented a petition from 
West Bromwich and other places in the 
county of Stafford in favour of the ministe- 
rial plan of Parhiamentary Reform, and 
he moved that the petition be read at 
length by the Clerk at the Table; which 
having been agreed to, it then appeared that 
the petition referred to an opinion which had 
gone abroad that the working classes were un- 
favourable to the measure of Reform, The 
petitioners denied that statement allogether, 
and, for their own parts, earnestly prayed the 
House that the bill might pass into a law. 

M. Hunt said, that he spoke of the opinions 
of the working classes of Staffordshire, from 
what he conceived to be good information. 

Mr. Lytrieron did not deny that the peti- 
tion had been forwarded with the view of 
counteracting the statement made by the hon. 
Mewber for Preston; that certainly was the 
impressiou upon his mind. 

The SpEAKER was sure the hon. Member 


must now feel satisfied, that a petition calcue | 


lated to produce such an impression ought not 
to have been presented. 

Sir. C. WeTHERELL contended, that a peti- 
tion presented for the purpose of denying any 
statement made by any hon. Member in his 
place in parliament ought not to have been 
received, and he should therefore move that 
it be withdrawn. 

Mr. Rice observed, that the petition only 
stated that the petitioners had heard that 
declarations had been made. This was no 
direct allusion to what had taken place in 
that House; and he was sure that the House 
would not force an inference against the peti- 
tioners, merely because after the petition had 
heen received, the hon. Member who had pre- 
sented it had stated that he believed it refer- 
red to what had taken place in that House. 
Similar declarations had been madc out of 
that House, and it might be to those declara- 
tions that the petition referred, 





The Speaker said he had not interfered till 
he heard the hon. Member who presented the 
petition state that his impression was, that 
it referred ty what had taken place in that 
House. If the impression of the House coin- 
cided with that, they eould not receive it with- 
out violating their own rules. 

Mr. He NT said, that the petition had been 
gcoltup fraudulently in London and sent down 
fo StasJordshive. 

Mr. LYTrLeron was satisfved that there was 
nothing of fraud about the petition, and that 
there was never a more groundless assertion 
than that made by the hon. Member for Preston, 
After a few words from Sir Charles Wetherell 
and Mr. C. Forbes, the petition was ordered 
to be printed. 

it is curious to see the Speaker so 

/anxious to prevent this petition from 
being received. ‘The House did, how- 
| ever, receive it, and cause it to be print- 
l. Sir Cuarces Weruerecr, curious 
indeed, is against the petition being 
received. Colonel Sisraorp, too, in 
the course of the debate, cordially agreed 
vith the Member for Preston, that the 
| Bill “‘ was not acceptable to the people 
\of England.” He said he believed it 
to“ bea fraud upon the country, and 
“the more it was exposed, the more 
“the people would be disgusted with 
4 2? . . . 
|“ it.” How curious is this agreement 
of opinion between the great radical 
'reformer and the man who is for no re- 
| form at all! 


eC 





MR. HAWKINS’S SPEECH, 
| lu the House of Commons, April 19th, 1831. 


| Mr. Hawkins rose and spoke as follows :— 
| As I consider the present motion of the gal- 
| lant General as the first of a series of some- 
| what similar measures, whose tendency, 
| whether intentional or not, will be to defeat 
what may be called the disfranchisement 
| part of the present bill; aud as to all such 
|attempts | am prepared to give the most 
strénuous opposition in my power, I shall, 
perhaps, be sparing the time of the House if 
I take this oppertunity of stating, once for 
all, my opinions on this part of the subject, 
and, as briefly as possible, a few of the 
reasons which have induced me to con- 
sider the Schedules A and B as the most 
important and most indispensable part 
of the present measure. (Hear.) I would, 
most assuredly, Sir, not Lave troubled the 
House now, had I succeeded in catching your 
eye on either of the former debates, and even 
now, were my own interests alone affected by 
the vote which I am about to give, I should 
have preferred giving that vote in silence ; 
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nor would | have obtruded upon the attention 

of the House any reasons for the correctness | 
of those opinions, for the sincerity of which 
such a vote would have been a sufficient 
guarantee. Bat, Sir, the House will probably 
think with me, that the sacrifice, even toa 
great coustitutional necessity, of the privi- 
leges of those who have entrusted their in- 
terests to my keeping, demands a few words | 
in justification of so painful a duty; and the} 
more especially sv, as, in the present instance, 

this sacrifice of them is not rendered less | 
painful to me by any corruption on their 
part. If I had paid, or was about to pay, 
directly or indirectly, by myself or by others, 
a single farthing for the seat I vow hold, I 
might have been expected to reconcile myself 
without regret to this vote, upon the incon- 
trovertible plea that purchase makes property, 
and that I had a right to do what | like 
with my own. (Hear, hear, aud a laugh.) 
But, Sir, as I have no such excuse to 
offer to my constituents, the smallness of 
whose numbers is their only fault, I am 
unable to avail myself of such an application | 
of anew constitutional doctrine either in ex- 
cusing myself to them, or in arguing to the 
House; yet, though I have no such exquisite 
reason, yet I think I have reasons good 
enough, and some few of them I shall, with 
permission of the House, proceed to offer. Of 
course, Sir, [ shall avoid, as strictly as pos- 
sible, all arguments for the mere purpose of 
proving that of which Lam glad to see su 
many have hecome convinced since the 
first introduction of this measure, of which 
this House seems, at last, as unanimously 
convinced as the people—the necessity of some 
reform; but one argument there is which I 
shall notice, inasmuch as the unfairness of its 
sophistry is only equalled by the constancy of 
its repetition. I allude to that class of an- 
tagonists who do not venture into the brunt | 
of the battle with a decided opposition to re- | 
form, but who always entertain a sincere con- | 
viction, at any given moment, that the pre- 
seut is not the right moment for the discus- 
sion of this question (hear, hear, hear), and 
they arrive at such conviction by this ingeni- 
ous dilenmma—when the people are clamorous | 
for reform, they tell us that we ought not to 

concede sach a measure to the demands of 
popular turbulence; and when the people are 

silent, that silence is a proof of indifferenee, 

and therefore the measure need not be passed. | 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 1 will readily allow, Sir, 
to these tacticians all the merit which is due 
for a very skilful disposition of such forces as 
they possess; but it is scarcely necessary to 
remind them, by way of serious answer, that) 
if the turbulence of yesterday was their only 
reason for refusing reform, the tranquillity of 
to-day is a conclusive reason for granting it. 
(Cheers.) If, as they themselves say, we sit 
here to consult the interests rather than the 
wishes of the people, surely, Sir, their pa- 
tience under misgovernment is no more an 
excuse for our denial of their rights, than 











would be their impatience under salutary 
control a reason for surrendering our own, 
(Cheers.) And this allusion to the wishes of 
the people reminds me of one other argument 
of our adversaries, concerning the way in 
which this measure has been received by the 
people of England, which I will notice on ac- 
count of its originality; and at this stage f 
the debate we should be unreasonable indeed, 
if we were not thankful for originality of argu- 
ment in any shape. (Hear, hear.) If one of 
his Majesty’s Ministers had told us, as a proof 
of the merits of this measure, that its ap- 
pearance had been hailed by reformers of all 
parties, and all opinions, as the signal for 
rallying again round that constitution whose 
regeneration they had abandoned in despair; 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had told us how 
this measure had reconciled to the Legislative 
Authority of this House the friends whom its 
corruption had disgusted, and the enemies 
whom its misconduct had exasperated, we 
should have found in the Petitions laid on this 
table since the appearauce of the bill the na- 
tural and satisfactory grounds on which such 
assertions were founded. But whoever ex- 
pected to hear this fact seriously brought 
forward, as it has been, as a reason against 
this bill ?—‘* Your measure must be bad, be- 
cause it is approved by every body.” 

“ Your sins are great, because they are so small.”’ 

( Hear.) 

Sir, ] have heard much in my childhood of 
a precept to this effect—that he who begins 
by attempting to please every-body, will pro- 
bably end by pleasing nobedy; but this is the 
first time 1 have heard either a person or a 
measure abused upon the express greund that 
it actually did please every-body. Surely, 
Sir, the dearth of argument on that side of 
the House has induced hon. Members, iu the 
desperation of this last struggle for political 
existence, to snatch up hastily their adversa- 
ries’ weapons at the risk ‘of cutting their own 
fingers. Sir, I acknowledge this change of 
tone in the Petitions ofthe people; aud I hail 
it as a gratifying prvof (to those by whom 
such proof is needed) that the people are not 
unreasonable ; that they will give up as much 
to the prudence of their rulers as they expect 
to obtain from their generosity; and will 
prove by the example of the present, to those 
whe will not condescend to read the history of 
the past, how very limited a measure of con- 
fidence on the part of a Government in 
the fidelity of its subjeets is repaid—with 
how full a confidence on the part of 
those subjects in the wisdem and inte- 
grity of their rulers. (Hear, hear.) Aud 
now, Sir, that | may keep my promise of 
brevity better than such vows are usually kept, 
I will omit what I would have said on those 
inquiries into the primitive form of our re- 
presentative system, of which we have in 
former years heard so much; and I will more 
willingly give up those doctrines of abstract 
right, so much insisted on by our predecessors 
in this great cause. Ishouldeven be content, 
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fer the purposes of this dispute, to assume|cal honesty should be identified with blind 
that our right to our present liberties is a pre- | fidelity to the landlord or the party leader. 


seriptive right alone; for, by the very same 
evidence whereby this is proved, I claim the 
same prescriptive right to occasional neces- 
sary reform. If I am referred to the records 
of history for the tithe deeds of our representa- 
tive system, that same history telis me of al- 
terations in that system,compared with which 
the present measure dwindles into insiguifi- 
cance. (Hear, hear.) If 1 am told that the 
trausfer of the elective franchise from Gatton 
to Birmingham, without judicial procedure, 
is a violent innovation, | cannot but recollect 
that within little more than a century, two 
independent legislatures have been blotted 
out from the pageof the constitution, (hear, 
hear,) and with them the greater part of the 
represeutaticn whereof they were composed. 
if I am told that the vested rights of the 
sent constituency are inviolable, I ask 
{and though so frequentiy asked before, it 
has never yet received av attempt at an an- 
swer) what has become of the 40s. freeholders 
of Ireland? (Hear.) Sir, that very revelution 
of 1688, which has sometimes been appealed 
to as the definitive resting-place of our con- 
stitutioval ark, as the Sion of our political 
wandering, that revolution which changed the 
succession to the throne, is surély sufficient 
precedent for the disfranchisement of a nomi- 
nation borough. (Hear, hear.) Sir, if the 
success of my own argument were the sole 
interest I felt in this question, | should wil- 
lingly risk the event of the controversy on this 
appeal to historical precedent ; but I will not 
place the cause of the people of England on 
any such narrow ground of defence. We seek 
net this reform as a matter of abstract right, 
but of practical expediency ; we claim it, not 
asthe fruit of historical research, but of his 
torical experience; (hear, hear;) we ask it, 
not because it was so in our forefather’s time, 
but because it would have been so now, had 
our forefathers lived in ours. (Cheers.) Sir, 
® is not enough to tell us that our borough 
system is now what it was 200 years ago. It 
is not enough to tell us that a system of ty- 
rannical compulsion and corrupt influence 
which was in harmony with the violence and 
fraud of the political warfare of those days, 
which was in harmouy with the remains of 
feudal power and the remembrance of feudal 
fidelity, which was suited alike to the selfish- 
ness of their political vices and the sternness 
of their political virtues; it is not enough te 
tell us that such a system is vot grown worse, 
or even that it is considerably improved. 
If the political struggies of those days 
were, compared with the polite encounters of 
our own, the warfare of giants, they displayed 
the selfishness and tyranny of giant natures ; 
and when the bludgeon was the umpir< of 
popular ‘meetings-and the aze of legislative 
assembhies, it was vatural and unavoidable 
that corruption and intimidation should be 
reckoned the two main pi 
Goverument and social order, and that politi- 


of established 








But now, Sir, that the Sunday Pampltilet bas 
superseded the bludgeon of the mob; now, 
that the daily journal has heen admitted, by 
mutual consent, as a fitter arbiter between 
contending factions than the axe; now, that 
the prim schoolmaster is found a more ef- 
fective bugbear to political disturbers than 
the grim headsman, it is too much to demand 
of us the continuance of those means of Go- 
vernment whose worst corruption was unne- 
ticed amidst the greater hideousness of the 
ends to which they were rendered subservient. 
(Hear.) Sir, | never contemplate the discus- 
sious which have passed on this question, but 
I feel myself half a convert to the now un- 
fashionable conduct of the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. I am told that they had, of necessity, 
less experience, and less wisdum than our- 
selves. Less experience I admit they had ; 
but that they had less wisdom | almost doubt, 
when I see that, uulike their descendants, 
they made, to the best of their ability, a prac- 
tical application of that experience to the ne- 
cessities and difficulties which occurred ; and 
were Sir Thomas More really to rise from his 
grave for the purpose of instructing a Poet 
Laureate in political economy, he might weil 
ask us what do we gain by our superior know-~- 
ledge and accumulated experieace, when a 
few sounding phrases and a few hard names 
are sufficient to deter us from putting to a 
practical use the results of that experience, 
and the deductions of that knowledge. (Hear, 
hear.) So much, Sir, for the authority of past 
generations; now a few observations address- 
ed to the reflection and the experience of the 
preseut. Of course, Sir, | shall not be called 
upon at this day, either in or out of this House, 
tu answer an oppovent who seriously pretends 
ignorance of the measure in which our no- 
mination system works, whatever may be his 
opinion of the results which it produces. 
Upon the former of these questions, there is 
no longer either mystery or disagreement ; to 
the lateer I shall briefly address myself. Now, 
Sir, this question of the results of our borough 
system is a question of fact; and it is a 
question of fact which the limits of debate 
preclude us from adducing as satisfactory and 
direct testimony ; for such testimony would 
be nothing less than the political bistury of 
England for such a period as the disputants 
should agree in considering a fair criterion. 
To enter satisfactorily upon such a field of in- 
quiry is, in this place, manifestly impossible ; 
and to touch upon it by quoting a few isolated 
examples is ouly opening a vast magazine 
whence disputants on either side may furnish 
themselves with a species of light weapon of 
equal brightness, but equally indecisive. We 
have been told, for instance, of the talent 
habitually introduced into the House through 
the narrow portal of a close borough ; but we 
have not been told what proportion this talent 
bure to the aggregate mediocrity, not to say 
occasional imbecility, of such introductions. 
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Honourable Members opposite string up their | Petitions (hear, hear); that the agriculturist 
dozen of choice pippins in a golcen row to| winks at, if he does not encourage, the out- 
win our admiration; but we have not been | rages of his labourers, as a circuitous means 
called to notice the bushels of crabs which | of ligitening those taxes which.had disabled 
have sprung from the same stock. (Cheers.) | bim from meeting their demands; it is, Sir, 
And surely, Sir, it would not have weakened | for these reasons that (however our adversa- 
our oppovent’s case, if they had bestowed | ries may persist with a politic affectation of 


some pains iu showing that this talent had;fear to transpose the terms) that Revolution 





been generally applied to the service of the 
country, and not of its possessors and their 
patrons. Napoleon’s servile Senate was a 
collection of the talent, the science, aud the 
experience of France; but we shall hardly 
reler to that as a pattern of a legislative 
assembly. (Hear, hear, hear.) Aud these 
observations, Sir, remind me of what is, 
after all, the fatal objection to such a system 
of election ; that which is, to my mind, the 
decisive reason against the existence of eveu 
the purest of these boroughs. We have 
heard much boasting of the independence of 
our self-elected legislators ; aud if independ- 
ence is always to be measured by irrespousi- 
bility, it is not to be denied that they are 
most aristocratically independent of that 
people whose representatives they are so fond 
of styling themselves. But here, Sir, is the 
fatal taint in the source from whence they 
spring, here is that illegitimacy of origin 
which will ever stand in the way of that 
salutary respect which all rulers, to make 
their rule effective, should enjoy in the eyes 
of the people. Legislators they may be, wise 
and honest legislators if you please, but 
representatives they are not and canuot be. 
Hereditary members of an elective assembly, 
peers in the House of Commons, by their 
presence bere they intercept from the here- 
ditarvy branch of the legislature that popular 
confidence which they cannot enjoy them- 
selves. (Cheers.) Sir, there is nu one re- 
mark which our adversaries are more assidu- 
ous in submitting to our attention than the 
necessity, that a legislative assembly should 
so far enjoy the confidence of the people that 
it should not be obliged to act as the mere 
momentary index of popular will; that it 
should represent the opinions of the com- 
munity upou an average of years, and be 
responsible for the ultimate tendency rather 
than the particular line of its conduct. Sir, 
in this doctrine | most cordially agree: and 
] do, therefore, protest against the continu- 
auce of that system of representation which 
compels the people to interfere with a jealous 
expression of their opinions on each particu- 
lar action of this House that does not fall in 
with their momentary humour; because they 
feel, that whether the ultimate results of that 
action be such as to justify us or not, they at 
least will have no future opportunity of con- 


. . | 
trolling the actors, or of adopting precau- | 


tions agaiust the repetition or continuance 
of the action. It is, Sir, for these reasons 
that the press admonishes us by threats 
instead of advice (hear, hear); that the 


manufacturing artizan enrols his name in! 
affiliated societies, instead of subscribiag it to 


has been called for when reform was wanted ; 
lit is, Sir, to the obstinate continuance of this 
| antiquated corruption that we owe those pe- 
rivdical outbreaks of popular disconteut which, 
since the first French Revolution, have kept 
that people, and among them the greatest 
intellect of the age, in a state of wonder at 
the continued existence of a Constitution 
which only throws off its peccant humours by 
this system of chronic convulsions. (Hear.) 
It is, Sir, to use the language of common 
life—it is because I am obliged to secure, not 
by force, at least by an understood readiness 
to apply it, the good conduct towards me of 
that man to whom I can offer no other mo- 
tives; it is because a very little knowledge of 
human nature would make the most careless 
disposition unwilling to trust for a moment 
out of sight that man who has any power in 
his possessiou, but of whose character | do not 
approve, and over whose actions I have no 
control, (Hear, hear.) But, Sir, as I said 
before, it is quite impossible to prove general 
misconduct, or general merit, by any number 
of particular iustances which the limits of 
debate will permit us to quote; there is but 
ove indisputable criterion to which we can 
appeal in this place; and that criterion must 

be sought by each individual among the re- 
sults of his own observation, and his own ex- 
perience without these walls. That criterion 
of legislative capacity is the general effect 
produced upon public opinion by the conduct 
of such a legislation; a slow, silent, conti- 
‘nuous effect—visible, indeed, through the 
whole of its insidious progress to those whose 

business it is to watch the signs of the times— 
the gathering thunder-cloud of a summer’s 
day—unheeded by less attentive observers, un- 
til the first audible mutterings of its wrath, 
and unnoticed by the multitude in general, 
‘until it burst in storm aud desolation on the 
land. Thisis that unerring criterion to which 
rulers have never yet appealed until the 
‘eleventh hour; this is that indisputable sign 
of the times which Governments never deign 
to notice until they can no longer close their 
‘eyes to the lightning nor their ears to the 
|thunder. (Cheers.) There is, indeed, Sir, 
/on this question of fact—on this question of 
the good or bad results of our present system 
| —one argument which I shall suggest to the 
| House—an application of the old argument 
from cause to effect. What, Sir, is the plain 
state of the case now before this court? Here 
are two parties : one affirming the good effects 
of our nomination system ; the other, at least 
equally numerous, and if not more disinter- 
ested, at least placed in circumstances which 
throw less suspicion over their testimony, af- 
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firming, with as bold an appeal to experience, 
the bad effects of the same system! So far, 
Sir, the testimony in favour of us is at least of 
equal value with that in favour of our ad- 
versaries ; but what will be said when these 
very adversaries join most cordially with us in 
their character of the system which produces 
these much-disputed effects? Why, Sir, 
these very trumpeters of this House—those 
champious of our motley frauchise—allow that 


they are astonished when they contemplate | 


the apparently inadequate causes which pro- 
duce these vannted results; they allow that 


they cannot explain by what miracle of our, 


politico-moral nature such purity is eheen- 
dered of such corruption. (Hear, bear, hear.) 
We infer the existence of bad effects from bad 
causes, Our adversaries join with us in our 
character of the causes, but infer therefrom 
nothing but good etfects. {(Hear.) Thus 
much, Sir, for those who, abandouinug the 


defence of its results. But there is another, 
aud no less numerous class, who, giving up 
both machinery and results as equally inde- 
fensible—who, acknowledging that they see 
here no exception to the old rule of “ Like 
causes produce like effects,’’ demur, never- 
theless, to any proposal for amending the sys- 


(cheers) ; and who now, when such denial is 
no longer possible, think to evade the results 
of their own obstinacy by an affectation of 
sudden discovery, that such blemishes have 
gone tou far—have spread themselves too 
universaliy through the system, to leave avy 
part where a repair may be commenced with- 
out danger of pulling the whole to pieces ? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) And these, Sir, are the 
self-elected champions of our Mouarchical 
Government? And these are the best grounds 
on which they would risk its defence? Sir, I 
am not of their opinion. I have better 
thoughts of that monarchy of England, which 
has withstood far more serious renovation 
than this; I have better thoughts of those 
institutions which our ancestors feared not to 
reform aud repair whenever they saw need so 
to do. I tremble not at their exposure to the 
ordeal of public opinion ; through that ordeal 


| they were never yet passed but they came out 
machinery of our representative system as 
untenable ground, take up their position in| 


tem from an apprehension of danger, whose | 


magnitude, in their eyes, is perphaps to be 


explained upon the old principle of * omne | 


ignotum pro mirifico ;” inasmuch as they have | 


never yet been able exactly to specify what! 
that danger is. The sole difference between | 


them and us is, Shall the decayed parts of 


the system he mended or not? Both are 
agreed how much the system wauts mending, 
hut one party is unwilling to begin so perilous 
a job. Both are agreed that it is in rags and 
tatters; but whenever we begin to thread the 
darning-needle, they exclaim, ‘ Leave it 


alove, in the name of prudeuce—in the name | 


of caution—in the name of Robespierre aud 


Dauton—it is so rotten, that if you attempt io | 


put astitch in the whole will fall to pieces.” I 
will not stop, Sir, toremindsuch objectors what 
niauver of compliment they are paying to the 
old garment which has served their turn so 
loug, and for which they profess such a 
veneration (a laugh); but do they not see 
the inevitable inference which the political 
renovators would draw fro.u this admission ? 
Yould not the answer be ready and irre- 
plicable? If the state of the garment be 
such as you avow, then it is high time to get 
anew one. And is not this, Sir, the dilemma 
in which the obstinate refusal of all the mo 
derate and timely amendmeuts has, for some 
time, placed us ? Have we not been told by 
a loud, if not a stroug party, thatthe Legis- 
lature of England is incorrigible ? thatit is too 
rotten to be patched up, and that it is high 
time to get a new one? And to whom do we 
owe this, but to these whe passed by every 
opportunity for a timely reform, with an im- 
pudent denial of the existence of any blemish 


with equal beauty and with renovated purity 
(hear, hear, hear); from those struggles 
which have exuded the superfluous flesh the 
bone derives its strength aud the sinews their 
elasticity, What these apprehensions of 
danger are it is in vain fur us to ask. Our 
opponeats have on this subject coutented 
themselves with vague generalities, nor have 
they even condescended to place before us 
any intelligible picture of those phantoms 
which exercise so powerful an influence 
over their own imagivations. We cannot, of 
course, be expected to combat those forces 
which will not take the field. We can only 
ask, what danger there will henceforth exist 
which does net exist now? What supports 
the monarchy and peerage now but public 
opinion ? and Low can that support be weak- 
eued when we have enlisted public opinion in 
their favour by granting that reform which, 
of all others, public opinion is now most 
loud'y demauding? (Loud cheering.) We 
have been told, indeed, that the House of 
Peers could not exist without the support 
which it derives from its nominees in this 
assembly. But, Sir, were we to graut this 
we should immediately ask, what supports 
this assembly? If the House of Peers is 
thrown back upon the House of Commons, 
ou what does the House of Commons rely? 
After all the discussions of the theoretical, and 
ihe intrigues of the practical statesman, we 
come ultimately and in the last resort to 
public opinion as the tortoise which is to 
carry the elephant, which carries the minis- 
terial world; aud, however we may cousult 
our distaste for unpalatable remedies, how- 
ever we may think to avoid the bitter ueces- 
sity of physic by attributing our strength to 
the disease of which we are dying; however 
we may flatter our imagined dignity by a 
vaunted independence of popular opinion ; it 
is that popular opinion which is our best 
staff of support, though we will continue to 


insult. it by clinging, to a broken reed. 


(Cheers.) This topic, Sir, reminds me of 
Mr. Canning, and which is thus briefly 
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summed up in his own words:—“If you 
reform the House of Commons on the ground 
of past misconduct, what will you do with 
the House of Lords?”” Now, Sir, this ob- 
jection te reform in general, is shortly and 
conclusively answered by a reference to that 
part of the biN which is now the subject of 
discussion. In the schedules A and B is 
written that which we intend tu do with the 
House of Lords: we intend to deprive them 
of that corrupt and unconstitutional influence 
which they exercise in this House; intend to 
confine them to their own court; we wish 


in future that either House should be what | 
| those of general expediency; they acknow- 


it was intended to be, a court of perpetual 


appeal from the decisions of the other, in- | 
stead of that monstrous anomaly which | 


they now offer to the world of two courts, de- 
sigued to control each other, but ruled in a 
great measure by the same judges, aud con- 
trolled by a mutual influence. (Cheers.) One 
complaiut has been made against the particu- 
lar part of the measure now under discussion, 
which comes with a peculiarty bad grace from 
those by whom it is now put forth; we are 
told of the anomalies both as regards popula- 
tion aud property, which will still defend our 
representative system, as if those anomalies 
could be put for one instant in comparison 
with those which now exist, and as if those 
very persuus would not be the most vociferous 
in scouting such a reform as would be neces- 
sary to sweep away all anomalies whatever. 
(Cheers.) Another complaint I will notice is 
one not directed against the measure itself, 
but against those who have introduced it ; 
and this complaint | approach with some diffi- 
dence of my own Constitutional knowledge. 
Sir, | must confess (and I shall be thankful 
for correction if wrong), 1 must confess that 
I was not aware until the late debates on this 
question, that the appeal of a British King 
from his Parliament to his people was an un- 
constitutional measure. I had thought that 
both the theory aud practice of our Constitu- 
tivu had decided, that a Parliament at issue 
with its constituents on a great Constitutional 
question might, by no unprecedented exercise 
of the Royal Prerogative, be sent back to those 
constituents, if not for further instruction, at 
least for further proofs of confidence. (Cheers.) 
And now, Sir, befure I sit down, one word 
concerning that people of Eugland, to whose 
hopes and wishes, as it seems, his Majesty’s 
Ministers must not even allude in this House, 
without danger of being taunted from the op- 
posite bench, with an appeal to their physical 
force! 1, Sir, shall put forth myself no 
vauuting defiance of that giant power which 
pow sleeps a faithful servant at our feet—that 
power which never yet put forth its strength 
but in our defence, and against which, if once 
it tarn in madness on its master, no 

will avail. (Cheers.) If, asa legislator, I am 
called upon to forget that the people have 
hands, as au Englishman | cannot forget that 


they have hearts; and at all times, indeed, 
but more especially in times like-these, I do 








| consequence. 
_—upon our joint showing of the case, the 





think those hearts worth the wiuning, even at 
the price of my own power. (Loud cheering.) 
We have been accused of attempting by 
a threat of revolution to intimidate those 
very opponents, whose favourite argument 
against this bill—whose staff of reliance, 
if 1 may judge from their cheers, is their 
own fear of revolation as the ultimate 
Why, Sir—threat for threat 


question would only be which way led 
soonest and straightest to revolution. They 
do not defend ackuowledged iniquities of the 
present system upon any other grounds than 


ledge the occasional personal, and constant 
moral, corruption inflicted by our present 
nomination system; but it is the only way, 
forsvoth, of keeping things quiet; the only 
way of saving the monarchy, the peerage, and 
the church. Why, Sir, may we not entertain 
the same fears as our adversaries? Why are 
they to be allowed to allege their own prospec- 
tive cowardice as a reason against that mea- 
sure, in favour of which we must not state 
our present apprehensions? (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, 1 am not afraid of a revolution in 
either case. | am not afraid of that phy- 
sical violence, against which, if we were not 
protected by the guod sense of the people 
of England, the bigotry of their self-elected 
rulers would be but as a broken reed, 
But 1 do think that we shall give no small 
confirmation of that charge of legislative in- 
capacity which is now ringing in our ears, if 
we neglect to repair our house while it is still 
summer, because the wiuter hurricane is not 
yet upou the horizon. (Hear, hear.) It is be- 
cause we can retreat with dignity that I wish 
to retreat now; | wish to exchange that sus- 
picious safety which we owe to the good sense 
rather than to the good wishes of the people, 
to the remembrance rather than to the con- 
tinuance of former affection, to the habit 
rather than to the feelings of past fidelity,—l 
wish to exchange that suspicious safety 
for the holiday security of a people's love. 
(Cheers.) There be some few, | know, ia 
all political parties, who care neither for 
a people’s love nor have faith in a peo- 
ple’s gratitude; whose best political vir- 
tue is a proud consistency in wrong, 

whose highest moral courage is an unreflecting 
security. (Hear, bear, bear.) Where, indeed, 
was ever seen a fabric of time-worn pulitical 
privilege tottering to its fall, tle majority of 
whose possessors have net displayed the same 
idiotic security, amidst the ruin which every 
one else foresaw. (Loud cheers.) 1 will not 
detain the House by quoting fs of that 
melancholy truth, of which political histery 
is but-one long example ; I will go no farther 
back than to the early daysof maoy whom [ 
now address, and ask was it.the firmness. of 
real or the madness of fancied security when 
the Court of Versailles drove. the representa- 
tives-of popular opinion to swear in a Tennis 
| Court their own inviolability and the-regene- 
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ration of France ? (Hear, hear.) Or was it the 
firmness of real or the madness of fancied 
security when, as it were but yesterday, the 
breathless herald of approaching insurrection 
was ordered to wait on the threshold of St. 
Cloud 

** Donec Borbonico libeat vigilare tyranno.” 


(Hear, hear, hear.) What price, not the peo- | 
ple of France alone, but all civilised Europe, 
were compelled to pay for chaining that first! 
madness, is now matter of history; w hat} 
price, not France alone, but all civilised 
Europe are about to pay for chaining this | 
second madness, | dare not trust myself to 
prophesy (cheers); but [ appeal to all impar-| 
tial observers of past and passing events Who | 
have witnessed the reluctance with which that! 
mighty people commenced the struggles for. 
whieh they have paid so much, to say whether | 
that people would not have repaid with a rich | 
return of confidence and love, the voluntary 
sacrifice of antiquated power, worthless and| 
defenceless though it was. (Hear, hear.) That | 
such gratitude would have been felt by the! 
people of France for such sacrifice, | do most 
sincerely believe; that such gratitude will be 
felt by the people of England for far less pain- 
ful sacrifices 1 do most unhesitatingly affirm ; | 
(cheers) and the more gratitude, inasmuch as 
such sacrifices on our part are not yet incul- 
cated by the presence of that other fearful 
alternative. (Cheers.) For the honour of | 
this ancient monarchy, whose perils and 
whose triumphs for so many generatious 
are chronicled in the proceedings of this 
House ; for the sake of this faithful peo- 
ple who have stood by us in the hour of our 
trial, and borne with us in the hour of our | 
pride, let us seize the opportunity which now 
presents itself, to inscribe ourselves on the 
page of history as the first recorded example 
of ** power correcting its own usurpation.” | 
The hon. Gentleman resumed bis seat amidst | 
loud and general cheering. 














SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fieet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making) 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the ig 
ber ; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Turper | 
Trees axp Unperwoop. Svo. 14s. | 


SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any | 
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quantity under 101bs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.93d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100lbs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
I have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. — Any 
quantity under lOolb., 7d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50|lb., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also grown 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.—'The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind, 

COBBETT’s CORN.—I sett THE corn 
at MY sHop IN Boxrt-courr, at Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
number ; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Treatise on Con- 
BpETT’s Corn. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
MITCHELL, G., jun., Brighton, broker. 
BANKRUPTIS. 
GERRISH, W., Bristol, dealer. 


|'GUNNELL, R. G., and W. Shearman, Salis- 


bury-square, Fleet-street, printers. 
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HALSON, A., George-town, Demerara, and 


MOFFETT, W., Great Bell- , Culeman- 
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the last week’s immense arrivals of foreign 


Wlicatl au raised 


in the millers expectations 











of purchasing at a reduced currency, was, 
throughout, tolerably brisk, with wheat, rye, 
' : ; ‘ . > 
3 butcaer. malt, peas, at d seeds, at last Monday’s, with 
XK er. P 1s at Friday’s quotations, with 
’ yr Se beans av advance of 2s per arter. Flour 
Cucl AS, On unt of a further great supply 
ry America, dull of sale, but had not fallen 
in at i! we left the market. 
. : \ -o 
- 1, i a ceccoee soos OUS. WO SaSe 
9 -» sron- h teres 
mol r-l Ch } ide 4 a er. | iN eoeeert sete cess seeesece { to 42s. 
— ch , Bart to 36s 
BANKiI rialy ) ev) Le pED. | BAAT ss coeoete gees eeeeeses > 10 WUSe 
HEEL, T., Gat ud { Fell, Durham.| 7 — | oe Sten eda dea to 46s. 
dra) r | i » Whit Pores » 2. 
BANKRI rs, j ome § ene eeeseeu" to 45S. 
‘ ' ’ ’ f ; Ss 
ALLWRIGHT, Jd., Stra . i Wok ham, | aan a ee ee » Us. 
5 ire, ( BERNS, SMA conc cseccece i0s. to 43s. 
’ " re 7 
AR MSTRO? Rk H ] 2 il! | pets ‘ eeeeesetereew & tO 445. 
BARN rr, d., De ‘ lace, Old Kente- |] 600 6086 600066.2 4s 
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” \ t. PO; ie bee esee.of Oe OO nee 
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CHALA ~H rki Ess corn-dealer. | neebestéeicnce oh. ew ata 
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EE \ ’ | Pant ISION 
baker | at fh, 4 i | Js. to 405 | cwt. 
CRITCHLEY, J., Rye G ¢ .. se , Hew Us. to 44 
r | Pork, India, new.. 118s. Gd. to —s. 6d. 
' 03 ] 
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LEA, J, jun., Worcester, butch es. re 
MILLS, J., Clerkenweil-green, wine-mercht.| ———— Dublin ....—s. tos. 
MONK, C, Frome Sely 1, Somer- Cheese, Cheshire ....00s. to /4s. . 
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’ ' } } ) + . o ye { 
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licensed victu tiller. 
SMITH, G. and R. Foulerton, Gutter-lane, 

warehousemen. 
WOOLSTON, J., King 

seller. 
WRANGHAM, W.,, 


silversmith. 


ston-upon-Hull, toy- 


Louth, 


Lincolnshire, 








LONDON MARKETS 


Mark-Lane, Corn-ExcuancGe, Apri l6.— 

Our arrivals, since this day se’nnight, of 
=. wheat have been great; of English 
malt, English, Irish, and foreign oats and 
flour, E iglish beans and foreign barley, 
moderately good ; of English wheat and bar- 
ley, English peas, English and foreign rye, 
and seeds from all quarters, very limited. 


This day’s market having been numerously | 


attended by both London and country buyers, 


together with the intelligence received this | 


morning from the country signifying that the 
provincial markets were firm, and for the 
most part scantily supplied, and the sellers 
here seeming determined not to submit to 


Friday's depression, the trade, nutwithstanding 





SMITHFIELD—April 12. 

This day’s supply of beasts was rather creat, 
of calves moderate ly good, of sheep, lambs, 
and porkers, limited. ‘The trade was through- 
out very dull, with mutton at an advance of 

| a dey yression of from 2d. to 8d. per 
stone, with beef lamb, and pork, at Friday’s 
Beasts, 2,879; sheep and lambs, 
120, pigs, 160. 


oJ »l 
~i., veal at 


q iotations, 


15,500; calves, 


THE I oer 


ri ss raes.| Wed. Thur. 


i 
793| 795 
ad | 


3 per Cent. 


Dens. Ann. f 7 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 22. 
| The arrivals of Foreign Wheat are again 


large. The market is very dull at Monday’s 
prices. 
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TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


1. On the Dissolution of Parliament. 

2. On the Effects of that Measure. 

3. On what rue PeoPLe ovcur Now 
TO DO. 


Kensington, 27th April, 1831. 
My Frienps, 

Last Friday, the 22d of April, will | 
be a memorable day in the history of 
this country. The transactions of that 
day are recorded in the report (inserted 


in another part of this paper) of the pro- | 


t 
ceedings of the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment, ‘and such proceedings i it is impos- 


sible for you to look at, without calli 


to mind the many scores of times nak I 
have told vou to be prepared 1 for the 
most desperate of deeds on the part of 


the seat-filler 


; ww planar h» +} , omtil tho . 
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| was necessary also to do the thing at 
the time at, and in the manner in 
which, it was done. There was no time 
to be lost: a few minutes later would 
have brought an address from the Lords 
against a dissolution. There was no 
doubt that this address would have been 
carried ; and though it might have been 
rejected by the King, still it would have 
made the breach wider, and have pro- 
duced great embarrassment. As to the 
manner, it was wise in the highest de- 
gree for the King to prorogue the Par- 
liament i person. Indeed, this was 
become, in some sort, necessary, on ac- 
count of the reports about his disin- 
clination to dissolve, about tenders of 








rs, Whenever the seats 
\ ; ES ey ; 
hould appear to be ix real danger. It 


resignation, and the like. The going 
in person, when it might have been so 
easily avoided, and when his thus going 
n such a case ie a contrary to custom, 
put his good-will towards reform be- 
yond all doubt, proved him to be cor- 
| dially with his Ministers and his people, 
i" and sent the opposing Members back 
to the country with a mark of royal as 
well as of popular disapprobation on 
their heads. 
ut now, what are to be THE EF- 


al ald he , ° 


I's of this great act of the King? 


£20SC WHO indagine that the dissolution 
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The boroughmongers have the 
strongest of all possible motives to de- 
feat the bill, and their exertions will be 
commensurate with those motives. In- 
deed, their exertions are visible to all 
eyes. It is said, that they have half a 
million of money already subscribed for 
the carrying on of this horrid war against 
King and people; and their language 
is as bold and resolute as their mea- 





sures. But without any of these open 
indications, we must upon reflection be | 
convinced that they will spare no ea- 
pense, that they wil] run any risk in at- 
tempts to defeat this measure, which, 
if carried into full effect, will take from 
them for ever a greater possession than 
was ever before taken from human 
beings; nothing short of the absolute 
direct command of all the powers and all 
the resources of the most powerful and 
opulent country upon earth ! 

Power was never yet known to put 
an end to itself: bat it is not power 
alone in this case: it is the resources 
of the country: it is the fruit of the 
skill and of the labour of the most in- 
dustrious people in the world: it is 
sixty millions of taxes a year, solely 


under their control, and of which they | 
hood of this assertion, but its insolence. 


take pretty nearly as much to them- 


selves. How often have I had to point , 


out to my readers, that all was pos- 
sessed by them; that the church, the 
army, the navy, the colonies, the diplo- 
matic body, and the department of the 
law, the academies; that, in short, the 
crown lands, every species of public 
property ; the barracks and all belonging 
to them ; that the pension and sinecure 
and allowance lists; that all, that 
every-thing was, in fact, a possession 
of theirs. ALexanper Barina, in a 
speech which he made the other night, 
wpon the subject of the Reform Bill, 
and, in opposition to it, had the un- 
blushing boldness to say, that those 
who filled public offices became the 
poorer for it; that they were under- 
paid ; that there was no waste in this 
way. What, are the brace of Scorrs 
the poorer for having filled public of- 
fices? Are the Grenvities the poorer 
for having been in public offices? Has 
Vansitrant become the poorer for his 








services? Has Caartes Lone shared 
this melancholy fate of poverty? Are 
the Roses, whose father was a purser 
in the navy fifty years ago, the poorer for 
the three hundred thousand pounds 
which they have received out of the 
public money? Did Husxssson be- 
come poor by being in office? Did 
Cannin@ experience the same fate? 
Has Herries got to be poor in conse- 
quence of his services rendered to this 
niggardly public? Have the descend- 
jants of Saunpers Macerecor become 
poor in consequence of having been in 
office? Have the rival family of 
WeEtLers_ey become poor? Have those 
four peers, and the very Reverend Dean, 
got to be the poorer for being taken into 
public employ? In short, where can 
you look at one who has been i in public 
employ, however low and poor in his 
origin, that has not become enormously 
rich? And would it be difficult to find 
out two hundred men, or two hundred 
families, at least, who, amongst them, 
have, within the last forty years, 
received a hundred millions of the pub- 
lic money? Have the Dunpassrs be- 
come poor? Have the Ecremonrs? 
In short, nothing can equal the false- 


Have the Barnes themselves, belong- 
ing to that other branch of the system, 
become poor in consequence of the ex- 
istence of this borough system ? 

Well, if this reform take place, there 
is at once an end to this miraculous 
mode of obtaining riches. Think of a 
set of men really chosen by the people, 
formed into committees to examine into 
the different branches of expenditure : 
imagine one set of them taking the 
pension list, for example, and coming 
to the names of the Duchess Dowager 
of Newcastue, the Countess Dowager 
of Morninoron, Mrs. Herries and her 
daughters ; and hundreds of others that 
might be mentioned ; but, suppose a 
Committee of three coming to these 
names and sums, can you imagine foe a 
moment the possibility of their not 
running their pen through them? Can 
you imagine it to be possible that they 
would think of looking their constitu- 
ents in the face again without putting 
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an. end to'these pensions? Then sup-' Reform in order to put an end to the 
pose another Committee having the list’ disposal of the public money in the 
of late Foreign Ministers before them. | manner above-mentioned, and in other 
Knowing that we have about filteen in| ways, far too numerous to be particu- 
employ, : und that we have about seventy | larly stated’ here. ‘This is notorious, 
in: pay, can you imagine it possible that | jand the boroughmongers, of course, 
they: would suffer any to remain on the ‘have not been the last to perceive its 
list; can you imagine that they would | ‘They know that such application of 
suffer their constituents to pay seventy | the public money could not take place 
ambassadors when fifteen were all that} under a reformed Parliament, and, 
were wanted? They would see that) therefore, they naturally oppose that 
our salaries. to these foreign Ministers | reform. 
are five-fold greater than those which are} In estimating the exertions which 
paid to foreign Ministers by any other| men are likely to make, we must keep 
people; and do you think that men! their motives in view: a man will fight 
chosen by the people would think it) most desperately to preserve a bag of 
right that- a Minister should receive! gold, who will hardly lift his hand if 
from six to ten thousand pounds a year vou are about to take a bag of half- 
while in service, and from two to four | pence from him. The boroughmongers: 
thousand pounds a year for the rest of| have, as I have frequently observed, an’ 
his whole life ? estate in the taxes: they look upon 
Is it not manifest, that a reformed | this, not only as their estate, but as 
Parliament would, and must, proceed | their best estate; and, it would be to’ 
at once to the putting an end to all| be very weak indeed, to imagine that 
applications of this sort of the public) they will not make a mest desperate 
money? Would such a Parliament | struggle to preserve that estate. A 
not inquire how one million, six hun- | reformed Parliament would, | dare say, 
dred thousand pounds, came to be| act with moderation, with great for- 
given as a sift to the clergy of the | bearance, with great generosity even, 
Church of Eegland? Would such a in putting an end to pecuniary abuses 
Parliament consent to the sending of of the sort that I have mentioned 
such. immense suins of English money | above ; and, in acting thus, they might 
to the colonies, which yield nothing in| safely rely on the concurrence of the 
return? Would they not trace the people; but, still, they must act, they 
said money into the hands of the de-| must proceed ; they must begin to lay 
pendents of great families? Would) the axe to the stem of the tree of cor- 
they not perceive clearly that the colo- | ruption; and the cormorants lodged in 
nies are kept for the purpose of fur- its branches must know that its fall 
nishing an excuse for thus disposing of | would be at no great distance of time. 
English money? ‘To be sure they; To preserve it, therefore, untouched, 
would ; and they would put an end to those cormorants will make every pos- 
such an application of English money. | ‘sible effort ; ; and, one curious thing is 
In like manner, would they not perceive | (a thing well to be observed) ; that 
who were the real receivers of the) the further they proceed in resistance, 
money voted for the army and for the, the stronger the motive to resist; for, 
dead- weight ; ; and would they not ap- it must be evident to every-one, that the 
ply the pruning-knife there also ?| longer the resistance is protracted, the 
Why; it is notorious that we want) less disposed to forbearance, the less 





the reform, not for the purpose, as 
our enemies have always alleged, of 
overturning the Government, by which 
no man of property could get any-thing, 

and no man without property could get 
any-thing in the end ; is it not notori- 
ous that we want the Parliamentary 


disposed to indulgence, the people will 
become. If the Reform Bill had been: 
passed with little opposition in the 
Commons, and with the pretty general 
assent of the Lords, the people would 
have been very generally disposed to 
make as little alteration as possible; to 
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avail themselves but by very slow and 
indulgent, degrees of the powers 
that bill would have given 


To rue Reivers. 


that | 
them for the peace and happiness of his peo- 
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such would have been the effects if his 
Majesty had not, listening to his love 


Much of the past would have been| ple, acted agreeably to the prayer of 


buried in oblivion at once: past injuries | that petition. 
and wrongs would have been overlook- | the 


ed in contemplating future benefits and 
rights ; but, when resistance places the 
object to be achieved in danger; when 
apprehension is excited by such resist- 


ance; then, what indulgence, what | 
forbearance, what patience, is to be 
expected from the people? Of this, | 


too, those who make the resistance are 
very well aware. The resistance that 
they make to-day is, in consequence of | 


their opinion of its effects, a motive lor 
new and additional resistance t 
row. They know that, if beaten 
their state will be much worse than i 


-TOT- 


now, 


would have been if they had yielded ai 
first; and, therefore, as the struegie 
advances, their resistance becomes 


more and more desperate ; more 
more violent; it has more and more of 
motive and of reason in supp 


rt o1 it 


Therefore, let the people be well pre- | 


pared for the efforts which are now to 


be made by the Boroughmonvers, » lio 
would be downright idiots if they ™ 


to spare any sacrifice that afforded them 
the smallest chance of defeating th 
measure for which the people are « 
tending. It is in vain to tel 
that their resistance, if persever 
in, willlead to revolution and the - 
version of all property. That is quit 
in vain; because, to them, 
is just such revolution: it i one 
blow, takes from them tha 

which they have in the taxes 

vain to talk to them in this stra 
nothing that can possibly hap 
More injurious to them thar 


act of justice done to the peo; i) 
people of Westiwinster, in 
which was carried to the h 


two Members last Thursda 
prayed his Majesty to diss 

liament immediately, 
of preventing the 

quences, amongst 

ed violent convulsions in | 
Scotland, and a refusaé to 


Eng.and! In all 


as the o 
most f 
which they eu 


human 


ithe Westminster petition. 
and j 


i perceive 


Lit efor | 


If such would have been 
vase, if the King had refused to 
dissolve the Parliament, what is to be 
the consequence of a majority against 
the bill, a resolute majority, returned to 


ithe new Parliament ? 


The Boroughmongers, as well as 
everybody else, must know that such a 
majority, and so acting, will add greatly 
to the exasperation of the people. 
‘They have but to open their eyes, and 
luok at Birmingham, look at Manches- 
er, look at every body of men where- 


ever assembled ; they have but to look 
at this sight to be convinced that there 


is not the smallest chance of escaping 
the calamities depicted so strongly in 
A refusal to 
| pay direct taxes, if once begun, would 
spread like a plague over the country. 
the fundholders would then begin to 
that there was more cause for 
alarm to hon in refusing reform than 
Sir Ricuarp Vyvvan and Sir'Rosert 
Peer seemed to think. The very pro- 
tion, in any one great town or in 
any county, would shake to its very 
centre the whole of that fabric which is 
called publie credit. If once begun, if 
acted upon in any one great town, 
‘in any division of any county, where 
the man to prescribe bounds to its ex- 
but would the refusal stop with 
direct taxes? Who is to say 
that it would not instantly extend to 
ies? Nay, would there need any- 
more than a beginning to make 
is the most fearful thing that a Minis- 
can contemplate? The 
zens of Westminster only repeated, 
of olficial manner, that which 
rumbling about amongst the 
ishes in and about London ever 
ke of Wetirneron made 
ble speech in the month of 
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or state 


ver low my opinion may 

understanding of Vyvyan and 

r like, it is impossible to 

they can be wholly insensi- 
‘such as this vet am 
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of opinion that resistance will still be| tion this year; and that they, if they 
made to the efforts of the King and his | did not vote for the bill, would have 
Ministers to give us, in a quiet manner, | no chance of being elected for a reform- 
this satisfactory and efficient reform.|ed Parliament. I do not say that any 
In such a state of things as that in|man voted for the bill from these 
which we now are, men do not reason | motives. I do not assert this of any 
much ; if they see danger, their anger one of them; but, every one must 
or their interest hushes their fears. allow that here were motives quite 
Their pride, too, comes to their support : | sufficient to make a selfish man vote 
and they push on, if not regardless of| for the bill though he detested it in his 
consequences, at least disposed to stand| heart. But, when these gentlemen of 
upon the chapter of accidents. Besides|the red-list come back again, they 
this, there is a rivalship for power and for| will have incurred the trouble and 
what is called honour ; ; these are seen in| | expense of a new election; and they 
the deadly hatred and the bitter ani-/ will know that, if the bill ‘be thrown 
mosity against the successful rivals.| out, they may, if the people can be 
The Treasury Bench is the heaven of kept quiet, sit snugly for seven years ; 
a certain number of ambitious and talk-| whereas, if the bill be pyssed, there 
ing men. Those are very much mis-| must be another dissolution almost 
taken who imagine that the three hun-| immediately, and they must take their 
dred and one who voted against the chance of obtaining a seat in a reform- 
second reading, all acted upon the con-|ed Parliament. The King cannot be 
viction of their own minds, either for called upon to dissolve the Parliament 
good or for evil. The whole body were | again in order that this bill may be 
influenced by a few, comparatively;| carried! This should be borne in the 
and these few have passions in their! mind of every man. He has now dis- 
bosoms of which the rest know nothing. | solved the Parliament expressly for the 
Each of the leaders may probably risk purpose of getting this bill carried ; 
very little: the whole body, taken to-| and, if it be not now carried, he cannot 
gether, risk a great deal; but as acom-!| be called upon to resort to the same 
mander will very often risk the destruc- | means again. ‘This the borough people 
tion of his whole army, in order te avoid | clearly understand ; so that, if they be 
disgrace to himself; so will those prepared to set the people at defiance, 
leaders risk the whole of their followers; they have now a motive for voting 
from a similar motive. against the bill much stronger than 
Then observe, that when they come) th ey had before. If, indeed, all those 
back again to Parliament, the whole who are in the red list continue to vote 
body will be in a new position ; and for the bill, the bill is safe ; the bill is 
electors, as well as every-body else,| carried, and the peace of the country is 
should be cautious how they believe, | secured. 
that because a man’s name is downin| But we have seen some slippery 
the red lists printed by Mr. Rineway,! gentlemen already, under the most 
and also by Mr. Waktry, that man | paltry pretence, slide out of that list ; 
will be sure to vote for the Ministers! and, unless the electors have some 
In quite a new position will the mem-,| better security than that mere list pre- 
bers all be. Many of those who are | sents them with, they have just no 
upon that list may have voted for the| security at all. I am not supposing, 
bill; Ido not say that they did; but, that there are many men, nor even 
they may have done it upon this|one other man, equally slippery with 
ground ; that, if the bill were lost, a; Sir Bossy, the boast of the Borough; 
dissolution would take place at once, | but there was Sir Tuomas Acuanp, 
and that, then, they would be put to| who, indeed, said, when he voted for 
the trouble and expense of a new | the second reading, that he did not en- 
election ; and further, that, if the bill) tirely approve of the bill, There is 


were carried, there must be a dissolu- | Mr. Apeane, Member for Cambridge- 
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shire, chosen as a reformer, observe, | 
and who voted for the second reading | 
of the bill, who has since declared that | 
he does not approve of all its details. | 
Vherefore, very little reliance is to be 
placed on that list. In short, it is im- 
possible to cast your eye over that list 
where you find four Barincs almost | 
at the very outset; it is impossible to 
read the list over and to believe that) 
all the members are in very heart and 
soul, in favour of this bill. Look once 
more at these three hundred and two 
excellent reformers; and then bless 
God for their miraculous conversion. 
Doubtless, there are some of them, I. 
think 1 could name about ten, who! 
really, from the bottom of their hearts, 
wished for the passing of the bill. 
But, my sincere belief, is, that four out 
of five, at the least, whose names are to 
be found on that list, would much 
rather that the bill had never been put 
upon paper. And if they calculate no 


further than the mere power of voting ; 
if they do not see danger in the cruel 
disappointment of the people; if they 
totally overlook the awful prognostics 
of the Westminster petition to the 


King, the red list would, in my opinion, 
be reduced'to a very small amount. If 
they were all men of sense; if they | 
had’ sense to perceive that, to use a: 
vulgar phrase, “ the game is up,” and 
that the borough system can no longer 
exist, I should say, take them from the | 
red: list, and send them back to Parlia- | 
ment; but this is far from being the | 
case: when they get together, “they | 
give each other countenance and | 
courage: they have no idea of any | 
power greater than that which they 
possess: they have never seen a Parlia- 
ment overpowered by the people, and 
they never expected to see it. This 
is: the temper in which they will come 
back to the House; and, therefore, 
the red ‘list is not worth a pin. 

The far greater part of them have 
beew accustomed, from their earliest 
days; to look upon the Parliament as 
being what it has been figuratively 
called, namely, omnipotent ; “and. see- 
ing security for their seat in a non- 
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dissolution; seeing that that dissolution 
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cannot take place if the bill be rejected ; 
seeing that it must take place if the 
bill be passed; seeing these things, 
iwho is to rely upon them without a 
firmer pledge than the mere circum- 


‘stance of their names being in the red 
list? 
>) . 


As to the seat-owners themselves, 
no change can be expected in them, 
other than that which has been already 


“giscovered, and that has been in amount 


as moderate as their best friends could 
possibly have expected. And here let 
me observe upon the folly, nay, 1 am 
afraid { must call it the baseness, of 
those who have thanked, and that, too, 
in formal resolutions, humbly thanked, 
those of them who have expressed a 


readiness to surrender their boroughs, as 


it is oddly enough called. Thanked! 
for what? Either they had a right to 
hold the boroughs and make use of 
them as they did, and as they do, or 
they had not. Either they exercised a 
just and lawful power, or they exercised 
an unjust and unlawful power. If the 
first, it is unjust to take the power away 
from them; if the last, instead of 


| thanks, they ought to think themselves 
happy if they escape reproaches. 


They 
that which 
that which it 
is proposed to take from them by force. 
that which the King and his 
Ministers and the people say they have 
held unjustly. ‘They see the warrant 
coming to take from them the thing 
they unjustly detain ; they then gene- 
rously give it up; and there are people 
who would treat with scorn and indig- 
nation a proposition to thank detected 


surrender, as it is called, 


‘robbers for ceasing to rab, who, never- 


theless, approach these generous souls 
with votes of grateful thanks. The 
Morning Chronicle of the 23d of April,. 
in calling upon the people to exert 
themselves upon this occasion,, says,, 
‘Thus the nation will be saved, and all 
“‘ will be rescued from the rapacious 
“and degrading slavery of the infernal’ 
. boroughmonge: ‘s.” What! then, shank 
men, call them patriotic, merely because 
they say they are willing to cease to en- 
slave us, when they see that they can 
do it no Jonger! ‘Thank men for ex+ 
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pressing their willingness to cease to be 
infernal! And, besides, is my friend 
Dr. Brack quite sure that, if the people 
were to slacken their efforts, and were 
to be beaten, these liberal and generous 
souls would not be infernal again? Did 
any one of them ever give up, or offer 
to give up, till Schedule A and Schedule 
B met his eye? Did any one of them 
ever bring the accursed parchments 
anil fling them down upon the floor of 
the House and spit upon them? Did 
any one of them ever put in a Member 
to move for, or to vote for, a reform of 
the Parliament, except as a mere 
sham? Never! There is, therefore, 
no foundation of hope here. The own- 
ers of boroughs might have put an end 
to the turmoil long ago, if only a fifth 
part of them had expressed their readi- 
ness to give up their unjust power. 
Every-thing shows that what is pro- 


posed, if it should be carried. finally, | 


must come like drops of blood from the 
heart. Every-thing shows, in short, 
that the bill will not now be carried in 
that peaceable manner for which ail 
good men wish, unless the people be 
extremely vigilant, and unless they ex- 
act something a great deal more posi- 
tive and specific than the mere circum- 
stance of the name being in the red list. 
If that circumstance be relied on, men 
will not only have an excuse, but a 
plausible excuse, for voting finally 
against the clauses of the bill; for the 
bill has really been altered since the 
second reading ; and this is what Sir 
Ricuarp Vyvyan says, in his address 
to his constituents of Cornwall. ‘The 
excuse is a shuffle; for the alteration 
makes the bill better than it was be- 
fore ; but still it is not the same bill. 
Therefore a new and distinct pledge 
should be exacted. 

There are in the bill two vital pro- 
visions ; namely, the abolition of the 
rotten boroughs, and the extension of 
the suffrage. These two things do in 
fact contain that which may be called 
the principle of the bill. The divisions 
in the counties ; the apportioning of 
the Members; the making of prepa- 
ratory lists; the exclusion of out- 


‘are matters which admit of alteration 
without any injury to the principle of 
‘the bill. The duration of Parliaments 
‘is a matter that may be introduced 
without at all altering the great princi- 
ple of the bill ; and I cannot help thinks 
|ing that now that the work is to be 
begun anew, it would be wise to return 
to the triennial Parliaments, to which no 
man could reasonably object, and which, 
while it would gét rid of the odious 
Septennial Act, would give great ad- 
ditional pleasure to the people. By this 
|time, too, Lord Grey must have seen 
that the ballot is a thing not all on one 
side ; for if there were brutal wre'ches 
to be found to follow the brucal 
advice given to the people of Bol- 
ton, Manchester, and Durlaston, to 
go and tear the arms nearly off the 
102. voters, unless they voted agreeably 
|to the will of the most numerous part 
of the people; if there were English- 
men so brutal to be found, nothing in 
this case but the ballot would be a pro- 
‘tection to the voters; and I beseech 
|Lord Grey to be so good as to re- 
| member what [am now saying; that 
when Members are given to the great 
towns, and the voting confined to 
renters of ten pounds a year, whoever is 
at the head of the Government will find 
that the ballot will become absolutely 
necessary to insure the peace of elec- 
tions, which is its great use, and which 
is the ground upon which it was 
adopted and has been adhered to in 
America. Let us take Bolton, for in- 
stance, and suppose the voters to be 
about four hundred out of twenty or 
thirty thousand souls. These voters 
will in general be shopkeepers. The 
mass of the people will, as is always 
the case, and always must be the case, 
have their favourite candidate; and 
they will have a vigilant eye upon the 
voters. There will of necessity arise 
great strife; there will be combinations 
of the working people not to deal with 
such a man and such a man on account 
of his vote. This is inevitable by 
any earthly means except that of the 
ballot. 

However, the ballot is only a mode 











voters ; these, and various other things, 





of taking an election. It involves no 
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principle of right; and, like the other 
things of which I have just spoken, it 
may be introduced or not, and the bill 
still remain what it now is, a thing to 
give cordial satisfaction to the people. 
But the demolition of the rotten bo- 


roughs, and the extension of the suf- | 


frage ; these comprise the principle of 


the bill, and in support of these, the’ 


pledges exacted from every Member 
ought to be as clear, as distinct, and as! 
positive, as words can make them. The 
Morning Chronicle has insisted, and I 
think with reasen, 
the second reading of the bill. It has 
very well observed, that absence 


some inquiries preceding the pledge. 

And the whole put together, would 

make a little catechism in the following 

worils : 

Did you vote for the second reading of 
‘the Reform Bill ? 

Did you vote against General Gascoyne’s 
motion ? 

Will you vote for Schedule A 
Schedule B of the Reform Bill, as 
amended by the Ministers before 
the Parliament was dissolved ? 

Will you vote for the extension of the 
sullrage to renters of ten pounds a 
year as provided for by the bill 
lately tendered to parliament ? 

Will you vote for the 3 tension of the 

i »to ci pyh yiders, leasehold- 
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that a candidate | 
should be rejected for being absent at! 


| additional votes for the 
and 


if he 
belong to any of the great families, no 
matter which of them; if he bea bo- 
roughmonger’s tool, and no matter what 
boroughmonger, he has no cordial liking 


tray vou. Always believe that, 


for this bill: a thousand to one but he 
hates it in the bottom of his heart. It 
will be against his grain to make the 
pledge; but if you do not get the 
pledge, you may be sure, quite sure, 
‘that he will do his best to defeat the 
bill. 

In this present case, there is to be ex- 
pected no very great departure from 
ancient habits. The same men will 


‘come back again under one form or 
from | 
illness ought to be taken as proof of} 
incapacity, therefore there should be} scarcely a single new man. 
| shire, for instance, they intend, 


another, except those that will be actu- 
ally turned out for ever. There will be 
In Hamp- 
it ap- 
| pears, to turn out the two present county 
Members, and to take, in their place, 


| two from a couple of rotien boroughs! 


Those boroughs will be filled up by the 


| boroughmongers who own them; but 


in such way, perhaps, as to ensure two 
bill. ‘This is 
very proper: no matter who are the 
men to shove out Lirrie FLemine ard 
Hicarncore: if it were a couple of 
shoyhoys, taken out of a pea- field, i in- 


ead of Sie James M‘Dowxatp and 
Seaw LeFevre, it would be just as 
well, pro vided the shoy! hoys mn say 
aye and no. Nay, in this case, aye alone 
would be quite sufficient. Now, can 
any man erely believe that tl 
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Hardly will it be safe then; but, with- 
out the pledge, without the certainty of 
infamy in case of voting against the 
bill, they are not to be trusted a yard. 
If, at last, it come to a refusal to pay | 
taxes, the rejection of the Bill will be 
of no use; and, i 
remind candidates of this! To remind 
them of this will be full as efficacious 
as the pledge, if not more. And, as to 
the boroughmongers themselves, the 
strongest argument with them would 
be this; that, if this bill be carried 
quietly, it will rub off all old scores; 
it will prevent the people from trying 
back; it will prevent them from com- 


puting how much each borough has| 


added to ihe Debt; it will, in short, 
like the old landlord’s mop, rub out all 
the chalks at once. But, if the bill be 
rejected; if things come to this ex- 
tremity, there must-be, and there will 
be, a ripping-up of the past. The re- 
form will take place somehow or other, 
in spite of every-thing that can be done 
to prevent it: a river can be driven 
backwards just as easily as reform can 
now be stopped: the longer it is de- 
layed, the greater will be the change ; 
and those who fear that this reform 


will bring revolution, have reason, in- | 


deed, to dread a revolution if they suffer 
the dispute to come to the non-payment 
of taxes, which has been the great sig- 
nal for the overthrow of governments 
in al] the countries where governments | 
have been overthrown. A retrospect | 
would be a frightful thing; a thing! 
which I never wish to see take place ; | 
bat a thing which I very much fear I 
shall see take place, judging, as I do, | 
from the apparent disposition of the 
boroughmongers. 

Besides these pledges to be taken 
from candidates, there is another sort of | 


persons from whom pledges might be | 


taken. There are twenty open bo- 
roughs or more, like Dover,- Norwich, 
Coventry, &c., the elections of which 
are generally, if not always, decided by 
the London voters. ‘These are very | 
numerous, in proportion to the resident | 
voters. They form, perhaps, one out. 
of three, and sometimes one half, in 
point of numbers. They have always! 


it will not be amiss éo | 


|been articles of simple purchase and 
salle. The cost of them is immense. 
''To take down a thousand voters to 
| Norwich would probably cost not less 
than fifteen thousand pounds. There- 
|fore, he who has the most money to 
expend, carries the election. In the 
greater part of these open boroughs, 
the resident voters would be for the 
reform candidate; and if the London 
voters could but be prevailed upon, for 
this once, to stay in London and ab- 
stain from the exercise of their honours 
able functions as voters, this cireum- 
stance alone might decide the fate of 
this bill. Therefore, it is the duty of 
all those who have any influence with 
persons of this description, to endeavour 
/to cause them to act an honest part in 
this case; to represent to them the 
good and the mischief that it is now in 
their power to do, and, if possible, to 
deter them from doing the mischief. 
The reform candidates are rot likely to 
be able to expend the money necessary 
in general to the carrying down of these 
voters ; the Government cannot employ 
the public money for this purpose ; the 
| boroughmongers are raising a great 
fund to effect. this object. ‘Thousands 
‘of vile electioneering attornies are now 
in the field of corruption to collect these 
| stray souls together, and send them 
|down to their everlasting perdition ; 
for the next twenty days, England will 
be a perfect hell upon earth ; much, 
perhaps, cannot be done with these 
London voters, to restrain them from 
taking the horrid bribes ; but something 
| may be done, and by whomsoever that 
‘something can be done, it ought not to 
be neglected. 

I perceive that the newspapers in 
favour of reform are calling upon peo- 
ple to subscribe, in order to forma fund 
to be employed for counteracting the 
effect of the fund of the borough- 
mongers. It is pleasant enough for me 
| to see projects of this sort put forth by 
| the Times and the Courier, both of 
| which urged the Government to pass 
the horrible dungeon and gagging bills 
in 1817, in order to stifle the voice of 
reform. A strange change, to be sure: 
a very strange change; and who is to 
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‘ 
assure us that, before another year has 
passed over our heads, a change from 
the present will not be as great as that 
which I have just been describing? 
Talk of eventful times, indeed! This 
is the eventful time. On the 3rd of 
February last; nay, on the 2Sth of| 
February, only about fifty days ago, 
there was not a man in the kingdom 
who expected to see that which we now 
behold. ‘The next fifty days may pro- 
duce something still more wonderful; 
and I refrain from saying what I[ think 
it possible that the third fifty days may 
produce. Amidst the incessantly re- 
peated calls for reform ; amidst the tur- 
moil of faction ; amidst these struggles 
with regard to this single object, men 
totally overlook the general pecuniary 
situation of the country. Men forget 
the state of their own affairs, and cherish 
a sort of indistinct hope that those 
affairs may mend somehow or another, 
when this great question shall be settled. 
In the meanwhile, however, the affairs 
of every mn in trade, in agriculture, in 
manufactures, in commerce, are, with 
few exceptions, going on from bad to 


To rue Reapers. 





worse ; ani a settled conviction exists | 
in every man’s mind that there must be 
some great and general change ; that, 
somehow or another, the burdens which 
men have to bear must be greatly 
lightened ; and, upon every man's lips, 
you find the expression that “ we want 
a cheap government.” 

In the meanwhile, all mavner of 
doubts exist as to the power of the 
Bank to continue to pay in gold. 
Another panic is apprehended by some 
persons : rumours of all sorts fill the 
city from day to day; and if, during 
the agitation of this great question of 
Reform, another panic were to take 
place, what pen, what tongue, is to de- 
scribe the consequences? Those who 
oppose Reform ought not only to bear 
this in mind; but they ought also to 
bear in, mind that. the reformers have 
had no hand in producing this danger, 
at any, rate, There is « slow, a gra- 
dual, but a regular and incessant, decline 
im the circumstances of all that part of 
the community who receive nothing 
out of the taxes. The foundation of 
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this decline was laid by Peew’s Bill, 
which, except during a short period, 
when it was in fact suspended, has been 
regularly at work upon the industrious 
classes, from 1819 to the present dav. 
The receipts of men in business keep 
gradually falling off; they become 
poorer and poorer, without being able to 
tell why. Their books show them. the 
state in which they are; but the cause 
not one out of ten thousand can per- 
ceive. Inthe neighbourhood of London, 
thousands upon thousands of houses 
stand uninhabited ; some of the window- 
places nailed up with boards; others 
are actually tumbling down; and, in 
some cases, the bricks have been re- 
moved from the spot, and the grass in- 
vited to return. The country towns 


and villages are, nevertheless, perishing 


by degrees, at the same time : the nation 
is a florid body, that seems to be shrink- 
ing and sinking away without any 
visible disorder. 

Such, paper money, are thy wonder- 
ful effects! All has been false: the 
debtor and creditor alike have been 
dealing with false money. This money 
has been, and is, gradually sinking away 
into its native nothingness, leaving not 
the means of causing exertion to be 
made in the usual manner; causing a 
want of employment and a want of 
every-thing tending to the comfort of 
the classes who labour. This state of 
things can never be got rid of but by 
some great change in the pecuniary 
affairs of the country. It is useless to 
try to shift off this subject from inves- 
tigation : it must be investigated ; and 
a “remedy must be applied, ey or, 
terrible convulsion will be the end. If 
I were the Minister, I would be pre- 
pared with my proposition against the 
first reformed Parliament should meet. 
L have always thought it useless to 
propose any such subject to an unre- 
formed Parliament, I wished to see 
the Parliament reformed that this sub- 
ject might be discussed with the fair 
hope of aremedy. Nothing can be so 
terrible as that the difficulties of this 
part of the system should come tumbling 
upon us with all their weight, just at 
the time when we are in a sort of half- 
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fight upon the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. The enemies of reform have 
always been bawling about the danger 
to property which would arise from an 
abolition of the boroughs and a restora- 
tion of free elections. This does appear 
to me tobe the most strange thing in this 
whole world. There never was a na- 
tion upon the whole earth who set 
about a destruction of property. No, 
nor about a general transfer of property 
either. Who lost his property in 
France, unless he quitted the country 
and became its enemy? Who lost his 
property in America except from simi- 
lar causes? What, then, are these 
men to apprehend that a change of the 
mode of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment would produce a general confisca- 
tion, or transfer of property? Why, 
conquerors themselves never play tricks 
so ruinous as this. From the very na- 
ture of things, a general destruction 
or transéer of property can never take 
place. 

But, the surprising thing of all is, 
that those who apprehend this destruc- 
tion of property, as they call it, froma 
change in the representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament ; those who apprehend 
such effects from a change of this sort 
quietly effected, seem to have no appre- 
hensions at all, not only of this sort, but 
of any other, from a refusal to make 
such change in the representation. They 
seem to have no apprehension at all 
from disappointment of the sanguine 
hopes of from fifteen to twenty millions 
of people, asseinbled together upon a no 
very large piece of ground. Let such 
thoughtless men read the two following 
little paragraphs from two towns, con- 
taining, at least, two hundred and fifty 
thousand people : 

Manchester Advertiser Office, Saturday, 
eleven at noon.—Never was euthusiasm like 


that which animates the people of Manchester 
at this moment. They are going up and down 


shaking hands and congratulating each other | 


as if the general enemy of mankind were slain. 
The gentlemen on the L.cchange received the 
news, which was contained in an ‘express 
edition of the Courier, with a thunder of 
cheers and waving of hats. All hauds are off 
to their posts to beat up for the uew elections. 


Bolton Chronicle Office, Saturday evening, 
five o’clock.—1,, consequei.c: of ti e kindness 


houses of Parliament, uninfluenced by 


lof a gentleman from the London Courier 
office, who arrived here to-day by express, we 
are enabled to give our readers a secoud 
|edition, containing the glorious news, that 
jrather than bis Majesty would allow his de- 
‘loved and patriotic Ministers to be conquered 
\by a base and corrupt oligarchy, he would 
idissolve the Parliament. This one step has 
preserved the country from a bloody revolution ; 
for which the nation was fully prepared, and 
we thank God we were spared the horrors 
which would have ensued from any want of 
firmness on the part of the King and the 
Ministers. 


These are words put down upon the 
paper in haste; but the authenticity of 
the facts they express can be doubted 
by no one; and, in these little para- 
graphs, we clearly read what must be 
the result, if the people be finally dis- 
appointed. Now then, suppose they 
were to resort coolly to the remedy 
pointed out by the Westminster Petition 
jto the King; supposing a refusal to 
|pay taxes were begun; what would 
then be the situation of property, as far 
(as property depended upon the powers 
of the Government? Every one knows 
how swiftly a contagion of that sort sows 
itself. Every one knows how soon a 
refusal to pay taxes finds imitators ; 
every one has seen, in short, that in 
every country where such a thing has 
taken place, no then-constituted autho- 
rity has been of long curation. Strange, 
indeed, that those who apprehend a 
destruction of property from a quiet 
reform of the Parliament, should be so 
blind as to be unable to see any danger 
whatever as likely to arise from an 
obstinate refusal of that Reform. 

There has always been, ever since I 
can recollect any discussion upon such 
matters, a notion prevailing amongst 
the aristocracy, and amongst the rich 
generally, that the poorer classes are 
constantly wishing to.get their property 
from them. Where do they find any- 
thing in justification of this notion in 
the history of any nation upon the face 
|of the earth? It was, only about a year 
jand a half ago, a common observation 
| with ‘the Editor of the Morning Chro- 
| nicle, that if the common people, that 
is to say, the middleand working class, 
had the choosing of one of the two 
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the aristocracy and the rich, there would 
be no safety for property ; that having 
the power, the lower orders of society 
would have the will, to strip the higher 
orders of their property. Never was so 
monstrous an idea. 


perty, more or less, and that, little as 
some men’s may be, it is their all. He 
forgot, too, that all principles of natural 
right were not as yet effaced from the 
human mind. He forgot, further, that 
if he louked across the Atlantic, he saw 
a nation where the millions choose the 
law-makers, from the top to the bottom. 
A nation that has swelled up from three 
millions to twelve in the course of forty 
years ; a naiioncontaining the tinest and 
richest commercial cities in the world, 
England only excepted ; anation abound- 
ing in Opulent merchants and land- 
owners, having, in many _ instances, 
houses like palaces, a nation in which 
there never was passed, or even pro- 
posed, a law to enrich the lower and 
middle class at the expense of the higher. 
In short, look back even to the terrible 
times of the French Revolution, with all 
their cries of equality, and eulogia on 
sans-culotterie, and find, if you can, a 
single law or regulation, or any settled 
design, to take property from the rich 
and give it to the poor. This is a mon- 
strous dream: 


sophical, or at all consonant with com- 
mon sense or experience. 

I do not positively say, however, that 
the apprehension has never bcen enter- 
tained, 


To tne Reapers. 





This writer forgot | 
that almost every man has some pro-' 


of 


it looks like the terrors | 
of guilt, and has nothing about it philo- 


It may have been, and it may} 
still be ; but, of this Iam sure, that the | 
best security for the property of the great | 
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for one single moment, entertained the 
idea of becoming rich people them- 
selves by the despoiling of others. 

Have the people of England, Scotland 
and Ireland any idea of this sort at this 
moment? There may, perhaps, be half- 
a-dozen men of this description, a fact, 
however which I question ; but, as to the 
working people, the body which is 
affected to be dreaded, such a thought 
never entered into the mind of a single 
man ofthem. They would laugh at the 
man who should moot the idea to them: 
they have not the most distant thought 
ever being in a state other than 
that in which they now are: they are, 
from the very habits of their lives, from 
the very frame of their minds, incapable 
of entertaining such monstrous notions. 
Yet, upon no better foundation than a 
belief that such are the views of the 
common people, were the savage bills 
of 1817 enacted, and has Parliamentary 
teform been resisted for the last forty 
years. 

If the aristocracy could divest them- 
selves of this stupid, this unnatural notion, 
they would see at once how much 
better it would be to conciliate the peo- 
ple than to drive them into a train of 
vindictive feelings and acts. Whether 
they will thus divest themselves at last, 
is more than I can say; but, leaving 
them, as indeed we must, to pursue 
their own course, it is our duty to endea- 
vour, by all the means in our power, to 
return sach men to the next Parliament 


/as shall decide for the bill without hesi- 


tation, and thus, at last, bring this matter 
to a close without injustice to any-body, 
without violence of any sort, and with- 
out leaving in the bosoms of the people 


and the rich is their acting justly and|a desire to make use of their power for 
mercifully towards the industrious clas- | purposes of revenge. 


s ; for, all history tells us that, when- 


ever the great and the rich have been! opinion, 


pulled down ; whenever they have been | 
compelled to surrender their property | 
to the general purposes of the people in| 
any shape whatever, it has alw: ays been 
in consequence of long-endured injustice | 


Before I conclude, let me offer my 
that no pledges on the one 
hand demanded, nor on the other hand 
|tendered, relative to any other matter 
than that of reform, ought, in this 
case, to be of any avail. This Parlia- 
ment is to be called, according to 


on the part of the people. In such cases, | the words of the King’s speech, for the 


they burst out, 
selves ; but they immediately return to | 
the habits of their lives, never having, 





they avenge them- | purpose, and for the sole purpose, of 


making a reform of the Parliament, 
which Parliament, when so reformed, 
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is to be the instrument wherewith to 
effect the other things necessary to the 
happiness, safety, and greatness of the 
country. All other matters, therefore, 


membered; and that the only way to 
cause it to be forgotten by the nation is 
for their Lordships to offer no further 
resistance, at least, of a nature so offen< 





ought to remain in abeyance until the sive to the millions, amongst whom 
reform be effected. The present Minis- they may, if they please, still be, to the 
ters have experienced that they can do jeud of their lives, the greatest men, 
nothing in the way of retrenchment, or their sovereign only excepted, that the 
in any other way for the good of the world knows any-thing of. That such 
country, with a Parliament constituted |may he the end of this struggle, has al- 
as the last was. When we come to the/ways been my most anxious wish; and 
choosing of a reformed Parliament, then jit it be not, no part of the fault wiil ever 
will be the time to talk about measures | be justly ascribed to 
for the restoration of the country. Then | 

there will be pledges enough to call for 
from the candidates; for the people 
will not then be contented with pro- 
mises made in words of course, an in PRAY READ!!! 

terms so general as for no mantoknow} [| yere present my readers with a 
what they mean. There are certain) eoljection of paragraphs from the Lon- 
things, and very important things, that! qo daily newspapers. They, and 
must be done to restore the country to! yarticularly those of them who have 
real prosperity ; and as the people will) heen persecuted for reading the Register, 
know their wants, and as the members | \yj}] here find their full revenge. And 
will really speak their voice, the things) what must J feel at this moment! I, 
necessary to be done will be done, 83} who have been called jacobin, and all 
far as it shall lie in the power of the’ sorts of things looked upon as meaning 
Parliament to do them. All that we’ reel and villain; and this, too, only 
have to do at present is, to choose men because I, in spite of all that could be 
who shall make the reform; and, that) done against me, maintained the cause 
accomplished, there can be no doubt! of parliamentary reform! What must 
that the rest will follow in due course} J fve/, when I hear crying aloud against 
of time. It remains, then, for us all,)the boroughmongers the very men 


Wa. COBBETT. 








in our several stations in life, to do! who thanked the Sidmonths and Scott 
every-thing in our power to give effect E\dons for the horrible bills of 1817 ! 
to the King’s most gracious exertion to With what delight I turn back to the 
obtain for us a Parliament that shall) Registers written in Long Island, and 
speak the voice of the people as far as | especially to one of them, in which Z 
relates tu this reform. | told the fortunes of the boroughmongers ! 
There is one thing that appears to |] have, at the end of twenty years of 
hang as a doubt upon the minds of| reproaches for “ coarseness,” lived to 
some ; and that is, if the new House of | see the “polite” and “ refined” daily 
Commons pass the bill, the Lords may | papers call them the “INFAMOUS 
reject it, and thus throw all up to the! boroughmongers,” the “*‘ RAPACIOUS 
wind again, leaving, at the same time, |horoughmongers,” the ‘‘ INFERNAL 
no ground whatsoever for another dis- | horoughmongers.” I shall begin my 
solution of the House of Commons. My | eyliection with the Procramation for 
opinion is, that the Lords will not do dissolving the Parliament. 
this; because this would be to bring py pye KING.—A PROCLAMATION 
them at once breast to breast with the; fOR DISSOLVING THE PRESENT 
King, with the people at his back. No,I; PA RLIAMENT, AND DECLARING THE 
trust that they will stop far short of this.) CALLING OF ANOTHER, 

? aA time! Wittiam R.—Whereas we have thought 
They must, when they have had time | fit, by and with the advice of our Privy Coun- 
to cool, be satisfied that the scene of the | cil, to dissolve this present Parliament, which 
Q2d of April will be but too long re-| stands prorogued to Tuesday, the 10ih of May 
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next; we do for that end publish this our 
Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve 
the said Parliament accordingly; and the 
Lords Spiritual aud Vemporal, and the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and the 
Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the 
House of Commons are discharged from their 
meeting and attenance on the said Tuesday, 
the 10th day of May next; and we, being de- 
sirous and resolved, as soon as may be, to 
meet our people, and to have their advice in 
Parliament, do hereby make kuown to all our 
loving subjects, our Royal will and pleasure 
to call a new Parliament; and do hereby fur- 
ther declare, that, with the advice of our Privy 
Council, we have given order to our Chancellor 
of that part of our United Kingdom called 
Great Britain, and our Chancellor of lreland, 
that they dorespectively, upou notice thereof, 
forthwith issue out writs in due form, and ac- 
cording to law, for calling a new Parliament ; 
and we do hereby also, by this our Royal Pro- 
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‘name, are hereby respectively required to 
attend such meeting, and administer the oaths 
required by law to be taken there by the said 
Peers, aud to take their votes ; and imme- 
diately after such election made and duly ex- 
amined, to certify the names of the Sixteen 
Peers so elected, aud to siga and attest the 
same in the presence of the said Peers the 
electors, and return such certificate into our 
High Court of Chancery of Great Britain. 
And we do, by this our Royal Proclamation, 
Strictly command and require the Provost of 


, Edinburgh, and all other the Magistrates of 


the said city, tu take especial care to preserve 
the peace thereof, during the time of the said 
election, and to prevent all mauner of riots, 
tumults, disorders, and violence whatsoever. 
And we strictly command this our Royal Pro- 
clamatiou be duly published at the Market- 


cross at Edinburgh, and in all the county 


before the 
clamation, under our Great Seal of our United | 


towns of Scotland, twenty-five days, at least, 
time hereby appointed for the 
meeting of the said Peers to proceed to such 


Kingdom, require writs forthwith to be issued election. 


accordingly by our said Chancellors respect- 


Witness ourself at Westminster, this twenty- 


ively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and | third day of April, one thousand eight hun- 


Temporal and Commons, w ho are to serve in 
the said Parliament, to be duly returned to, 
and give their attendance io, our said Parlia- 
ment; which writs are to be returnable on 
Tuesday, the fourteenth day of June next. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, this 
twenty-third day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, aud in the first year 
of our Reign. 

Gop save THE Kina. 


BY THE KING.—A PROCLAMATION, 
IN ORDER TO THE ELECTING AND 
SUMMONING THE SIXTEEN PEERS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Wittiam R.—Whereas we have in our 
Council thought fit to declare our pleasure, 
for summoning and holding a Parliament of 
our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on Tuesday, the fourteenth day of 
June next ensuing the date hereof; in order, 
therefore, to the electing and summoning the 
Sixteen Peers of Scotlaud, who are to sit in 
the House of Peers iu the said Parliament ; 
we do, by the advice of our Privy Council, 
issue forth this our Royal Proclamation, 
strictly charging aud commanding all the 
Peers of Scotland to assemble and meet at 
Holyrood House, in Ediuburgh, on Friday, 
the 3rd day of June next ensuing, between 
the hours of twelve and two in the afternoon, 
to nominate and choose the sixteen Peers, tu 
sit and vote in the House of Peers in the said 
ensuing Parliament, by open election and 
plurality of voices of the Peers that shall be 
then present, and: of the proxies of such as 
shall be absent (such proxies being Peers, 
aud producing a mandate in writing, duly 
signed before witnesses, aud both the consti- 
tuent and proxy being qualified according to 
law), and the Lord Clerk Register, or such 
two of the Principal Clerks of the Session as 
shall be appointed by him to officiate in*his 


| 


dred and thirty-one, and in the first year of 
our reigu. 
Gop save THE KiNG, 


From the Morning Chronicle, April 23. 

Again we invoke the electors of the United 
Kingdom, and wNirep it is in one resolution 
tou depose and exterminate the borough- 
mongers, to devote their bodies and minds toe 
the accomplishment of our political regenera- 
tion. Every man must act as though the na- 
tional salvation depended on his individual 
exertions. We must not over-rate the power 
of the people, or under-rate the influence and 
vicious spirit of the boroughmongers. True 
it is, that the corruptionists regard the pro- 
clamatiou of Dissolution as the grave-stone 
of their power; they see in it the close of 
their existence; it is the bottomless pit of 
their perdition. The awful and sullen silence 
in which they received the announcement of 
their majority on Wednesday morning, as 
twilight receded before the rising of the sun, 
demonstrated their fears of success. Defeat 
was ruin; victory might be equally destruc- 
tive. Stretched on the rack of this excruciat- 
ing instrument of torture, the reform bills, 
the boroughmongers knew not which way to 
save their lives. ‘The passing the ministerial 
measure was certain death to the political 
hucksterers ; the rejection of it might afford 
a ray of hope, if uot a gleam of ultimate 
safety. As the desperate gambler casts the 
last die, so the adversaries of the people were 
furced to run all hazards. The cask of Re- 
GULUS was comfort compared with the agonies 
of their situation. To the last moment, de- 
ceived by base-minded courtiers, and bewiled 
by political women, they trusted to the wily 
plots laid to seduce the King from his courage 
and integrity. Even when the momentary 
discharge of guns, in successive peels of 





thunder, announced the advent of bis Ma- 
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seSTy to save the nation, the wretched dupes 
still doubted the horrible reality. Tue Ga- 
ZeTTE aloue this day can satisfy numbers of 
their political bankruptcy. Many regarded 
the prorogation asaruse. A few short months 
have intervened since the Duke of Wellington 
vaunted the perfectibility of the representa- 
tion. A few days only since Sir R. Peel 
flattered himself that he could produce a 
— reform to smooth the public mind. 

iserable was the idea, despicable the false 
spirit in which he has cunningly opposed the 
cause of the people. His maledictions against 
Journalism aud democracy remind us of the 
maniac raving against his keepers. The sun of 
his political power has set never to rise more ; 
he can no longer make himself the drag- 
chain of the State machine. A new patent 
has superseded his superannuated instru- 
ments of Government. Europe has burst 
the chains of despotism with which the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and their 
predecessors, had manacled her spirit. The 
boroughmongers are irretrievably undone. 
Sir Robert Peel became frautic with the vision 
of futurity. In The School for Scundal, 
Joseph Surface exclaims to Mrs. Candour, 
“1 am afraid his circumstances are very bad, 
Ma'am.” Mrs. Candour replies, “Ah! | 
heard so, but you must tell him to keep up 
his spirits; every- body almost is in the same 
way, Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, Cap- 
tain Quinze, and Mr. Nickitt, all up, I hear, 
within this week ; so if Sir Charles is undone, 
he'll find half his acquaintance ruined too, 
and that, you know, is some consolation!” 
Sir Robert Inglis, in the spirit of a martyr, 
chauted a funeral dirge over the grave 
of the boroughwongers. Joser SuRFACE 
would fain believe in the possibility of a re- 
demption of his dying cause. Sir Robert Peel 
invokes the country. We invoke the electors 
to mark with scorn the desperate infatuation 
and preteuces of these men of desperate for- 
tunes. The King, the Ministry, the people, 
must prevail against rotten corporations, 
borough patrons, and venal intimidated voters. 
The tlower of the aristocracy is with us, 
though the bran is exceedingly coarse. 
Every man, therefore, must hasten to the 
sacrifice of time, interest, aud labour. We 
repeat, that Virtue must be the Polar Star of 
the approaching contest. Threats must be 
despised, bribes scorned, devotion to the cause 
must universally prevail. Above all, it must 
ever be remembered in the election struggles, 
that to the honest represeutatives, supporters 
of Reform in the expired Pariiament, we owe 
the opportunity of National Emancipation. 
They must be protected, supperted, strielded 
from the pillage of elections. The first duty 
of the electors is, the spontanevus and hearty 
return of the old representatives frce of expense. 
The private fortunes of men must be respected, 
or the public will be deprived of their most 
trusty and valuable servants. This is espe- 
cially just and necessary iu those instances, 
and they are numerous, where the old repre- 
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sentatives, voting different ways, necessitates 
the introduction of a third man, to depose the 
evil-dver. The honest candidate mustbe held 
harmless of cost. In Leicester, Mr. Evans 
must not be visited with the punishment of 
Sir Charles Hastings. Lord,Althorp, in the 
county of Northampton, must be honourably 
and cheaply returned. In Warwick, Mr. 
Tomes must not share the penalties about to 
be inflicted on Sir Charles Greville. In War- 
wickshire, Mr. Lawley must be protected 
from expenditure, when Mr. Dugdale is ousted 
by athird candidate. Mr. Tennyson, in Stam- 
ford or Lincolnshire, should be honourably 
and gratuituously returned. Mr. John Wood, 
in Preston, should not be fined for the per 
verse or wilful offences of Mr. Hunt. These 
are only a few instances of the cruel 
mulct which will otherwise be levied on the 
old and most useful friends of the people. 
As a general rule, all those Members who 
consistently supported Ministers in the Reform 
Bills should be returned; but a strict Cate- 
chism should be read, and au equally [strict 
record of the answers should be preserved. 
All absentecs on either division sheuld be re- 
jected; a good medical certificate is the best 
proof of incompetency to discharge the duties 
of a representative ; absence of mind is an 
equal incapacity with physical inability. We 
again urge union ; let that man be selected for 
nomination who unites in his interest the 
largest body of reformers. Weurge the whole 
Provincial Press to cultivate disinterestedness 
and immediate energy. Thus the nation will be 
saved, and all will be rescued from the rapa- 
cious and degrading slavery of the infernal 
boroughmongers. 

(From the Morning Chronicle, April 25.) 

We cannot too earnestly inculcate the ne- 
cessity of making the greatest exertion to re- 
turn every-where reformers in the true sense 
of the word. The boroughmongers are stir- 
ring heaven and earth to compass their base 
ends, and money will be lavished on the 
worthless Englishmen who, for a mess of 
pottage, will sell the rights of themselves and 
their children. The majority and minority 
on General Gascoyne’s motion, on the 19th, 
printed by Mr. Ridgway, in the form of a 
sheet, should be distributed throughout every 
corner of the three kingdoms, in order to be 
posted up in all places of resort, that the ene- 
mies of the people may be thoroughly known. 
Whuever voted for that motion ought to be ex- 
cluded from every place where the people have 
any ivfluence. 

Another point is of great importance. Let 
there be no divisions among the reformers 
themselves. We account every man, no mat- 
ter what his professions and pledges, who 
offers himself as a candidate in place of any of 
the men who have declared themselves for the 
whole bill, and who have voted for the second 
reading and against General Gascoyne’s mro- 
tion, an enemy of the people. By reason of 
the division thus created the enemy may Come 
in. We are sorry, therefore, to see a reform 
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candidate start for Westminster. Sir Francis | 
Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse ought to have no | 
yvivals among reformers. ‘The reformers have | 
quite enough on their hands without opposing 
each other, 

It must not he forgotten, that in the elec- 
tion about to take place many of the motives 
which stimulate candidates to make exertions 
to secure their return are weakened, while, 
on the other hand, the boroughmoagers are 
fighting for theirall. Vanity comes in power- | 
fully to the aid of public spirit on ordinary oc- 
casions; but the Parliament about to be 
chosen meets for a specific purpose, and then 
ceases to exist. There are mauy individuals 
who would stand the expenses of a contest for 
a seat ir a Parliament expected to be of the 
ordinary duration, who ou this occasion would 
rather give way to others. The people should 
bear all these things in mind. It is peculiarly 
their cause whichis now agitated. The evemy 
are united—their movements will be skilfully 
directed. Nothing but the union of the peo- 
ple, and an enthusiastic determination to 
make every sacrifice for this one occasion, will 
carry us successfully through. If the people 
be not true to themselves now, the counse-| 
quences will be unspeakably calamitous. 

Every man who votes for an anti-reformer | 
votes for despotism—votes against the liberty | 
of the press—against education—against all 
that has made England what she is, in spite 
of the abuses from which she has suffered.— 
Sir Robert Peel, the head of the anti-re- 
formers, has not hesitated to declare himself 
an admirer of the system of Charles X., and 
an enemy to the liberty of the press, which he 
chooses to term Journalism. He talked on 
Friday of *‘ the despotism of journalism—that 
despotism which had brought neighbouring 
countries, ouce happy and flourishing, to the 
very brink of ruin and despair.”’ Joseph 
Surface has at length spoken out. This was 
the overflowing of a full heart. Happy France, 
if Charles had succeeded in destroying the 
charter, and annihilating journalism ! So, if 
this man and his party succeed, we may see 
what happiness is in store for us. We shall 
have, no doubt, gagying bills in abundance, a 
Feaction against every-thing liberal, fresh 
crusades against the press hy Sir James 
Scarlett, fleshed by a spirit of vengeance ou 
account of his late mortifications. 

We understand that several of the leading 
boraughmongers have had a meeting, to agree 
on supplies for the contest, and that a stock 
purse of a hundred thousand pounds was sub- 
seribed for without delay. Some of them sub- 
scribed as high as twenty thousand pounds. 
‘To counteract these great exertious subscrip- 
tions must be liberally entered into at Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, | 
and all the other great towns about tu receive 
the franchise. We repeat, the greatest ex- 
ertious are required. The boroughmongers 
have every motive for openiug their purses | 
liberally on this occasion. On the one haad, | 
their power to plunder will be annihilated by | 
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reform; on the other, victory would soon 
enable them to repay their outlay out of the 
pockets of the people. The poor wretches, who 
for gold should sell themselves to this crew, 
would soon feel the consequences in increased 
burdens. The victory of the boroughmongers 
would be reaction, and the liberal squander- 
ing of the public money, in order to protect 
themselves by the dispensation of patronage. 
We state matters fairly and without dis- 
guise, because we would uot have the people 


,to allow any advantage to be obtained over 


them, through ignorance of the extent of the 
danger. There is no cause for despair, if the 
people be only true to themselves, because an 
united and determined people must triumph 
over their enemies. But then every man 
must put his shoulder to the wheel, and con- 
tribute in purse and exertions according to 
his abilities. The man who is not true to the 
cause on this occasion, may never be able to 
atone afterwards for his fault. Every elector 
should consider the fate of the country to de- 
pend on himself. Public opinion should be 
made to bear powerfully in every neighbour- 


| hood on electors, so that the man, who, from 


pusillanimity might be led to betray his 
country, may tremble at the odium he will 
have to encounter, 

It would be an eternal reproach to English- 
men, were they to allow the boroughmongers 
to triumph over them, 

From the Morning Chronicle, April 26. 

The King insulted by the borough-faction.— 
Never was so gross and flagrant an insult 
offered to a prince, as was on Friday offered 
to our beloved and revered Sovereign, by 
some Peers of the Realm in their places in 
the House of Lords. To what excess will 
self-interest and other sordid motives lead 
men! Sir R. Peel, who is now pleased to 
play the part of leading anti-reformer, as he 
once did that of chief opponent to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, was demoniac 
with fury, as a person possessed, and re- 
seembled one ‘‘ having a devil.” His face 
was pale as a sheet, his lips wore the hue of 
ink, and it was said by many whe saw him, 
that by the entrance of the Black Rod he 
was probably saved from an apoplectic fit. 
Whence all this fury? Because common 
decency is wholly disregarded by this geutle- 
man and his accomplices when there is a 
question abovt touching the darling rotten 
boroughs. This is Sir Robert Peel’s present 
cue, and the borough faction may possibly 
fancy they have got a good supporter. Let 
them not deceive themselves. In a month, he, 
and Mr. Goulburn, and his brothers, may 
just as swiftly wheel round, and be for reform, 
ballot and all, as they did iu 1629 on the Ca- 
tholic Question. 

Lord Mansfield, who lectures by the hour, 
in his prosing conceited way, for decorum of 
discussion in newspapers and for Peers’ privi- 
leges, and seems to think he has a monupoly 
of loyalty, exceeded all bounds of common 
decency in the very presence of his King, 
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when his Majesty was actually entering the | 
House of Peers. It is said that the good- 
natured King asked ** What is all that noise?” 
and was answered, ‘“‘ The Peers debating,” 
which somewhat astounded his Majesty. 

Next to Lord Mansfield, no one forgot him- 
self so shamefully as Lord Lyndhurst; and 
we would just ask the Ministers one question, 
especially the Lord Chancellor, in whose gift 
the high office of Chief Baron is, whether 
Lord Lynbhurst was promoted to it upon an 
understanding that his Lordship would oppose 
bis Majesty’s Government? Lord Lyndhurst 
apparently has made some great miscalcula- 
tion, as well as lost his recollection of his late 
promotion, Does he think that the conduct 
of the Ministry cancelled the obligations he 
Jay under to them, that conduct being only 
the sin of coming forward in au honest sup- 
port of reform, the cause which Lord L, 
himself once very honestly supported ? 

But what shall we say of the peers who had 
the decency to complain of the Lord Chancellor 
for leaving the House to meet his Royal Mas- 








ter—on being summoued to do so by the Usher 
of the Black Rod! They actually said his Lord- | 
ship should have put the question, and remained 
and kept his Majesty at the door, while Lords 
Mansfield, Lyndhurst, and Co. were carrying | 
on their violent debate! Here let us contrast | 
with the conduct of Sir Robert Peel, Lord | 
Mansfield, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord London- | 
derry, the dignified demeanour of the Duke of 
Wellington and his party, who abstained from | 
giving their presence and countenance to such | 
violeut and outrageous scenes, They wel | 
deserved of their King and their country. Their 

line of conductis plain and consistent and honest | 
and intelligible. They oppose Reform. We think 

them quite wrong. But they do err conscien- | 
tiously and fairly. The petty distinctions 

taken by the others, who are furious against 

the Government measure, but have misgivings | 
that some reform must pass, so they affect to be 

Sor some reform. We say alfect, because every 

argument they use, every topic they appeal to, | 
is distinctly directed against all reform, the 

smallest as well asthe greatest. And, accord-_ 
ingly, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gouiburn, and all, | 
were against every kind and degree of reform, | 
from the first instant of their coming into 
public life, down to the hour when they dis- | 
covered, t’other day, that it might be cuon- 

venient for them to affect some reforming | 
opinions. But these gentlemen are nimble in | 
their evolutions. How quickly did Mr. Goul- 
burn turn round in favour of the Catholic Ques- | 
tion on the day of the King’s Speech, 1829! | 
He had always been against anything like con- | 
cession to Catholics till that hour; and ever 
since he has been an emancipator. So of Sir 
R, Peel and the Test Act. He as quickly 
wheeled round, and came to be for the repeal, 
the moment they saw LordJ. Russell’s Motion 
Was carried; though he said most solemnly 
that he deemed it ruinous to the church. 
Again we say, these men cannot be either 








respected or trusted. But to support them 


as tools of anti-reform, some Dukes and 
Lords are now subscribing thousands of pounds. 
Let the people be on their guard, and Jet all 
good meu meet so foul and corrupt an attempt 
of the faction by the Sovereign Subscription. 


I must stop here to offer a few re- 
marks to my readers. I do not think 
that the assertion made by Dr. Brack, 
that in voting for an anti-reformer, we 
should vote against the liberty of the 
press, any more than we should in voting 
for one of the present Ministers. Of 
that, however, I shall say no more at 
present ; there will be enough to be said 
about that hereafter. [lam for the bill: 
Iam for sinking all private considera- 
tions for the sake of accomplishing this 
great public good; but I am not for 
telling lies: 1 am not for putting for- 
ward false pretences, as this is, with re- 
gard to the liberty of the press. The 


‘less that is said about that matter at 
present the better. In imitation of 


the labourers, we have dropped all 
hostility for the purpose of aiding in 
the carrying of this bill; but if Dr. 
Brack be wise, he will not mix up 
along with the bill, praises of the 
present Ministers with regard to their 
love of the liberty of the press. 

The last article which 1 have inserted 
from the Chronicle is, in my opinion, a 
very indiscreet publication. As far as 
relates to the insult said to be offered 
to the King by what is here called the 
borough faction, it is a mere matter of 
fact, and very well worth recording ; 
but, what is the main drift of the 
article? It is to cause it to be believed 
that, at last, if they find themselves 
pressed by the people: now, mind this : 
if they find themselves pressed by the 
people, Peet and Govurzourn will 
turn round, will offer to make a re- 
form, and will even tender more to 
the people than is tendered to them 
by this biil, ‘The speculation is this ; 
and this speculation is manifestly in the 
mind of the writer of this article; 
namely, that the Ministers will probably 
find themselves in a decided minority 
when the Parliament shall reassemble ; 
that they will then be beaten in the 
House of Commons; that their op- 
ponents will not come, however, and 
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thrust them out of place by a mere re- 
jection of the Reform Bill; but will 
thrust them out as incapable men, and 
instantly come into place with a project 
of reform of their own, and, as this 
writer observes, “ballot and all!” 
This is the drift of the whole article ; 
and it is curious that, while the writer 
calls upon the people, implores the 
people, to be on their guard against so 
foul and corrupt an attempt of the fac- 
tion, it also (see the bottom of the first 
paragraph of the article) calls upon the 
boroughmongers not to be deceived by 
this faction ! 


Ministers in their places. ‘ Let them 
“(the boroughmongers) not deceive 
*‘ themselves ; for, in a month, Peet, 
“ Goutsurn, and his brothers, may 
** swiftly wheel round and be for reform, 
** ballot and all!” May they so! Why, 
I say, then, let the boroughmongers 
deceive themselves, and let us have 
“reform, ballot and all!” I do not 
want to be upon my guard.against this. 
This is what | want. I am quite con- 
tent without the ballot, though I think 
it folly to attempt to withhold it. I 
think it a gross blunder that this Minis- 
try has committed not to include it in 
their bill: I call upon my readers to 
rally round the Ministers and the bill, as 
the bill now is; but, if there come a 
Minister to tender us the ba/lot into the 
bargain, what an inconsistent dog must 
I be to call upon the people to be upon 
their guard against such Minister ! 
This, therefore, is very weak writing ; 
and it is quite inconsistent with the late 
writings of Dr. Brack, which have all 


been decidedly in favour of the ballot. | 


But there is another passage in the mid-| 
dle of the last paragraph above inserted, 
which is very well worthy of the best at- | 





How monstrously eager | 
this man must be to keep the present, 
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4 deserved well of their King and coun- 
try.” What! they (if there be any- 
body, besides the Duke) WHO WILL 
GIVE US NO REFORM AT ALL; 

they who say that a single change shall 
not be made in a rotten borough ; they 
who, of course, would see civil war 
rage rather than abolish Old Sarum or 
Gatton : they have deserved well of their 
King and country; while the others, 
who allow thatsome reform is necessary, 
are reprobated in the strongest terms 
that our language affords ; one are called 
a foul and corrupt faction; are rep- 
resented as worthy of neither trust 
nor respect; are called infamous 
and infernal boroughmongers! Why 
this distinction? Why this lenity to- 
wards the Duke; why these praises 
poured out upon him all at once? 
Why! why, because he does not come, 
and, by his presence, give countenance 
to this opposition to the Ministry; be- 
cause he does not come and give his 
countenance to those who seem re- 
solved to get into place, even if it be 
necessary to give us “ ballot and all!” 

In short, articles like this tend to injure 
the cause, rather than do it good. Why 
should the writer be so anxious to per- 
suade the boroughmongers not to be 
deceived by Pest and Govutsourn ; 
why should he be so anxious to preserve 
“infernal” men from being deceived ? 
Why should he endeavour to terrify 
them with asserting that Pex. and 
Govunsourn would wheel round and 
give us reform, “‘ ballot and all!’ Why 
should he be so anxious, before con- 
cluding the same artiele, to persuade 
the people that itis necessary to be upon 
their guard against these same men? 
In short, every line of this article shows 
that there was no sincerity in the mind 
of the writer; and the impression 


tention of the reader. If he looks at that | which it makes upon every reader of 
passage, he will perceive that the Duke | sense is, that there is great necessity to 
of Wexuinecron and his party are placed | be, at any rate, on his guard against 


in contrast with Peut, and with Lords) 


Mansrtetp, Lynpuavurst, and Lonpon- 
peRRY ; and the Duke and his party are 
praised to the skies for having abstained 
from giving their countenance to such 
outrageous sceves: we are told that 
they are consistent and honest, and have 





the writings of Dr. Buack, or those 
who assist him in this pressing. emer- 
gency. 

The next extract that I shall insert 
describes to us the project of The Times 
newspaper, for the raising of money to 
counteraet the efforts of the borough- 
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mongers. I should first insert, indeed, 
two paragraphs from The Courier, taken 
from The Morning Herald, describing 


g 
the movements of the Boroughmongers, 
preparatory to the elections :— 

It appears thata club, self-styled “ The 
Conservative Senate,” is sitting daily at No. 
10, Charles-street, St. James's-square. This 
society is, in fact, a club of boroughmongers, 
and the object of its members is the same as 
the Cato-street conspirators—namely, to sub- 
due the King’s Government. We say that 
every man who belongs to this ** Charles-street 
gang”’ is little better than a traitor, aud that 
the names of the parties, should they ever 
transpire, will go down to posterity as the 
names of men guilty of conspiring against the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the liberties of 
the country. It is said however that should 
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| But more must be done : we call upon every 
'man in the kingdom to consider the cause as 

his own, and the victory as depending on his 
| individual exertions. The enemies of reform 
|are most active. Meetings are held every 
| hour for the purpose of raising money to buy 
| up the rights of Evglishmen. English Dukes, 
' Scotch Dukes, and right honourable Baronets, 

are in league to crush the noble and patriotic 
jattempt of the King and his Ministers to 
lrestore the rights of Englishmen. These 
| worthies have resolved that a seat in Parlia- 
|ment shall be sold like mackerel at Billings- 
‘gate. They have resolved that the people of 

England are so base, so degraded, so incapa- 
| ble of moral feeling, so deaf to the call of na- 
| tional honour, that they wi//, like Esau, rush 
| forward to the market and sell their birth- 
| rights for a mess of pottage. People of Eug- 
jland! do these noble and right honourable 


the boroughmongers succeed, by bribery and conspirators judge rightly of your character ? 
threats, to return a parliament unfriendly to | Arise, and trample on the calumny! Come 
reform, the Kiang will immediately dissolve it, forward as one man, and help those who are 
and call a new one, withholding the writs from | exerting every nerve to help you. The bill 


the rotten boroughs. \t his Majesty possesses | 


the power to do this, which we doubt, he 
would be perfectly justified in pureuing such 
acourse, But, be this as it may, the people 
ought now to put forth their best energies ;— 
if they do not, it is our firm opinion that des- 
potism or revolution will be the consequeuce. 
—Morning Herald. 

It is said that the boroughmongers have al- 
ready subscribed no less a sum thau one mil- 
lion aud a half sterling for the purpose of 
influencing the elections; or, in other words, 
for the purpose of bribing the électors to 
return anti-reformers. It is added that a con- 
siderable portion of this sum is to be applied 
ia returning Mr. Ward for the City. We ask 
the people of England whether such things 
are tobe borne? We ask whether they will 
thus suffer themselves to be tyrannized over 
by the insolence of wealth—of wealth wrung 
from their own pockets? We are told that 
the Duke of Northumberland bas subscribed 
no Jess thaw 250,0002, aud that Sir R. Peel 
has put his name down for 50,000. A friend 
of ours, who has seen a list of subscriptions, 
says that the highest sums-down are tweaty- 
five thousand, twelve thousand, and ten thou- 
sand pounds. But we understand that this is 
the public list, and that there is, in fact, another 
list iu which the larger sums have beeu sub- 
scribed !!— Morning Herald. 

I should observe here, that I cannot 
believe the facts stated in these para- 
graphs. There may be no intentional 
falsehood, perhaps ; but the facts are in- 
credible. Some large sums may have 
been subscribed; but, great exaggera- 
tion here must be. The following is 
the counter-project put forth by The 
Times newspaper; certainly a very 
g00d project, if it can be carried into 
effect. 


will give the right of voting to 500,000 persons. 
| Let each of these persons subscribe his mite 
| forthwith, aud in a few days so overwhelming 
|a fund will be created, that the borough- 
/mongers must fly away in despair. It is, as 
| we have before stated, the last struggle. The 
| corruptionists, who struggle for their dirty 
existence, fight the last fight of despair. The 
people of Engiand fight for liberty, for justice, 
| for the emaucipation of themselves and their 
| posterity from the most degrading of all 
slaveries—the degradation of voluntary sub- 
| mission to a yoke which one great effurt may 

| shake off for ever. Let each of the persons 
| who by this bill will be raised to the dignity 
of freemen, subscribe, if only 1/. each on the 
| average, and in a few days we shall have half 
a million of money to be expended in the most 
righteous of causes. 

In the meautime, we recommend the fol- 
lowing as a sketch of the resvlutions which 
might be generally adopted, but more particu- 
larly in the unrepresented towns :— J 

‘* Resoived, 1. That the unrelenting enemies 
of reform and of the people are making every 
exertion to defeat the measures of his Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the good cause. 

“2. That those enemies, besides resorting 
to other measures, are subscribing large sums 
of money, to form a fund for overwhelming 
the voice of the people, by means of corrup- 
tion, treating, and all mauner of extravagant 
expenditure, at the approaching elections. 

** 3. That this desperate effort of the ex- 
piring borough faction may prove successful, 
unless it shall be vigorously resisted, 

“4. That it is the boundeu duty of every 
friend of the people, and of reform—of every 
man who cherishes the free institutions of our 
country—to rally round our beloved Sove- 
reign, and save him and the country from the 
fangs of this desperate faction. ; 

“5. That the most effectual and constitu- 
tional means of performing this duty is, for 
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the people to form associations, in order to 
defray the legal expenses, and bear the la- 
bours of contested elections all over the 
country. 

‘* 6. That besides local exertions, a sub- 
scription of not more than a sovereign each be 
immediately begun to form a general fund for 
opposing by all lawful means, the corrupt and 
illegal effurts of the borough faction. 


** 7, That , bankers, do receive 


subscriptions for this purpose, and that 
be appointed a committee for the ma- 
nagement of the fund so raised.” 

Let these resolutions be adopted, and the 
triumph will be decisive, and as speedy as deci- 
sive. We know our countrymen—on their de- 
termived spirit and irresistible energy we rely 
with perfect confidence. 


Iam glad to see, by the papers of 
this morning (Wednesday), that a com- 
mittee for this purpose is likely to be 
formed ; and, if the plan be completely 
settled and published before this paper 
of mine goes to the press, I shall com- 
municate intelligence of it to my read- 
ers. Nothing that any man can do 
ought to be left andone: the fate of a 
question very frequently depends upon 
a single effort; but 1 am of opinion, 
that the main thing to be done, as far 
as relates to London, and other great 
towns, is, to prevent the out-voters 
from going to the polling places. 
Now, suppose some corrupt ruffian 
to offer a voter ten pounds to go down 
to Norwich, it would be better for that 
voter to receive three or four pounds, 
and not to quit his home and his work. 
My opinion is; and, indeed, I am sure 
of it, that nineteen out of twenty would 
take the three pounds for staying at 
home rather than the ten pounds for 
going to Norwich. The same with 
regard to Dover; and, in this way, 
very effectual service might be rendered 
to the cause, and that, too, without the 
commission of any crime or any dirty 
act whatever. Journeymen might make 
use of their influence with their brother- 
journeymen ; and, perhaps, with more 
effect than would be the consequence 
of expending two or three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The following speech, delivered by 
CoLonet Jones, on the 25th instant, 
at a meeting in the borough of South- 
wark, has excited a good deal of 
attention. The reader will see why 
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|it has attracted attention. CoLongeL 
Jones is, to all appearance; and 
the public has now seen a_ great 


‘deal of him; a man so fit to be a 
Member of Parliament at this time, 
that one cannot help lamenting that 
any-thing should have occurred to set 
him aside. His motive for declining 
a contest adds greatly to our regret 
that there should not have been a place 
for such a man. 





Colonel Jones then rose and addressed the 
Meeting, observing upon the painful and 
difficult situation in which he was then placed ; 
but before he said any-thivg personally relat- 
ing to himself, he would say that their warm- 
est and best thanks were due to that noble- 
minded and patriotic King, who, by a single 
act, established their liberties upon a solid and 
immutable basis. Could he fail in that ex- 
pression of gratitude to which such an act was 
entitled, he should be undeserving the pro- 
tection of any body of men, and worthy to be 
execrated by every man in the British Empire. 
The extraordinary firmness exercised by his 
| Majesty was beyond all praise. He knew 
| something of what passed in the interior of the 
| Palace, and there never existed a deeper con- 

spiracy than that which was formed to deter 
the Sovereign from gratifying the wishes of 
his people, and promoting their true interests. 
He was not only assailed by the menaces of his 
imale relatives, but the tears of the female 
| members of the Royal Family. He was beset, 
| actually besieged, in every corner of the Palace, 
| and told by more than one, that to agree to a 
dissolution would amount to signing his own 
| abdication. He next proceeded to call the 
| attention of the Meeting to the inestimable 
| service conferred upon the nation by Lord 
Grey, for he was the author of the great bill, 
and the other Ministers were but instruments 
in his hands. He should now say a few words 
of himself, which, on the present occasion, 
was no very agreeabletask. He assured them 
that he had not been induced to come amongst 
them from any feeling of personal ambition, 
for that very morning a carriage was brought 
to his door, and money offered to pay his ex- 
penses, with an invitation to stand for a very 
important and populous place. He then re- 
minded them of his introduction to the bo- 
rough, the motives which led him to withdraw 
upon that occasion; the delicacy he felt to- 
wards Sir Robert Wilson, it having been said 
that he (Colonel Jones) had, by one of his 
letters in the public prints, put an extinguisher 
on Sir Robert, and therefore, he had resolved 
not to come forward in opposition to their late 
Member—but the commission of a political 
felo de se \eft him at perfect liberty. They 
recently had presented tothem the brother of 
a great man, but that circumstance of itself 
was not sufficient to show that the brother of 
the great man had any claims of his own to 
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the representation of any independent place ; 
but so popular was the Lord Chancellor at the 
present moment, that if he sent his wig to the 
people of Southwark, they would adopt it as a 
substitute fora Member. (Laughter, and cries 
of ‘* Bravo,”’). Whether he sent his brother, 
his wig, or his puppy, they would have the 
nominee of the Lord Chancellor and no one 
else, though, on principle, the Lord Chancellor 
ought to be ashamed tuo send his brother 
amongst them. (Some applause and much 
confusion.) The Lord Chancellor was the 
patron of Law Reform, and proposed making 
the Masters in Chancery Judges: he ought, 


therefore, not to encourage a Master to be- | 


come a Member of the Honse of Commons. 
He did not resigu for the purpose of enabling 
Mr. Brougham to come in, but to prevent a 
collision amongst the true reformers. (A voice 
in the crowd : Go on, we will secure you plenty 
of plumpers.) He proceeded to observe, that 
Lord John Russell did exceedingly wrong in 
coming on the preceding evening to interfere 
en behalf of Mr. Brougham. It was conduct 
highly objectionable on the part of one con- 
nected with the Administration; but it was, 
like the rest, in perfect accordance with the 
old villany of the Whigs. (Great applause.) 
He added, that Sir Francis Burdett had pro- 
mised to attend the Meeting of Mr. Brougham’s 
friends, but did not come, hearing that 
Colonel Jones was in the field. Whenever 
returned to Parliament he had determined to 
Jabour by the side of Joseph Hume and Daniel 
O’Connell. 


MR. HUNT'S PROFOUND VENERATION 
FOR THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

Mr. Hunt, on Wednesday week last, de- 

monstrated that baseness is attached to his 


intense vanity and ignorance. That he has | 


professed the highest regard for the people ; 
that he has frequently boasted himself to be 
the representative of all England; that he has 
objected to the Reform Bill because it does 
not specifically embrace the industrious 
classes; that he has received from those 
classes the highest honour whieh they could 
bestow, or he enjoy, and by their means been 
raisec| to an eminence for which he has ever 
panted ; and that he has received the pe- 
cuniary reward of patriotism by the sale of his 
blacking, every one is perfectly aware. Pro- 
fessing such principles, and enriched by such 
favours, gratitude, or at least the suppression 
of insult, might reasonably be expected from 
Mr. Hunt towards the people; but the ex- 
Member for Preston, nut possessing such a 
degree of virtue, turns round upon his bene- 
factors, and, like a viper, stings the very hand 
by which he’ has been cherished and exalted ! 


To give the base tory-faction another ad- | 


fictitious character, and “ he knew that for five 
shillings he could obtain any number i on 
tures he might require to any petition /’* 
(Cheers.) It is almost unnecessary to offer 
any comment on such a base assertion, 
Hardy as Mr. Hunt professes to be, he might 
not like to be the man who proposed such a 
bribe for such a purpose. But to stigmatize 
| a people as being capable of such contemptible 
| corruption, after he had lauded them as honest 
-and patriotic, and thence to neutralize the 
power of petitions, by invalidating their gene- 
ral integrity, is conduct of which none but 
such a man as Mr. Hunt could have been 
guilty. The people, it is hoped, will not again 
confide in one who has thus denounced their 
honesty, impeded their interests, and dis- 
played so large an amount of ignorance, sto- 
'lidity, and ingratitude. Painful as I feel it 
to be, to speak thus of a man who for so 
| many years acted—if not in the most en- 
| lightened manner, at least honestly and zea- 
'lously—with the people, I cannot do other- 
wise,. without a base desertion of my duty, 
and a betrayal of my trust.—Carpenter’s Po- 
litical Letter, April 30, 1831. 
From the Morning Chronicle, 26th April. 
No popular idol, for a long series of years, 

has bad such a tumble from the high pinnacle 
| of his celebrity as the e-Member for Preston, 
| Wherever he appears he is pelted; wherever 
jhe does not appear he is pasquinaded. Jn 
| one place they break his blacking-bottles ; in 
another they burn all his labels; in a third 
'they burn a ‘‘ counterfeit resemblance” of 
the orator’s” person, as a fitting ter- 
|mination, no doubt, to the career of a 
| counterfeit politician. This last ‘ disho- 
noured rub” was given a few days since 
in the field of Peterloo, in the presence of a 
greater number of spectators than ever at- 
tended the most renowned exploits of the hero 
| himself in the same place. To be pelted and 
| have his bottles broken might, perhaps, be 
|}endured ; but to be ignominiously burnt on 
| Peterloo, the scene of all his former glories, 
| must,be too much even for the patience of the 
| 2 . m1. : 
| philosopher of Glastonbury. This is, indeed, 
** the unkindest cut of all.” 
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LIBERAL 
WHIG PROSECUTION. 


Wuen this prosecution was com- 
/menced against me by the sly mode of 
a Bill of Indictment at the Old Bailey, 
where the Grand Jury cannot, from the 
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vantage in the House, and to demoustrate bis; nature of things, inquire into any-thing 
anxiety to suppress the efficacy of petitions, | further than the fact of publication, 


and ensure the triumph of corruptivn, this 

patriot par excellence said, in reference to a 

petition which was preseoted a day or two be- | PU , . 

fore the dissolution, that the petition was of a | this prosecution, and particularly by such 
{ 


! 
‘there was hardly a man amongst the 
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public who had the smallest idea that 
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an indirect course, had been instituted | 
by the Government. Though mightily 
well-disposed, from long experience, to 
suspect every-thing done by the Whigs, | 
I myself did not believe that such a 
thing could have originated with menex- | 
ercising the powers of the Government ; | 
and I expressed myself to this effect at | 
the time. [soon found, however, that | 
we were all deceived in this respect ; | 
and that the prosecution had been com- | 
menced by the Government very soon, 
after the attack made upon me by} 
Trevor in the House of Commons. 
The prosecuting steps have regularly | 
proceeded on; and since J wrote the| 
Sormer part of this Register, and, in- 
deed, this very moment (Wednesday 
evening), I have received regular notice 
of trial for the sittings after ‘term ; and 
therefore, as the sittings begin on 
the 11th of May, the trial will take 
place on the Lith, 12th, or 13th of that 
month, in the Court of King’s Bench at 
Guildhall, in the city of London, on 
which occasion, God granting me life 
and health, I will meet, before the Chief 
Justice and a Special Jury, which will 
be called for by the Attorney-General ; 
I will meet that Attorney-General and 
all his supporters and abettors. It was 
not, therefore, without reason that I, in 
the former part of this article, dissented 
from the opinion of Dr. Brack, that, to 
vote for the opponents of this Ministry, 
was to “ vote against the liberty of the 
press.” Just twenty years I have been 
writing and publishing under a series 
of Tory Ministers and Tory Attorney- 
Generals, the much-complained of 
ScarLerr not excepted: during these 
twenty years I have never heard even 
the whisper of a Government prosecu- 
tion against me; but a Whig Ministry 
had not been in power two months, not 
three times twenty days, before such 
prosecution began t» be plotted, and 
under what circumstances, in what 
manner, and with what manifest mo- 
tives, | shall, I trust, be able amply to 
show in my defence upon this trial; for 
defence it shall be, without the retract- 
ing, or endeavouring to soften, one 
single word or syllable. I am conscious 
that I have done nothing buat my bare 
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duty ; for doing that, the destruction of 
my mind or body, or both, is now me- 
ditate:l ; but, with the blessing of God, 
and with the integrity of my country- 
men to support me, I trust that, in this 
case, as well as in the former, those 
who premeditate my destruction will 
fail in their object. It was during the 
general blaze of the illuminations of 
last night (I am writing this on Thurs- 
day morning) that I received this notice 
of trial, while | was sitting in a-room 
behind the curtains drawn to weaken 
the blaze of the illumination of my own 
windows. It was at this moment, and 
while I heard the rejoicings in the 
street, that this proof of Ministerial 
malignity was put into my hand. 
“What!” exclaimed I to myself, 
“can these men, who well know 
“that I have done more _ towards 
“the producing this event than they 
“have; that I have done more 
“than any hundred or thousand men 
“to produce this event; his Ma- 
“ jesty only excepted; can these men 
“really rejoice in their hearts at this 
“ event !"’ Hotvever, I will not pursue 
these observations further at present : 
but I cannot refrain from observing, 
that the accusations against Pret for 
his sentiments on “ Journalism ;”’ that 
these attacks upon him on this account, 
ought to bea little moderated by those 
who call upon us to vote in favour of 
this liberal Ministry. I cannot help ob- 
serving, too, that this present Attorney- 
General, my prosecutor, talked the other 
night, about the tyranny of the press; 
so that, while we adhere to the bill, 
while we adhere to the cause of the 
people, let us be careful how we sing 
up the praises of those who make this 
sort of. display of what is called their 
liberality. ‘The Attorney-General will 
have to present himself, in a few days, 
before the people of Nottingham as the 
friend of liberty, as the advocate of a 
free press, as the advocate of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, at the very moment 
when he will be noting his brief, 
perhaps, the fee upon which brief the 
people of Nottingham and I myself shall 
have to pay a part, and which brief will 
containthe regularly laid plan for the de- 
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struction of the man to whom the nation | 
ascribes, in great part, the measure for the | 
accomplishment of which we are now 
called upon to struggle. I will only add, 
thatas lL always have so I shall now make 
my own private feelings yield to what I 
deem the good of my country. It is 
just, it is necessary, it is every way | 
proper, that my readers should be in- | 
formed of these proceedings, mani- 
festly aimed at my health and. life. | 
These readers are numerous ; they are | 
to be found in every part of the king- | 
dom, they are warmly attached to me ; | 
they will boil with resentment at this 
proceeding ; but 1 most solemnly ex- 
hort them not to suffer their feelings on 
this account to slacken their efforts in 
the smallest degree during the ensuing 
elections; but to do every-thing in 
their power in order to insure success 
te the great measure brought in by men 
who meditate my destruction. Upon 
this principle I shall act myself. Com- 
pelled by this proceeding to remain in 
London, I cannot do a tenth part of 
what | could do, were it in my power 
to go into the country at this time. I 
can only perform the duty of a livery- 
man of London ; and, laying aside my 
great dislike to one of the four Alder- 
men, I shall, if there be any opposition, 
vote for the whole four, as | exhort 
every liveryman to do, be his personal 
or political likings or dislikings what 
they may. It is the measure, and not 
the men, that I wish to preserve. So 
that the measure be carried, I care not 
who is the instrument; and this has 
been my tone from the beginning of 
this discussion to the present hour; 
but I never can hold my tongue, | 
never can lay down my pen, while we 
are called upon to vote for these men 
in order to secure the liberty of the 
press. When the public look at the thing 
which they call a libel ; when the pub- 
lic behold what publications. they suffer 
to pass without any notice at all ; they 
will be quite astonished at this pro- 
ceeding, And it will be my duty, a 
duty which | will not fail to perform if 
I have life and health, to remove this 
astonishment out of the minds of that 
public. Heére I quit the subject for 





the present, notifying to my readers 
that | shall be quite ready to meet 
the “ liberal” Whig-Attorney-General 
when he shall return from his consti- 
tuents of Nottingham, swelling with 
the determination to destroy me in 
property, health or life, and, as I dare 
say he hopes, in all three. 
Wa. COBBETT. 

Postscript.—It occurs to me to 
point out to my readers that which they 
will deem very curious. They know 
that this prosecution was, in fact, be- 
gun by Arraur Trevor, in the House 
of Commons. There were speech after 
speech spread all about the country, 
containing garbled extracts and malig- 
nant interpretations. Now, this Tre- 
vor, who sat for the borough of New 
Romney, vacated his seat to let in Sir 
Roeser Gresiey, who could not retura 
to Durham, and went to Durham him- 
self, to get elected in Grestey’s place, 
supported in both places by the Mar- 
quess of LonponpERry, and avowing 
his hostility to the Reform Bill. The 
Ministers know this very well, yet these 
sincere reformers are pushing on, with 
all their might, the prosecution begun 
by this very Tkevor. ‘This is a very 
curious circumstance, or, rather, combi- 
nation of circumstances, and as such I 
leave it to the reflections of my readers. 
At any rate, I am determined to make a 
stand for the real liberty of the press. 





PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


His Majesty went in state to prorogue the 
two Houses of Parliament this day. Although 
a general expectation prevailed that Parlia- 
ment would be prorogued, few persons were 
aware that his Majesty would prorogue it in 
person. Among the lower classes, noue could 
be acquainted with it till the preparation for 
the ceremony begau—towards one o'clock. 
The formation of lines of Policemen in Parlia- 
ment-street, soon after that time, conveyed to 
the public an intimation of what was to hap- 
pen, and very soou the houses on the line af 
his Majesty’s route, and the streets, were 
crowded with spectators. The King was enthu- 
siastically received by the people, who seemed 
sensible that he had come abroad on a good 
cause, and cheered him all the way dowa. to 
the House, and all the way-on his return. No 
doubt, if more time bad been allowed, amuch 
greater crowd would have been collected, His 
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Majesty was accompanied in his state carriage, 


drawn by cream-coloured horses, by (we be- | 


lieve) Lord Hill, and preceded by two other 
stately equipages. Ou his arrival at Old 
Palace-yard, the crowd to see his Majesty 
became very deuse, aud the cheers were very 
enthusiastic, 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay, Arrit 22. 
* The proceedings of this evening in the 
House of Lords, will be given iu next weck’s 
Register. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The vote against Ministers last night 
having forced them to come to a determina- 
tion to dissolve Parliament as speedily as 
possible, both to avoid the recurrence of such 
an event this evening, and to avert the con- 
sequences of an address to the Crown being 
carried against them in the House of Lords, 
the Speaker, dressed in his full robes of office, 
took the Chair at half-past two o'clock, and 
the House was almost instantly crowded with 
Members. 

Mr. Hopces having presented a petition 
from Hythe, in Kent, iu favour of the Reform 
Bill, 

Sir R. Vyvyay, on the motion that it be 
brought up, rose to address the House. Al- 
though he might on this occasion be told, as 
he yas last night, that the present was nota 
fitting opportunity to address that House on 
the subject of the Reform Bill, yet when he 
saw the Speaker dressed in his full official 
robes, and knew as much from that fact as 
from the agitation visible out of doors, that a 
dissolution of Parliament was at hand, he 
thought he had a right to offer some observa- 
tions to them before they were sent back to 
their constituents. (Cheers.) 
believed, the first time for many a year that 
the Parliament of this country had been dis- 
solved by the exercise of the royal prerogative, 


after the House of Commons had come to a | 


vote which hindered the Government from 
proceeding with the Orduance Estimates. 
(Cheers.) In consequence of the adjournment 

roposed by his honourable Friend the Mem- 
Ser for Marlborough—proposed, he admitted, 
for the purpose of stopping the passing of 
these estimates—the Government had adopted 
the determination to dissolve the Parliament, 
although the supplies had not been voted, aud 
the estimates not goue through, calculating, 
no duubt, on their being able to procure a Bill 
of Indemnity from that next Parliament, 
which they hoped would prove more favoura- 
ble to their wishes. (Hear, hear.) He thought, 
however, that they should not make too sure 
of such a result; for he doubted much whe- 
ther, even with the assistance of that bill 
which they now counted so securely on being 
able to carry, they were likely to obtaina 
Parliament reformed to such an exteut as to 
grauta Bill of Indemnity under such cir- 
cumstances to any Ministry,even to one much 
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This was, he | 


| 
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|more prudent than the present had proved 
itself; and a less prudent one it would be 
| dificult for any one conversant with our 
history te point out. He might, however, be 
permitted to say, that iu the course of a very 
few years the couutry, and even Ministers 
pe erage. would bitterly repent the steps 
they had taken on this occasion. They had 
incurred an awful responsibility in this 
couutry, and particularly in Ireland, and 
brought into serious jeopardy their own wel- 
fare, and that of all connected with them. It 
| was useles to conceal the fact, that even if re- 
volution became the consequence of the 
‘course that day to be adopted, his Majesty 
had an undoubted right to dissolve his Par- 
liament, and to call for a new set of men to 
represent the opivions of his people. But 
those who gave him that advice incurreda 
most awful responsibility ; and, in his opinion, 
the success of that measure on which they 
rested their defence for the dissolution was 
}extremely doubtful, while they had sacrificed 
the peace of the country for the purpose of 
| catching ata fleeting and momentary popu- 
larity. (Hear, hear.) He was glad of an op- 
portunity to speak his seutiments On this sub- 
ject; and he would take the advantage of the 
| few moments of existence which was still left 
to them to speak a few words of truth to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to relieve them from the 
errors into which they had fallen, and to show 
them that they had much mistaken and 
much misrepresented the manuer and the 
meaus through which they came into power. 
A strong party of the Members of that House 
became, it was well known, disconteuted with 
what had taken place with reference to a 
portion of the empire. They wished to see a 
powerful, and able, and eulightened body of 
men placed iv the Goverument, because they 
saw every motion made for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the distresses of the country de- 
| nounced, and every other motion for the same 
jobject rendered utterly useless. They felt, 
therefore, that the Government of the time 
being, as much for what it had done as from 
its refusals tu listen to any remonstrauces 
with reference to what should be done, was 
unworthy of the confidence of the country, 
_and they determined to oppose it. It was the 
| body he had just spoken of that had turned 
out the late Goverument, and brought the 
| present inte power. (Hear, hear.) He could 
| tell them that was the cause of their elevation. 
It was not the desire of the country for re- 
form, nor the declaration of the noble Duke 
at the head of the late Government against 
reform, that had deprived his Government of 
power, but the unanimous wish of the country 
| that its state should be takea into considera- 
tion. Now, what had been the conduct of 
'the present Government since they obtained 
|office? They had not done any one act to 
pore! the country, but, on the contrary, bad 
| proved themselves the most incapable and the 
| most inconsistent set of men that were ever 
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called to preside over its affairs, makiug pro- 
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positions one day and abandoning them 
the next, and even withdrawing their famous 
Reform Bill, because that House had 
thought fit to express an opinion that the 
number of the representatives of the people 
should not be lessened, (Cheers.) It was 
well known that the party which voted against 
the late Government did not expect that that 
Goverument would be succeeded by a pure 
Whig Administration. An Administration of 
that kind had, however, been-formed, and re- 
lied on the unpopularity of their adversaries, 
and fortified by the assistance of a species of 
condottiert (cheers), who west rouud from one 
side of the House to the other, first declaring 
against reform, and afterwards upholding the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing bunt the bill, 
they now sought to hold power contrary to the 
votes of the Members of that House. The 
present Ministers, he admitted, took office 
with the feeling of the House in their favour; 
for they knew well that they possessed no 
means of raising a majority through their 
own party. They were supported and upheld 
in their struggles for power by his friends ; 
they had been tried, and found wanting 
(cheers) ; they had tried the right houourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and he was found wanting (cheers); they had 
tried another right honourable Gentleman on 
measures of commerce and finance, and he 
also had been found wanting. (Cheers.) The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in a short speech 
at the commencement of his career, had ex- 
pressed himself as if he was favourable to a 
change of the currency; but he had been im- 
mediately afterwards contradicted by the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This, 
then, was the manner in which they tampered 


with a question that had produced the greatest | 


possible excitement in the country. When 
they proceeded to deal with others of as great 
importance in a similar manner, and their 
imprudent course was stayed by the House, 





then they advised his Majesty to dissolve the 
Parli uneut Cl eers. The Mem! ers of that 
House were then to be sent back to th 
constituents as hostile to all reform, stigma- 
tised as oppose 1 to every spec ies of reform, 
nd setting at nought the feelings and wishes 
f their constitue Phey who said this— 
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Members who dared to vote against them, 
thu ising that very influence they had | 


dasted they vould never have recourse to. 


Us 


|(Cheers.) The learned Civilian said, last 
night, that he (Sir R. Vyvyan) wished to raise 
|the No-Popery cry in this country. He 
| avowed that that was the feeling on, which he 
proceeded with reference to the Reform Bill. 
It was necessary that he should give utterance 
to that feeling when he found the balance of 
| representation between Ireland and England 
about to be destroyed; when he found the 
number of the Members of Ireland about to 
be increased, and those of England to be di- 
minished ; and at a time when he found that 
the members of the Catholic Church in that 
country used their utmost exertions to support 
that political interest which would aggrandise 
their religion at the expense of that of the 
Protestants. He did not blame the priests for 
preferring the support of their own religion to 
that of the other, but he did blame the Minis- 
ters who gave them the means to exercise their 
power; and who had, for the sake of support- 
ing their own views in this country, felt no 
dread of .resorting to a dissolution of Parlia- 
|ment, and to a new election in Ireland. 
(Cheers.) It appeared that the Member for 
Waterford was to be brought up for judgment ; 
but it should be recollected, that there might 
be such a thing as across. {Hear, hear, and 
|laughter.) Did not the whole proceeding 
|look exceedingly like a compact between the 
| honourable and learned Gentleman and the 
| First Lord of the Treasury? The noble Lord, 
}it was well known, had avowed his deter- 
| mination that the Union should not be dis- 
| solved, The honourable and learned Gentle- 
man had, on his part, avowed that the great 
object of his life was the accomplishment of 
| Catholic Emancipation ; and that, when that 
| was achieved, the next great object was that 
of the repeal of the Union. Which of these 
two persons, then, was to give up his object 
—the honourable and learned Member for 
Waterford, or the First Lord of the Treasury ? 
Was the Union with Ireland to be maintained 
or dissolved 2? Could they consider it so cer- 
tain, after what they had heard, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not persevere in 
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tunity? He wished that the honourable 
lL Jearned Gentleman had been in his place 

to answer him, for that hon. and learned 
Gentleman really was the Governor of Ireland, 
He would have expressed to the honourable 
und learned Member his hope, that he would 
cise t influence LOW pia ed 1 his 
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possessed by any other man—to presefve the 
peace ol Ireland, in merey to tar weakness ot 
the Administration, and stUl more in mercy 
to the Irish ple themselves. (Hear, hear.) 
\ circumstance had come to his knowledg:, 
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he thought worthy of attention. He should 
not mention names of persons, or titles or re- 
| presentatives ; but he should merely say, that 
four persons were at the present moment 
confined in the jail at Bodmin, because, as it 
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for a certain Gentlernaan who had since been 
returned to that House for a borough in a dif- 
ferent part of the kingdom. The borough in 
which this occurred once belonged to a Whig. 
It had now been purchased by a Tory, and 
what, therefore, had the Whig done? The 
noble Lord who new professed himself so firm 
a friend to the disfranchisement of all bo- 
roughs, adhered, it would seem, most tena-! 
ciously, to the maintenance of the rights he! 
possessed in those which belonged to him.| 
Under the Constitution as it now existed, the 
country had flourished for two centuries,| 
but if the bill brought in by the Government! 
should be carried, the measures would be of a! 
very different description, and the Constitution | 
would admit of a very new construction. Al-| 
ready an attempt had been made on the pro-| 
perty of the fundholder. (Cheers.) Did the | 
fundholders think, then, that if the Parlia- | 
ment was reformed according to the project of! 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, that their) 
property would remain unvisited in the midst 
of the spuliation ? (Cheers.) He stated it as! 
his firm belief, founded on the experience of 
every country of which history makes men- 
tion, that no new Government, nor any new 
mode of representation, had ever much re- 
spect fur the debts that had been incurred 
under preceding systems. (Cheers.) He would 
say, that the fuudholder would vainly hope 
to save his property ifthe Parliament should 
be altered. (Cheers.) Past Administrations 
had, from their situation or their mismanage- 
ment, saddled the country with heavy debts. 
How, then, did the present Government pro- 
pose to lower these debts, except by taxing the 
funds? (Cheers, and cries of order.) There | 
was no use in standing on forms at that 
time. It could not be expected that at such a 
crisis, and on such an occasion, he should 
speak directly to the question. (Cheers and 
order.) The question, iu fact, was simply this 
—was Parliament to be dissolved or not? 
(Cheers and laughter, and cries of order.) 
The question was, whether that Parliament 
was to be dissolved, and the Members sent 
back to their constituents, because thsy had 
pronounced an opinion that the English re- 
presentation should not be reduced ? (Cries of 
order.) 

Sir F. Burpetrr rose to order. The hon. 
Baronet had said there was no question before 
the House on which the hon. Member for 
Cornwall could address them iu this manner. 
He knew a Petition had been presented on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform ; but the 
hon. Member for Cornwall said the question 
on which he was speaking was Dissolution 
or not Dissolution, and that he had a right 
to speak on that question. From both pru- 
positions he (Sir F. Burdett) begged to ex- 
press his dissent. (Hear, hear.) 

The Speaker said the question arising out 
of the Petition from the hon. Member for 
Kent was Parliamentary Reform. The ques- 
tion for him to determine was, whether or not 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
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Cornwall bad a proper application to that 
question. He confessed he must say that, ac- 
cording to his opinion of the Rules and Orders 
of that House, he could not see that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Cornwall 
were not applicable to it. (Cries of order, and 
Chair, and great confusion.) The right hon. 
Geutleman concluded by observing, with some 
emotion, that he wished to be permitted to 
hope that hon. Members would be good 
enough to compute the laws of order in that 
House as he had laid them down. (Cheers, 
aud cries of order.) 

Mr. Tennyson wished to be permitted to 
say a few words to the House. (Cries of 
Order.) He should be the last man in that 
House to dispute the decisions of the Chair; 
but his hon, Friend had disputed the relevancy 
of the speech made by the hon. Member for 
Cornwall with reference to the petition, and 
he reminded the House that his hon. Friend 
charged that hon. Member with diverging 
into other matters not contained in the peti- 
tion. (Order, and chair.) 

The SPEAKER rose amidst loud cheers, and 
said the question was nut whether the hon, 
Member had strictly adhered to what was 
contained within the four corners of the peti- 
tion, but whether the general tenor and scope 
of his speech did not come within the subject 
matter intruduced to the House by a petition 
on the subject of Reform. (Cheers.) 

Mr. TENNYSON again rose amidst great 


|confusion. He entirely agreed with what had 


fallen from the Speaker, but he begged to 
repeat that the hon. Baronet had charged the 
hon. Member for Gornwall with speaking on a 
question that was not before the House; 
and, added the hon. Member, although you 
gainsay it, Sir, I state it still, (Great con- 
fusion, cries of ‘* Order,” “ Chair,” &c.) I 
say it is most disorderly and unconstitutional 
for any hon. Member, be he whom he may, 
to state that the question before this House 
of Commons is, whether this House shall be 
dissolved or not. (Order, bar, chair, and 
great confusion for some minutes.) 

Sir R. Vyvyan at length obtained a bhear- 
ing, and observed that this was the first time, 
he believed, within their recollection, that 
the law of order, as laid down by the Speaker, 
had been disputed by any Member of that 
House (loud and long continued cheering), 
during which 

Lord Joun RuSseELt rose, and vainly at- 
tempted to obtain a hearing. We understood 
him to say, the hon. Baronet had been mis- 
taken in supposing that the decision of the 
Speaker was disputed; but he was assailed 
with such shouts of order and chair, that he 
was compelled to give way to 

Sir R. Vyvyan: The hon. Baronet recom- 
menced by observing that he could have 
wished much, when leave was obtained for 
him to go on, that some person had reminded 
him of the topic on which he was speaking 
(Hear, andalaugh.) All that he had been 
saying came, however, to this; that Ministers 
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were about to incur a fearful responsibility, 
and that the cousequences must be on their 
heads. (Hear.) They. had held out ao in- 
vitation to eyery class in the country to sup- 
port the Reform Bill, as the meaus of seeuring 
them peculiar advantages. (Loud cheers.) 
But no change could take place, in this 
country in favour of ove class, which must 
nut produce some injury to another. How 
was it possible, he could ask, for a change to 
be made in the condition of one class of the 
population without materially injuring the 
other? Did the farmer think that, by sup- 
porting the Reform Bill, he would secure the 
integrity of the present Corn Laws? (Cheers.) 
If they did so, they were woefully mistaken. 
(Hear.) He believed, however, they held no 
such opinion. Did the Miuisters think that, 
by the dissolution of Parliament, they could 
command a majurity in the agricultural dis- 
tricts? If they did, he was sure they would 
find themselves grossly mistaken. It was 
but within the last five or six months that the 
farmers of these districts had their farms laid 
waste and their property pillaged. No means 
had. been adopted to prevent the recurrence 
of these events, and Parliament was about to 
be dissolved. A stronger feeling of excite- 
ment had not prevailed in the country since 
the time of the admiuistration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The prevailing opinion sedulously 
fostered to produce the concurrence of the 
people was, that tithes were to be repealed 
under the infltence of a reformed Parliament. 
The history of every country in the world 








Sir R. Peel, Lord Althorp, and Sir Francis. 
Burdett, rose at the sameinstant. The scene 
which followed was the. most extraordinary, 


| aud the least agreeable, aud the must degrad- 


iug to the character of the House and a great 
proportion of its Members, that has probably, 
taken place for the last filty years. Sir R. 
Peel was received with loud shouts, groans, 
laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Bar! ” from. the Mi- 
nisterial Benches, responded by cries of 
‘Order! ” and ‘**Chair!” from those of 
the opposition, All the endeavours of his 
friends, aided on his part by the most ve- 
hement action aud gesticulation, having 
failed to obtain a heariug, or to induce Sir 
F. Burdett and Lord Althorp, who on their 
part were not wautiog in equal supplicating 
gestures, to obtain a hearing, 

The Speaker rose, and after a long interval 
of confusiou, aud repeated cries of ** Shame!’’ 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing. The right 
hon. Gentleman, evidently labouring under 
great emotion, said this was the precise 
situation in which he believed. they were 
placed:—Sir Robert Peel caught his eye at 
the conclusion of the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Cornwall. Sir Francis 
Burdett rose at the same time ; and on there 
being a call raised for a preference being 
given to Sir Francis, the noble Lord rose, and 
moved, as he had a right to do, that Sir Fran- 


| cis Burdett be now heard. The question he 


showed, however, that when tithes were| 


taken from the clergy they were immediately 
seized by the State; and instead of being 
devoted to the support of religion, they wonld 
become a most oppressive land tax. (Cheers.) 
He made no apwlogy to those whom he ad- 


dressed for having occupied so much of the | 


time of the House; he had Spoken his 


opinions on the subject of the course they were | 


pursuing, and be would conclude by avow- 
ing it as his deeided conviction, that if they 
were permiited to carry their bill, ail funded 


} 


property would become unsate. Tithes would | 


be devoted to confiscation, the House of Lords 
would be destroyed, aud the Crown itself 
shaken from the head of the Sovereign. (Loud 
cheers.) In Ireland the bonds of society 


would be loosened, and fathers, and mothers, | 


and children, rue the day that the Ministers, 
for their own purposes, resolved to revive all 
party differences and raise animosities at 
elections. (The hon. Member continued to 
address the House: for some time longer, but 
at the conclusion of this-sentence the report 
of the first gun which announced the arrival 
of his Majesty resounded through the House. 
it drowned the conclusion of the hon, Baro- 
net’s sentence; and the cheers, laughter, and 
cries of ‘* order!"’ whieh followed the suc- 
ceeding. discharges completely prevented our 
hearing the purport of the hon. Baronet’s ob- 
servations. When the discharges of artillery 
were almost concluded, the hon. Baronet sat 
down, and 


had now to put was, that Sir Francis Bardett 
be heard, and on that question the right hou. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Pee!) had as undoubted a 
right to speak, as on auy other which could 
come before the House. (Cheers.) 

Sir R. Pret rose, with this decision in his 
favour, to address the House; but he was 
received with groans, shouts, laughter, aud 
cries of ** Bar!” trom the Ministerial side of 
the House. The prominent actors in this 
scene, at least those who seemed to shout 
most vehemently, were Mr. Tennyson, Lord 
Howick, and Lord Duncannon, supported by 
those Members who usually sit immediately 
behind the Ministerial Bench. 

The Speaker, amid loud cries of ‘* Shame,” 


| again succeeded in obtaining a bearing. He 


_ observed, with the appearauce of much wounded 





feeling, that when hon. Members appealed to 
him, and called on him to lay down the rules 
of order, he thought they should do him the 
favour to rest satistied with his decision as to 
the question before the House, aud the question 
to be spoken to. (Cheers.) 

Sir. R. Peex, after some slight interruption, 
was then suffered to proceed. He said (with 
great vehemeuce of voice and action) that the 
rules under which that house had acted for 
centuries were not, it would appear, to be the 
rules of areformed Parliament. (Loud and 
continued cheering.) The House bad that 
day seen an example of a detiance of all regu- 
lar authority, eveu from the place which was 
occupied by the Ministers of the Crown. 
(Hear.) He did not complain of the dissvlu- 
tion of that House. He complained merely 
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of the manner in which it was done. 
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He did | sure had emanated from them from the day 


not, however, share the desponding feelings | they took office till that moment, for the 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Cornwall. | benefit of the country. ‘They had pursued the 
He had better hopes for England. (Hear, hear.); course adopted by all governments called 
He did not advise his countrymen to sit with | liberal. They had tossed upon the table of 
their hands before them, patiently expecting | that House some bills—a Game Bill and an 


the confiscation of their funded property. 
(Loud cheers.) He had a proper confidence 
in the good sense, and intelligence, and just 
appreciation of character of the people of Eng- 
land ; aud he was satisfied, that if they united 
religiously in a just cause, and unite he knew 
they would, that there were no fears of a suc- 
cessful issue to that struggle into which they 
were about to enter. (Loud cheers and groans, 
and cries of ** Bar,” and order.) He would ask, 
was it decent thus to attempt to produce con- 
fusion, under the pretence of calling to order? 
If this was a foretaste of what was to take 
place hereafter, be might, indeed, call on them 
to beware of a reformed Parliament. (Cheers: 
and groans.) He would tell them what they 
were about to establish by a reformed 
Parliament. If they carried that bill which 
Ministers had proposed to them, they would 
introduce the very worst and vilest species of 
despotism—the despotism of demagogues. 
(Cheers, and shouts of order.) They would 
introduce the despotism of Journalism (cheers) 
—that despotism which had brought neigh- 
bouring countries, ovce happy and flourish- 
ing, to the very brink of ruin and despair. 
(Loud cheering.) But, when he looked to 
Ireland; when he saw the state of society in 
the western counties of that kingdom ; when 
he was told that rebellion had almost hoisted 
its standard ; and when it was kaown that 
landed proprietors, well affected to the state, 
were ‘eit without the slightest protection to 
their property, and were compelled to move 
their families into the towns, for the protection 
of their lives and properties from the ma- 
rauders, who, in open day, threatened them 
with pillage and destruction—he confessed he 
could not call up words to express his astonish- 


ment and regret at the course adopted by the | 
Government. Lustead of coming to Parliament | 
to ask for uew powers and new laws, to vindi- | 


cate toe outraged authority of the Government, 
the 
under such a state of society in Ireland, had 


come to a resolution to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, in order that they might protect them- 
selves trom that loss of power with which they 
were threatened, (Cheers.) If the crown was 
t so easily influenced—if its independence 


- so lar extinguished—it ceased to be an ob- 
ijuterest to enter into its service. Min- 
id, however, adopted this course, tuo 
eir places; and they held them with 

» established character, in the eyes of the 
having, during the time they had 
office, exhibited more incapacity 
unfitness for the conduct of 
than was ever shown by any 


‘ 


or 
more 


uess, 


ad. Cheers.) 


King’s Mivisters, at such a crisis, and | 


Emigration Bill—and after having established, 
with respect to them and other measures, 
what they called liberal principles, they 
abandoned them to their fate. (Loud and 
continued cheers.) The right hon. Baronet 
was proceeding in the same strain, amidst 
much confusion, when he was interrupted by 
loud and vehement cries of ‘‘ Bar!” He con- 
tinued standing and speaking, when 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, appeared at the Bar of the House, 
and said, “1 am commanded by his Majesty 
to command the immediate attendance of this 
| honourable House in the House of Lords, to 
hear his Majesty’s Royal Assent tu several bills ; 
and also his Majesty’s Speech for the Proroga- 
tion of Parliament.” 

At twenty-five minutes to four the SPEAKER 
returned to the House, and intimated to the 
Members, that having been summoned to 
attend his Majesty in the other House, his 
Majesty was pleased to deliver from the Throne 
the following most gracivus speech :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘*{ have come to meet you for the purpose 
of proroguing this parliament, with a view to 
its immediate dissolution. 

**] have been induced to resort to this mea- 
sure for the purpose of ascertaining the sense 
of my people, in the way in which it can 
be most constitutionally and authentically 
expressed, on the expediency of making 
such changes in the representation as cir- 
cumstances may appear to require, and which, 
founded upon the acknowledged principles of 
the constitution, may tend at once to uphold 
the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to give security to the liberties of the 
people. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commens, 
*‘] thank you for the provision you have 
| made for the maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, and I offer you my special 
acknowledgments for the arrangements you 
| have made for the state and comfort o. my royal 
‘consort. I have also to thank you for the sup- 

plies which you have furnished for the public 

service. I have observed with satisfaction your 
‘endeavours to introduce a strict economy into 
every branch of that service, and I trust that 

the early attention of a new parliament, which 
| I shall forthwith direct to be called, will be 
applied to the prosecution of that important 
object. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

**T am happy toinform you that the friendly 
| intercourse which subsists between myself and 
| foreign powers, affords the best hopes of a 








ch has attempted to hold power} continuance of peace, to the preservation of 
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** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

**In resolving to recur to the sense of my 
people in the present circumstances of the 
country, I have been influenced only by a 
— anxiety, for the contentment and 

appiness of my subjects, to promote which 
I rely with confidence on your continued and 
zealous assistance.” 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR immediately said 
—My Lords and Gentlemen, it is his Majes- 
ty’s Royal will and pleasure that this Par- 
lament be prorogued to Tuesday, the 10th of 
May next, to be then and there holden, and 
this Parliament is acccordingly prorogued till 
Tuesday, the 10th of May next. 

The Speaker then read the Royal Speech, 
and the Members, without the slightest demon- 
stration of feeling, immediately left the House, 
but not until all who could approach the 
Chair, amid the confusion, shook the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman with the utmost 
kindness and cordiality, and evidently, as we 
conjectured, taking leave of him for the last 
time in his official situation. 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber ; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Timser 
Trees anp UNpERWoop. 8vo. 14s. 


SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 1lOlbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100lbs. Sid. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
I have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can cail and get it for a friend 

the countrv ithe quantity be 








large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 
The plants were raised from seed 
given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1893. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. I 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that I war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. — Any 
quantity under 1lO0lb., 74d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50lb., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. ‘This seed was also grown 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.— The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so good and true. I| 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Kei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that | had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the wav 
througn, tne greatest care nad been 
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taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.—This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best of 
the kind. 

COBBETT’S CORN.—Having to quit 
my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
no Corn there ; but, at: Kensington, | 
have had the finest crop | ever saw, 
The Tom Tir has said, that it is “a 
complete failure,” and a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
‘* for a heg to eat, though I want the 
“*poor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is | 
given by the beautiful crop that: I} 
have now on sale as seed. The answer | 
to the malignant bleating beast might | 
be given in one very short word. ‘The 

great use of this corn is to the labour- 

ers. On ten rods of ground Lhave, this | 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels | 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient | 
to fata pig of seven or eight seore. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave-'| 
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of that famous county, therfirst that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror, I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom. I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu. 
tion, I will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
each ear of corn. I sui.c THE CORN 
aT MY SuoPp IN Bour-court, aT Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE BARS, SIX IN 
NuMBER; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. Gd.; 
which is called a ‘Tawearise on: Cos- 
Betrs Corn, 





— = = ——— 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Aprit 22, 1831, 





INSOLVENTS. 
Aprit 22.—BURTON, T., Bramham, York- 


rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great Shire, sh oe- maker. 


blessing for a labouring man? It is| 
in this light that I have always viewed | 


Aprit 22.—HALE, E., Trowbridge, Wilt- 


shire, inn-keeper, 


Arrit 22.— LENDEN, E., Tunbridge, 


this corn as of the greatest impor- | Kent, victualler. 


tauce. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with.bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of, 
English labourers’ dwellings will be | 
decorated in the same manner. The} 


| 
\ 
| 


Arprit 23.—ROBINSON, T., Anchor-and- 
ope-alley, St. George’s-in-the-East, tallow- 


| chandler. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


FARRAR, J. and J., Halifax aud Bradford, 


common carriers, 


IDD, J., Brook-green-terrace, Hammer- 


smith, baker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


thing to do is to distribute a litt/e| BIRCH, R., Oxford-street, pastry- cook. 


seed amongst the labourers. 
Two-Penny Trash for Apvri/, I 


In the PANDY, R., Great Dritheld, Yorksb., grocer. 
/'GOULDEN, W., sen., Leeds, tobacco-mauu- 


facturer. 


gave them instructions for the plant-| HARGAN, H., St. John’s-street, vietuallers 
ing and management and application HIBRONS, W., Streatham, Surrey, coach- 


of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 


master. 


/KERBEY, H., Tottenham-ct.-rd., poulterer. 
. KIRK, T. B., Lichfield, chemist. 


corn amongst the labourers ofeach of LAMBERT, J., Brough, Westmoreland, car- 


the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wiits, | 


penter. 


Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfoik;.Es- LLOYD, E., Redditch, Worcestershire, needle- 


sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 


manufacturer. 


?, LYNCH, J.,Hison-green, Nottinghams.,tailor. 
MARSDEN, 


T., Salford, Lancashire, uva- 
chine-maker. 


bacon to eat instead of uecursed pota- | NEWTON, W., Philpot-street, Commercial- 


toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 


road, Mile-End, builder. 


. POCHIN, H., Cosby, Leicestershire, maltster. 
. RADLEY, J. L., Oldham, Laucashire, dealer. 
my particular regard for the labourers | RIDEOU I, H., Woolwich, ina-keeper. 
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SMART, N.., Finchley, brick-maker. 
WILLIAMS, J, and J., Houndsditch, copper- 
smiths, 
Toxspay, Aprit 26, 1831, 


INSOLVENTS. 
Apri. 26.—ROUGHTON, L,, Walbrook, 
chemist. 
Arrit 26.—SIMPSON, H., Ball-court, 
Cornhill, tavern-keeper. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
DRY, T., Tottenham-court-rd., linen-draper, 


BANKRUPTS, 

BARTLETT, J., Trowbridge, Wiltsh., grocer. 

DEBAC, P. B. G., Tavistock-square, builder. 

HARDEN, W., Clapham, boot & shoe-maker. 

HARDY, S., Wisbeach St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridgeshire, linen-draper. 

HARGREAVES, R., Manchester, saddler. 

HOOD, J. and J., Cork-street, Burlington- 

ardens, tailors. 

PALLMER, C.N., Norbiton-house, Surrey, 
ship-owner. 

PARKIN, W. and W., St. James’s-street, 
hardwareman. 

PILCHER, W., Farringdon-street, brewer. 

ROBERTS, G., Ansford, Somersetshire, inn- 
keeper. 

RISDON, J., Exeter, bookseller. 

SANDERS, J., Launceston, Cornwall, tal- 
low-chandler. 

SHAVE, W., Colchester, innkeeper. 

STREATHER, R., Cambridge-heath, Mid- 
diesex, builder. 

SWIFT, [., Lane-end, Staffordshire, mercer. 

VICKERS, J., Saxiltfy, Lincolush., victualler. 

WHITLOCK, W., lrongate-wharf, Padding- 
ton, timber-merchant. 

WYTHES,J.,Stourbridge, Worcesters., grocer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-LaneE, Corn-Excuanees, Aprit 25.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of En- 
glish wheat, barley, beans, peas, seeds, and 
flour, have been limited; of foreign wheat and 
barley, Irish and foreign oats, great; of En- 
glish oats and malt, as also foreign seeds and 
fluur, moderately good. In this day’s market, 
which was not very numerously attended, 
either by London or country buyers, the trade 
was, throughout, very dull.—With wheat 
generally, though a few small parcels of very 
superior quality, were said to have produced 
our last quotations, and inferior barleys at a 
depression of from 1s, to 2s. per quarter; with 
other kinds of corn, as also with pulse malt 
and flour at last week’s prices. The seed trade 
is very dull at, if any difference, rather declin- 
ing prices. 

Wheat . ee eeeereeseees sees 60s. to 70s. 

RY€ wccevvcccecacecvacsece 36s. to 42s. 

Barley se eeeeeteerveeeerenece 24s, to 35s. 
FINE oe seeesccceescee J0% to 468, 
Peas, White .ccccccvecces S65. to 415, 
Boilers .....ese00+- 4350 to 485, 
— Grey meestegtepese re 36s, to 40s, 








4 





Beans, Small ..,.sesesee++- 405, to 485, 
EEE cc ccecéoetcsee Ces 
Oats, Potatoe ........+..++ 275. to 348. 
—— Poland .........0.00. 278. to 3ls. 
om» Feed CC oes Peete ees of 24s. to 29s. 
Plour, per sack .....0...+.. 55s, to 60s, 





PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 44s. 

Pork, India, new.. 118s, 6d. to —s. 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s.0d. per bark. 
Butter, Belfast .... 72s. 84s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....76s. to 86s. 

Cork .,....74s, to 64s. 
Limerick .. 92s. to 96s. 
Waterford 72s. to 0s. 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire ....50s. to 84s. 
Gloucester, Double. , 56s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..50s, to 56s, 
Edam ,.,., ..46s. to 50s. 

—-— Gouda ,.... . 44s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s, 


SMITHFIELD—April 25. 

This day’s market exhibited, throughout, 
but a moderate supply. The trade was, how- 
ever, with each kind of meat, very dull. With 
veal at an advance of from 2d. to 4d. per stone ; 
with beef, mutton, lamb, and pork, at barely 
Friday’s quotations. Beasts, 2,619; sheep 
aud lambs, 17,010 ; calves, 135; pigs, 160. 
































THE FUNDS, 
Fri. , Sat. ;|Mon. ;Tues.| Wed. 


Thur. 
794 794) 79 | 79F) 78 


3 per Cent, 
72} 


Cons, Ann. 

















MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 29. 
The supplies are rather short, but the 
market is very dull and something cheaper. 


a 





1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cossett.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait, A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume, Price 2s, 6d, 
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4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- | 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- | 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- | 
rest Trees and Unuderwoods. Price e lds. 
in boards. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, | 


a Treatise onthe situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Furds, and ail the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

8. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Coppettr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of! 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- | 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust! 

Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10.The 
Uunatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriagé« 
on the Institution ¢ 
6d. b 
Thirteenth 
or, 

WwW “Roe 
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ind Object of Tithes. Price 
und in boards. 
Sermon, 
The Mure 
Price 6d. 
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This Day is Published, in octavo, sewed, 
1IX LETTERS ou SUBJECTS very impor- 
> tant to England. By General G. Cockburn, 
K. C. H., and Magistrate for the Counties of 


bound | Dublin and W icklow, Ireland. 


Published by T. and G. Underwood, Fleet- 
street; and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





Just Published, Price 3s., bound in cloth, 


NQUIRIES of an EMIGRANT ; being the 
Narrative of an Euglish Farmer, from the 
year 1824 to 1630, during which period he 
traversed the United States of America, and 
the British Province of Canada, with a view to 
settle as an Emigrant ; containing observations 
on the Manners, Soil, Climate, and Hus. 
bandry of the Americans, with Estimates of 
Outfit, Charges of Voyage, and Travelling 
Expenses, and a comparative Statement of 
the Advantages offered in the United States 
and Canada; thus enabling persons to form a 
judgment on the propriety of Emigrating. 
By JOSEPH PICKERING, 
Late of Feony-Stratford, Buckinghamshire. 
A New Edition. 

** We assure our readers that there is much 
information, especially upon agricultural 
topics, to be found in this litle work.’— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
| ‘* This is a practical work, Our farmer is 
|} not wanting in shrewdness; and his observa- 
| tions are valuable from their evident truth. 
| He speaks in high terms of Upper Canada, in 

respect of soil, climate, and inhabitants. We 
| like his book, which is full of minute informa- 
tion. "—-Spectator. 

London: Pu blished by Effingham Wilson, 
| No. 84, Royal Exchange. 
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SATURDAY, 


May 7, 1831. 








TO THE 


CONDUCTORS 


OF THE 
PARIS JOURNALS. 


On the Prosecution now carrying on 
by the Whig Ministry of England 
against Mr. Cosperr. 


Kensington, May 2, 1831. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Wuewn you first heard of the above 
prosecution you were surprised, and 
one or more of you observed, that you 
should narrowly watch the progress of 
it; for that it appeared to be a “ very 
“ curious thing, that a REFORMING 
** Ministry should endeavour to crush 
** the most able supporter of the cause 
“of Reform.” How I laughed, and 
how my readers laughed, when we read 
this! How little, alas! do you know 
of this “reforming Ministry!” If I 
were at Paris for a couple of days, and 
had you all assembled together for 
three hours in each day, and you could 
understand English (for in no other 
language could justice, nor half justice, 
be done to the subject), I would give 
you matter for laughter for the rest of 
your lives, by describing to you the 
motives, the real conduct, and the pre- 
sent cruel dilemma, of this “ reforming 
Ministry.” According to our laws and 
usages, a man by whom a weman is in 
the family way (enceinte) is, in certain 
cases, compelled to marry her, and then 
he is said to be led to the church ina 
halter. Yet he, when in the church, 
promises and vows that he will /ove 
and cherish the bride to the end of their 
days! Just such a marriage is now 
taking place between the Whig-Mi- 
nistry and Reform; I have very kind/y 
furnished the halter for the happy oc- 
easion: and they are showing their 
gratitude by this prosecution, which 
will now no longer appear to you so 
very surprising ! 


AUX 


EDITEURS 
DES 


JOURNAUX DE PARIS. 


Sur le Procés intenté par le Minis- 
tere Whig d’Angleterre contre Mr. 
Conserr. 

Kensington, le 2 Mai, 1831. 

MESSIEURS, 

Vorre surprise fut grande, lorsque 
vous entendites parler du susdit proces. 
Quelques-uns d’entre vous promirent 
d’en suivre attentivement le cours, con- 
sidérant comme une chose tres re- 
marquable qu’un Minist?re REFOR- 
MATEUR cherchat & écraser le plus 
habile défenseur de la cause de la Ré- 
forme. En lisant cet article, mes lecteurs 
et moi ne pumes nous empécher de rire 
de bon cceur. Qu’ils connaissent peu, 
disions-nous, ce Ministére réforma- 
teur! Si jétais & Paris pour un 
couple de jours seulement; si je 
pouvais vous rassembler tous auprés 
de moi pendant trois heures seule- 
ment par jour, et me faire com- 
prendre de vous en Anglais (car je ne 
saurais le faire, méme en partie, d’une 
manitre satisfaisante, dans aucune 
autre langue) je vous fournirais matitre 
a rire pour le reste de vos jours, en 
vous expliquant les motifs, la conduite 
réelle de ce Ministére réformateur, et 
le cruel dilemme dans lequel il s'est 
plongé. D’aprés les lois et les cou- 
tumes de ce pays-ci, un homme qui 
fait un enfant & une femme est presque 
toujours forcé de i’épouser, et c'est ce 
qu'on appelle étre conduit @ lautel la 
corde au cou. Cependant, arrive 2 
léglise, cet homme n’en contracte pas 
moins l’obligation d’aimer et de chérir 
cette femme jusqu’’ sa dernitre heure. 
Or voila précisémnent le genre de ma- 
riage qui a lieu aujourd'hui entre le 
Ministdre Whig ct la Réforme: c’est 
mot qui, dans cette  circonstance 
heureuse, ai eu la bonté de fournir la 
corde, et Je Minist@re témoigne sa 
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The trial will take place, at the Guild- 
hall of the city of London, on the 11th, 
12th, or 13th of this month. It is, 
though the person prosecuted is a pri- 
vate individual, a really important 
matter. It is not at all a question of 
libel or no libel; but, a question of mo- 
tives of this ministry; a question of 
character with them; a question that 
may affect the durability of their power, 
and, perhaps, affect also the result of 
their present struggle against their 
political opponents. I will take care 
that you shall have a full account of all 
that shall take place at this trial, which, 
before it be done with, will throw great 
light upon the state in which we are as 
to political parties and their views. In 
the meanwhile I beg you not to be de- 
ceived by the puffs in our newspapers 
about this “liberal” ministry. They 
are the mere instruments, against their 
will, of a measure that must, in the end, 
give us real liberty of the press; but 
they are the very greatest enemies of 
that liberty, the most bitter and malig- 
nant enemies of it, that the country has 
known for many years. Pray be not 
amused with names, Do not believe 
that Lord Brovenam is the friend of 
the liberty of the press, when you see 
him endeavouring to destroy it. Do 
not believe this, though half a score 
bribed newspapers say it. Judge of 
the man by his acts. The Arroxney 
GeNERAL is, observe, only a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of Brougham and his 
brother Minister. 


You will not see the Mornine Curo- 
NIGLE, that “ liberal” journal, find fault 
with this prosecution ; nay, you need 
not be much surprised, if you see it en- 
deavour to defend it! ‘[his paper is 
now devoted to Brougham, and would 

ladly lend its hand to reduce me to si- 
ine I pray you to have your eye 
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gratitude en me soumettant a des 
poursuites judiciaires, ce qui metira 
probablement un terme & votre surprise, 

La cause s’ouvrira, dans la maison 
commune (Guildhall) de la cité de 
Londres, le ll, le 12 0ule 13 du 
présent mois. C'est un sujet d’une 
assez grande importance, quoiqu’ il n’ait 
rapport qu’ un simple individu; car 
il nes'agit pas ae dibedle ou de non- 
libelle; mais bien d’une question qui 
fera connaitre les motifs qui animent 
les ministres, et dévélopera leur carac- 
ttre; il sagit, dis-je, d'une question 
qui pourra affecter la durée de leur 
pouvoir, peut-étre méme le resultat de 
la lutte qui existe entre eux et leurs ad- 
versaires politiques. J’aurai soin, de 
vous tenir au courant de tout ce qui se 
passera pendant les débats, et je ne 
doute nullement qu’avant que la ques- 
tion soit décidée, ils ne répandent une 
grande lumitre sur l'état actuel de nos 
parties politiques et de leurs vues re- 
spectives. En attendant je vous prie 
de ne pas vous laisser séduive-par les 
éloges flatteurs de nos journaux en fa- 
veur de notre ministtre libéral. Les 
ministres ne sont, madgré ena, que les 
instruments passifs d’une mesure qui 
doit finir par amener la vraie liberté 
de la presse; et ils sont les ennemis 
les plus violents, les plus acharnés de 
cette méme liberté, que ce pays-ci ait 
eu depuis bien des années. Ne vous 
laissez pas surtout par de vains noms. 
N‘allez pas croire que Lord Broveuam, 
par exemple, soit partisan de la liberté 
de la presse, quand il fait tous ses 
efforts pour la déirutre. N’en croyez 
rien, si méme vous voyez dix journaux 
soudoyés l'assurer de la maniére la plus 
positive. Jugez homme d’aprés. ses 
actions. Remarquez que le Procureur- 
général n’est qu'un vrai instrument entre 
les mains de Lord Brougham et de 
son coliégue dans le ministére. 

Vous ne verrez pas le Morning Chro- 
nicle, journal libéral, trouver mauvais 
qu'on me persécute, ou plutdt ne soyez 
nullement surpris, si vous le voyez_ se 
ranger du cOté de mes persécuteurs. Ce 
ournal est maintenant, tout dévoué @ 
Brougham, et il se prétera volontiers & 
tout ce qui pourra contribuer &. me 
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upon these things. In due. time, I will 
place this Brougham and his colleagues 
before ail Europe in their proper light. 
Always, however, bear this in mind; 
that the great measure which they have 
proposed, they abhor in their hearts, and 
that while they are receiving support, 
they curse theirsupporters. ‘This is my 
firm conviction, a conviction in which 
the main part of well-informed people 
fully participate; and circumstances 
which have taken place since the disso- 
lution of the Parliament, and which cir- 
cumstances will be universally known 
before it be long, will make every man 
of common sense of the same opinion. 
What a charming dilemma! They are 
striving with all their might, they are 
working as if for their lives, to accom- 
plish a thing which they abhor! Such 
is @ most appropriate punishment of 
hypocrisy. 
I am, 
Gentleman, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. CORBETT. 
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réduire au silence. Je vous engage & 
ne pas perdre ceci de vue, et lorsqu’il 
en sera temps jecémasquerat Brougham 
et ses co!l@gues aux yeux de l'Europe 
entitre. Rappelez-vous bien, par 
dessus tout, qu’ils ont la plus grande 
horreur pour Ja grande mesure qu’ils 
vienneat de proposer, et qu’ils mau- 
dissent, au fond du ceur tous 
ceux qui la supportent, tout en ayant 
l'air de solliciter leur appui. Telle est 
ma conviction: la plus grande partie 
des hommes instruits la partagent avec 
moi, et plusieurs évenements qui entvea 
lieu depuis la dissolution du parlement, 
et qui ne tarderent pas & étre -mis au 
grand jour, porteront tout homme doué 
d'un peu de seus commun 2 se ranger 
de notre avis. Quel beau dilemme! 
Ils font tous leurs efforts, ils se dé- 
nmenent comme si leur vie en dépendait, 
pour accomplir une chose quils ont en 
horreur. Tel est les chAtiment réservé 
a l'hypocrisie. 
Je suis, 
Messieurs, 
votre tres obéissant serviteur, 
Gur. COBBETT. 





TO THE 
WORKING PEOPLE 
OF THE 


WHOLE KINGDOM. 


On the Effects which a Parliament- 
ary Reform will have with reyard to 
them. 

My Frienps, Kensington, \st. May, 1831. 

Waar good will a reform of the Par- 
liament do you? ‘This is the question 
incessantly put to you by the borough- 
mongers and their tools. A very per- 
tinent question it is, if put-with a view 
of obtaining a considerate answer; but 
this is not the case ; the question means 
to assert that it will do you nogood. It 
implies that it may do somebody else 
some good; but that it will do you no 
good. ‘Now, 1 am for no visionary, no 
fanciful, no refined benefit; no mental 
advantage ; nothing so ‘very fine that 
we can neither see, hear, feel, or touch 
it; and, if it could be-proved to me that 


[this reform would bring no real, sub- 
stantial, aye, and bodily, good to the 
millions of the people, | should -say, at 
once, that it was gvod for nothing. 
The words rights, liberty, freedom, and 
the like; the mere words, are not worth 
a straw : and very frequently they serve 
jasacheat, Whatis the sound of liberty 
/to a man who is compelled to work 
constantly ; and who is still, in spite of 
his toil, his vigilance, his frugality, half 
naked and half starved! In sucha case, 
the word liberty is abused: such a man 
is a slave, whatever he may call him- 
self. ‘Thé name of liberty given to his 
state, only, by amusing him, tends to 





| i . 
| perpetuate his slavery: none are slaves 


so degraded as those who are slaves ia 
fact under the name of freedom. 
Therefore, if this reform were to pro- 
duce nothing but.a mere transfer of the 
powers of choosing members of Par- 
liament from the boroughmongers tothe 
people ; if it were to produce nothing 
G3 
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but this, it would be of no use at all; it} work as a despicable cheat. Besides, 
would be a mere delusion, played off by | what is “ ignorance”? There is a great 
knaves, or very ignorant pretenders to/deal of talk about it; but what ts it ? 
amuse and impose upon fools. ‘To vote|Is the literary man to call a labourer 
for members of Parliament, or any / ignorant, because the latter can neither 
persons in public power, is a politieal | write nor read, and because he does not 
right; but that right is of no real | know A from B? Well, then, is not the 
value, unless men are better off in con-| labourer to call the literary man ignorant, 
sequence of possessing it. It is the| because he cannot hold a plough or 
same with every other endowment. We/| make a hurdle, and because he does not 
hear a vast boasting about the light| know oats from barley when they are 
which we possess now-a-days compared | six inches high? Is the carpenter to 
with that which was possessed by our | call the shoemaker ignorant, because he 
forefathers ; ,we see a great fuss about | cannot make a chest of drawers ; or the 
what is called improving the minds of | shoemaker the carpenter, because he 
the working people ; but of what use is | cannot make a pair of shoes? The truth 
this new light in the minds of the work- | is this, this talk about education of the 
ing people, unless it add to their bodily | people is a piece of insolence arising out 
enjoyment; unless it give them better|of the stupid pride of idlers whose 
food, better clothing, and, of course,| knowledge consists in books, or the 
make them more contented and less| contents of books. Learning means 
exposed tocrime. The first thingneces- | knowledge; and a hedger that under- 
sary to man is food, next raiment, next | | stands hedging perfectly, is learned in 
lodging and fuel. If he have all these, | his profession ‘Ihe pride or vanity of 
in sufficient quantity and of good literature despises all knowledge but 
quality, he is seldom led into legal) that which belongs to itself; and you 
crime, and is much less liable to the! | shall frequently hear a miserable fribble 
commission of moral offences, than if|of a wretch, who could hardly disen- 
he were steeped in poverty, which is| tangle his carcass if clasped by a couple 
the fruitful parent of misery and crime, |of stout brambles, and who hardly 
and has always been such in every| knowsa rough sheep-dog from a sheep, 
country in the world. speaking of the “ peasantry” as if they 

A great deal of deception has been! were creatures born without brains. —, 
practised upon the working people under| Oh! no, my friends. This education- 
the pretence of giving them education, | work is generally a sort of cheatery ; and 
by which the parties practising it choose | when not, it is a despicable folly. Read- 
always to mean, learning from books. | ing and writing cannot teach a labouring 
Now, if this education-work produced | man how to perform any of his duties 
real benefit to the working people, it} of life. His business is the cultivation 
would be a thing to be praised ; but the | of the land, and of all belonging to the 
fact is, that, since this work was begun, | land. By these he must live; and all 
the people have regularly become| that is wanting isa sufficiency of food 
poorer and poorer, crimes have regularly | and raiment, and of all the other things 
increased, till it now costs more to| that make life easy and happy. If the 
punish and transport felons than the} education-work gave him these, indeed ; 
whole of the maintenance of the poor| but we have seen that it does not; and, 
cost seventy years ago. Do I want the| therefore, nothing is it worth to the 
working people to be “‘ ignorant’? No: | working man. Oh! but the people are 
but when I see that the education, as it| not superstitious as they used to be. 
is impudently called, and that misery} And what of that? Supposing it to 
and crimes all go on increasing to-| be so, what of that? The question is, 
gether ; when I see that the people have | not what thoughts they have passing in 
become more miserable and less good| their minds; but, whether they be as 
im exact proportion as the educating| well fed, and well clothed, and well 
work has extended, I must regard this| lodged as they used to be. Superstition 
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is, in itself, a despicable thing; it is by 
no means necessary to give them good 
food and good clothing ; but if it were, 
I should say, let them be superstitious 
again, and for ever. In short, and to| 
state the matter plainly, I would rather 
that the people should believe in witch- 
craft and have plenty of bread and 
meat and good Sunday coats, than 
that they should laugh at witchcraft 
and be fed on potatoes and covered 
with rags. 

And now, my friends, if I were of 
opinion that this Reform would make 
your food and clothing and lodging 
worse than they are now, though in the 
smallest possible degree, I should 
say, “ Curse the despicable delusion !”’ 
Rotten boroughs are very odious things: 
it is quite monstrous that a place with 
no inhabitants at all should send two 
Members to Parliament, while half a 
million of men assembled together send 
none at all, and that these Members 
should be called representatives of the 
people ; this is monstrous. This is an 
insult to the understandings of the 
people ; this is something calling for a 
nation’s loud and general resentment ; 
but, notwithstanding this, if I believed 
that the abolition of those boroughs | 
would take one single ounce of bread 
from the whole of you, | should say, 
let them remain untouched for ever ;| 
and if I were not convinced that the | 
abolition of these rotten boroughs would | 
add to your food, your raiment, and to} 
those other things which tend to your 
comfort and happiness, I would not 
step over the sill of the door to cause 
their abolition ; but it is because I know 
that this change will make you better 
off; it is because I know that it will 
make an addition to the reward that 
you receive for your labour, that I have 
so long endeavoured to cause it to be 
adopted ; and it shall now be my en- 
deavour to prove to you that it will na- 
turally produce this good effect. 

What is it that has stripped you of 
your Sunday clothes? What is it that 
has brought you down to live upon 
potatoes? What is it that has produced 
this sad, this disgraceful change in 





England? This is what we must first 
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inquire into: we must first see the 
cause of your misery! and then in- 
quire whether the Reform will remove 


that cause. 


As to the reality of the misery, we need 
say nothing about that at present; that 
is now notorious. You are better off 
than you were; but even this little 
better cannot continue without pro- 
ducing utter ruin amongst your em- 
ployers. We must look, therefore, 
now to the cause of your being so poor 
and so badly dressed; and then, as I 
said before, inquire whether parlia- 


mentary reform will remove that. 


dreadful cause. The cause, then, is 
the WEIGHT OF ‘TAXATION. You 
are often told that you pay no taxes: 
there are men impudent enough to tell 
you this; there are so many hundreds 
of thousands who, directly or indirectly, 
live upon the taxes, that there never 
will be wanting somebody to tell this 
brazen lie to the people. But if there 
were ho tax upon the malt and the hops 
yon would have good ale for a penny a 
quart of your own brewing. You would 
have sugar for twopence-halfpenny a 


pound instead of sevenpence. You. 


would have as much tobacco for a 
penny as you have now for a shilling. 
Aye, say the tax-eaters, but then wages 
would be lower. Certainly, they might 
be something lower; but not a tenth 
part would be taken off from them, 
while more than one-half would be 
taken off from the burdens that you 
bear. Besides this, there is no tax that 
can be laid upon your employers that 
does not affect you. In order that you 
may be convinced of this great truth, 
that taxation, in whatsoever degree it 
mny exist, makes every-body poorer ex- 
cept the tax-eaters, I offer you the fol- 
lowing observations, to which I beg you 
to attend. 

Suppose, now, that the Isle of Wight, 
for instance, had nobody living in it but 
farmers, smiths, wheelwrights, other 
working people, and farmers and their 
servants. Suppose that they turned their 
wool and their flax and their hides into 
wearing apparel, and neither had com- 


merce nor communication with the rest 
of the world. In this case all would be. 
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employed ; one would be raising food, hermes and lodging, and, in whatever 
another making clothes, another making | proportion they vive : them to him, they 
or mending houses, and so on. Sup-| must have so much the less of them- 
pose there to be perpetual peace | themselves. Is it not, therefore, clear as 
and harmony, and that no expense of! day-light that taxes, in whatever shape 
Government was at all required. Such | raised, must take frega those who pay 
a State of things can never exist beyond the taxes, and who receive none of 
the extent of a family or two; but sup-| them? 
pose it could beso: then suppose that,! When I was born, the taxes in this 
from some cause or another, some) country amounted to about eight mil- 
man should become more powerful than! /iens a year. ‘They now amount to 
any other twenty or thirty men. Sup-| sixty millions a year; and, as the 
pose, in short, that by gathering some! | Poor-rates then amounted to a little 
violent men about him, and preparing | more than a million.a year, they now 
some arms for the purpose, he should | amount to seven millions and a half a 
be able to compel the rest of the inha- | year; so that the working people of 
bitants to keep him in idleness, him and | England have become seven times ‘as 
the whole of his band. Is it not mani-! poor as they were when I was born. 
fest that all the industrious peovle of) At that time, it was a rare thing fora 
the Isle of Wight must be worse off person to go to the parish for relief. 
than they were hefore? Must not they | Mr. Gewern. in a parish lying under 
be the poorer in exact proportion to the) Wevhill in Hampshire, told me that 
quantity of their substance taken away | his father could remember when there 
by this man and his band? He might| were only seven persons chargeable to 
call that which he took away taxes, or) that parish; and, at the time when Mr. 
call it by some other name ; but still it) Gawrer told me this, there were only 
would be taking away a part of what! seven working men in the whole parish 
was enjoyed before by those who} who were not on the parish book. 
worked in some way or other. | But, is it not clear as daylight, that if 

To make the matter plain if possible, | one man come and take away another 
suppose a little community, consisting man’s dinner, the latter must be the 
of ‘ten men, each having a wife, each | poorer for it ? 
three children, and all equally healthy, | Now, whence have these taxes come ? 
equally sober, and equally virtuous. | Every one of them by act of Parliament: 
Suppose them all to be employed in| every one of them has been imposed by 
providing food and other things for one| an act of Parliament. No matter how 
another; and all of them to have asuf-| they are expended, we know that they 
ficiency, arising from their work, to! impoverish the people. No matter, for 
keep them well. Suppose this little | the argument, how they are expended ; 
community to be -so abominably foolish | but a great matter it is, for the fact, and, 
as 'to make one of the number a gentle-| in order to show that a reform of the 
man, and'to have him and his family to| Parliament will, and must, make these 

swaggering about doing no work ;| taxes cease to exist in any amount 
and to keep him in this state by contri- | beyond thatwhich is absolutely necessary 
butions levied upon themselves. What) to the support of the Government ; that 
would the consequence of this foolish | is to say, to the maintenance of the peace, 
step be? Why, a part of the earnings of | to the protection of property and life, 
each of the other nine must be taken to | and to the maintenance of the just rights 
be given to him; and, to be sure, the | of the kingdom. For these purposes it 
other nine would have less of food and ; is the duty, and, indeed, the interest, of 
of raiment than they had before. ‘T’o | us all to contribute a share of our incomes 
make the matter as simple as possible,|or our earnings, in proportion to our 
suppose there to be no money in the | ability to contribute. But, for no par- 
community; yet they must give him | poses beyondthese willa reformed Par- 
and his family victuals and drink and | liament compel us to contribute ; for, if 
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it were, the Reform would be a thing | he died, which was thirty-one years ago, 
to be despised, instead of being sought he left this pension to relations, and. it 
for with all the zeal and all the energy | has ever since been paid to his execn- 
that are now in motion for the attain- | tors or their descendants, and is so paid 
ment of that great object. to this hour. ‘This, pensiov, whieh, 

The great: business of Government is | observe, is paid out of the taxes, enabled 
to provide for the happiness of the peo- | this Burxe to bequeath a portion of the 
ple that live under that porn re pei to his relations! On account of 
If it do, provide for that happiness ; if it! this pension, about ninety-seven thou- 
take care that every man shall quietly | sand pounds have already been paid out 
enjoy the fruits of his labour ; if it take | of the taxes, and, in great part, paid by 
care that industry shall have its due | the labouring people, in the tax On their 
reward ; that the idle shall not fatten | malt, soap, hops, candles and tobacco, 
upon the toil of the industrious ; and | and ‘all other necessaries of life. Two 
that, in short, all good people: have as (of the lives for which this pension was 
easy and comfortable lives as they can granted, still exist; namely, Lord Aw 





enjoy ; if it do these things, it is of very |rnorr and Lord Grey's brother, the 


little consequence what name the 
Government bears, what is the form of 
it, or what it be called by any-body that 
chooses to; speak of it. If, as I said 
above, a parliament with rotten bo- 
roughs. would cause these excellent 
effects. to take place, I should say 
nothing against rotten boroughs; but 
we have seen that it produces the con- 
trary effects; we have seen that it pro- 
duces misery unspeakable ; therefore we, 
wish it to be changed; therefore we 
want that which is justly called a Re- 
form. of the Parliament. 

It is said by many persons, that none 
of the taxes can be taken off. Nay, the 
present Ministers seem to say as much 
themselves ; or they say, at least, that, 
if some taxes be taken off, others must 


be pution; that if the tax be taken off, 


candies, there must be a tax put upon 
steam-boats or upon something else. If 
the people believed this, not a hand or 
tongue would they stir for parliamen- 


tary reform. Mr. Alderman Woop, how- | 


ever, declared the other day, in the 
Guildhall of London, that two millions 
out of three might be saved in the ex- 
penses of the civil department of the 
Government. Let me state an instance 
of expenditure to you. There was a 
pension given toone Burke, in the year 
1795. ‘The amount was two thousand 
five. hundred pounds a year, for which 
he -had never done any-thing. This pen- 
sion, was, granted: for his life, and. for 
three other lives, one of which.was then 
a very young life indeed ; so that, when 


Dean; so that this pension may com 
tinue to be paid cut of the labour of 
the people for thirty years to come! 
Now, my friends, will a reformed pars 
liament ever vote, even for one single 
year, the money wherewith to: pay:this 
pension ? Jf I thought it would, I should 
say, ‘Curse the miserable delusion of 
Parliamentary Reform !” I give you this 
merely as a specimen, merely as a same 
ple, merely as one grain of a whole 
sack of the same sort. No other piece 
of expenditure precisely like this, to be 
sure; but millions upon millions and 
tens of millions expended upon grounds 
not a bit more just than this ;. and this 
|is my settled opinion, after having had 
_the subject before me for nearly thirty 
years, 
Then, again, as to country matters. 
Is it to be believed that a reformed 
Parliament will adopt no measure with 
regard to tithes? Is it to be: believed 
‘that it will pay no attention to the 
arguments offered by me in Two-penny 
Trash, No. 7? Is it to be believed: that 





they will suffer the income of three or . 


| four livings to be swallowed up by one 
'man, taken. away out of the parishes 
_and spent.in London, or, very ‘likely, at 
Paris or at Rome, while: the religious 
duties of the parish are left to, be:per~ ’ 
formed by a miserable curate? Is this 
to be believed? If Lbelievedit, Jishouid 
despise the man. that talked: to: me of 
Parliamentary Reform. I should; call 
sucha man an impostor; and, if hewere 
a: Minister; | should: say that: he had 
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conjured up the miserable delusion in| they will discover that hard labour is 
order to keep his own place, and to have | worthy of good food and good raiment. 
an opportunity of pillaging the people; If you could all of you come to London, 
I should say that he was still more and see the fine carriages in Hyde Park 
hateful than the owner of a rotten of a fine Sunday; if you could see the 
borough, ‘and should anticipate with | beautiful horses, the finely-dressed 
delight the hour of his overthrow, in-;coachmen and footmen, pannels of the 
stead of thanking him for his plans of} carriages shining enough to put your 
reform. eyes out; if you could come and see all 
Oh, no, my friends. Areformed Par- | these, how surprised you would be ; how 
liament will produce great changes, in-| little you would seem to yourselves! 
deed : it will look into the several items | with silks and cambrics in your eyes, 
of expenditure; it will soon discover| you would be ashamed to look down 
that which the present Ministers have; upon your own bodies, covered with 
been unable as yet to discover; namely, | your miserable smock-frocks. If any 
that the present taxes are not required, | of the gods or goddesses who sit within 
and that they need not be granted: it} the carriages were to condescend to cast 
will soon discover that an army of an/|a look at you, how ready you would be 
hundred thousand men can never be/to snatch off your hats. .Now, my 
necessary in a time of profound peace; | good fellows, do see this matter in its 
and, in short, it will discover the means | true light. Nineteen-twentieths, and 
of reducing the expenditure to that| perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of all 
amount at which it stood when I was a| this dazzling finery has been taken out 
boy. The very mention of this, while| of your labour ; for, even those of you 
it will make you gay, in the anticipa-| who have been making hedges and 
tion of a return of meat and bread, in-| ditches have been paying the taxes, 
stead of potatoes, will make those who} which, being given to these people, 
live upon the taxes, those endless|enable them to purchase all these 
swarms of idlers who live upon the | fineries ; and, perhaps, one single equi- 
labour of others, tremble in their shoes ; | page, amongst the many that you behold, 
for, to those who have been accustomed | has been the cause of filling a hamlet 
to live upon the labour of others, no| or a village with beggary and misery. 
thought is so horrible as that of their} It is the great business, it is the 
being compelled to work for their own | greatest of all the affairs of a govern- 
living. Such people look upon the in-| ment, to prevent this cruel inequality. 
dustrious part of mankind as having | Out of this inequality arise all the suf- 
been made to work for them ; just as we | ferings, all the immoralities, all the 
look upon dogs as having been made to | crimes that now disgrace this country. 
keep our sheep, and upon horses as | And, am I to believe that a reformed par- 
having been made to draw our wagons | liament will suffer this great and crying 
or carts. These insolent wretches call | evil to remain uncorrected? If I could 





tion :” they never call you the people. | myself the greatest of deceivers in call- 
The word people is quite out of use| ing upon you to support this Reform. | 
with them. They always speak of you | have observed before, and I beseech you 
as we speak of the stock upon a farm, | to attend to it, that the words /iberty, 
which we think ourselves justified in | freedom, rights, and the rest of the 
treating in any manner that we please.| catalogue which hypocritical knaves 
A reform of the Parliament, by com-|send rolling off the tongue, are worth 
pelling these people to earn their own| nothing at all: it is things that we 
bread in some way" or another, will| want. Those men who make a fuss 
make them cease to talk about peasantry | about sorts of government, and who tell 
and population. They will once more} us about the good things which arise 
discover that you are people; and, when| from the republican government of 
they begin to sweat a little themselves, | America, deceive themselves, or deceive 


you “ the peasantry,” or the “ popula- | believe this possible, I should think 
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others. It is not because the government | a sum equal to the RENT, not the rates, 
is republican; but because it is cheap ; | but the rent, of all the lands, houses, 
and it is cheap, not because it is repub-| roads, canals, and every thing else in 
lican, bnt because the people choose either of the counties of Berks, Bucks, 
those who make the laws and vote the| Cambridge, Dorset, Hereford, or Hert- 
taxes. If the President of America: ford; and they receive as much as the 
were called King of America instead of ,amount of the rental of Bedfordshire 
being called President, it would be of and Huntingdonshire put together, and 
no consequence to the people, if the|as much as the rental of the three 
King cost no more than the President counties of Monmouth, Rutland, and 
now costs. Nothing is worth looking | Westmoreland! Here is a monstrous 
after, nothing is worth talking about, | thing! Here are 113 mens wallowing 
but the cost; because it is this that, up all this rental, which amount is 
comes and takes the dinner from the taken out of the taxes, mind; yet no 
labourer, and that takes the coat from | one proposes a law to put an end to this 
his back. enormous evil. ° 
We have had, during this last winter,| But Sir James Granam is now @ 
a clear proof that we never can have re- | Cabinet Minister! He has surely pro- 
lief except through the means of a Re-| posed some law to put an end to this! 
form of the Parliament. During the | Not a word about the matter! Not a 
winter before, Sir James Grauam proved | syllable about the matter! There are 
that 113 of the aristocracy of England | the hundred and thirteen pretty aris- 
received out of the taxes six hundred | tocrats, with their six hundred and fifty 
and fifty thousand pounds a year, a sum | thousands pounds a year paid out of the 
equal in amount to a year’s poor-rates|fruit of the labour of the people, and 
of the five Counties of Bedford, Berks,| Sir James Grauam, who received so 
Bucks, Cambridge, and Cumberland!| many scores of addresses thanking him 
Think of that, working people of Eng-|for this exposure, comes into power, 
land! Think of that! Ihave taken the| pockets his salary as first Lord of the 
first five counties on the alphabetical| Admiralty, and says not a single word 
list. What a noise, what a worrying,| about the one hundred and thirteen men 
what bitter complainings do we hear| who receive the six hundred and fifty 
from this aristocracy about the “ drain” | thousand pounds a year. The English 
which the poor-rates cause from their) Bishops receive more probably than the 
estates? What an everlasting outcry|poor-rates of four counties first upon 
about the weight of these poor-rates!|the alphabetical list. Now, if a re- 
Select vestries, _assistant-overseers,| formed Parliament can be thought 
Sturges Bourne's Bills, checking of|capable of leaving these things un- 
marriages amongst the working people, | touched, a reformed Parliament would 
one tyrant forbidding them to marry|be the greatest delusion that ever was 
till after they are thirty years of age,| palmed uponmankind. No, my friends, 
others causing husbands to be kept from|a reformed Parliament will put these 
their wives to prevent them from breed-| matters to rights; and, therefore, it is 
ing, and there comes the young and io duty of us all to labour earnestly for 
lofty Northumbrian, with a plan for get-}the obtaining of such a Parliament. 
ting the working-people out of the Such a Parliament would, in a short 
country, in order to lessen their numbers | time, suffer us to brew our beer with 
and in order to lower the monstrous} malt and hops not taxed ; suffer us to 
amount of the poor-rates ; all this going | have our sugar at half the present price; 
forward while 113 of the aristocracy suffer us, in short, to be well off, and 
swallow up more than is given to relieve | suffer us to remain quietly in our 
the poor of five Counties of England,} country without pestering us with pro- 
including church-rates, highway-rates,| jects to get us into a foreign land, 
and county rates! These hundred and| Therefore, every exertion in our power, 
thirteen men receive out of the taxes} whatever the extent of that power may 
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To rae Reavers. 
be, and, in whatever way it can legally |of the nature and the present state of 
be employed, ought to be made use of in| this struggle, | must show you what the 
order to cause this reform to be effected. | factions a are saying of each other. It is 
Kvery man, however poor, may possess | pleasant for us, my friends, to see the 





some degree of influence, and be that} Tites, that bloody old paper ; 


influence what it m: ay, he ought to exert | 
it. If aman have not a vote himself, 


friend ; 
these as far as he lawfully can, and urge 
them to vote for nobody who will not 
vote for a Parliamentary Reform. 

This is my advice to you, my friends : 


effected: no change short of this can do | 
any good. ‘The time for making exer- 
tions will soon be gone by; and let no 
man have to reproach himself with 
having neglected his duty. 

With the most anxious wishes for | 
your welfare, and with great hopes of | 
seeing you once more well off, 

{ remain your faithful friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





To 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


BATTLE. 


THE 


REFORM 


My Frienps, 
Tacx of battles, 
Waterioo§ and 


indeed ! 
SanamManca! 


shall here endeavour to give an account 


of this battle, as it now appears to be. | they 


It is the most curious thing that the 
world ever witnessed. 
pushing on the Ministers against their 
opponents, and ayainst themselves, too: 


the people are not making the Ministers | 


“turn their backs upon themselves 
as Castlereagh called it; 
making them fight against themselves. 
These latter know this; but still they 
must go on; still they must push for- 
ward ; for, to stop, to recede a step ; 
nay, not to go forward, is instant loss 
of place, power, and emolument, and 
everlasting disgrace and contempt ! 

In order to give you a lively picture 


sand cruelty, 
some relation may have a vote, or some | 


| groans 
there is no hope of seeing any amend- | 
ment in the country until this reform be | 


Talk of | 
This | 
Reform Bill is the battle of battles. I | 


lof these writers 
but they are | the world. 
/men, 


and the 
Covnsse, that other instigator to blood 
which papers, in 1817, 


valled aloud for the dungeoning and 


and he should interfere with | the gagging-bills, in order to put down 


the cause of reform ; it is pleasant, my 
| friends, to see these ruff: un and bloody- 
|minded writers, who mocked at the 
of Ocnenx, and at my being 
driven across the Atlantic to escape the 
dungeons of Sipmourn and CasTLe- 
REAGH, reviling the nobility in the 


| grossest possible terms; calling them 


| 


boroughmongers, a term which I never 
japplied to one of them in the course of 
‘my life. I have railed enough against 
boroughmongers, and very jastly ; but 
| [I never applied the name to any parti- 
cular man, and particulariy to any one 
lof the nobility. Now all reserve is 
cast off. Lord Grey, in the early part 
of the last session, said that he disap- 
proved of the use of the word borough- 
monger. ‘The Morwninae Crronicce, 
the infamous Old Times, the Courter, 
‘all the papers on the side of Lord 
| Grey's party, are now familiarly talk- 
ling of base boronghmongers, infernal 
| boroug hinongers, 


insolent boroughmon- 
igers, infamous boroughmongers, plun- 


\dering boroughmongers, tax-robbing 
\boroughmongers; and they are not 
only muking use of these epithets 
and this term, but they apply them 
by name to such of the nobility as 
are endeavouring to bring into 
hatred and contempt. I do not say 


The people are | that it is pleasing to us to see publica- 


tions like these for the sake of the 
publications themselves; but it is 
pleasing for us to see that the baseness 
stands now exposed to 
Take the following speci- 
from the Morninc Curonicus of 
the 4th of May :— 
THE BOROUGH MONGERS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

Some surprise has beeu expressed at the 
largeness of the sums contributed by some of 
the corruptionists to stifle reform; but when 
it is seen what enormous pecuniary interests 
are at stake (to say notlring of the gratifica- 
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tions.of pride and ambition), there will be ne 
cause of astonishment. ‘Take one or two in- 
stances from the first names that appear ou 


the list; and I wilt add a third, tu show the | 


‘this speech, the speaker uttered great 


working of the system in Ireland. 
The Duke of Rutland (ia whose family no 


eminent degree of personal merit has ever | 


yet appeared) was, at one time, owing to the 
influence of the accursed abuse—now de- 
nounced by King, Goverument, and people— 
able to secure for his own relations, the offices 
of Archbishop of Cavterbury, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, aud Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; and for his tutor, that exemplary 
suceessor of the Apostles, Dr. Sparke, the sce 
of Ely, rich in revenue and patronage, with 
many other smaller things for his connexions 
and dependents. 

The Duke of Northamberland (a family of 
the same mediverity of personal pretensions 
as the Manners) has long been iu the habit 
of obtaining every-thing he asked. Thus the 


nation saw with indignation Church prefer-: 


ments piled upon Dr. Percy, to the number of 
eight or nine, yielding many tiiousands per 
annum, and, at last, ‘he see of Cariisle! He 
demanded another Bishopric for his tutor, Dr. 
Bethell, and, of course, got it. For another 


ship of Excise. iu fact, nove of the public 
departments are to be found, that are no’ 
stocked with persons tlirust iuto them by this 
family, and others, possessing the same Par- 
liamentary interest. 

The Beresfords (a family standing on the 
same humble intellectual level with the 
Perecys and Manners) bave exercised in Ire- 
land an equal command over the spolia opima 
of the state. ‘Thus there were three of them 
atonce in the enjoyment of Mitres (an Archi- 
episcopal and two Episcopal ones), producing 
prodigious heaps of gold, while they filled 
with their owu numerous connexions every 
piece of preferment in their gilt; the family 
seizing atthe same time ail the posts in the 
army and navy, avd all the Government 
places that it was possible for them to fill. 


This is a specimen of the work now 
carried on by the papers which support 
the Ministry. Nor do they stop here. 
That branch of the Government; that 
body of great public functionaries, 
who hold their important offices for 
life, and to protect whose offices and 


serve, has been made a Master ia 
Chancery by his brother, with a salary 
of three thousand pounds a year. In 


invectives against every-body, high 
and low, which he seemed to com 
sider adverse to the continuance of 
the power of his party. Amongst 
other things, the Chrontele publishes, 
as part of his speech, the following 
words: “It was impossible for 
‘* Sir Robert not to be convinced, 
“that from one end of the kingdom 
“to the other, the measure was loudly 
‘* called for, and if Sir Robert were now 
*< in office he would use that very argu- 
ment. Sir Robert was not a reformer 
‘* not because the bill would produce re- 
‘ volution, or cut off the King’s head, bat 
‘** because he was no longer, nor was he 
“ever likely to be again, Minister of 
“ the Crown. (Loud cheers.) If the 


a 


““ 


; od * pres Ministers were turned out— 
Percy he claimed anid gsiued a Commissioner- | present 


“ whieh Ged avert—and Sir R. Peel 
* should come in, it would not be 109 
“« years before he would himself propose 
“ such a plan of Reform, (cheers and 


'“ Jaughter,) so high was his (Mr. B.’s) 








“opinion of Sir Robert’s love of self 
“ and love of office. Among the devices 
“ used to defeat the measure was the 
“active canvassing now carrying on 
“by high and learned personages, zo 


'‘* less than Judges of the land. (Cries 


“of ‘shame’ and ‘name.) He would 
“not name them, because they had 
“already sufficient/y disgraced their 
station, aul let their own punishment 
‘< be that of their own conseiences. (Loud 
“ cheers.)” 

The next day the infamous Old Times 
newspaper published the following 
paragraph upon the same subject :— 
€ Canvassine Jupces.—Sinee the bad 
days of Charles I. the judges of the 


character from attack, has been deemed | land have held a decorous and dignified 


so essential to the administration of law| neutrality upon political 


questions, 


and justice ; even that body of fanc-| ‘That is now at an end, and those bad 


tionaries, namely, the Judges, is not days are renewed. 


It has been asked, 


spared in this dreadful war of faction.|.hy should they bestir themselves 


The Mourning Chronicle of the 30th of | against reform ? 


‘The answer is, those 


April, pwhlishes a speech said to have! judges expect that a reformed Parlia- 
been made the day before on, the/| ment is very likely to ask another ques- 
hustings of the borongh of Southwark, jtion, and it is this, ‘ Why should judges 


by Mr. Witttam Brovesam, who, ob- | have 5,5001, a year salary in such dimes 
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as these?’” For far less than this, Mr. 
Wuire, of the Inperenpenr Wate ; 
for a far less rude attack than this upon | 
the judges, Mr. Warre had to pass 
three years of his life in Dorchester, 
jail. The Courier of the 2nd of May, 


follows up the blow at the bench in, 
the following most decorous manner :— | 
“ We regret exceedingly to hear that one | 
*‘ of his Majesty’s Judges has, with a/| 


“ total disregard of decency towards his 
*“* Sovereign, and of the duty of his sta- 
tion, taken an active part in favour of | 
the Anti-Reform Candidates at Cam- 
bridge. We cannot conceive any-thing 
more improper in a judge than an inter- 
ference in politics, no matter on what 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
‘ 


** preside on trials of a political nature ? 


The avowed bias of his mind would 
necessarily produce distrust either) 
in the defendant or the prosecutor ; 
and, however just his decision might 
be, it would, nevertheless, appear, to 
a portion of the public at least, as the 
prejudiced opinion of a political par- | 
tisan. Let us just suppose the editor 


“ee 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


« 


of the liberal Paper at Cambridge 
prosecuted before such a judge for 
an article written during the excite- | 
ment of the election, and ask whether 


he could expect a fair trial? When 
the situation of a judge was rendered 
independent of the crown, the inten- | 
tion was, that there should be no} 
temptation for his becoming a politi- 
cal partisan in favour of the court, 
and that intention was conceived in 
the best spirit of freedom, but it 
never could have been meant that a 
judge should become a political par- 


the same time against the liberties of 
the people. The conduct of Lord 
Lynvuvrsr, a judge restored to the 
bench by an impartial ministry, but 
who could not have expected that he 
would have availed himself of his 


independence to oppose the King | 


when in the act of promoting the 
happiness of his subjects, und the 
more recent display of political inter- 
“* ference by a judge at Cambridge, 
“ prove that even the best intentions 
“* may be frustrated, and almost make 


‘ 


‘ 


To tue Reapers. 


te 


side, for how can such a man be fit to | 


to the facts or in sentiment. 
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“us wish that judges were dependent 


** upon the crown, in order that the 


“crown might have the power of 


punishing individuals who have with 
so much impropriety attempted to 
thwart the wishes of the King, and 
disturb the tranquillity of the coun- 
try.” - 

To wind up the pretty series, comes 
the Morning Chronicle, of the 4th of 
May, with the following words :— 


Lad 


e 


«e 


€< 


“The part taken by the learned and 


“noble Corr Baron in the excited 
*“‘ politics of the period, has been the 
“ subject of some animadversion ; but 
“the conduct of a Puisne Judge, 
“ referred to by many of our contem- 
“ poraries, and whom we understand 
‘to be Mr. Justice James Parke, in 

respect of the Cambridge University 

Election, is likely, as has been confi- 

dently affirmed, to be made the sub- 

ject of some parliamentary proceed- 
ing ; perhaps even of a motion for an 
impeachment.” 

Ibeg to be clearly understood as not 
inserting these paragraphs because I 
agree with the writers of them, either as 
I insert 
them for the purpose of showing that 


these papers, one of which censured us 


reformers in 1817, and the other two of 
which actually called for our blood upon 
that occasion, now, fighting under the 
wing of a Ministry, are attacking the 


‘very existence of the Government itself, 


by endeavouring to destroy all confi- 
dence in those functionaries, on whose 


strict impartiality the safety of our very 
lives depends, and on no one of whom an 
‘attack was ever yet made in the stu- 
tisan against the Government, and at | 


dious premeditated and systematic man- 
ner by any-body of the abused Radicals 
and Jacobins, nor by any single Radieal 
or Jacobin ; and we shall see, that if the 


| Judges be defended, they must rely upon 


themselves for the defence. But, my 
friends, judge you of the violence of this 
Whig-faction ; judge you of their bitter- 
ness ; judge you of their dreadful alarm 
lest power and emolument should slip 
through their fingers. They seem as if 
they could drink hot blood rather than 
be bereft of their prey. ‘They have 
gone the length of recommending that 
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the Lieutenancies of the counties should | trickster, whose conduct upon the occa- 
be taken from those Lords who oppose) sion has filled every honest man with 
them ; and soine of them have gone so! indignation ; look at that speech, my 
far as to recommend that the commis- | friends, and you will clearly perceive 
sions of the peace should be taken from | that this mouth-piece of the grand puff- 
such magistrates as oppose their views. | master was anxious about nothing but 
I say their views ; fur their views are not; to KEEP THE GRANTING OF RE- 
the viewsof the people. The people ho-| FORM OUT OF THE HANDS OF 
nestly want a reform of the Parliament,|; PEEL AND HIS PARTY! Now, 
and want to see nobody reviled, nobody | my friends, I do beseech you to remark 
calumniated, nobody torn down andj}this. We shall have reform : we shall 
dragged in the dirt. ‘The people have have this bill, if not more. Be in no 
no interest in petting up one faction | sort of anxiety about that; but resolve 
above another; the people do not care} not to be made the tools of this faction 
who is Minister, providing that they) or of any faction, and be not persuaded, 
have the choosing of their representa-|I pray you, that a reform will be the 
tives in Parliament. better, because it comes from the hands 

My friends, | pray you keep your) of these mean and malignant Whigs. 
eye well fixed upon this Whig-faction.| Mark the words of this fat and pa- 
They acknowledge that they did not, at! triotic Master in Chancery :—* If the 
first, intend to propose a reform any-|“ present Ministers were turned out, 
thing like so extensive as that which they | “‘ which God avert, and Sir Robert 
finally proposed. They have distinctly | ** Peel should come in, it would not be 
acknowledged this ; and, indeed, when | “ a hundred years BEFORE HE HIM- 
the real history of this Reform Bill shall | “* SELF WOULD PROPOSE SUCH 
come out, the country will be filled with ‘‘A PLAN OF REFORM, so great 
indignation at learning what thev really |“ was his love of office.” There was, 
did at first intend. ‘They have, there-| it seems, great laughter when he said 
fore, no love at all for the measure) this; and well there right; for who 
which they have introduced ; but they! could refrain from laughing at the se- 
were at last reduced to the dilemma of | cret thus let out by this youngest of the 
quitting their places in disgrace, or of | puffed-up brood. Now, you will find 
proposing, and carrying through, this|this dread running through the whole 
Reform Bill. \of the attacks upon Peet and his 

Now, and I pray you mark it well,| party. This party continued to speak 
they see the people roused and resolved | against all reform till they found that 
to have this reform: they see that it| the people were resolved to have it; 
must be. They hate it; but they see} but when they found that, they changed 
that it must be, and their great fear is,| their tone: they then said that they 
that their rivals will come into power | were fora moderate reform. This word 
and be the instruments of giving that | moderate has no definite meaning: it 
which they have soreluctantly proposed | means something between two ex- 
to give, and a little more along with it. | tremes; but it will admit of stretching 
Now, pray, my good friends, do mark) either way. That which the Whigs 
this: do pay attention to this: do keep! have proposed is quite moderate enough. 
this in your minds ; and then you will| Peex and Weruerect know well that 
account for every-thing that you see | we will not take less ; and if they will 
take place in the conduct of this faction. | but add Members enough to keep up 
Having this in your mind, turn to the| the English number, and shorten the 
extract which I have made from the| duration of Parliaments to the standard 
speech of the youngest of the brood of | of William IIL, away go the insolent 
the Broveuams, who, by such a clever| and greedy Whigs, never to be heard 
trick, kept that real reformer, CotongeL| of more, except in my history of them. 
Jones, out of a seat for the Borough. My friends, once more, I pray you, 
Look at that speech, uttered by this | keep your eye upon the anxiety of this 
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faction to prevent their rivals from|ally are, they know. that. they. cannot 
coming into power. You will see! now betray us; and they also know 
them, presently, going so far as. to re-|that their rivals, who have net the 
commend the non-payment of taxes! mark of perfidy so clearly stamped on 
Aye, you will see the Courier newspa-|them, would, in faet, de that which 
per, which is praising the Ministers and | they have proposed : and they suspect 
advoeating the cause of the Govern- | that they would do more. This thought 
ment; you will see this newspaper re-|encages them beyond measure. Bue- 
commending the people not ta pay |dett, who, it is said, is to have a Peer- 
taxes if the bill be not passed; you will |age from the Whigs, is come to be 
see Burpert, who is the manager of | ag: iin a most furious and enraged ad- 
the fund for getting Members returned | vocate for reform, though, in 1827, he 
to: support the Government, recom-|stuck his knees in Canning’s back, 
mending to the King not to issue his} when the latter said he would oppose 
writs to the rotten boroughs again, if| reform to the last hour of his life; and 
the Parliament now returned do not! when Lord John Russell said he should 
pass the bill. Nothing that ever was/|discontinue his labours im the cause of 
heard of in the world comes up ta the| reform, as the people no longer wished 
violence of this faction, who really|to Aave it. ‘The faction clearly see, 
seein to be furious enough torun knives! notwithstanding all their boasting, that 
into any-body that they think entertains | there will be, or is likely to be, a ma- 
the design of driving them from their | jority against them in the new Parlia- 
plaees. ment: they see this clearly ; and they 

As an instance of their fury and of | wish to inculcate the notion, that it is 








their folly at the same time, look at the | 
above paragraph, taken from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 4th of May, and | 
containing an account of what the 
Chronicle says the Dukes of Rurianp 


and NortaumBear ann, and the Beres- | 


ForDs, have gained by what the Ciro- | 
nicle calls the “accursed cbuse,’ 
Whether these noblemen have thus 


_impossible for us to have reform, unless 
tt be given by themselves. We must 
take care not to fall into this trap: we 
/must take care not to join them in exe- 
crating the other party: we must take 
care not to fall out with a bigger leaf, 
or with the samme loaf, if the other party 
be ready to give it: we must take care, 
vin short, not to be cheated by these 


















































gained is not the point, here; but) 


| Whigs, and no little care that will re- 
whether the Whig-faction have not} 


| quire at our hands. 


made, as far as they coukl, the same| ‘To return to /‘urvert, he, on the 
use of the same sort of power. If we| hustings, at his election, taking it: for 


have reform, effectual reform, and soon, 
we do not want to look at the past ; | 
but if we look at the past with regard 
to one faction, justice forbids us to close |*‘ one of those crazy owls upon the 
our eyes with regard to the other. But |“ throne who would sit still and witness 
before I notice this more particularly, | ‘‘the plundering of the people, but a 
let me request your attention to an |“ King of that stamp, that, if the so- 
article contained in the Courter news- |‘ called representatives of the people 
paper of the 2nd of May, respecting the |“ had the hardihood to disregard their 
intended, or rather recommended, mea- |“ universal sentiment, he would, in 
sure to refuse to pay taxes. ‘This is |“ calling the next Parliament, withhold 
very desperate work. If [ had made)“ the writs of those places which ought 
such a proposition as this, the “ léberal” i." to be disfranchised. (Cheers.) He 
Denman, and his liberal masters, would | “ had heard Sir Robert Peel say, in the 
have been for skinning me alive. Phe | '“ House of Commons, that he would 
faction is perfectly desperate. They |“ go down to his electors, holding the 
know that there will be reform in ae '“ Billin his hand, and, although it was. 
of them: perfidious as they proverbi- |“ known he wis opposed to it, he 


granted that nobody can give us reform 
that will not make him a lord, said, 
that they, the electors, ‘* had not now 
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*“ would trust to that Bill for success. | 


‘ “ (Hisses and groans.) Now he, (Sir! 


“ Francis Burdett,) judging from the | 
“elections as far as they had gone, 
“thought that the Right Honourable 
** Baronet, if he held the bill in one | 
“hand, must hold something in the | 
“other of very different materials. | 
“ (Great cheering.) For a trifling ex- | 
** pense the boroughmongers would be | 
* defeated; and he was confident the 
** bill would not only be carried, but 
“ carried triumphantly by the voice of | 
“the people. His Majesty had ex- 
“ercised one prerogative: he had 
“another to exercise should it be 
“necessary, which was, to dissolve 
“* Parliament again, and then refuse to 
** assue his writs to the rotten boroughs. 
“* (Loud cheers.”) Oh! “ crazy owls” | 
is it? The King, who, upon coming: | 
to the throne was so particular in saying 
that he should tread in the steps of his 
father and his brother, will scarcely | 
think this much of a compliment. 
Crazy owls! And, therefore, as the 
King is not a crazy owl, he is to dissolve 
the Parliament again, and not send writs 
to the rotten boroughs. Now, for my 
part, | have not the smallest objection 
to this ; but did it occur to daddy Bur- 
dett that this would not give the Whigs 
a majorityin the House of Lords! And 
that a “ crazy owl” would be just as 
good as any-thing else to prevent a ma- | 
jority against the Whigs in that House ? | 
Of that House, however, the family of | 
Brougham do not seem to make very | 
much, for the lucky Master in Chan- | 
cery most gloriously abused and jeered | 
that House, in aspeech made by him in| 
the Borough the other day ; and made} 
the Borough people laugh most heartily 
at hereditary law-givers, endued with 
hereditary wisdom, and “ hereditary 
talents ;” and as a proof of the march 
of mind, a speaker at the Marylebone 
meeting, a few days afterwards, ob- 
served, that he did not think a House of 
Lords at all necessary to the support of 
the Throne. [ leave the Broughanis to 
settle this point with Lorp Grey, and 
now come to the direct proposition on 
the part of the Government journals, 





for the people td refuse to pay taxes if 


the Reform Bill be not carried; or, 
rather; .for this is the proposition, if 
the Ministers find themselves in a mi- 
nority in the new, Parliament. Ob- 
serve, my friends, that the Ministerial 
paper, the Courier, recommends, that 
the people should cease to pay taxes, if 
the Ministers have a majority against 
them in the new Parliament. 1 will 
here insert, word for word, the pas- 


‘sage in the Courier of the 2nd of 


May. It is the first time, I believe, 
that the tools of a Ministry ever recom- 
mended to the people to cease to pay 
taxes. I offer no opinion of my own 
upon the subject. I leave my readers to 
form their opinions about it ; but shall 
have to add a few remarks when I have 
inserted the article :— 


The subscription of the great borough- 
owners is the most barefaced piece of pro- 
flizacy to be found in the whole history of 
boroughmongering. Why, the money sub- 
scribed is rightfully the nation’s—at least, if 
that still belong to a man which bas been 
wrongfully taken from bim; and if, as is 
clear, these borough-lords would not have had 
the money to subscribe, unless they had quar- 
tered their brothers and sisters, and mothers 
and aunts, on the public, as wellas, nota 
few of them, their mistresses and illegitimate 
children. Who forgets the history of the late 
Duke of Beaufort’s will, which may be seen 
at Doctors’ Commons on payment of a Shilling, 
and which charges the estates of the present 
Duke with auuuities to his brothers “ until 
they shall be better provided for by the Go- 
vernment?”’ The amount of public money 
received by the Somersets since the Duke of 
Beaufort came of age, far exceeds the value 
of the estates which he bequeathed to the pre- 
sent Duke. The late Earl of Beverley, uncle 
of the present Duke of Northumberland, pur- 
chased the borough of Beeralston (being one 
old tree) ‘for 10,000/.; and aa account of the 
public money received by the Beverley Smith- 
sons—the present Earl and his bruthers— 
would show that the old tree has produced at 
least 50 per ceut. per annum on what the said 
tree cost. ** The wealthy conservative party,” 
indeed! No wonder that they are able—no 
wonder that they should be willing—to sth 
scribe f+ the preservation of boroughmon- 
gery! Siill, the fear of losing those old walls, 
and old mounds, and old trees, with which for 
so many years they have plundered this once 
patient people, renders them blind to the dan- 
ger of outraging the nation, now bent on 
governing and taxing itself. Suppose that 
they should succeed in buying a majority of 
votes for the new Parliament; what then ? Have 
they heard of the discussions in Susser and 
/Varwickshire as to the legality of associations 
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for the non-paymevt of taxes in money ? 

uakers are not supposed to do that which is 
illegal when they tell the tax-gatherer to seize 
their goods; and the Quakers are permanently 
associated for regulating the conduct of the 
whole body: so that we do not see how the 
very comprehensive law of ‘* conspiracy” even 
could be brought to bear upon associations 
for paying taxes like the Quakers. The associa- 
tion, without the deed, would be enough ; for 
who would buy the goods of one person in 
arrear of taxes, if a thousand persons in the 
same neighbourhood had declared that they 
would pay taxes ouly in goods? aud what tax- 
gatherer would incur the expense of seizing 
goods without the least prospect of selling 
them? But even supposing such associations 
perfectly legal—ou which point we offer no 


opinion as yet—the small amount of direct | 


taxes may appear to render them insignificant. 
On this last point we have no doubt. At pre- 
sent, a rotten borough is worth but little in 
the market; but the old tree at Heeralston 
would not fetch one sixpence if tweuty thou- 
sand of the middle classes had associated to 
pay taxes hke the Quakers. Many other things 
would lose all market value, from the Scotch 
freeholders’ parchment right of voting to the 
very pigs in Smithfield. Newark voters and 
neat cattle would no more be driven to mar- 
ket. 
ciations, since they would greatly raise the 
value of money impressed with the King’s 
head. In a word, association alone would 
suffice in this case;—the only question is, 
would such associations be contrary to law ? 
That question was commonly, though not 
publicly, discussed before the introduction of 
the Reform Bill; and it will be tried, if the 
assuciation of boroughmongers should buy a 
majority in the new Parliament and turn out 
the Ministers. Come what may, the immense 
sum subscribed by the boroughmongering 
lords and baronets will never be paid, as they 
intend it should, by the people. However, 
the question is yet in abeyance. That the 
borough lords may never render it a preseut 
one, none can desire more earnestly than 
ourselves, 


This, coming from a government 
paper, shows the desperateness of the 
situation of the Whigs. As to the amount 
of the direct taxes, it is, at any rate, 
about six millions of pounds sterling a 
year; and besides, does any man imagine, 
that, if once this were begun, if once 
this were “ tried,"’ as the Courier calls 


To rue Reapers. 


And yet these would be most loyal asso- | 
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| talks of Susser and Warwickshire ; but 
|does he imagine that the thing would 
be confined to those two counties? 
| Besides assessed taxes and tithes, how- 
;ever, does any man believe that the 
jtaxes on malt or hops, for instance, 
jwould be any longer paid? These are 
‘not direct taxes upon the consumer of 
‘malt and of hops, but they are direct 
taxes upon the maker of the malt and 
ithe grower of the hops ; and I will war- 
‘rant you they would soon “try” the 
thing as well as other people. If the 
‘maltster did not “ try” it, he would find 
very few people to “ try ” his malt. For 
every one knows how to make malt, 
In short, who, if this thing were once 
“ tried,” would venture to perform the 
‘office of excisemen? There would be 
an end of the whole thing at once ; for 
even if the Reform were granted after 
this thing is * tried,” people would find 
the trial so beneficial to their pockets, 
that no power on earth would ever get 
them back to the payment again. 

| But, my friends, what is the case con- 
templated as justifying this desperate 
experiment? ‘The Courier does not tell 
us to refuse to pay taxes, if reform be 
refused to us; it does not tell us to 
‘resort to this last remedy; it does not 
tellus that we are to do this thing in 
order to get reform; but in order to 
keep the whigs in their places. 1 pray 
}you mark his words: “IT WILL BE 
\“ TRIED, if the boroughmongers 
“ should buy a majority in the-new Par- 
“liament and turn out the Ministers.” 
| So that we are to do this most desperate 
thing ; effectual | allow; but still des- 
|perate ; and he advises us to do this 
‘most desperate thing, if the Ministers 
|cannot be kept in their places without 
‘it! For the same purpose Burdett 
would have the King dissolve the Par- 
liament again, and place himself at open 
war with the peers. Now, my friends, 
'[ beseech you to bear these things in 


























it; does any man imagine that refusal| mind; I beseech you to observe, that 
to pay would stop here? If this were|our duty in this case is this; first, to 
once “ tried,’” would it not run like'use all our best endeavours to cause 
wild-fire all over the country ; and who! such men to be returned to Parliament 
believes that, after that, the parsons,as will vote for the Reform Bill, and 
would ever be able to collect another give us a reform by peaceable means; 
sixpennyworth of tithes? The Courier | next, if we perceive that there is a ma- 
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jority against the Ministers, to look well 
at the grounds of the opposition ; next, 
if we find that Peel and his associates | 
will give us a little more, especially a 
shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments ; if we find this, we have nothing 
to do with the turning out of the 
ministry ; that is nothing to us; we are 
not in place and do, not want to get 
into place ; so that we have the reform ; 
let us cheerfully leave it to his Majesty 
to decide by whose hands we shall re- 
ceive it. These present men may be 
disagreeable to him in various ways ; we 
all have our likings and our dislikings ; 
we ought not to wish to foree a par- 
ticular set of men upon the King ; if it 
be his pleasure that we should receive 
the reform from other hands, it is our| 
duty to acquiesce, and to receive it/! 
from those other hands without any | 
diminution of our gratitude towards his | 
Majesty. 

I am desirous to press these opinions 
upon your attention, because it is my 
firm belief that the Ministers will not 
have a majority in the new House of 
Commons ; because I am sure that they 
will have a.great majority against them 
in the Lords; and because I cannot 
believe that men who have so much at 











mere party, we shall not only lose 
our object, but deserve to lose it. 
If I could have my choice; if I 
could have every- -thing else that T 
wished in this reform, I should very 
much wish for Lord Grey to be the 
instrument, and to have the honour of 
accomplishing so great a good; be- 
cause it is just that he should have that 


; honour. Very nearly forty years ago 


he was a powerful advocate for the 
cause of reform. He has upon various 
occasions maintained that cause with 
great ability. Upon one occasion, 
(1794,) he said, in his place in the 
House of Commons, ** If it be criminal 
‘* to call upon the people to come for- 


“ward and effect reform, I myself am 


*« guilty, since I do not scruple to assert, 
“ that from this House | have no hopes 
‘“‘ of parliamentary reform: this House 
“ will never reform itself, or destroy 
‘“ the corruption by which it is upheld, 
‘“ by any other means than those of 
“the resolutions of the people, acting 
“on the prudence of the House. This 
‘‘ point they could only accomplish by 
“meeting in large bodies, as recom~ 
“mended by Mr. Pirr, in 1782.” 

These are memorable words. How the 
large bodies were treated in 1817, 1818, 


stake as the peers and their nominees | and 1819, we all recollect ; and we ought 
have, will, at last, persist in refusing | to recollect, also, that he always was 


reform, and thereby array the whole | 
nation in bitter hostility against them. 
In short, it is my firm belief that it is, 
at this very moment, a matter of rival- 
ship between the two parties, which of 
them shall have the honour and lasting 





benefit of giving us the reform that shail 
be satisfactory to * nation. And this 
being my opinion, I am for guarding 
my readers against interfering at all in| 
the question of who shall be Minister 


and who shall not. If we have a mind |i 


to do well; if we have a mind to carry 
our point, we must divest ourselves of | 
all party notions; such notions are | 
beneath us at all times, and especially | 
at the present time: it is for our! 
property, our personal liberty and 
safety ; the peace, happiness, and great- | 
ness of our country, that we are carry-_ 
ing on this struggle; and if we suffer’ 
our views to degenerate into views of 





the defender of those bodies. ‘There- 
fore, I could wish, provided the 
reform were the same, that he were 
the instrument, and that he had the 
honour of it; but if the disagreeable 
party with whom he is united; or 
if any circumstance, no matter what, 
render it impracticable to have Parlia- 
|mentary Reform from his hands ; if we 
cannot have it from his hands without 
turmoil and danger, and if we can have 
it from other hands without any danger 
at all, let us, in God’s name, take it 
from those others ; always resolved to 
be contented with nothing less than that 
for which we are striving. Let us not 
care a straw about who has the minority 
and who the majority, so that there is a 
‘majority for giving us that which we 
‘want. ‘To see the nation, after all this 
discussion and all this rousing, fall back 
into a crowd of partisans, disputing or 
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335 To THE 
fighting for Whig or for Tory, is some- | 
thing too degrading to be thought of 
with any degree of patience. That 
sage Master in Chancery, Mr. Wittiam 
Broveuam, who so neatly shouldered 
out Cotonen Joxes, is aprehensive | 
that Peet would give us the same plan 
of reform. Something very alarming to 
him and to his brother, perhaps, but by 
no means matter of alarm to us; and, 
therefore, my friends, be you on your 
guard, Strain every nerve to accomplish 
the object of reform, but waste not evena 
word or a breath with a view to keeping 
the present Ministers in power. Those 


Ministers have shown no disposition to | 
diminish the amount of the taxes. They | 


have shown no disposition to make any 
change worthy of notice in conducting 
the affairs of the country. We have no 
evidence of any disposition in them to 
treat us more mildly than we have been 
treated before. | agree with Mr. Hume, 
that it is right to forego all scrutiny into 
their conduct with regard to the fiscal 
affairs of the country, seeing that they 
had determined to give us a sort of 
parliament in which those affairs would 
naturally be discussed with advantage ; 
but at any rate, they have not relieved 
us from any of our burdens; nor have 
they attempted to take off any tax with- 
out puting another on to the same 
amount. And the late ministers did 
take off a tax last year, anda very great 
tax too; they did free the country from 
that most monstrous oppression, the 
licensing system, which was a great 
benetit, even as a matter of political 
liberty. They did do this, and while 
these Ministers have attempted to do 
nothing of the sort, they manifestly 
were, before the Parliament was dis- 
solved, actually taking steps for bring- 
ing back that odious and oppressive 
system. In the midst of the hubbub, 
this escaped the notice of the public in 
general; but there was Lord Met- 
BouRNE very briskly engaged in issuing 
circulars to the Jord-lieutenants to 
ascertain whether the Beer Bill had 
not been productive of disorderly conduct 
tn the people! Iu short, this Ministry 
manifestly intended to bring us back to 
the licensing system; to subject us 


' 
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again to that oppression from which 
the Ministry of the Duke had relieved 
us. Therefore, merely as a ministry, 
and leaving out the question of Reform, 
the former was the best beyond all 
comparison. 

Docror Doyte, the Catholic Bishop 
of Ireland, has addressed a letter to the 
freeholders of the county in which he 
lives, urging them, in very forcible laa- 
guage, to come forward in support of 
the cause of Reform. A passage of this 
letter, which [ take from The Morning 
Chronicle, worthy of particalar 
| attention. 


| 


is 


| An Oligarchy has usurped the just and Con- 
| stitutional power and privileges of the King 
and People. This usurpation has corrupted 
| the Nobility, oppressed and impoveristed the 
people. It bas burdened the nation With an 
unsupportable debt—confirmed or introduced 
every imaginable abuse—aud sustained them 
by foreigu wars, internal corruption, and a 
system of taxation the most oppressive to hu- 
man industry that was ever borne by any 
nation.—This Oligarchy, by very bad laws, 
has abridged the liberty of the subject, 
retarded the progress of every social improve- 
ment, and reduced the industrigus and la- 
bouring classes of the community to difficulties 
—to distress—or to utter destitution. They 
even attempted lately to cramp the freedom of 
the press, that the complaiuts afid sufferings 
of the aggrieved might not be known and 
circulated. But the people of the whole empire 
has revolted against this domination, and, 
headed by the best of Kings and a virtuous 
ministru, ave now ina state of couflict with 
this Oligarchy, for the recovery of their rights. 
—The cause of the vation must be triam- 
phant—this is certain as the rising of the sun 
—but whether that triumph shall be obtained 
| by peaceable means, or through a sea of blood, 
jdepends mainly on the issue of the present 
‘elections. This issue, therefore, is a cause of 
| life or death to the people—and the man is a 
traitor to his own interests—to the interests 
lof bis own children, and of bis country, who 
{does not exert whatever power or privileges 
| he may possess to support the best of Kings 
and his ministers in their present contest with 
a powerful aud despotic party.—Justice, 
| honour, loyalty, the safety of the state, and the 
|furure peace and bappieess of this country, 
| are all committed on the present elections. Tf 
ithe people be wanting w themselves, oppres- 
| sion, bloodshed, and civil war, are, I fear, not 
far removed from us; if the cause of Reform 
succeed, peace and happiness awaitthe country. 
I need not add, that whosoever is wot pledged 
to support the King audiWyis ministers, iwtheir 
lan of Reform, is, Mreality opposed to-all 
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‘Reform—for that Reform which is supported 
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by the Crown and its ministers can alone suc- 


ceed by ponerfil menus. wherereas the “ virtnous Ministry ” are 
agree with Doctor Doyle ; or; rather, | actual/y doing the thing ! 
the Doctor agrees with ne ; for Thave all; But this Whig liberty of the press is 
along urged the support of the ministers | too: important a matter to he passed 
in the case of this bill; because that|over with this slight notice. The 
was the only means of obtaining parlia- | Ministerial papers are working double 
mentary Reform without bloodshed. 1 tides to enlist the people on the side:of 
perfectly agree with the Doctor, that | ¢hetr masters, ‘They want no enlisting 
there can be no peaceable Reform unless |on the side of Heform: that is thew 
it be a Reform proposed and supported | own affair: that they wi/l have, let 
“by the Crown and its ministers.” But, ; majorities be what they may. But it 
the Crown will never be without minis- | is feared by the Whigs, and not without 
ters ; and if these were turned out and | reason, that the people care nothing 
others were to come in, and if the latter | about them ; and that we would as lief, 
were to support a reform equally good | or rather, have Parliamentary Reform 
with this very Reform, what possible from Pre. as from them! This is quite 
objeetion could the Doctor have to such | shocking to think of! Therefore their 
change? If the same men who gave | hired press is working double tides to 
Catholic Emancipation, were to come in| make us struggle for the Whigs as 
to give us parliamentary Reform ; and | muchas for Reform, or more. Amongst 
that, too, as in the former case, on a/ their efforts in this way are those 
more extended scale than the one pro-| which they are incessantly making to 


freedom of the press for this purpose; 








posed by their predecessors, what ob- 
jection could the Doctor have to a ma- 
jority that would turn out these minis- 
ters? L cannot look at all the alarms 


of these Whigs without some suspicion. | 


Isee them in a most desperate humour : 


I see them alarmed for theniselves: and | 
I cannot help believing that their appre- | 


hensions arise from a conviction that 
their opponents will turn them out, take 
the business of Reform into their own 
hands, and carry it through without loss 
of time. 

Deocror Doyxe has, however, a par- 
ticular objeetion to the opponents of 
the Ministry, He is not very clear 
here, indeed. He calls the opponents 
of the measure an oligarchy ; and says 
that. this oligarchy “even attempted 
“ lately to cramp the freedom of the 
“* press, that the complaints and suffer- 
“ings of the people might not be circu- 
“lated.” ‘The devil they did, Doctor ! 
What a villanous oligarchy this must 
have been! But, Doctor, what would 
you say, now, if | were to show you 
that, this ig, preeisely what has been 
done by this “ virtuous Ministry,” who, 
as you tell us, is now in a “ state of 
conflict with this oligarchy!” Oh, no; 
L forgot, not preetse/y; for the oli- 
garchy only “ uttered ” to cramp the 


‘induce the nation to believe, that if 
Peel and his party were to come in 
‘again, the liberty of the press would be 
totally destroyed. Of the efforts of this 
sort the following, from the Morning 
| Chronicle of the 4th of May, isa pretty 
good specimen: ‘ The anti-reformers 
‘‘ have a most arduous task on their 
“hands. The nation condemns them, 
‘and the press, identified with the 
‘‘ nation, is also their enemy. Sir Robert 
* Peel and Co. have announeed a war 
“ad internecionem against journals. 
“ They ieditatc nothing less than the 
“ crushing the press, as necessarily op- 
“« nosed to the designs which they enter- 
“tain. It might have been as well for 
“his own interests, perhaps, if Sir 
* Robert Peel had not revealed so openly 
“ his hatred against the press; but the 
“ revelation must satisfy the least dis- 
“ cerning, that the accession of the party 
“to power would be A TERRIBLE 
* CALAMITY TO THE COUNTRY.” 

Indeed! Let every one speak well 
of the bridge that carries him safely 
over. I can say for myself that I wrote 
and published under the party of Peel 
twenty-one years, and under six Ate. 
torneys-General, called Tories; that I 
never heard of a prosecution. all the: 





while, from any one of them ; and that: 
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the Whigs had not been in power more | 


than about twenty-one days, before a 
deadly-meant prosecution of me was 
begun; and now, at the end of only siz 
months, there have been more prosecu- 
tions against the press, than during the 
taree years that the Duke of Wellington | 
was in power! So that, my friends, | 
let us not alarm ourselves on ¢his score: 
let us get the Reform, and then we! 


shall have liberty of the press, be the! 
Let us get 
good things | 


Ministers who they may. 
the Reform, and all other 
will follow. 

In conclusion of this long article, I 
cannot refrain from noticing the lan- 


way of denunciation against their oppo- 


nents. 


Parliament would not let them kave 
salaries of 5,001. a year. The Mory- 


ING Canomict & tells Spencer PErceva. 
thut he hates reform, that he is stung 
to madness at the prospect of losing his 
sinecure place as Teller of the Exche- 


quer. The Courier tells Bankes, that a 
reformed Parliament would put an end 
to his son’s hobnail arithmetic; in other 


words, take from him his sinecure of 


Cursitor Baron. And this same 
Courier, in the article above quoted 
from it, tells the proprietors of bo- 
roughs, that THE MONEY THEY 
POSSESS IS NOT THEIR OWN ; 
but that it BELONGS TO THE PEO- 
PLE, from whom they have taken it 
unjustly by means of their boroughs ! 
The old Times tells the Parsons that a 
refurmed Parliament will ‘“ look into 
their concerns ! " 

Pretty well for ‘ loyal” writers ! 
Pretty well for enemies of Radicals and 
Jacobins! Pretty well for those who 


called for dungeoning and gagging-bills | 


in 1817 ; and who called for a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, not 
more than four months ago! Go on, 
dear creatures ! 
soon leave “ the Jacobins” 


to do. But, obliging creatures, do 


not, in your hurry, forget that sauce | 


or the guose is sauce for the gander ; 
9 g 


and that yon have some few sine- | servant, 


To rue Reapers. 


|on your side also. 


| quest, 
names on your side, and, amongst the 
guage of the Ministerial papers in the | 
|always been 
The old villanous Times tells | 
THE JUDGES, that they hate reform, 
because they know that a reformed 


| now ; 


Go on, and you will, 
very little 
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cure placemen and Boroughmongers 
You mean, I hope, 
that a reformed Parliament will be im- 
partial? You have, if I mistake not, 
even a Teller of the Exchequer amongst 
you. And if the money of anti-reform 
boroughmongers is not their own, you 
will hardly contend that the money 
| Possessed by reforming borough-mon- 
gers is their own. You have mentionéd, 
by name, the Dukes of Northumberland 
and Rutland. I shall mention no 
names; but a reformed Parliament, if 
you were to urge it into such an in- 
would find out, I fancy, some 


rest, a snug little group, who have 
“as still as a sow in 
beans;” and yet who have, by the 
means of one /ittle rotton hole, con- 
trived to get about 400,000/. in the 
course of the last forty years! The 
group are now excellent reformers no 
doubt: cela s'entend; that is under- 
stood: but, this does not make the 
money their own, if it be not their own 
and, if it be their own, what 
right have you to say, that the money 
_of the others is not theirown? Takea 
little care, therefore. You are very 
obliging creatures; but do not, in 
your haste, forget, that “‘ what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander ;” 
‘which, though a vulgar maxim, is, 
‘nevertheless, a very sound one. 
| And when youare menacing the parsons 
with the aets of a reformed Parlianint, 
if they do not choose PaLmerston and 
Cavenpisu, you should recollect that, 
if once urged to go to work to take 
tithes from parsons, such Parliament 
‘might inquire whether the tithes of 
|twenty parishes ought to be possessed 
by ONE DUKE! and whether that 
Duke being all of a sudden become a 
reformer, would make it any more 
proper for him to continue to take the 
said tithes. ‘Therefore, dear, obliging 
creatures, while | hgpe you will pro- 
ceed on in your present course, pray do 
not forget, that “ sauce for the, goose 
is sauce for the gander.” 

Laugh, my friends, at all this, with 
your faithful friend and most obedient 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. the noble Chief Baron had used offensive 


April 22. language. 

Their Lordships began to assemble at two, The Marquis of Lonponpenry observed, 
o'clock, principally dressed in their robes. that if the nuble Duke thought he was to be 
Among the earliest in attendance were the the only hero in this coup d'etat, he would 
Duke of Cumberland, the Archbishop of Can- find himself very much mistaken, If the voble 
terbury, Lord Durham, Lord Clanricarde, Ear] | Yuke wished to prevent their lordships from 
Grey, and Lord Wharncliffe, whose motion | Speaking, he would find himself mistaken, 
for an address to his Majesty not to dissolve | (Loud cries of Order of the Day! Lord 
Parliament, stood for this day. The greater | Wharncliffe standing on the floor.) 
part of their Lordships, however, were un- Something like silence having been ob- 
robed, on account of the suddenness of the | tained, 
announcement of the King’s intentiontocome| Lord Waarnctirre said, he was in his 
down to the House. The number of Peers iy | situation as a peer of that House, and he 
attendance was very great. A considerable should take the liberty of demanding to be 
number of peeresses were seated on the Op- | heard. He had given notice of a motion which 
position Benches. Prayers were read at half- | he would not then preface with any observa- 
past two by the Bishop of Exeter. The fol-| tious, but which he would, according to the 
lowing sentence was taken as applicable to | notice, take leave to read. The terms of the 
passing events:—‘* Let the people praise motion were to this effect :—That an humble 
thee; yea, let the whole people praise thee.” | Address be presented to his Majesty, repre- 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR eutered the House | senting that bis loyal subjects, the Lords 
at twenty minutes before three o'clock, and Spiritual and Temporal, had heard with 
immediately took his seat. | anxiety the report that a dissolution of Par- 

The Duke of Gorpon presented a Petition | liament was about to take place, and implor- 
from the Royal Borough of Forres agaiust | ing his Majesty not to prorogue or dissolve 


Reform. (Great laughter.) 

The Loxrp CHANCELLOR left the Woolsack, 
and withdrew into the room behind, in which 
he was to receive his Majesty. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, on the motion of 
the Earl of Mansfield, was immediately called 
to the Chair. 

On taking the Chair, 

Lord WaHarncuiFre rose and said, he be- 
lieved there was no duty— 

The Duke of Ricumonp immediately rose 


Parliament at the present juncture, as under 
|the present excitement which prevailed in 
‘Ireland, and throughout Great Britain, it 
would be likely to lead to great danger to the 
Crown, and prevent that calm and deliberate 

discussion which the importance of such an 
| event demanded, 
| The Lorp ChaNceLLor at this moment 
| entered the House, and immediately address- 
jing it, said, with great emphasis—‘‘ I never 

yet heard that the Crown ought not to dissolve 


te order, and said, that he should move that | Parliament whenever it thought fit, particu- 
the standing order of the House be read, that | larly at the moment when the House of Com- 


noble lords should be seated in their proper | 
places (cries of Hear, hear; and Order, | 
order!); for he observed a noble Duke sitting | 
next tu one of the junior Barons. (Who the | 
Duke was we could not make out; but we, 
believe the Duke of Wellington. The noble | 
Baron alluded to was Lord Lyndhurst.) 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to order. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde also rose to 
order at the same time. 

‘The Lord Chief Baron also rose, but the 
noise was so great that it was impossible to 
ascertain what the noble Lord said. We be- 
lieve he objected to the conduct of the Duke 
of Richmond, 

The Duke of Ricumonp said, that if such 
language was made use of in that House, he 
should also move that the standing order, be 
read that no offensive language should be 
used by noble lords in that House. (Hear, 
hear, hear! and great confusion, amidst which 
the Marquis of Londunderry’s voice was up- 
permost, calling out that he rose to order.) 

The Marquis of LonponDERRY would be 
glad to know from the noble Duke opposite, 
what offensive language had been made use 
of by the noble Chief Baron ? 

The Marquis of CLanricarpk called out 
that the noble Duke under him had not said 


mous had thought fit to take the extreme and 
unpreccdented step of refusing supplies” (loud 
cries of Hear, hear! and also at the same 
time cries of The King! the King! and alto- 
gether immense confusion. The Lord Chan- 
cellur immediately Jeft the House tusreceive 
the King before his eutering to take his seat 
on the throne.) 

‘The Marquis of Lonponperry called loudly 
| again, and his calls were accompanied by 
those of others, for the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
take the Chair. 
The Earl of SHarressury took the Chair 
' amidst cries of ** Order, order! chair, chair! 
| Order of the day, order of the day! shame, 
jshame, shame! the King, the King!” It is 
impossible to describe the coufusion, the 
nvise, aud impetuosity that prevailed from 
one end of the House to the other. No elec- 
tiou mecting could present a greater scene of 
confusion short of oye in which actual blows 
were passing. The Peeresses present seemed 
alarmed. Some of the Peers were, as it ap- 
peared to us in the confusion, almost scuffling, 
aud shook their hands at each other as if in 
great anger. At last 

Lord MansFis_p obtained a hearing, and 
said that he never, in the whole course of his 
life, had witnessed such a scene, and he 
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trusted he should never see the like again.| himself had been similarly misrepresented. 
He had heard with astonishment, from the | He had thought it his duty to state to his 
noble and learned Lord, that it was incum-| Majesty, and his Majesty had heen most 
hent on the King to dissolve Parliament when | craciously pleased to hear him, that if he 
the House of Commons had taken the extreme | should be unfortunately advised to assistthe 


: aan | 
and unprecedented step of refusing supplies. | progress of the measure of Reform that had 
He desired to use no intemperate expression ; 


heen introduced into the House of Commons, 
but, as far as God had given him, perbaps, an! that should he give it bis assent, even inva 
imperfect share of understanding, he felt that | considerably amended shape, though he could 
the King and the country were now about to | net predict either the manner or the grada- 
be placed in a most awful predicament, such | tions of the attack, yet that he (Lord Mans- 
as they never had been in before. He would , field) was certain an attaek would immediately 
not accuse his Majesty's Ministers with any- | afterwards he made upon the credit of the 
thing like a want of charity, but he did accuse | country, upon the National Debt, upon the 
them of weakness, and of conspiring together | privileges and upon the existence of that 
against the safety of the State, and of making | House, and, at last, upon the privileges of the 
the Sovereign the instrument of his own de-| Crown itself; those privileges which the 
struction. (Loud cries of hear, bear, and great | Crown did not hold for its own benefit, buat 
confusion.) Upon the question of Reform he | for the happiness aud interests of the people, 
had not stated his opinion, because the bill | with which it was closely and intimately con- 
had uot been before that House, and because | nected. He had a pleasure iu repeating this 
he could not trust himself to speak upon it./ at a time when popular clamour was at its 
He thought too that the probability was, that | beig!t, and if, in his warmth he had expressed 





the Bill never would come there, that it must, 
as in fact it had done, close the last of those | 
inglorious aberrations, those untried theories, 

those untenable speculations in which the 

Ministers had indulged, who had been merelv 

distinguished for incapacity such as was never 

observed before. (Cheers from one part of the | 
House.) The dissolution of Parliament was | 
one of the measures snegested by a faction in 
a disturbed country. It was the result of the 
Councils of those who had advised the King 
to adopt a plan of Reform, such as they them- | 
selves had never before thought of, and such 
as they had never hoped to carry even wheo 
they presented it to Parliament, presenting it 
merely to show that thev redeemed their 
pledge, and applving, at the same time, with 
mendicant intimidity to their antagonists to | 
suggest a better plan. It was not, in fact a | 
dissolution of Parliament they now meant, but 

it was what they themselves candidly confessed | 
they wished to have—namely, a reformed | 
House of Parliament. And why did they | 
want a reformed House of Parliament? To 

gratify, they said, the people. But what did | 
the petitions of the people pray for? . They | 
prayed, indeed, for a reform of Parliament, but | 
they prayed for that which they expected | 
it would give them. Their desire, in the first 
instance, was to have a reduction of taxes, 
which they knew could not take place without 
a previous reduction of the National Debt; 
next the reduction of sinecures, vext the re- 
duction of salaries, and next the appropriation 
of that species of property which has hitherto 
been called Church property, to an entirely 
different purpose. First of all, too, they 
wanted that every householder in the king- 
dom, paying scot and lot, should have a vote, 
and that that vote should be by ballot, which 
they, in their reformed view, considered right. 
Now, he was ready as a Peer to give his advice 
to the King, and if he were censured for hav- 
ing interested views, he could not complain, 
because much more worthy persons than 


r 





| body 


anv-thing that was persoually offensive to any 
individual—(Here cries of ** The King, the 
King, the King,’ were heard, and a loud 
voice sounding out, “* God save the King,” 
and at that instant the large doors were thrown 
open on the right hand side of the throne. ) 
Silence having been ebtained, though not 
till one or two c’amarous expressions must have 
reached the Royal ear, his Majesty, accom- 
panied by his attendants, entered the House. 
His Majesty mounted the throne with a firm 


step, seated himself, and immediately bowed 


to those on the right and left, saying he begged 
their Lordships to be seated. 

Mis Majesty was surrounded by a numerous 
of the Roval Household. Earl Grey 
bore the Sword of State, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor stood at the Kivg’s right hand, belding 
the Purse bearing the Great Seals. His 
Majestv wore the uniform of au Admiral be- 
neath the Royal Robes, and looked, we are 
hanpy to say, remarkably well. 

The Commons were summoned to attend at 
the bar, and soon appeared, preceded by Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. The Speaker was accom- 
panied by about 100 Members, whe rushed in 
so tumultuously that the Speaker was twice on 
thrice obliged to call them to order. 

The place below the bar was now completely 
crowded, and considerable confusion mo- 
meotarily ensued, 

The Speaker, on reaching the bar, brought 
up the Civil List Bill and several others, and 
on presenting them, prefaced his doing su 
with a brief Address to the King. 

The great crowd and confusion below the 
bar prevented us hearing the few words spokem 
by the right hom Gentleman, 

" Several Bills then received the Royal Assent, 
amongst which were the Civil List Bill, the 
County Rates Bill, the River Wye Navigation 
Bill, the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Bill, the Preston Railway Bill, and a great 


number of private Bills. 
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The sight at this moment was very impos- 
ing, when it is considered ‘that the Three 
Estates of the Realm were assembled on 

rhaps the most important occasivu in the 

story of the country, The great act of 
prorogation was then proceeded with. His 
Majesty, putting on his glasses, read the speech 
(which we gave in last week's Register,) iu 
the most firm, distinct, and audible manner. 

As soon as his Majesty had conciuded, he 
descended from the throne and retired. 

The Members of the House of Commons 
left the House of Peers. The Peers gradually 
retired, and thus ended the sittings of the Par- 
liament which began by ousting the Dake of 
Wellington’s Ministry for opposing Reform, 
and ended by refusing the supplies to a Minis- 
try that is friendly to Reform. 

His Majesty immediately proceeded to the 
Palace, and wes again every where greeted on 
his return with entiusiastic cheers. The 
people calling out, “ Down with Borough- 
mongering,” “We thank your Majesty,” 
*€ God bless your Majesty for thinking of your 
people,” “ Long live King William.” 





TITHES. 

I sec my readers to pay particular 
attention to the following report of 
proceedings in the Court of King’s 
Bench, yesterday. 

Sir James Scar.ert applied to the Court 
on behalf of the Rev. Dr. Anatchbull, Rector 


Mr. Epps, Churchwarden, in the chair, it had 
been resolved —ist. That tithes were now ap- 
plied to other purposes tuan those for which 
they had been originally given, 2dly. That 
|the tithes were vow exacted with peculiar 
harshness and rigour iv this parish—that a 
composition had been demauded three times 
|the amount of that which had existed 
eight years ago, and that at last they were 
|taken in kiud. Suppose it bad been so, 
Doctor Knatchbull would have done no more 
| thau what he had a perfect right to do, But 
he had only leased his tithes as before-men- 
itioned. “Then a third Resolution was passed, 
| That the want of employment for the labour- 
ers was the existence of the tithe laws, and 
‘the severity with which tithes were exacted.” 
|The next step would be, to resolve that the 
excaction of rent was the cause of the labour- 
ers wauting employment, aud do that point 
things appeared to be vapidly tending. Then 
followed a petition, in the same strain with 
|the resolutious, to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, If the public mind 
were to be continually filled with attacks of 
this nature on tithes, it was impossible that it 
should wot be followed by agitation aud breach 
of the peace ; avid these persevering calume 
vious attacks on the clergy must lead to the 
| Same result. 

| 

| This is a most interesting affair ; and 
/we ought to watch the progress of it 
| very narrowly. 1 should like to have a 
copy of the resolutions at full leagth, 
and of the petition. What! must we 


of the parish of Aldington, iu the county of | not state the netorious truth, that tithes 
Kent, for a rule to show cause why a criminal | 


information should not be filed agaiust a Afr. | 
Edward Epps, Churchwarden of that parish, 
Sor a libei on the Rector, The publication was 
one of those which had been lately so com- 
mon, charging the clergy with rigour and op- 
pression im the exaction of tithes. Doctor 
Koatehbull in his afiidavit stated, that in 
1824 he had made a composition with his 
parishioners for their tithes for that year, 
which they appeared to think reasonable. In 
the year 1#25 he granted a lease of his tithes 
at the sum of 623/. to two persons, by the 
landlord of one of whom he had been offered 
6502., and this certainly did not look like any 
wish to ask for his tithes any amouut which 
could be considered as unreasonable or op- 
pressive. In 1426 he leased the tithes toa 
Mr. Mills, at a sum of 6162, at which sam 
they had been valued by two persons well 
qualified to judge of the subject, aud he de- 


cidedly neyatived the imputation of having | 


made any undue or oppressive exaction for the 
tithes of his parish. Bat in anumber of The 


Kent Herald of February last, most unjust | 


and unfounded imputations ou him for op- 
pressive exaction of tithes were published, 
and these had been traced to Mr. Epps, the 
Churchwarden, who was given up as the 
author by the printer. First, it was stated, 
that ata public Meeting of the parishioners, 


are not now applied to the purposes for 
which they were originally given? 
Must we not say, even in a petition to 
Parliament, that want of employment 
‘arises from the tithe-system? Jf Mr. 
/Eprs have published any-thing im- 
/peaching the moral honesty or good 
‘character of Parson Knarcasuut, or 
have, in any way, caluamiated him, that 
is another matter; but, with regard to 
| the tithe-system, that may be complained 
/of and published against without any 
crime. it will be complained of and 
published against, let Parson Kaatch- 
‘bull do what he may. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


As far as I can judge, there will be 
a great majority FOR THE BILL, if 
(tae Red List hold good. Palmerston 
_and his partner will be beaten ; but that 
is very little. The fear, or, rather, the 
doubt, that I have all along had, is, that 
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the Red List, though it may again vote | ject must lament), he is too sensible of the 
for the second reading, will not vote for ony oe ~s wre er eared 
lauses . ae ‘hangwes in| —-0 e gratitude they have evine 
the « one ° without great ch anges he | towards their benefactor, not to be anxious to 
them. lhe parliament cannot be dis- make the gratifying return of gladdening them 
solved again on the same ground ; and. by his presence, and that he will not fail to 
even if Burdett’s recomendation were | @@2eunce his acceptance of their invitation as 
followed, and the rotten holes were | 52°" % he feels himself ina condition in which 
b ; ‘ he can receive the city authorities, The ac- 
s ut out, that would not gtvea majority couuts so industriously circulated to which we 
inthe Lords. Yet, the bill, or something have alluded have received no countenance 
equally satisfactory to the nation, will 70m 4s Majesty. We are certain nothing 


certaiuly be passed. It does not follow 
that there will not be a change of mi- 
nistry first; andl really think that this 


would give him greater pain thau the knows 
ledge that such a construction has been put 
ou his /amented indisposition. These are the 
pitiful inventions of wicked men, anxious to 


is probable; for the out-party is the produce misunderstandings between the KING 
strongest beyond all comparison, and and the must loyal and devoted of his subjects. 
they may say, Since the thing must le| My readers are not such fools as to 
done, we will do it ourselves ; since there be gulled by this story; but, lest they 
is to be this great change, let us put) should be alarmed at the news of this 
ourselves at the head of it. Now I think |“ lamented indisposition,” I have to in- 
this probable. | think that I see signs of form them, which I do with great 
it in the elections themselves, in a zreat | pleasure, that the King rode by my house 
many instances. The declining to visit | yesterday, first into town from Windsor, 
the city ; the alarm of the Whigs at the and afterwards from town to Windsor ; 
affair of the Admiralty, a thing so tri- | that he was alone; that he sat forward 
fling in itself ; the clerks in the govern-|in the carriage ; and that he looked as 
ment offices openly opposing their) if exceedingly well in health. Indeed, 


masters. ‘There are several other things ; | the very paper which contains the 


but here are enough to show, that there | above story contains an account of his 
is on foot some purty- intrigue of a| holding a levce yesterday ! ‘The account 


pretty determined character. 





THE 
KING AND CITY. 
(From the Morning Chronicle of 5th May.) 


A report has been industriously circulated 
in the city, that his Majesty Aas declined the 
invitation of his loyal citizeus to honour them 
with his royal presence, in consequence of 
certain calumnies against the city authorities, 
lately published in The Morning Post. They 
who know any-thing of his Majesty have 
too high an opinion of the soundness and 
strength of his judgment, to believe for a 
moment that he would allow bis judgment to 
be biassed against the authorities of his loyal 
city by the anonymous calumnies in a daily 
print. Weare sure that no man would treat 
these calumnious attempts with more con- 
tempt than his Majesty. It is no doubt true 
that his Majesty has intimated his wish that 
the invitation might be postponed for a time ; 
but the reason is a very different one from 
that so maliciously assigned. His Majesty is 
at present afflicted with the gout, and there- 
fore unable to accept of the invitation. But 
we are sure, if he were not prevented by a 


cause (the existence of which every good sub- 


| of the levee contains not a word about 
the gout! What really are the King’s 
reasons for not visiting the city, I 
neither know nor care ; but when false 
reasons are given, it is to be presumed 
that the parties do not like to state the 
tree ones. ‘The people, however, should 
‘take care not to be deluded ; and, since 
the story of the gout is so flagrantly 
false, it is worth while for us to think a 
little of the real reasons. 


From the Morning Chronicle of the 5th of May, 


We earnestly beg the especial attention of 
the Government to the electioueering conduct 
|of certain individuals. Can any-thing be 
/more indecent, for instance, than persons in 
the Ordnance department counteracting the 
| wishes of his Majesty’s government, and ac- 
| tually canvassing against them? Again—a 
| certain Mr. D. WranGHam goes down to op- 
pose the Government candidate at Sudbury, 
and yet he is a clerk in the Foreign-office. 
Surely such men are not to be retained in 
such places, which they use against their 
employers! They must retire, and if not, 
they will, we take it, be forced to give way to 
friends. No Government can go on well— 
or indeed at all—that neglects the ordinary 
means of self-preservation. 
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This is, indeed, a very curious mat- | has given offence to the King ; for that 
ter. What! a clerk in the Foreign|is clearly the case; aye, and the re- 
Office going and driving out the|fractory clerks know this very well. 
government candidate! Well; but| This is a very curious matter. It fore- 
will he come back and vote against the | bodes something that we cannot yet 
Government? To be sure he will. | see, but of which, if we look out sharp, 
This is strange work. These persons, | Wwe shall soon get a glimpse. Reform 
thus acting, clearly prove what they|We shall have; but from what hands, [ 
think at any rate; clearly prove that/ Will, on no account, swear, and, so that 
they think that their present masters it be nothing less than the bill, 1 am 


will not be masters lung. ‘They may, 
deceive themselves, and their opinions 
about reform are not worth a straw, 
but their opinions about the capacity 
of their masters, and about the chances | 
of their being turned out, are worth a 
good deal; and they never would act 
thus, if’ they did not expect them to be 
turned out very shortly . They may 
deceive themselves; but that this is 
their opinion no one can doubt. 


From the Morning Chronicle of the 5th of May. 


Tue Jupoes AGain.—As for Judges, we 
never yet heard of such an outrage to all 
decorum as some of these have ately com- 
mitted. Now, we should like to know, can 
such political partisans be sent to try political 
causes at the aporoaching assizes? What 
chance of fair play would a libel connected 
with reform, say an election rioter, have, 
when tried by such men? 


Let us hear no more, then, about 
** jacobins.” This is from a ministerial 
paper, mind! 








From the same Paper. 

While on this matter, we must be allowed 
to lament the ill-judged zeal, if, indeed, it 
were not the treacherous malice, which, in the | 
absence of the First Lord, caused the Ad- 
miralty-office to be lighted up last Wednesday. 
Surely no public office ought to have taken any 
part in the rejoicings. The act of dissolving was 
one of justice, policy, aud even state necessity. | 
But after the King had thanked the Parlia- | 
ment for some part, at least, of these supplies, | 
his servants ought not to bear any part in the | 
rejoicings at that Parliament’s dismissal. | 
Again, we would recommend inguiry into this | 
matter, and to see who gave the order. 


Oh, oh! 
your horns ! 
out, may be! 


Ah! are you drawing in 
Better not have put them 
There is a fright here. 
Who does not see that this is connected 
with the King’s declining to visit the 


city! These papers said nothing 
against this before. ‘ Inquiry into the 


matter!” “Who gave the order!” 





Nonsense; say, at once, that the thing 


sure L do not care. 





MORE OF THE KING. 


Since writing the above (now 
Thursday night) I see the follow- 
ing in the Morninec Heratp. I have 
no time? or comment. Pray read with 
attentwn, and you will plainly see 
that there is “ something in the wind!” 
Pay particular attention to the parts 
which I have marked by Italic cha- 
racters. And bear in mind that J saw 
the King yesterday in perfect health; 
that my eyes were not at a greater dis- 
tance than eighteen feet, or six yards, 
from the face of his Majesty ; and that 
my eyes are clear and good. Bear 
these things in mind, read with at- 
tention, and then you will not be hum- 
bugged. 

** Yesterday was the day on which 
** the civic authorities were to have had 
* the honour of waiting upon the King, 
“ to invite his Majesty and the Queen 
** to dine with the corporation of Lon- 
** don on the 20th instant, at Guildhall. 
** When it transpired, as it did, in 
“the course of the evening, that the 
‘© Lord Mayor and Sheriffs had not pro- 
“ ceeded to the royal presence to execute 
“this agreeable mission, the greatest 
“* surprise and anxiety were expressed, 
* and loyal anticipations were succeeded 
“by the most painful conjectures. It 
“‘ was soon reported that his Majesty 
“ had changed his mind once more as 
“to dining in the City, and that, this 
*‘ was communicated to the civic de- 
“ putation previously to the day ap- 
“ pointed for waiting on the King, to 
“spare them the mortification of an 
open refusal. We have inquired into 
** the circumstances, and will lay before 
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*\ our readers such infermation as we 
* have obtained. 

‘* it is true that the civic authorities | ‘ 
‘* did not wait upon the King, and that, 
** consequently, no formal invitation |‘ 
“has yet been given to their Majesties 
“+ for the dinner on the 20th. 
“ son is, that the Lord Mayor received, 
“as we understand, on the previous 


More: or pus Kiye. 


The rea- | “ 





“ evening, a communication from the 


** Secretary of State for the Home De- | 


“‘ partment, informing his Lordship | 
“ thatthe King having /ate/yexperienced | ' 
““ some symptoms of the return of gout, to | 
*‘ which he is subject, it was oa 
“ whether his health might not make it 
** necessary to postpone his intended visit | 
** to the City to another day, and there- | 
“ fore it would be better for the present | 
“to defer the invitation. The Lord 
** Mayor and Sheriffs, acting upon this | 
“‘ communication, abstained, of course, | 
‘from seeking the interview with | 
“which the sovereign had. previously | 
‘* signified his intention of honouring | ‘ 
** them, and:here the matter rests for the | 
* present, 
* But public rumour wll not let it 
rest here ; the fears of some, and the | 


} 
«eé 


‘** malignant invention of others, will be | 
‘* prelific of false. reports relative to) 


“‘ this unexpected, but, we trust, only 
‘* momentary obstacle to his Majesty's 
“ second intended visit to his faithful | “ 
“and affectionate subjects, the citizens 
“ of London. Severely indeed would | 
‘“* the disappointment be felt, if at the 
“present crisis, when his Majesty’s | 
‘* popularity is boundless, and when. the | 
“ inhabitants of this great metropolis 
‘‘are most anxious to testify their 
“ heartfelt gratitude for his manly and | 
“energetic conduct in dissolving a 
“Parliament which counteracted the | 
“wishes of the country, any-thing 
“should occur to deprive them of the | 
“expected opportunity of receiving | “ 
“him with the honours, the gratula- | ‘ 
* tions, andthe hospitality, which. his | 
** personal and regal virtues so emi- | 
“nently deserved, If such an event | “ 
** arose from indisposition, it would, | 
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“* present moment, as the. King is still 
** able to-hold levees, and to make the 
* journey between London and Windsor, 
‘“‘ there appears wo. serious cause. of 
“alarm. as to his Majesty's health. 
‘“* We cannot believe that any of the 
groundless and malicious publications 
“which have lately emanated from a 
‘certain portion of the: press could 
** have the effect intended—that of iar 
“ timidating the Royal. mind through 
“ the apprehension of tumults. and dis- 
“order. It is not for a. Monarch: who 
** prides himself in the name. of a British 
sailor, and; who has been the friend 
and, companion of the immortal Nel- 
‘son, to be so eusi/y daunted, and 
“ driven. frem, his’ manly purpose, by 
*‘ the ‘ weak inventions of the enemy.’ 
““When he acted upon the advice 
“ which unfortunately induced him. to 
“ disappoint the leyal expectations of 
“ the citizens of London last Novem- 
“ber, he was surrounded by an inca- 
‘ pable and unpopular Minisiry, who 
“ felt that they had provoked the. ex- 
‘‘ pression of public displeasure, and 
“dreaded to encounter it. ‘They did 
‘not wish, the. Sovereign to see how 
“strongly the current of opinion had 
set in against them, and they risked 
“the King’s popularity, in order to 
““escape from having it unpleasantly 
contrasted with the “degree of public 
‘** odium they had brought upon. them- 
** selves, in the face of his Majesty and 


“e 


| * the assembled inhabitants of London. 


“* How different. now is the King’s si- 
“tuation! With a popular Ministry, 
* pledged to the great. measure of re- 
“form, and a nation not gloomy, 
“desponding, and discontented, but 
** full. of joy at the present, and. hope 
“for the future, what cause. can, there 


|“ be for his Majesty again withdrawing 


“from his engagement, and declining 
to renew that sort of social and 
‘kindly intercourse which the Kings 
of Great Britain, until of late years, 
‘always made ita point to keep up 

with the citizens of the; capital of 

“their dominions! Surely there can 


“se 


“ indeed,afflict: his-subjects:; for never | “‘ be no cause but that which we have 
“was the health of a sovereign more | ‘‘ stated, namely, indisposition ;. but, 
** preciqus to his. people; but, at the | “ unless: that (which: heaven, forbid?) 
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“‘ were more severe than circumstances ‘“ them suppose their hopes of constitu- 


** can allow us to believe, we are quite “ tional redress was lost. 


“convinced it would not 


They might 


be con- ‘ suppose that the advocates of a cor- 


* sidered by the people in general asa“ rupt and venal system of representa- 
“* sufficient explanation of a second dis- |“ tion had found out the way of exer- 


* appotntment. 


“‘ cising same secret tufluence over the 


** ‘The anti-reform papers, which pub- |“ Royal mind. But we have a firm 
“lished a copy of a hand-bill in the |“‘ coufideace that William IV. wiil be 
“name of the Lord Mayor, stating |‘ true to a cause on which depend the 
** that on the night of the illuminations |“ happiness of his people and the pros- 
“« «the City Police nad orders to confine |“ perity of his empire.” 


‘“*¢ their care to keeping the carriage- 
“‘ « ways. free, and that, therefore, they 
“ * could not be expected to protect the 
“* « premises of such persons as shall be 
** € so disrespectful to public opinion as 
““¢to form an exception to the general 
** « conduct expected from free citizens,’ 
7 *, intended, no doubt, to excite an un- 

easant feeling in the King’s mind 
. eon the Chief Magistrate of Lon- 
** don, and to make him distrust all 
“those whose duty it was to protect 
“* the peace ; but it will be seen, from 
‘our report of proceedings in the King’s 
“ Bench yesterday, that this hand-bill 
** is sworn to be a fulse and fabricated 
“document. Whether the papers that 
“ published it did so knowingly, or were 
“the dupes of some craftier contrivers, 
‘* remains to be seen. It appears, how- 
“ever, there is no such printer in 
“* Clerkenwell-green as he whose name 
*¢ is affixed to it. We do not mean to 
** prejudge a case which is now about 
“to undergo the investigation of a 
“ Court of Justice, and shall leave it at 
“« present in hands that will no doubt 
‘* satisfactorily dispose of it. 

‘* Before we conclude, we cannot 
“avoid observing that if the King 
“ should, on any other ground than 
“such a degree of illness as would 
“make it imprudent to go into com- 
“‘ pany, postpone again to some indefi- 
“nite time his visit to Guildhall, it 
“‘ may have the most disastrous effect 
“« upon the remaining elections. It may 
‘“‘ induce the people éo dend too ready 
“an ear to those traducers of their 
“* Sovereign, who even now do not 
“hesitate to insinuate that ke is not 
“sincerely friendly to the Reform Biit! 
“‘ Such .an impression would assuredly 
‘““dishearten the people, by making 








The Courier’s remurks on the above. 


“The prompt and energetic conduct 
“ of the King in the dissolution of Par- 
*liament, must have convinced the 
‘* people that he is a staunch friend to 
‘* reform ; and, therefore, the postpone- 
“ment of his visit to the city, even if 
“there were no ground for the report 
‘“* of bodily indisposition, could have no 
“effect upon the remaining elections, 
“« We have elsewhere stated a sufficient 
“reason for this postponement, inde- 
** pendently of the gout with which his 
** Majesty is afflicted, and which, al- 
“though it may allow him to get 
“ through a levee, is not quite the thing 
“ for a convivial party ; but, besides all 
** this, is it not prudent to defer the in- 
“ tended visit for a time, and so give 
“no opportunity to the anti-reformists 


to say, that their property has been 


** again endangered by the King's Mi- 
“‘ nesters? Is the question, whether the 
“King shall drive to Guildhall on the 
* 20th of May or the 20th of June, one of 
“ real importance, ascompared with the 
“ propriety of abstaining from every un- 
* necessary cause of excitement? And 
“ how do we know that some other atro- 
cious forgery, like that against the 
“Lord Mayor, which has been de- 
‘‘nounced, might not be attempted, 
“ and, on its detection, lead to deserved, 
“ but calamitous outrage? Letus wait 
“quietly until the electivns are over ; 
‘and, above all, rest confident in the 
“ sincerity:and patriotism of the King. 
‘* He is above suspicion.” 

Now, do, pray, markallthis! It is 
a-shocking job altogether! For, they 
say, that the.Lord Mayor was to be made 
a Baronet yesterday, as a preliminary 
step:to the visit! Hercisallthe feast- 
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ing and finery blowed up; and there is 
no Lady Key! Ob! the devil! And 
all blowed up so suddenly too! Why, | 
my readers, we must be mere brute | 
beasts not to see what it is that is at the 
bottom of all this. ‘The Lord Mayor 
has shown great zeal in the cause of 
reform ; the city has put out Mr. Ward ; 
the city rejoiced at the dismissal of the 
Parliament; the city is resolutely bent 
on reform. The King must see all this 
as well as other people: and the King, 
seeing it all, declines to visit the city. 
Judge you, my readers, for yourselves, 
now that you have the facts before you. 

In the meanwhile the Lorp Mayor, 
who seems to ascribe this disappoint- 
ment of the Morning Post newspaper, 
is, as will be seen by the following re- 
port of proceedings in the Court oF) 
Kine's Bencn, “ teking the law” of | 
the offender. What a turmoil, good 
God ! What a piece of work about this | 
visit to the city! Read the following 
With attention. 





CRIMINAL INFORMATION, | 


EX-PARTE THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
“The Arrorney-Generat applied 
to the Court on the behalf the Lord 
Mayor of London, for a rule to show 
cause why a criminal information | 
should not he filed against Mr. Byrne, 
the Editor, and Mr. Payne, the pub- | 
lisher, of the Morning Post newspaper, | 
for libels published against him in| 
that paper of Friday and Saturday | 
last. In the leading article of Friday | 
it was alleged, ‘ that cn Wednesday | 
night bands of the lowest ruffians, | 
with the connivance of our liberal | 
Ministry, and under the authority of | 
their still more liberal Lord Mayor, 
paraded the principal streets of the 
metropolis, destroying the property of 
its most peaceful inhabitants.’ And 
afterwards it went on to state, ‘that the 
Chief Magistrate of the city—but 
yesterday the whining deprecator of 
the people’s indignation—now, by the 
people's grace, the lordly arbiter of 
our lives and property, thinks proper 
to ordain a general illumination, and, 
with the permission or the tacit ac- 
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“quiescence of the noble Sccretary, 





“places in imminent peril the lives and 
** property of those who are not content 
“ to obey his shameful edict. In a sub- 
sequent part of the same article, there 
were the following words : —‘ The 
“ criminal conduct of the Lord Mayor, 
“in causing the peace of the metropolis 
“to be disturbed, and property to be 
‘demolished to the amount of thou- 
“sands, by his atrocious order to il- 
‘“* luminate on Wednesday, will not, we 
‘“* hope and trust, be suffered to pass un- 
“‘ noticed or unpunished.’ The article 
‘* proceeded to dwell on what was called 
“the atrocious conduct of the Lord 
*€ Mayor, and added, ‘ Yet, so far from 
** making any attempt to protect the 
‘* peaceable citizens against outrage, the 
* order issued on the occasion had a 
** tendency directly the reverse; for the 
“* police were forbidden otherwise to in- 
** terfere on the occasion, than to keep 
‘the way clear for carriages. Was 
* such conduct on the part of a Chief 
Magistrate ever before witnessed in 
“this or any other country? And 
shall such unprecedented criminals be 
“ suffered to go unpunished?’ &c. And 
“then ina separate passage came this 
** paragraph :— 

‘“* The following iniquitous notice 
‘* was extensively circulated in the city 
** previously to the illumination :— 


* * TULLUMINATION. 


* * The Lord Mayor gives notice that 
on the present occasion of general re- 
joicing, the City Police have orders to 
confine their care to keeping the car- 
‘“‘ riage-ways free, and that therefore 
“they cannot be expected to protect 
‘** the premises of such persons as shall 
**be so disrespectful to public opinion 
‘* as to form an exception to the general 
** conduct expected from free citizens. 

** «N.B. The country police have the 
‘“* same orders. 
“ «Bourne, Printer, Clerkenwell-green.’ 

“« Was this, or was this not, we ask, 
‘* a direct encouragement and incitement 
“to every description of outrage and 
“ destruction? Let the Lord Mayor 
“give an answer. Had thousands of 
‘“‘ lives been sacrificed, where would the 
“ moral guilt have rested? On whose 
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“ head would that blood have cried out!“ bill had been circulated or stuck 


“sé 


““ 


on 
- 


- 
. 





for vengeance ? 


“ The leading article of the paper of 


Saturday proceeded to inveigh against 
the atrocious conduct of the Lord 
Mayor, in the same style. Now, on 
the subject of the illumination, the 
Lord Mayor stated, in his affidavit, 
that he gave no such order for the 
illumination as he was here alleged to 
have given, nor had he given any 
encouragement whatever to any im- 
propriety, although he had expressed 
his concurrence in the great principle 
on which his Majesty had dissolved 
the last Parliament. But it ought 
not to be forgotten that his Majesty, 
in his speech for the prorogation of the 
Parliament, with a view to its disso- 
lution, had thanked the Parliament 
for the provision which they had 
made for his Royal Consort, and, 
therefore, he should have thought 
that there were no grounds for any 
personal feelings of animosity in any 
quarter. But on the subject of the 
illumination, the Lord Mayor stated 
that he heard on Monday that there 
was to be an illumination, and, al- 
though he had not ordered it, yet he 
did commence some preparations to 
illuminate the Mansion House. He 


j 


|‘ upon any wall, or published in any 
“other way. He stated that he never 


*“* saw nor heard of such a notice till he 
ce 


saw it in the columns of the Morning 
Post, and that he was verily per- 
suaded that it was an atrocious for- 
““ gery, got up for the purpose of ca- 
*“lumniating him. He also stated, 
“that he had caused inquiry to be 
““made at Clerkenwell-green, in order 
** to discover the person of the name 
‘“‘ of Bourne, whose name appeared in 
“the placard as printer, but that no 
‘*such printer could be discovered 
“there, nor probably any-where else. 
“‘ He hoped their Lordships would 
“‘ think that he had shown abundant 
“* ground for the rule.” 

Lorp Tenrerpen—Take a rule to 
| show cause. 

Now, I do hope that the Lord Mayor 
will not push this thing on against the 
|Post. He is sore under the disappoint- 
| ment ; but he must be convinced, that 
‘it was not the Post that caused this dis- 
|appointment. And as to any injury to 
| the character of the Lord Mayor, it is 
| nonsense to think of it. There is not a 

man in England who believes that the 
Lord Mayor put out such a hand-bill. 
To be sure it is wrong to invent and 
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was then waited upon by several re-| publish such falsehoods; but let the 
spectable citizens, who stated that | Lord Mayorthing a little of whatis going 
they had no time to make prepara-|on through the other part of the press. 
tions, and they requested that it} Let him look atthe violence that reigns 
might be postponed till Wednesday, | every-where ; let him look at the lan- 


‘and he accordingly gave notice to! guage of the Curonice and the Times ; 


that effect, and he, at the same time, | let him obscrve that nobody and nothing 
gave strict orders to the police to|is spared; let him treat such attacks 
protect the persons and properties of | with silent disdain, and not show 
the citizens, in case there should ap-| anger by criminal prosecutions or any 
pear any disposition to injure them ; | prosecutions. The people of these 
and he himself paraded the streets, cities are pleased with his conduct. 
and did not leave them till between | Here are a million of people assembled 
two and three o’clock in the morn- together that approve of his conduct ; 
ing, when the crowd had wholly dis- | what need he care then for the barkings 
persed. But as to this notice, men- of a cur of the boroughmongers ? Now, 
tioned in this paper, he utterly denied mind, if the Lord Mayor do not follow 
having issued it, or having any con- this advice of mine, he will be sorry 
nexion with, or knowledge of it what- | for it hereafter. What need he care for 
ever. He had caused every inquiry the disappointment? It is quite honour 
to be made that possibly could be enough to be chief magistrate of the 
made, and was utterly unable to dis- city of London; and with that honour 
cover that any such notice or hand- he ought to be content. At any rate, I 
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him, 





trust he will drop this prosecution, | 


which, if pursued, he may be sure, will | 
be attended with great mortification to | 








SWEDISH 





SEEDS | 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- | 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantatious of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber; for all these see my ‘“ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Tuiser 
Trees avy UNpERWoup. S8vo. l4s, 

TURNIP SEED.—Any | 
quantity under 1Olbs. 10d. a pound ; | 
any quantity above 1Olbs. and under | 
50lbs.94d.a pound; any quantity above | 

50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100lbs. 84d. | 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any | 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will ‘send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which | 
I have made due allowance in the) 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can call and get it fora friend 
in the country; if the quantity be| 
large, it may be sent by me. This, 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart; two 











rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. | 


‘COBBETT'S 


The plants were raised from seed 
given me by Mr. Perrercern (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1893. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. I 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. ‘There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one [| pulled 


Seeps. 
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up and threw away. So that I war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round ‘the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 


|MANGEL WURZEL SEED. Any 


quantity under 10lb., 74d. a pound ; 

any quantity above told. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound ; any quantity 
above 50|b., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100Ib., 6d. a pound, 

The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. ‘This seed was also growed 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer befcre 
the last. It is a seed which is justas 
good at ten years old as at one.—The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all-who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so goad and true. I 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the way 
through, tne greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.— This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best ‘of 
the kind. 

CORN.—Having to quit 
my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, I 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The ‘Tom Tir has said, that it is “a 
complete failure,” anda great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
** for a hog to eat, though Iwant the 
““noor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that 'I 
have now on sale.as-seed. The answer 
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to the malignant bleating beast might | 
be given in one very short word. ‘The | 
great use of this corn is to the labuur- 

ers. On ten rods of ground Lhave, this | 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 

of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient | 
to fata pig of seven or eight score. | 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that I have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tauce. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner, The 
thing to do is to distribute a little 
seed amongst the labourers. Jn the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, I 
gave them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad, to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wits, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 





sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my) 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Apait 29, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 
BARBER, J., Manchester, manufacturer. 
TOMS, J., Kensington, grocer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
PEACOCK, J., Blackfriars-road, grocer. 
ROUTLEDGE, J., J., New Bond-street, 
haberdasher. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BERTHON, B., Kingsland-road, coal-mercht. 

BLACKALL, J., & M.B. FLLBY, Langbourn- 
chambers, Fenchurch-street, ship-brokers. 

BROMBY, W. C., Sculcoates and Kingston- 
upon- Hull, wharfinger. 

BROWNING, H., Cambridge, ina-keeper. 

BUSH, T., Beeston, Nottinghamshire, lace- 
manufactureg, 

CAMPAIN, W., Deverell-street, ’ Dover-rd., 
linen-draper. 

CROSSLEY, J. M., Manchester, upholsterer. 

FINNEY, J., Charlotte-street, Portland-pl., 
merchant. 

HOOPER, T., Hazelbury Bryan, Dorsetshire, 
baker. 


| JACKSON, G.E., Birmingham, dealerin iron, 


JONES, H., New Sarum, Wiltshire, waggon- 
proprietor. 

KERBY, J., Leicester, and J. R. Kerby, 
Goldsmith-st., Wood-st., Cheapside, hosiers, 

LYON, S., Plymouth, silversmith. 

PAXTON, J., the younger, late of Berwick- 
upon-T weed, linen-draper. 


| RICKETTS, J. B., Leadenhall-street, mercht, 


SANDERSON, F., Great Ayton, Yorkshire, 
shoe-maker. 

SHEPHERD, J., Liverpool, stone-mason. 

SMALLEY, J., Arnold, Nottingbamsh, builder, 

SMITH, W., Liverpool, grocer. 

TATCHELL, T., Snow-hill, tayern-keeper. 


toes, and 500 cars amongst those of | ti PTENSOR, C. W., Little Love-lane, but- 


the county of Ment, as a mark of | 


my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, | 
and that never was trodden under the | 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know | 
very well how to accomplish this | 
distribution. If any gentleman, | 


whom I know, in each of the aforesaid | 


counties, will undertake the distribu- | 


| 


tion, I will give him the ears for the | RI 


purpose, and a T'wopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
each ear of corn. I sELL THE CORN | 
AT MY SHOP IN Bo.t-couRT, av Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
NUMBER; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Treatise on Cos- 
BErT’s Corn, 











ton- seller. 
TOPHAM, B. G., New-road St. Mary-le-bone, 
victualler, 
WAKLEY, W., 
ironmouger. 
WEBSTER, C., jun., Manchester, currier, 
WESTRUP, W., Melton, Suffolk, miller. 
Tuespay, May 3, 1831. 
BAYLY, E., and R. Smart, Basinghall-street, 
warehousemen. 
KING, J., Bath, victualler. 
LYON, J. W., Macclesfield-street, North and 
Dalby-terrace, City-road, brewer. 
CHARDSON, G., Derby, wharfinger. 
BANKRUPTS, 


BEDDOME, J., Manchester, drysalter. 

BURTON, F. C., High Holborn, glass-cutter. 

COULTHARD, W., Brocklebank, Cumber- 
land, cattle-dealer. 

DOVE, M., Maidstone, grocer. 

GREIG, A. M., Crewkerne, Somersetshire, 
wine-merchant. 

HENTON, W., Nottingham, grocer. 

JOHNSTON, J., & T, Hannah, Leeds, drapers, 


Langport, Somersetshire, 
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JONES, R., Cornhill, hosier. 

OSBORNE, J., juu., Epperstone, Notting- 
hamshire, surgeon. 

PALFREYMAN, C., Manchester, and Crag, 
Cheshire, calico-printer. 

POTTER, C, & E., &S. ROBERTS, Manches- 
ter, & Dinting, Derbyshire, calico-printers. 

POTTER, J., Manchester, and W. Maude, 
Darwen, Lancashire, calico-printers. 

SANDERS, J., Launceston, Cornwall, tallow- 
chandler, 

WHITE, J., Higham, Derbyshire, chandler, 








LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, May 2.— 
Supplies have been, since this day se’nnight, 
of English wheat, barley, oats, peas, and 
English and foreign seeds, very limited; of 
English malt, beans, and English, Irish, and 
foreign flour, moderately good; of foreign 
wheat and barley, and Irish and foreign oats 
rather great. In the early part of this day’s 
market, a few small parcels of fine white 
wheat and very fine barley were sold at the 
prices of this day se’nnight; but the assem- 
blage of buyers not being very numerous, the 
trade was throughout very dull. With wheat 
and barley generally at a depression of from 
ls. to 2s., peas, 3s. to 6s. per quarter, with 
oats, beans, rye, malt, and flour at last Mon- 
day’s quotations. In the seed trade but little 
is doing, and that little at considerably de- 
pressed prices. 

Wheat ..... coresccesscees 60s. to 70s. 

Rye ..cccsccccccccccccscce s08, to 428, 

Barley ....cesccseeeceesee 285, to 33s, 
fine.. Sete teen reese 34s, to 44s, 
Peas, White .....+.2..++ 38s. to 40s. 
Boilers ....... eee+s 378, to 42s, 
w—— Grey -.....++00.-+6 338. to 36s, 
Beans, Small .............. 40s. to 48s. 











ED ca dbbseees »- e+ 36s, to 44s, 
Oats, Potatoe ...... ccccsce 248 to SAS. 
Pe oeoss sakes ccese Behe ek 





Feed wo .ccccceresee ee 245. to 29s, 
Flour, per sack .........+.. 55s, to 60s, 





PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 50s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 44s. to 45s. 

Pork, India, new., 118s. 6d. to —s, 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s. 0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 76s. 86s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....78s. to 88s. 

Cork ......80s. to 86s. 

—— Limerick .. 94s. to 46s. 
Waterford 74s. to 82s. 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire ....50s. to 80s. 

——— Gloucester, Double, . 54s. to 66s. 
——— Gloucester, Single. ..38s, to 42s, 
—-—— Edam...,,..46s. to 50s. 

——— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s, 

Hams, Irish,,,, .... 50s, to 60s, 

















Markers.—ApDVERrISEMENT. 
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SMITHFIELD—May 2. 


This day’s supply was, throughout, very 
limited, and the trade, owing to considerably 
advanced prices being demanded, with each 
kind of meat very dull. Beef going off tar- 
dily at any advance of from 4d. to 8d.; mutton, 
4d. per stone ; lamb, veal, and pork at Friday’s 
quotations. Beasts, 2,261; sheep and lambs, 
13,289 ; calves, 130; pigs, 160. 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. ‘ery 
784| 78% 


Wed.'Thur, 
80 | ect 


3 per Cent, 
Cons, Ann, 


Mon. Tues. 
79 1794 














MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 6, 
The supplies this week are pretty good. 
The best samples maintain Monday’s prices, 
all other sorts are cheaper. 





HE GENERAL ELECTION.—At this 

exciting and momentous crisis, when the 
preservation of the country from the horrors 

of anarchy depends on the return of honest 
members, pledged to support the ministerial 
measure of reform, it is absolutely requisite 
that the character of all the members of the 
late Parliament should be fully disclosed to 
the public, that the knowledge thence afforded 
may direct and ensure a proper choice. This 
information is supplied in the PEOPLE’S 
BOOK, which with an introductory sketch of 
Parliamentary History, contains a complete 
Analysis of the late House of Commons, the 
principles, connexions, relationship, and par- 
liamentary conduct of the members of which 
it was composed, the owners of the nomina- 
tion hone ay the prevailing interest in open 
boroughs, and in counties, and, in short, a 
complete epitome of the representative system 
and condition of the United Kingdom. A 
certain guide is thus afforded in the present 
choice of representatives, as well as a politi- 
cal manual, valuable in itself as a perfect 
and authentic record of Parliamentary History. 
By W. CARPENTER, Author of ** The Poli- 
tical Letters.” 

‘* We recommend this book to our readers 
who wish to have some notion of the various 
modes in which the public is plundered, The 
Church and the Aristocracy are exposed in all 
their naked deformity.”—Dublin Freeman's 
Journal. 

London : Published by Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster-Row, price 5s. 6d. in boards ; and sold 
by Grace, 3, Mary-street, Dublin, and all 
booksellers. 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, at1l, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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SATURDAY, May 14, 1831. 


























TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 





THE PROSECUTION. 


Kensington, 8th May, 1831. 
My FRrienps, 

You were apprised, about fifteen 
days ago, that the Arrorney-GENEKAL 
had given me notice of trial on this pro- 
secution, and that it was to come on 
before the Chief Justice, on the 11th, ! 
12th, or 13th of this month ; and you! 
were also apprised, that I was prepared | 
to meet this liberty-loving member for | 
Nottingham. Last Friday, the 5th: 
instant, I received another mandate, 
countermanding the former one. The! 
trial does not, therefore, come on now ;| 
but, such is the power which the present | 
system gives to this man, that he may, 
send me another mandate to come and | 
be tried in June ; and then, if he choose, 
he may countermand that mandate! 
Mark, I pray you, his march in this 
affair. First, Trevok sets to work, and 
the House of Commons spreads the 
calumny against meall over the country ; 
next comes some pretty work not yet 
known to the public; next come re- 
ports that I had absconded, emanating 
from the House of Commons; next 
comes the indictment, presented at the 
Old Bailey, amongst a bundle of bills 
against house-breakers and pick-pockets, 
and in which bill this insolent fellow 
represents me as a common London 
iabiares ! This gross, this premeditated 
insult, is immediately followed by state- 
ments in all the infamous Government | 
newspapers, that I am sent to Newgate.| 
Having thus done all he could do in the | 








j hope of degrading, he next commands 
the case to be taken away from the Old 
Bailey; commands me to plead in 
another court, where he can command 
a special jury to try the case. He keeps 
me many days without letting me know 
| whether he means to try me or not; he 
then issues his mandate for me to come 
and be tried on the 11th, 12th, or 13th 
‘of May; and on the 5th of May he 
issues another mandate to tell me that 
he will not have me tried then!—And 
this is English law, is it! However, 
there will be a time hereafter to talk of 
this matter. For the present I will 
‘trouble you with no more than this : 
1. That I was ready, and am always 
ready, to meet this insulting Attorney- 
|General, though he come against me 
charged with the unanimous malice of 
his masters: 2. That I will never re- 
tract one single syllable of the writing, 
which he has so scandalously garbled, 
and which he callsa libel. I said, from 


ithe beginning, that my defence should 


be such as to be worthy of the man on 
whose opinions so many thousands of 
sensible and virtuous persons placed 
reliance. Such it should have been, and 
such it shall be, if these malicious men 
revive their efforts to destroy me. They 
have not abandoned, observe: they keep 
their menace hanging over my head; 
and I keep my promise hanging over 
theirs. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 


LORD GREY, 


On the Rumoured Intention of putting off 
the Reform Bill until Next Year. 
Kensington, 9th May, 1831. 
My Lorp, 

Tue above-mentioned rumour has 
spread very widely, and is believed by 
a great number of persons. I cannot 
say that | am one of these; but, so 
certain am I of the perilous conse 
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367 To Lorp Grey. 368 
quences of such postponement, that I munity would probably be the result. 
think it my duty to express my opinions, In the. course of. the pamphlet, the 
upon the subject publicly, and I have | author observes, that the “ fate of the 
chosen to do it in the form of a letter to |‘ Deht is sealed; if the Government 


you are the chief Minister of the present 
day. I do, indeed, perceive, in the 
altered tone of your principal news- 
papers, the Morning Chronicle, the san- | 
guinary Old Times, and the Courier, | 


you, from no other motive than <4 wil! not extinguish it by fair means, 


“« the people will extinguish it by foul ;” 
and he also expresses his opinion, that 
similar to this will be the fate of the 
property of the church, 


Now, my Lord, Mr. Ridgway would 


that there are reat fears entertained by | not have published this pamphlet if he 


the patrons of those papers of the con- 


“had believed that it came from any one 


sequences of the measure which you | who was an enemy to the party of your 


Be. 


have proposed to the Parliament. 


Lordship To be sure, the author 


sides these papers, I have had sent to | mightdeceive him in thisrespeet, though 
me a pamphlet published by Mr. Ridg- | that is not at all likely. ‘The internal 
way of Piccadilly, entitled “ Pros and | evidenc :, however, is, that the pamphlet 


Cons on Lord John Russell's Bill, by | 
NO PARTY MAN.” This pamphlet | 
appears to me to have been written by 
some one of your own party. There 
are passages in it which would lead me 
to believe that it was written by one 
very intimately connected with the bill. 
In one of these passages, the author ob- 
serves that this bill ‘“ is more important 
‘‘than any measure which has been 
“agitated since the year 1688, unless 
“* we except the repeal of the Test Laws.” 
The other passage gives us, as an 
instance of abandoned and profligate 
men having been favourites of the peo- 
ple, the rejection of Lord Joun Russevy 
by the town of Bedford. I do not 
know that I am justified in drawing 
from these passages any very decided 
conclusion with regard to the author of 
the pamphlet; but, the absurd import- 
ance attributed to the repeal of the Test 
Laws, and the very bitter anger which 
is visible with regard to the people of 
the town of Bedford, are sufficient to 
justify a suspicion upon the subject. 
However, let the author pass; and 
let us look at-the matter of the pam- 
phlet. The main drift of it is to pro- 
dace an impression in the mind of the 
reader that a reform of the Parliament 
upon your plan must produce a revo- 
lution, if not total subversion of pro- 
perty ; and, indeed, an extinction of the 
present form of Government. It con- 
cludes. with observing that the parties 
blame each other, and that, between 


comes from one of your Lordship’s own 
party; and my opinion is, that it ex- 
presses the opinions of a great portion 
of that party. At first, you could dis- 
cover nothing but the humiliation of 
your opponents, in the success of this 
measure ; you lost sight of the effects. of 
Reform, in the eagerness to gratify your 
desire to triumph; you do not seem to 
have perceived, that, in calling in the 
people to your aid, you were enabling 
the people to make the changes which 
now appear so terrific to you, This 
writer quotes my words, where I 
say hat this Reform is to be produc- 
tive of consequences ; that it is. to be 
made heeause the Government cannot 
goon without it; that, if the Reform 
produce merely a change of men, it will 
be of nv ue whatever ; that it will pro- 
duce a very great change of another. 
sort, and will thereby enable the Go- 
verninen! to go on. Hence he founds 
his opinion that the people will, by the 
means of this Reform, sweep away the 
debt, aud confiscate the whole of the 
property of the Church. That the peo- 
ple shoul! wish to do these two things, 
it is quite monstrous to suppose; but, 
such is the opinion of this writer; such, 
I believe, to be the opinion of the whole 
of your party, who belong to the aris- 
tocracy, though in the remotest degree ; 
and ths discovery has given them the 
alarm. 

lt was very proper to dissolve the 
Parliament ; the King is. entitled te 





them, the sacrifice of the whole com- 





great gratitude from us for this just and 
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wise net, and ‘you for-advising it. But, 
you'do not appear to have expected the 
‘conséquences that have resulted froin it, 
The ‘tarn of Kwarcastce ‘out of 
Kent, of Paesmc and Hearucore out 
‘of Hampshire, of Corruaect. out of 
‘Herefordsfiire, ‘of ‘Cuarxin out‘df Lin- 


édinshire, of Gascoyne out of Liverpool, | 


of Purren out of Lancashire: these 
‘signal ‘marks ‘of the ‘resolution and 
‘power of the people; their undaunted 
conduct at Carlisle, at Rye, at Stamford, 
at Banbury; and, indeed, évery-where 
where ‘there ‘was a possibility of their 
coming into action: thése appear ‘to 
have frightened ‘you, and to have made 
you, or, at ‘least, your party ‘and ‘your 
‘party writers, begin to tremble ‘at ‘the 
prospect of suéééss, which, in fact, is 
the success of the people; and every 
man ‘must see that it is not the mere 
name of Reform that they have been 
fighting for, but for what they expect 
that that Reform will produce. Their 
‘selection ‘of new members has not heen 
fess terrific than their rejection of old 
ones. For this once, they have cast 
aside connexion, private character, local 
influence, habitual respect and attach- 
ment; they have cast every thing aside 
for the sake of obtaining some one to 
pledge himself in favour of Reform. In 
mrany cases they have taken men that 
they notoriously dislike. Fremtnc, who 
has been cast aside in Hampshire, and 
who has given up, not from his own 
disinclination to stand the contest, but 
from the reports and supplications of 
his own committees; this Fiemine, 
who is opposed by two men coming 
from rotten boroughs, two men of no 
matural influence in the county; two 
men having scarcely any-thing in the 
county; two men laughed at by the far 
greater part of the people of the county, 
and one of them a pensioner; this 
Fiemine, in his parting address, tells 
the people that they are choosing one of 
those whose thames stand on the pension 
list, and asks them whether that is con- 
sonant with their principles of Reform. 
Their answer is, “* No: we do not choose 
him because he is a pensioner, we choose 
him because he pledges himself to vote 
for that Reform which will take the 
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pension from him, ‘and we ‘reject xyou 
because ‘you ‘would ‘make us still ‘con- 
tinue to puy him the pension.” 

Sir Jawes Macponaup, ‘who is “in 
unpractising barrister, and fas “al 
been a Member ‘for & rotten bord 
since he ‘has béen in ‘Parliament, hid 
not, I am‘sure, ‘nor bias ‘he yet, 1 date 
sty, the smallest idea that ore of the 
corsequetices of his success Will be the 
loss of his pension, if'he Nave'dtie, as 
‘Fuemine says he has. Lose it, how- 
ever, he certainly will, if this Reforin 
take place; for never Has he ‘réh- 
dered any Service to thie cotintry since 
he ‘was born. He has nevér been 
in any office that Ihave heard of, aiid 
has done ‘nothing to furnish the smallest 
pretence for our paying him a pensidn, 
unless having ‘been the Member for'a 
rotten borough ; having been a repre- 
sentative of one of those holes for the 
disfranchisement Of Which he is now 
contending, entitles him to, the receipt 
of a pension out of the. public money. 
But, though Sir James Macponavpd has 
had ho thought of this in his mind, you 
cannot have overlooked it; and the 
whole of your party, who are endaeéd 
with powers of reflection, now perceive 
that, in demanding, and fighting for, 
Parliamentary Reform, the people, with 
one accord, with one voiee, are claim- 
ing and straggling for the following 
four things :-— 

1. (And first of all) For an abolition 
of Tithes. ; 

2. For an abolition of the Assessed 
Taxes. 

3. For an abolition of all the Taxes 
of Excise. 

4. For a total alteration of the Game- 
Laws. 

There are divers other things that 
come athwart their minds; but these 
are specific items; these are things 
which they talk of, which they petition 
for, and which they confidently expect, 
and [ hope justly expect, that a reform 
will give them. They do not embarrass 
themselves with the question of how 
the Government will be able to go on 
without these taxes. They know that 
there will be enough left to support the. 
throne in a state of great magnificence; 
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and to support a navy quite sufficient to 
maintain the power and honour of the 
country. They would despise the man 
that should talk to them of the neces- 
sity or the chance of continental wars ; 
and, as to the debt, they leave that to 
be paid as it may. The author of the 
pamphlet abovementioned goes a great 
deal further than this ; for he says that 
the people; that is to say, the re- 
formers, expect the reformed Parlia- 
ment to “compel persons who have 
“held sinecure places, and bought 
** estates, to sell those estates, and re- 
“* pay into the coffers of the state the 
* amount which they have received out 
“* of the taxes.’ ‘This is going very far, 
to be sure, much farther than I have 
heard any one go in his expectations; 
but, certain it is, that the people do 
expect a great deal to be done by the 
new Parliament, in the way of easing 
them of their burdens. 

Now, my Lord, it is the knowledge 
that your party have derived from the 
elections that has caused the alarm in 
that party: it is the knowledge which 
they have of these expectations of the 
people that have frightened them at 
the prospect of their own success in the 
carrying of this measure ; and, therefore, 
they are beginning to halt; the news- 
papers are beginning to soften their | 
tone ; the battery of abuse of the “ bo 
roughmongers” has within these six! 
days slackened its fire; we hear them 
complain of the violences of the peuple ; 
the Times newspaper, which, ten days 
ago, called upon the people almost in 
so many words to knock the borough- 
mongers and their partisans on the 
head, now sings a new song; and, in 
short, the rumour is afloat that the er- 
citement ought to be allayed, and that 
the people are to be taught not to ex- 
pect that reform will give them so much 
as they have been anticipating. I have 
seen in these publications no postive | 
recommendation to postpone the passing 
of the bill until next year : these publica- | 
tions cannot well turn so suddenly about; 
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papers which, ten days ago, recom- 
mended the refusal to pay taxes unless 
the Reform Bill were passed! .In this 
state of things, and entertaining the 
opinion that it is possible for such a de- 
sign to be in existence, I think it my 
duty to call upon your Lordship to look 
at the real state of the country, and to 
see the great danger which weuld im- 
mediately arise from a discovery, on the 
part of the people, that such a design 
was in your contemplation. 

If your Lordship were not. sur- 
rounded, as all Ministers are, either 
with men who know nothing of the 
state of this country, or who, knowing 
that state, have not the honesty to de- 
scribe it to you, it would be unnecessary 
for me to tell you, that all persons in 
trade perceive that every-thing is ata 
stand; that they are daily and hourly 
sinking lower and lower in the scale of 
society ; that they are firmly convinced 
that, without a great change, _ with- 
out a diminution of four-fifths of their 
burdens, they can never again be in 
the state in which they ought to 
be; that for a long time past, they have 
been balancing whether they shall 
openly associate to refuse the paying of 
taxes or not; that, at the opening of the 
last Parliament, many thousands upon 
thousands were ready to put in force 


(that terrible mode of obtaining redress ; 


and that this has been prevented solely, 
in the first place, by your promise to 
give them a reform of the Parliament, 
and, in the next place, by your having 
so far fulfilled that promise as to bring 
in a bill for that purpose. 

There is a pamphlet, published by 
Innes, printer, No. 61, Wells street, 
Oxford street, London. The subject is, 
the state of the country in respect to 
the condition and conduct of the agri- 
cultural labourers. The object of the 
writer is to show that the labourers 
must be brought back to their potatoe- 
diet, or must be got out of the country 
in considerable part, or that parsons and 
landlords will be without tithes and 


but, when duly prepared by a rumour|rents; that then the tradesmen and 
to that effect, it is very possible that we | journeymen who live by supplying them 


shall have the direct recommendation ; 


and that, too, from the very same tress, and that their tradesmen will re- 


with luxuries, will be plunged into dis- 
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. fuse to pay taxes. One passage in this 


pamphlet is in the following words :— 
“* Men in business will not stand still 
“looking on until all they possess has 
¥ away from them: they wi!l 
“not, like the husbandry labourers, 
“« starve for a long time, and then com- 
“mit outrages on the persons and pro- 
“ perty of others; they will take what 
* to them will seem the shortest remedy, 
“ and endeavour to preserve their pro- 
“* perty and possessions; they will form 
“ themselves into a national guard, to 
“ protect one another, and give confi- 
“dence to those from whom supplies 
““ must come; and they will declure a 
** Government at the point of the bayo- 
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labourers can never be got back to 
potatoes, and that they, cannot be got 
out of the country ; so that his conclu- 
sion is, that the tradesmen must refuse 
to pay taxes; because, says he, the 
farmers will be protected by the la- 
| bourers against paying tithes and rents! 
Now, this man is a great coxcomb, a 
great fool, seems to have been born 
and bred in some smoky hole in Lon- 
don; but here is a publication, at any 
rate, staring the Government in the 
face, and asserting that men of charac- 
ter and property are taking steps for 
forming associations for refusing to 
pay the taxes, while the pamphlet itself 
represents such steps as just and neces- 








“ net, if such a course should to them|sary: here is a pamphlet, published 
“ appear necessary. Many have been under the nose of your vigilant Attor- 
“the proposals during the last thirty | ney-general, predicting that men of 
“ years to refuse paying taxes ; but it| property, in order to preserve their 
** was not until the autumn of last year, | possessions, will ‘form themselves into 
“* that men of wealth and influence pro- | ‘‘ a national guard to protect one ano- 
* mulgated such proposals: they are |“ ther, and to give confidence to those 
“now, however, doing so im several\“‘ from whom supplies must. come ; 
** places, and the notion has spread far | ‘‘ and will declare a Government at the 
“and wide; and steps have been taken |“ point of the bayonet, if such course 
“« by men of character and property to-|‘‘ should to them appear necessary.” 
“wards forming associations for the | Nor is this merely a prediction. , It is, 
‘* purpose. Soon after the opening of | in effect, a recommendation, also, to do 
*“« Parliament in October, a proposal | these very things. If I had made a 
““ was made by a gentleman, who at, publication like this, would your Attor- 





“* the present moment possesses greater | ney-general have been asleep? would 


* influence amongst the people than any 
** other man in the kingdom, to obtain 
“ the signatures of the housekeepers in 
“* the Metropolis to a declaration, that 
“in the event of the then Ministers so 
“conducting the Government as to 
“‘ make war seem inevitable, it would 
“be proper to refuse paying taxes. 
“ Change of Ministers suspended pro- 
“ ceedings ; but it needs hardly be said, 
** that the very contemplation of thus 
** refusing to pay taxes by the house- 
“ holders, makes them familiar with 
“ the subject, and smooths the way to 
“its adoption. It seems as clear as 
** that like causes produce like effects, 
“that the results pointed out will fol- 
*- low the proceedings of the husbandry 
** labourers, unless the causes can be re- 
‘* moved.” 

This writer, in other parts of the 
pamphlet, distinctly asserts that the 


you yourself not have called me a 
‘“* miscreant instigator”? If the author 
do not put his name, the printer does ; 
and why is he to escape, while I 
am traduced and menaced with de- 
structiou. A-proposof libels, especially 
os connected with the agricultural la- 
bourers. The pamphlet which I men- 
tioned before, as published by Mr. 
Ripeway, says : “ I think it highly pro- 
“‘ bable that the mass of the labour- 
“ing population might be happier un- 
“ der a military Government without 
“a debt, than they are now under 
“what is called a free Government, 
“ weighing them down to the very 
“ dust by taxation” In another part 
of the same pamphlet, after saying that 
year after year the people in agriculture 
told their tale of suffering ; that year 
after year the Government denied the 
existence of the distress, ‘the people 
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“indignantly took their redress inte 
-4* their own hends, and set fire to ricks 
* all over the country.” Compare this 
with any-thing that | have ever written 
@pon the subject! Here is a justifica- 
‘tion even of the fires themselves; for 
there we are told that they were resorted 
to as the means of obtaining that re- 
dress which an unfeeling Government 
refused to their tale of woe, refused to 
their prayers and their supplications, 
refused to the cries of their starving 
wives and children. Yet your Attorney- 
—s sleeps over this; this comes 
rom the focus of Whiggism; this comes! 
from Mr. Rineway, who is the pub- 
lisher of the Whigs; and therefore it 
has a license to pass free. God forbid 
that 1 should put forth an apology for 
the prosecuting of Mr. Ridgway, who! 
has been prosecuted quite enough in his! 
time! prosecuted, too, for being the | 
instrument in the promulgation of| 
opinions and principles such as those 
which are now advocated by the Go- 
vernment itself. Besides this, this pas- 
sage in the pamphlet is ¢rue: it is atrue 
description of the cause of the fires ; but 
again | ask, what havel written which is 
a thousandth part so forcible as this with 
respect tothe fires? Theutmost that [ have 
ever done is to plead the cause of the 
sufferers ; to endeavour to obtain mercy 
for them ; and never have I uttered one 
word, or put together any combination 
of words, to justify the most destructive 
part of their proceedings. 

However, let this pass for the present, 
and let us return to the subject of refus- 
ing to pay taxes. The man is a foolish 
man who puts forth the pamphlet which 
I have just quoted upon this subject ; 
but there can be no question of the 
truth of what he says with regard to the 
intention of innumerable persons to 
resort to this in case of necessity. Last 
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consequences. This was long before 
we heard of the Breton Associations: it 
was a thought that naturally occurred 
to men who had to pay taxes: we had 
not then heard of the French Revolution, 
and, indeed, no one thought of such a 
thing. Every one felt the burden of the 
taxes ; and the remedy, therefore, pre- 
sented itself to every one, just as the 
abatement of a nuisance does to those 
who find an illegal obstruction ina road 
or a footpath. Formidable as a resort 
to this remedy would be in London, it 
is nothing to what it would be in the 
country. The moment, as I observed 
in my last Register, that the thing were 
begun as to the assessed taxes, not a 
penny of tithe would ever again be 
rendered ; and not an exciseman would 
ever again show his face in a malt- 
house, or in a hop-kiln. I do not think 
your Lordship is at all aware of the 
manner in which the contagion would 
spread over the whole kingdom. You 
saw the fires, from a mere kindling in 
the east of Kent, find their way into 
Dorsetshire, Wales, and Lincolnshire, 
and, indeed, into Yorkshire; and can 
you imagine that a thing so captivating 
as the withholding of taxes and tithes ; 
a thing so substantially advantageous to 
the parties ; so pleasing to all the mjl- 
lions of people, would not spread in like 
manner, and with even greater rapidity ? 

It is very clear that, if the labourers 
continue to receive even the wages 
which they get at present, tithes and 
rents cannot be paid, and the taxes paid 
too. But it is certain that the la- 
beurers will get more than they can get 
now. It is in haman nature written 
that they should not stop till they get 
back to plenty of good food and good 
raiment, which the present wages will 





' 
you ought to be provided. 


not give them. For this, therefore, 
They now 


ring, a farmer in one of the most im-| Aaow the laor ; and they say so in ever 
s y Say y 


portant of the counties of England, he! 
\of doing any-thing but merely rescuing 


being apparently the spokesman of many 
others, very seriously asked my advice 
upon this subject ; and it appeared to 
me that if I had said ‘* Do i,” the 
refusal would have been adopted imme- 
diately. I refused to give any advice 


at all, or to offer any opinivn as to the 





part of the country. They had no idea 
themselves from the infamy of living 
upon potatoes They had no idea that 
they were to be condemned to death, 
and transported for life for merely as- 
sembling in bands of sturdy beggars, 
and frightening people out of a little 
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money, without touching, or attempting 
to touch, a hair of their heads to do them 
harm, The poor carter-boy, Surron, 
in Hampshire, had no idea that he was 
to be condemned to death, and trans- 
ported for life, for going with a band 
of fellows like himself, all of them in 
liquor, and bullying a housekeeper out 
of ‘* four copper pennies.” Now they 
know the law, and they say that they 





one man hanged tor knocking down a 
fellow called a gentleman, on Friday, 
though the same gentleman was pre- 
sented at Court on the next Monday. 
They never dreamed that this was the 
law. of England! They have seen a 
hundred and thirty-five men transported 
from Hampshire alone by that Special 
Commission which your Attorney-Ge- 
neral, ina speech in Parliament, says 
has been accused of too. much lenity ! 
They now know the law: they say they 
know it; and they also say, and you 
ought to know that they say, that they 
will never again suffer for such acts as 
they have now suffered for. In Landon, 
the people never heard of a tenth part, 
nora fiftieth part, of the troubles of the 
county during the month of Noveinber 
and the following three. Heaps of 
outrageous abuse were poured forth 
upon the. labourers: every term of re- 
proach was used towards them, and it 
was sedulously inculated, particularly 
by ALexanper Barina, and. the feelo- 
sopher of the Morning Chronicle, that 
they were as well off now as ever their 
fathers had been. How atrocious were 
these representations! ‘There is no 
species of cruelty short of life and limb ; 
no species of insult, no mark of degra- 
dation, that the basest and cruelest of 
minds can suggest, that had not been 
inflicted upon them. Condemned to 
exist upon half the allowance of felons 
in the jails, their bodies sold. by auction 
for time, like those of the negroes in 
Jamaica, made to draw cartsand wagons 
like beasts of burden, and old men and 
women harnessed along with the rest; 
men and women married, separated 
from each. other by force,. to prevent 
them from breeding, one of the. worst 
acts.of the masters of the Romanslaves; 





know it. In Hampshire they have seen | 
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_men compelled to work with bells round. 
their necks, like the brute beasts that. 
feed upon grass and upon hay»; andj, im: 


some instances, or, at least, in. one in« 
stance, so far had the insolence and 
cruelty been carried, as forcibly toocut. 
the long hair off from the heads of 
young women, they fainting under the 
hands of the hired overseer. Thus 
mutilating them, dishguring their per- 
sons, or compelling. them to. starve, or. 
to turn out and. become prostitutes in 
order to preserve life. Any-thing so. 
atrocious, any-thing so diabolical, as that 
of the treatment of the farm labourers: 
of Englaud never was beard. of before. 
in this whole worki, And yet,. in the 
face of all this, and. all this-as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day, the infamous. 
newspapers of London, and. particulacly. 
the bloody. Old Times, called for the. 
slaughtering of these people because 
they would endure. this infernal. treat- 
ment. no longer. 

The criterion, however, was. potatoes 
or bacon. ‘The. labourers. brought the 
question to a very: narrow. point, 
* Shall we be compelled to live upom: 
“ potatoes. any longer, or shall. we. 
‘not?’ and they resolved that: they- 
would not. and they do not live upon 
potatoes. For my own part, who have 
seen their situation and. pleaded. their 
cause for so many years, who have seea 
them shut up in pounds like stray beasts, 
I. have always been impatient. at. ob- 
serving. their long-suffering in silences, 
and, if I had given up all- hope of.ever 
seeing their lot made better, 1 never 
would have remained here to be the. 
countryman. of men so degraded. I[ 
felt shame to. be one of a community, 
the great majority, aud. by far, the most. 
meritorious. part. of that. community, 
who were treated in this unmereifub 
and. brutal manner. They have. rescued. 
themselves from their deyradation; and, 
it is for your. Lordship patiently. to con- 
sider what must be the. inevitable cons. 
sequences. The sixty millions of taxes. 
have not been raised out of any.addition. 
that has been made to the:resources of 
the country. Mr. Maper.y, about nine 
years ago, observed, ia.his place. in. the. 
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the war and the paper-money, added | ing of luxuries have always had more 
greatly to our riches; that we had/than a sufficiency during this state of 
added to the value of the country by/things. It is, therefore, quite impos. 
bridges, canals, roads, and buildings of} sible to continue to pay the labourers, 
various descriptions. I told him then, | amongst whom I include, of course, all 
and, if you do not remember it, it is}those who supply the labourers with 
necessary that 1 should tell you now, necessaries. All the inhabitants of vil- 
that this was no addition to the wealth lages, generally speaking, and a very 
and the resources of the country, I large part of those of country towns ; it 
told him that the means of creating all | will be absolutely impossible that they 
these things, the sight of which gave! should continue to have meat and bread, 
him so much delight, had been drawn and that the interest of the Debt, that 
from the labouring people; that the the pay of the Dead-Weight ; that that 
clock, the brass kettle, the beer-barrel | of the army, and of the placemen, pen- 
with its contents, the good bedding, sioners, &c., should continue to be paid 
the curtains to the windows, the rest of on the present scale, unless rents and 
the household stuff, the Sunday coats, | tithes be wholly given up. There are 
clean linen shirts, and good dress all in Hampshire, according to a very 
throughout, had been taken away from careful calculation, 29,000 able la- 
the millions of labourers; and that the! bourers in agriculture. Allow the old 
meat and the bread had been taken’ men, women, and boys, to make the 
from them, and the hellish potatoes put number up 40,000. Give these an 
in their stead. Therefore, said I to him, | additional shilling a-piece for the six 
the infernal paper-money has created | days in the week, and this amounts to 
nothing: it has robbed the millions, 626,000 pounds a year. The whole of 
and given to the thousands ; and I trust | the rental of Hampshire is 1,130,951 
in God that a day is to come when the! pounds a year, including the rent of all 
millions are to take it back again. If} the houses and other property of that 
your Lordship does not recollect this, | immense mass at Gosport and Ports- 
Mr. Maberly will; for he, in answer to! mouth and Southampton; so that this 
an observation which I had made on| addition to the wages of the labourers 
his speech, imputing to him the absurd | will be nearly equal, if not quite, to the 
notion that an addition to the debt was | rent of all the really agricultural part of 
an addition to the capital of the country, | the county, and this, you will please to 
explained himself as having meaned! observe, includes the annual income 
that the addition of which he spoke! from the tithes. So that here are rent 
consisted of the bridges, roads, and so | and tithes swallowed up at once by this 
forth, as mentioned above. | addition, without reckoning any-thing 

That time for which I prayed so! for additional wages to smiths, wheel- 
earnestly is come. The labourers are! wrights, and collar-makers. And will 
taking back that which the infernal! the addition be less than this? To the 
paper-money system had taken from! wages of the labouring man, an addi- 
them ; and there are the bridges and /|tion from a shilling to nine-pence has 
roads and canals, and everlasting rows; been made in Hampshire; that is to 
of fine houses totally unavailable for any} say, to the man already in employ ; but 
useful purpose, showing to every man|the single man will now have six shil- 
of common sense that, instead of being | lings a week instead of the half-crown 
an addition to the resources of the/that he got before ; that is to say, if he 
country, they are and will be a lasting | be kept at work by the parish ; but this 
memorial of its decline. Not less, [| will not be the case: when so much 
should suppose, than thirty millions a | is given him he will be brought into the 
year will in a short time be taken back | fields, and then he has full pay, which 
by the working people; by the la-/ will be from ten to twelve shillings a 
bourers in the country, I mean; for| week, instead of the half-crown which 
those who are employed in the provid-| he got before. Besides this, there are 
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the immense sums paid for watching ; 


and this will not cease entirely until the | 
Another thing | 


people are all well off. 
is, the indulgence which all the labour- 
ers will receive as long as any-thing 
like terror shall continue to prevail. 
Allowing Hampshire to be, and it is 
rather less than, an average of the 
whole kingdom, and allowing the whole 


of Wales to be equal to four counties | 


'them that the day would come when 
they would think themselves lucky, 
think themselves too happy, if they 
could see that petition acted upon in all 
its parts. With what sorrow, and, if 
they have any sense of shame left, with 
| what shame must they now look back 
to that disgraceful day when, holding 
| up the bloody Times newspaper in their 
hands, they adopted its infamous calum- 


like Hampshire, bere is a sum, for the | nies against me, and promulgated them 


whole 
28,000,000/. a year, in addition made | 
to the wages of labourers. More pro- 
duce will certainly come from this ad- 
dition to wages; because men will be 
ploughing or hoeing in the fields, in- 
stead of cracking stones on the road. 
Less poor-rates will certainly be re- 
quired, because wages will not be paid | 
out ofthe rates ; but still here is quite 
sufficient to sweep away all the tithes 


and all the rent ; and this is the opinion | 


of every man who possesses any consi- 


derable degree of knowledge upon the 


subject. It is useless-to talk of schemes 


of emigration, or schemes of any de-| 
scription, other than those for the re-| 


duction of taxes, and that, too, to a 
very greatamount. My opinion is, that 
not one half of the tithes of the last! 


of England and W ales, of|throughout the country as undeniable 


| and acknowledged truths! I wondered 
iwhat could make Coxe so bitter an 
enemy of a man who had never spoken 
ill of him, who had always been ex- 
| horting him not to lend himself to the 
| schemes of loan-jobbers, pensioners, 
sinecure placemen and grantees ; little 
did I imagine that he was a grantee 
himself, and had been all his life-time: 
little did I imagine that this great 
landowner, this munificent patron of 
agriculture, this independent represen. 
tative of the land ; little did I imagine 
that he was the grantee of Dungeness 
Light-house, through the means of which 
he had drawn from the nation two or 
three hundred thousand pounds! He has 
recently said, that, after being half a 
century a a Member of Parliament, he 


year have yet been paid, and less than | has, at last, lived to see the wishes of 
one half of the rent. ‘Tne owners of | his life accomplished ; that one of his 
the land seem, at last, to have opened | wishes always was a repeal of the Test 
their eyes, and to have perceived that | Acts, another the emancipation of the 


their doom is sealed unless they can ob- | Catholics, the last and greatest of all, a 


tain an abatement of the taxes. 


And how is this to be accomplished ? | 


Reform of the Parliament; and that 
now, having seen this, he, almost in 


By the adoption of Norroik Peri-|the words of Simeon, calls upon the 


TION, and, in a peaceable manner, in| 


this whole world, there is no man ‘aa 


pable of devising any other means for 
the accomplishment. That petition, 
which I had the honour to draw up, 
and to present for the adoption of the 
sensible and spirited people of that great 
county, and which petition I shall sub- 
join to this letter, contains the only 
possible means by which the embar- 
rassments and dangers of the country 
can possibly be overcome. When Coxe 
and Surrietp were holding their hole- 
and-corner meetings, after “the passing 
of that petition, for the purpose of ut- 


Lord to suffer him to depart i in peace ; 
for he has now seen every-thing accom- 
plished. No, Mr. Coxe, stay a little 
longer, I pray you: there is one thing 
more which you will see accomplished 
if you stay a little longer ; namely, the 
resumption by the nation of the grant 
of the Dungeness Light-house ; for, if a 
reformed Parliament sit out one session 
without a resumption of that grant, be 
well assured that the people, who will 
certainly make this reform, will call 
loudly for another. 

From this digression, into which I 
felt myself absolutely dragged, I return 





tering their calumnies on me, I told 


to the subject of the Norfolk Petition, 
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when I carried which to Coxe, he re- 
‘ceived me as a bashaw receives a Turk- 
ish slave. The Norfolk Petition was 
the effect of a conviction in my mind 
that there was a combination amongst 
every member of the aristocracy, from 
the very highest to the very lowest, for | 
the purpose of preventing me from | 
ever having any influence in the settle- | 
ment of the difficult affairs in which | 
they had involved the nation. I have | 
often expressed myself to this effect ; | 
and I see just the same spirit prevalent, | 
and just the same views entertained, as 
were then prevalent and entertained. 
Somehow or another, all agree, not 
by positive compact, but by tacit con- 
vention, or almost by instinct, to do no- 
thing that shall possibly remind the 
Ree that there is such a person as 
‘inuiam Cospert in existence. It 
has filled people with wonder to per- 
ceive how they have been able, in cer- 
tain cases, to carry on debates without 
alluding to me. They have talked of 
Locke and of Hume, of Apam Sairs, 
and even of Ricarpo, all authorities 
except me. How many prayers have 
they put up for my death! How 
many times have they wished to do the 
things recommended by me, yet dared 
not because they were sure that the 
people would have the justice to say 
that the measures were mine. I could 
fill ten papers like this with instances 
of this their anxious desire to keep me 
out of sight; but they have always 
been defeated by my never-ceasing in- 
dustry and perseverance. Upon one 
particular occasion your colleague, Sir 
James GrawaM, contrived to make a 
speech of several hours about PeE’s 
Bint and the currency of the country, 
Without an allusion to me from the 
beginning to the end. His opponents 
were equally careful, which brought 
ferth a writing from a Dublin news- 
paper which might have put any man 
to shame. Upon that occasian I, in 
ithe Megister of the 5th of July, 1828, 
having inserted the article from the 
fin Mercantile Advertizer, made 

the follewing remarks upon it, which 
are not unworthy of your attention at | 
this time. 
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* There, ‘ bright sword,’ take that as 
“ a proof of the light in which the well- 
“informed part of the public view the 
* matter. The London press is, how- 
“ever, silent! Yes; but the London 
“ people are not. This base press is 
‘under an influence from which that 
* of [reland is free. ‘This London press 
‘is known to be, is undeniably, the 
“ most base and corrupt thing on earth ; 
** but it has no weight with the public ; 
“and, therefore, affords no good 
“ ground of comfort to the tacit com- 
** bination. 

“T wonder to what point the tacit 
‘* combination will carry its rare silence! 
“ Will it go on until the affair shall go 
“‘ quite to pieces? Will it face con- 
‘“‘ vulsion rather than openly come to 
“my shop? In 1822,I1 told Garrer 
“Goocn that he must come to my 
“« shop ; but that he should come openly, 
“in the day-time, should enter at the 
** street-door, and .ask for me by name. 
“I say this still: [ have the means 
“of cure always ready; but never 
*‘ shall they be applied without all the 
“world knowing that they come from 
** me. 

“Oh! but the proud stomachs will 
“come down. Wheat at four shillings 
“a bushel, farms paying no rent and 
“given up to the poor to raise their 
“food on, property violated with im- 
“« punity, society convulsed to its centre ; 
‘or panic making every man tremble 
“ who has any-thing to lose, and making 
“Jaw of no more weight than an old 
* ballad ; or, bank-restriction and two 
** prices, followed by all the conse- 
** quences, so well known and so fatally 
“illustrated in the case of France. 
“Either of these will pull the proud 
“* stomachs down, and when, probably, 
“* it will be too late, make them openly, 
“and by name, appeal to him, to keep 
‘““ whom down they have exhausted so 
“ ample a budget of contrivances, Yes, 
*“* the proud stomachs will come down; 
“and the sooner they come down the 
“ better for themselres. As to my 
“ triumph, that is quite safe; but the 
“longer the tacit combination shall 
“ exist, the more signal that triumph 
* will be. 
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“ It isno exaggeration to say, though | 


“it is monstrous to think of, that the 
“nation has been ruined by the re- 
*“ solution of the great and the rich to 
“ prevent me from attaining tne emi- 
““nence to which I was entitled by my 
“talents and my virtues, and that all 
“that spoliation, that destruction of 
“ fortunes, that sweeping down of meri- 
“ torious families, all that misery, that 
** starvation, those broken hearts and 
“ those acts of self-destruction, which 
“ Davenvort, looking Peet in the face, 
“ aseribed to his bill; that all these sad 
** cansequences have been caused, not 
“by that bill alone; but by a long 
“ series of acts, some of omission and 
*“ some of commission, the sole object 
“ af which was to keep me down. ‘This 
‘is no exaggeration at all. The ven- 
“ geance I have taken is that pointed 
“ out by all virtues: I have resolved to 
“ stand higher than any other man, by 
“constantly advising that which the 
“ happiness and safety of my country 
“ demanded, leaving my adversaries to 
“save themselves by acknowledging 
““my superiority, or to persevere in 
“their unnatural strife and take the 
“ consequences.” 

Now, my Lord, is not this all true ; 
is it not very ridiculous? Is it not very 
shameful! But, thank God, the proud 
stomachs are coming down; and would 
it not have been better for them if they 
had come down a little sooner? And 
what must your Lordship think when 
you. see all my great opinions adopted 
by the people? When you read their 
petitions and addresses, and when in 
them all you find nothing but the echo 
of my opinions? What must you think 
when you see petitions coming from 
the great and enlightened towns ; com- 
ing from parish after parish, and county 
after county, and district after district, 
amon Airs the or of which 
[have so long been complaining, and 
praying for all the things for which I 
have so. long prayed in vain? What 
must you think, particularly when you 
see gentlemen and, scholars met to- 

ther in great numbers, complaining 
that’ the tithes are not applied to their 


original. purposes, and praying ac- 





cordingly for their abolition? .Why,. 


the very fact of the original purpose. 
was hidden from the nation till 


to light by me. Look over the thou- : 


sands of petitions that you have re- 
ceived, and, if you can get over your 
pride and your passion, you will see 
that it is me, and not you, round whose 
principles the people are rallying. You 
must be convinced, for you are too sen~ 
sible a man to resist the conviction, 
that it is | who have implanted in the 
breasts of the people the desire and the 
courage to demand this reform. I 
would fain cast from my mind the 
horrid idea ; 1 would fain, but I cannot, 
east from my mind the horrid idea that 


it is this conviction in the minds of 


some persons, at any rate, that led to 
the hatching of the black and atrocious 
conspiracy intended to drive me from 
my country, of the mind of which I 
have been. the maker. 

The good of all this is, too; the 
curious eireumstance belonging to it is, 
that, while all these monstrous efforts 
have been making to keep me down, I 
have never had the smallest desire m 
the world to be raised up; but, om 
the contrary, have fixed, have ren- 
dered irrevocable, my vows of seclu- 
sion, by publicly proclaiming, in the 
year 1806 (when you were in power 
before), that nothing ever should tempt 
me to pocket public money, either by 
my own hands or by any one dependent 
upon me; and while I have always 
been hankering after the gardens: and’ 
the fields, and after that sort of Tife 
which is precisely the contrary of that. 
vf ambition ; before this reform was 
made (and I take it to be made), I was’ 
very anxious to be in Parliament; but 
only for the purpose of obtaining this 
very object. Jn 1810, the first wish of 
my. heart was to slide off gently into the 
fields, and never to return. I was 
brought back by force, I had the choice 
of suffering my base enemies to prevail. 
over me, or to renew the fight and pre- 
severe till their fall. Could I, think 
you, from the happy scenes in Long. 
Island, wish, for my own sake, to return 
to see my countrymen in rags and feed~ 
ing upon petatoes. I came back in or- 
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der to rescue them from that miserable 
state; and I believe that millions of 
them are sensible that I did not come 
back in vain. 

The thing is now coming to a point, 
the grand drama, in which I have so 
long acted a great part, is now drawing | 
to a close; to a happy and peaceable | 
close, I hope ; but, if it be not such, 
the whole nation will agree that the! 
fault is not mine. 

It now remains for me toaddress you 
on the subject of the rumour mentioned | 
at the beginning of this letter; namely, 
that it is your intention to put off the | 
passing of the Bill for Reform until next 
year; and it is my bounden duty to. 
warn you, that, if my opinion be correct, | 
all the consequences will take place | 
which would inevitably take place if! 
the Bill were now brought forward and | 
rejected. 





next year, is so monstrous in itself, that 


in London, 
babble. 


from a gentleman in the West of Eng- 
land, well informed, a zealous actor, and | 
a successful actor, too, inthe cause of Re- 

form, was wrote to me on the subject, at a 
distance of pretty nearly two hundred | 
miles from London. It is curious that 
his belief in the fact seems to have been 
strengthened by the news which he had 
just then received of the determination 
of the Government to prosecute me. 
He had heard, and from what he deemed 
pretty good authority, that the Ministers 
were alarmed at the resolute proceedings 
of tke people, who they feared were 
carrying things too far. A hundred 
and fifty miles in the northern direction, 
we find General Jounstone (one of the 
very few zealous friends of the people 
that I ever knew to sit in Parliament), 
telling the people of Lincolnshire of 
this rumour of intended postponement, 
and expressing a hope, that, if such a 
thing were attempted, the whole of the 
counties ought instantly to meet, and 
adopt measures to prevent so injurious a 
proceeding. ‘To these must be added, 


this theatre of lies and of |ing Chronicle of 
I heard of it here, to be sure, | Now, Sir Ricnakp Vyvyan would not 


but paid no attention to it, until a letter | 


certain circumstances with which, indeed, 
we were acquainted before, but which 
were then deemed to be of little import- 
ance. Amongst these was vour Lordship’s 
own declaration in the House of Lords, 
that the Bill went much further than 
you, at first, intended it should; and 
‘the speech of Sir Ricuarp Vyvvan, 
made the other day, at the nomination in 
‘the county of Cornwall, is, as connected 
with this mutter, by no means to be 
overlooked. His words were these: 

“ Before the Duke of Wellington had 
“ gone out of power, he (Sir R. V.) had 
+2 communication with a member of 
“‘ the present Cabinet, who stated to 
'“ him the outlines of a Bill for Reform, 
“with which he fully agreed ; that bill 
“ violated no existing right — gave 
“members to large towns without dis- 
|“ franchising eny borough — extended 


The story of an intention to | the right of voting for counties to 
postpone the passing of the bill until |“ copyholders ; 
 sening the expenses of contested elec- 
Ishould not have lent an ear to it for a | 
moment if it had been circulated only | 


and provided for les- 


* tions.” 
I take this from a report in the Morn- 
the 10th instant. 


have said this if it had not been true, 
and, being true, it tells us this, that, as 
far as the inclinations of the Ministry 
| went, the Bill which was at last brought 
jin, was strongly contrary to those in- 
clinations. Sir Ricuarp Vyvyan added 
an opinion of his, that the Ministry had 
made the Bill so sweeping for the ex- 
press purpose of having it rejected. 
This I do not believe; but, I do believe 
that it was made so extensive as it is 
because you are satisfied that nothing 
short of it would at all satisfy the peo- 
ple. 

Now, then, my Lord, pray consider 
what, with a knowledge of the circum- 
stanees just mentioned, would be the 
effect of postponing the Bill until 
another year. If you brought forward 
so extensive a measure for no other 
purpose than that of giving satisfaction 
to the people and restoring quiet to the 
country, and this was manifestly the 
case ; if you brought the measure for- 
ward with this motive, how can you 
imagine that the people will patiently 
endure the putting off the meacare until 
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next year? I dissent from the opinion 


upon the people for exertions and devo- 


of Sir Ricaarp Vyvyan, that, hating|tion in this cause. ‘They wanted no 


Reform altogether, you brought in so 
sweeping a measure in order ‘to have it 
rejected and get rid of the question ; 

but, if you were now to postpone the 
measure, I, keeping the aforementioned 
circumstances in view, should certainly 
believe that your intention was that no 
such measure should ever go into effect ; 
and this, be you assured, would be the 
opinion of every sensible man in the 
kingdom. I pray you to look a little 
at the gallant conduct of the people 
upon this occasion : look at their exer- 
tions of every sort ; look at their sacri- 


fices endless ; !ook at the risks to which | 
they have exposed themselves ; see the | 


people of Bedfordshire casting to the 


winds all their former attachments, all } 


their habitual dependence, all care as to | 
the consequences to their interests ; 
tearing up by the roots all the influ- 
ence before exercised in the county, | 


calling upon, indeed: they all under- 
stood the matter well; but the press 
has contributed tu the stirring of them 
up, and to exciting their indignation 
and their rage against the opponents of 
the measure. ‘Their exertions have 
been crowned with success; they are 
‘exulting in the prospect of enjoying the 
fruit of that success; and, if they be 
now disappointed ; if the long wished- 
for and laboured-for cup be now dashed 
from their lips, who is to expect from 
them any-thing but ungovernable rage? 
_ Besides, there is the serious consideration 
of the taxes; that consideration which 
comes home to the bosom of every man 
who does not live upon those taxes. 
| They want Reform that their burdens 
may be lightened ; the middle class that 
their families may not be reduced to 
total ruin, and the labourers that they 
may not be starved. If, indeed, you 


and bringing in a member (a very | could postpone the operations of the 
worthy man to be sure) who had gal- | tax-gatherer, the parson, and the ex- 
loped down from London upon the spur | ciseman, until next year, then they 
of the moment, to call upon them to do! might wait with patience: then it would 








that which was never dreamed of before, 
vote against their own landlords, and 
many of whom are, in all probability, 
excellent landlords too. Look at the! 
peopie of Boston, actually resolved to 
lose their lives in the field, or upon the 
gallows, rather than suffer an enemy of 
reform to be elected in their town. 
Not a word do the London newspapers 
telius of thesethings. ‘They tell us that 
Mr. Douxcomse has resigned in York- 
shire; but not a word do they tell us 
of 4000 men preparing to march to the 
city of York to compel him to resign, 
or, at least, to ensure the return of four 
reform candidates. One would imagine 
that the crushing of Kyarcosuny in 
Kent, as quickly, and with as little 
ceremony as one treads upon an earwig 
ora snail; one would think that this 
alone would be sufficient to convince 
you that the people are bent, résolutely 
bent, upon having a Reform according 
to the Bill. 

Your own newspapers, if they are so 
to be called, have been joined by the 
newspapers all over the country, calling 


| be wait for wait. But this will make 
‘no part of the proposition: all the 
| ground for wishing for reform will re- 
main, while the reform itself will be put 
off until next year, or for ever; all the 
causes of irritation, all the causes of 
anger and hostility, will be left alive ; 
the business of tradesmen will continue 
to be suspended, the prospect of utter 
ruin will go on, becoming more and 
more dismal; in short, hope will be 
wholly extinguished, and despair and 
the acts of desperation will immediately 
succeed. As to the farmers, they are 
now paying wages that must be their 
total ruin if they continue to pay rent, 
taxes, and tithes. ‘Iwo out of the three 
they must leave unpaid. They are 
looking to reform as the means, and 
the only means, of their deliverance 
from danger ; and, if they be bereft of 
that hope, who is to expect that they 
will not make common cause with 
their labourers at orce ; who is to ex- 
pect that they will step forward, at the 
risk of their lives, to maintain the 
laws, and to uphold a system which is 
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stripping them of their last ? ,a theory. ; it j i 
author. of the pamphlet Larch oh th Ae ee oe 
Mr. Ridgway, relates that, in a pec by a 2 the testes oe 
that he is acquainted with, there was/| of foctine Meeed ss the oe EES 
great difficulty in raising a corps ofjand bya neonk - thre va —_ 
wena to protect their own property, abject. waite aan Kc: 
ause eomen though i 
rong sate - meet they went | aie such circumstances, to talk of 
placemen and rotten boroughs.” In lis = td ee ae 
— county, he says, that the Com- | eeaiin ‘id io ee yy 
man made to his yeou y Dag 
against reform, and that ome chat f og —" a a a 
threatened to throw down their aaa. time te will oe why t. -, 
Ig not this enough to convince any man | form, ot Se oe 
that if the reform be postponed until | half a pedage, A” a in tw ~ 
next year, which all men of sense will you cannot d ' h ragapetane 
regard as a postponement for ever: is, to d ha a mere 
ane Oh 8. EORENIN IER Pee: : is} to do that without a Reform of the 
that the ema will, Senoudiane | vege Ae ate nore 
ponement, resort to a refusal to pay | all the —_ nigh nae ~ 
taxes and tithes? In which case, who} thought it pape ny sal MB. aa 
1g ~ agree the ultimate consequences ?| you . If the bill be be : : a —_ 
‘his is the fearft ing : ill | betas it atcaais Uae a 
et ee eee . pe ang ba | length of time ; if diligence be not now 
waren was necessary, to give satisfaction | effect phy iy my mu 
to the country at large, is now become | who will believ Aqsa 
in i i ay | who will clieve that it is intended to be 
ms if ott het ny a yr i i a as A, th 
lye el a Da asl ty S| picions are awake already ; they have 
Ae, WO e people cool, | been so often disappointed ‘ 
your imagination must arise from ibetrayed, by v: a ts ate. 
want of a due consideration of the | have. i ' steed gag ee 
matter. This is not a spirit ; it is not ‘the ta b yt Fla eit ai 
momentary enthusiasm on the part of | for thei b sg uraiand oa ky 4 
the people ; it is not at all like that feel- | ever | ~ wae at On RE. 
ing which was roused in the case of the | v vi bly « perlorened 5. they Rape. 5 Wie 
Duke of York and Mother Clarke, or He geen we tenes ee 
that which was afterwards roused in ‘the | ti pannoment, Yet ios rm ys 
case of the injured Queen. In those | hp aye Re anal Seno ee 
cases, and more particularly in the | ae ge erp say Bt. 
latter, the feeling was general; it was | gw pa Nil 
‘ general ; as | try for anarchy and confusi 
great, and most laudable: it reflected; 1 mastsi tt 
the highest honour on the character of | hi: “ peer aor eecgmees 
the people. But it was temporary; it gp aaa ty 2 yi ag 
ceased with the cause; the Sa ee fu -  Siageaell ns aaa, 
remembered ; but it ceased. to demand | My f — ag Soy a sah 
the interference of the people. In the a? “ "desi Oe the eee oe 
present case, there is no cnthusiasm Page| Sees eS yg i 
properly so called, at all: it is reason to the a Noth, rn a Seeeren 
which is resolutely at work to obtain a | mo the dee et koh ee 
ai of long-existing and most into- | foundation pA grayed ye F ty 
erable grievances; und un il j mens oe 
grievances cease, never will a tamed rear comes ‘th tp one 
be pacified again. The call for Parlia- | re ret he emention wed tee 
monary Reform is not the call for an es gh Me tat wean. Se 
. 4 . . e . ‘ 
abstract right; it is not a call for,are well understood to pope wt 
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degree of connexion with the govern- 
ment. This | cannot deem a favour- 
able sign. The rumour has heen widely 
spread ; it is in every one’s mouth ; it is 
working in all parts of the kingdom ; it 
relates to a matter of the last importance. 
and it is, therefore, somewhat surpris- 
ing that it is not stifled at once, as 
it might be, in.a paragraph an inch long, 
inserted in the London newspapers. 
However, my Lord, you have my 
opinion about the matter; you have my 
warniog. This is all that it is within my 
power to do to prevent those conse- 


quences which I apprehend, and no! 


part of which will remain upon the 


head of Wa. COBBETT. 


P. S. Since writing the above, an 
account of the proceedings at the Mid- 
dlesex election have reached me. Those 
proceedings are of a very interesting 
eharacter, particularly as they relate to 
this matter, the postponement of the 
Reform Bill till next year. I shall, 
therefore, here insert an extract from 
that account. After the two candidates, 
Mr. Byne and Mr. Hume, had been re- 


gularly nominated, and when the Sheriff 


was about to put the question, whether 
the electors chose these gentlemen or 
not, Colonel Jones stepped forward, 
for the purpose of putting a few ques- 
tions to the candidates, if no one else 
were disposed to do it, and then the 
following questions and observations 
were put and made. I beseech my 
readers to read the whole of ‘this ac- 


count with great attention, and to at- | 


tend particularly to the answer which 
Mr. Hume gave with respect to the ru- 
moured delay. Let them pay attention, 
too, to what Mr. Porter says with re- 
gard to this rumutr. It appears that 
every-body had heard of it, and though 
the rumour is attributed to the enemies 
‘of reform, I can harilly believe that the 
delay has never been thought of by 
some of the Ministers, at any rate. 


Mr. Porrer, of Mary-la-boune, came for- 


ward, and said that he thought it indispensa-| 


ble that some questions sheuld be put to and 
Strictly answered by the candidates, that the 
tlecters might be insured, Reports had 
reached him, and from quarters that he could 
hot avoid paying attention tu, that a faction 


| intended to overhaul his Majesty’s Mivisters 
| on their immediate iutroduction of the Reform 
| Bill. He bad no reason to bedissatisfied with 
| Mr. Byng’s conduct or Mr. Hume’s. He had 

at one time entertained some opinions dif- 
\ferent from Mr. Byng’s; but he thought 
‘nothing of them when that gentleman re- 
‘corded his two votes for the Reform Bill, and 
against General Gascoyne’s motion. Stilkhe 
felt it incumbent on him to put the following 
question to the bon. Gentleman and his col- 
league: If, on the meeting of the new Par- 
liament, an attempt should be made to defer 
the introduction of the Reform Bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill, would the two 
candidates, as far as was in their power, op- 
pose such a step? 

Mr. BynaG said, that he was much obliged 
to his worthy elector (Mr. Potter) for having 
put the present question, or any other which 
he had put, that was explanatory either of his 
past or future conduct in Parliament. He 
| had been asked, whether if there should be 
| any attempt made to put off the motion of the 
| passing of the bill, he would support or en- 
_conrage such an attempt? He really thought 

that there was not any one who was not of 
opinion that it was impossible for any Mi- 
| mister to put off a measure of so important a 
kind, especially when he knew what Ministers 
| they had, and whata King they had. And,as 
| life was so uncertain, he should think it would 

be the most senseless thing for any man to 
| entertain an opinion of putting it off for any 
longer period than was necessary. Life, as 
| he before said, was uncertain. They had now 
_the proper actors for bringing to a crisis the 
| long-agitated and important question, and it 
| would he worse than madness to think of 
postponing it any longer than was necessary. 
| (‘That is not an answer ; he has not pledged 
| himself to support the bill.”’) 

Mr. Hume: as far as he was concerned, 
| and he knew his colleague was of the same 
opinion as himself, he should say, that he 
should not certainly cousent to any postpome- 
mentof the question. He hoped that the an- 
swer he bad given would be sufficient. He 
had no doubt (indeed he knew) that suspicions 
were circulated by the enemies of reform that 
|delay and alterations in the bill were con- 

templated. It would be the first thing, he 

was assured, which Ministers would bring 
before the House on its meeting. The 
‘electors had seen him in the last House of 
Commons do every-thing which he could to 
assist Ministers, and to push forward the 
business of the session, in order to enable 
them to appeal tothe country. Ifthey should 
elect him now, he would bring the matter be- 
fore the House, should any delay take place ; 
but it was highly satisfactory to him to say 
that a Cabinet Minister had assured him that 
no delay or alteration had ever been intended, 
and that the bill would he brought before Par- 
liament forthwith. (Great cheering.) He 
hoped his auswer would be considered satis- 
j factory. : 
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Mr. Waktey then asked the Members if 


| representation to 230,009 fundholders, pos- 


they would use their best endeavours to pre-| sessing from 10/. to 50d. a-year; to copy- 


vent Ministers from deferring the considera- 
tion of the bill, if they were so minded—if 
they would vote for schedule A and B, and for 
the 10/. rate? 

Mr. Byna said he was sorry that his answer 
was misunderstood by any-body on the hust- 


ings. He had said, that he considered the | 


Ministers would be destitute of common sense 
if they delayed the bill one day after the com- 
pletion of the forms nece-sary to the as- 
sembling of the House. He had voted for 
this bill in every shape, and would vote for it. 
Although, perhaps, some verbal alterations 
might be necessary, it was now beyond doubt 
that nothing would be done by the new Par- 
Jiament which could affect the spirit of the 
bill. The great majority of those elected had 
distinctly pledged themselves to support the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. 

Mr. Jones asked whether, if the Members 
should give a vote contrary to the feeling of 
the majority of their electors, they would re- 
sign the representation of the county ? 

Mr. Hume declined upon his own part and 
that of Mr. Byng to directly auswer the 
question. They would be at all times ready 
to come before a county meeting, and defend 
their conduct and votes in Parliament; but 
it could not be expected that the opinions of 
individuals should be made the guide of their 
public conduct. If the voice of the majority 
of the county should happen to be fairly de- 
clared against them, they would not, of 
course, hesitate in resigning the trust which 
had been confided to them. 

The Suerirr then demanded if there was 
any other candidate, and none being proposed, 
he declared G. Byng, Esq., and J. Hume, 
Esq., duly elected. 

Mr. ByNG, ia returning thanks, observed, 
he had great pleasure in meeting large bodies 
of his constituents, because he came before 
them with the confidence of an houest ser- 
vant, who had never betrayed their interests. 
The two grand objects were Religious Free- 
dom and Reform in Parliament. When he 
last met them the first had been achieved, 
and he had now to congratulate them upon 
the certainty of carrying the other, which was, 
if possible, a measure of more importance. 
Forty years ago he had considered reform in 
the House of Commons necessary, and had 
resolved to join himself with the first body of 
influential persons willing to promvte this 
great object. Three years after he had joined 
a party, headed by Charles Grey, now the 
Prime Minister, who then advocated a mea- 
sure as like the present bill as possible, doing 
away with the nomination boroughs, and 
giving votes to householders contributing 
direct taxation. This measure was called 
revolutionary, but by whatever uame it was 
called, he was sure it would secure the peace 
and happiness of the country. He lauded the 
bill as giving half a million of additional de- 
fenders to the constitution, and affording 


| holders, who were now as independent as any 


; men, fines having been made certain, and to 


the mauufacturing and commercial interests ; 
| and concluded by repeatiug his thanks to the 
, electors, and congratulating them upon living 
in happy times, when they had a Patriot King 
aud wise Ministers able to bring about the 
great measure without any violence whatever. 

Mr Hume said, it was nine months since he 
had last met them. He was happy to see that 
|since he had received their honourable trust 
committed to his care, nothing had occurred 
| to alter their good opinion of him, but that, 
; ou the contrary, many who then took no in- 
| terest in his success were now his warm sup- 
| porters. He would only repeat what he had 
said on former occasions, namely, that he 
would attend as well as possible to their local 
interests. His deeds would bespeak his zeal 
for the public good. He would not waste their 
time by promises or pledges, but appeal to his 
past conduct, and he hoped the people would 
every-where louk to the past conduct, and not 
to the promises of their representatives. He 
had heard wany promises at the hustings 
from gentlemen and their friends, but seldom 
had he seen those promises fulfilled. The 
preseut measure had awakened the attentiun 
of the people to the conduct of their repre- 
sentatives, and he hoped that they would 
|} be taught their own rights and interests 
by the bill, and that they would be im- 
partial judges of what their representatives 
may have done. For himself he had no fears. 
He hoped the country at large would act upon 
other Members as those of Middlesex had 
acted upon him. He hoped that before six 
menths there would be auother election, and 
that voters would look about carefully in all 
parts of the kingdom, to find out who are the 
fit persons to represent them. (Cheers.) It 
never could be expected that any gentleman 
would waste the fortune of himself and his 
children upon a. seat in Parliament, and 
would then attend to the interest of the coun- 
try in preference to his own. If they allowed 
aman to buy them, they must expect to be 
sold. It had often been cast in the teeth of 
those who demanded Reform, that the people 
did not desire it, and that there could vot but 
be corruption in the representative body whilst 
the constituent body was so corrupt. But we 
had now seen the people maintain their rights, 
and spurning bribes, return honest men to re- 
present them. The people would no longer 
be the slaves of the domineering borough- 
mougering faction ; for the bill would put an 
end tu it. (Cheering.) He referred to the as- 
sertion of Sir Robert Peel, that he would stand 
upon the hustings with the Reform Bill in his 
hand, aud explain its dangerous tendency to 
the people. (Great laughter.) The hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say, that another member 
of the House of Commons had declared that 
the effect of the passing of the Reform Bill 
would be to shake the crown off his Majesty’s 
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head, but it was a declaration which they! would many boroughs that had disgraced 
knew how to treat, and which no one would | themselves be abolished, but all close bo- 
have dared to mention in any other assembly | roughs, the power and influence in which 
than that of the House of Commons. He! now rested ina few hands, would be thrown 
would now take the liberty to draw their at- | open, and every man who paid rent of the 
tention to some of the rotten boroughs now in | value of ten pounds annually would be entitled 


existence, and proposed in the Reforin Bill to 
be swept away. He held a long list of them 
in his hand, but he would not read them 
through, He would take one or two at ran- 
dom, which would serve as a fair sample of the 
rest. Now Aldborough, for instance: that re- 
turned two members, aud the patron of it was 
that famous nvubleman, the Duke of New- 
castle, who had rendered himself more famous 
by his declaration of his being enabled to do 
whatever he chose with his own, or, rather, 
what he called his own. Lord Stormont was 
the member, and, as might be recollected, a 
most noisy and uproarious one he was too. 
Now he should like to know under what just 


| to vote for whom he thought proper. The 
| hon. Gentleman concluded by saying, that 


when the Bill was passed he would, instead of 
the single branch of laurel which he now held 
in bis hand, have a whole tree or crown in 
honour of his present excellent and patriotic 
King, who, he should think, no one would 
deny was in every way deserving of it. 
(Cheers. ) 

Colonel Jones then came forward, and 
said, that during the time the late short Par- 
liament had sat, they had delivered them- 
selves of one of the finest bantlings which it 
had been their good fortune to see for some 
time. It would, however, soon lose its beauty 





title this gentleman sat for the borough ? Six | and value if they did not nurse it carefully, 
voters returned him; the borough itself was | and bring it to maturity. After the trouble 
not of any great consequence, and yet Bir- | with which it had been introduced by Minis- 
mingham, the thickly populated seat of in- | ters, they must take care of it in every way, 
dustry and wealth, was destitute of any re- aud not, like wicked nurses, neglect it. The 
presentative. Gatton was another of these | gallant Colonel then proceeded to say that he 





nice places; there were only five electors in 
it, and yet the removing of these, and giving 
them to Birmingham, Sheffield, or other large 
places, was said to be likely to produce revo- 
lution and its coucomitant evils. But it was 
almost an insult to their common sense to 
waste arguments upon such foolish assertions, 
such last efforts of certain brawling ex- 
Ministers. The hov. Gentlemar, after alludiug 
to Minehead and Old Sarum in similar terms, 
said that he had been in Parliament now for 
several years, and he had heard it said by a 
late influential and respected Minister, that 
although the people themselves in many 
places did not actually sive their votes for the 
members returned for the boroughs or places 
in which they resided, yet their interests were 
served all the same, inasmuch as the Mem- 
bers returned by a few electors did not repre- 
sent that few, or a chosen county aloue, but 
the whole country and its interests. But was 
this the case in reality? Had their ex- 
perience shown them it was? Such assertions 
—for arguments he could not call them—as 
these he had just quoted, had been used by 
the Anti-Reformers till they found that they 
were no longer of utility, that they now 
availed them nought. They then endeavoured 
to make up for their deficiency in that respect 
by impudence and affrontery ; but, finding that 
that even would not do, they became frantic. 


He, indeed, hardly wondered at it, after their | 


strenuous efforts had been all defeated by the 
excellent conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Mr. Hume said he knew that he had almost 
exhausted their patience, but he had been 
carried away by the subject, and he, in some 
measure. felt it his duty to show the humbug 
and the nauseous stupidity of the Anti-Ke- 
formers, He could not avoid alluding to the 
numerous advantages of Reform. Not only 


regretted to have remarked some evasion of 
the question which he had put to the can- 
didates. Some elector wished such a ques- 
tion to be put; he thought it a very proper 
one, and, having a loud voice, he asked it. 
The learned Serjeant who had preceded him 
had given great praise to the members, but 
what he said was not sufficient: the electors 
| themselves had a right to be perfectly satisfied 
‘on every point. He was well acquainted with 
Mr. Hume—he coincided with him in his 
principles—he knew him to be au honourable 
|man, but he would not trust any man, The 
, gallant Colonel went on to observe, that he 
understuod it was more than probable that 
his Majesty would think it advisable fo add 
| several Members to the House of Lords, If 
| such was the case, he knew of no man who, 
from his time of life, and his important public 
services, was more entitled to that honour 
than Mr. Byng, who had served the electors 
| of Middlesex so long. They would then have 
, to look for anew Member, and in doing that 
he would advise them not to be influenced by 
| properly or great names. He would not wish 
| them to he guided in their choice by the sound 
\of high names, as the houses of Russell or 
Cavendish, Let them form their opinion of 
the men, and the opinions which they hold, 
an] not of the names which they bear. 


Observe here, that Mr. Hume says 
that he himself will, at once, bring the 
matter befure the House, should any 
delay take place ; but he also says, that 
a Cabinet Minister has assured him that 
no delay is intended ; and that the bill 
will be brought forward forchwith. 
Mr. Waxtey’s question, whether the 
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Members would use their endeavours to 
prevent Ministers from deferring the 
consideration of the bill, if they were so 
minded, had been answered before by 
Mr. Hume, but it was not fully an- 
swered by Mr. Bywnc. However, he 
seems to have pledged himself to go the 





detested by the Whigs. There is.no 
question that he ought to have been the 
Member for the Borough instead of the 
Master in Chancery ; public virtue 
made him give way; but if he had re- 
fected, that the object was to keep him 
out as much as it was to put young 


length of Mr. Hume. Colonel Jones’ ‘Brougham in, he would not have given 
speech, which closes the account,|way. It is curious to observe how this 
though short, is really one of the best Whig factionisnow working: it hates the 
that has appeared in any of the papers Tories, as it calls them, but it hates the 
upon this occasion, particularly that radicals still more, while it is really 
part of it which relates to the sort of doing that which the radicals want 
man which theelectors ought to choose done ; for what is meant by radical re- 
in case Mr. Byxo should be made a form? The rooting up of the tree of 
peer. He advised them not to be in-| corruption. Radical means appertain- 
fluenced in their choice by great pro- | ing to the root. And where is the root ? 
perty or great names; not to be guided, Why, in the infernal rotten boroughs. 
in their choice by the sound of high | To tear up this root was the life-long 
names, as the houses of Russetu and labour of Masor Cartwrieart, who be- 
Cavenpisu ; but to be guided by theopi- | gan the work full fifty years ago, and 
nions which men hold, and by their abili-| more than fifty years ago. He had 
ty to give effect to those opinions. This | various propositions with regard to the 
is precisely what I told the freeholders | new-modelling of the Parliament ; but 
of Hampshire at the late county meet- ji it was to tear up this root which wes 
ing. I told them that if they must still | the constant burden of his prayers and 
have men with handles to their names ; | exhortations. He called it, sometimes, 
if they must still be Sir ridden or Lord| the “ accursed cancer,” that was eating 
ridden, even a reform of the Parlia-| on to the very heart of the country, at 
meat would do them no sort of good; | other times, he called it the casker 
that they had been reduced to the ruin) worm that was gnawing incessantiy at 
which they had now experienced by | ithe vitals of the state ; at other times 
their silly, not to call it base, adoration | he called it the root of all evil, which 
of any-thing having a title to set it off ; | | supported the tree that shed poison over 
that this was really. more degrading to, the land. Well, then, this accursed 
the character of man than the worship | tree is now to be torn up by ‘the root ; 








of molten images; and that, in short, 
unless they sent to a reformed Parlia- 
ment men selected for their spirit, their 
sense, their knowledge of the affairs of 
the country, without any attention 
whatsoever to rank or riches, a reform 
of Parliament would be a mere de- 
ceptious sound; they would continue 


to decline, they would be still the slaves | 


of haughty and insolent masters, and if 
ever they were rescued from that 
slavery, it must be by the means of 
their more sensible and courageous la- 
bourers. [agree most cordially with 
Colonel Jones ; I have observed all his 
conduct for a considerable time past, 
and that conduct is not theless entitled 
to praise, and he not less entitled to pub- 
lic confidence, because he is so cordially 


form : 








and yet those who were, as far as they 
were able, in different degrees, the 
cordial fellow-labourers of Masor Carr- 
WRIGHT are even yet spoken of dis- 
dainfully by the partizans of those who 
are actually making this Radical re- 
nay, and they go so far as to say 
that they make the proposed reform in 
order to keep down the ratiicals, 
amongst whom they do Colonel Jones 
the honour to reckon him. 

Every body said, that, since Colonel 
Jonxs had so generously given ‘way in 
the case of Southwark, those who had 
the management of the funds.raised for 
the purpose of returning Reform mem- 
bers, ought to have taken egpecial ‘care 
to furnish the means of providing’a ‘seat 
for Colonel Jonns. Have they done 
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this? No; and, when you see Sir 
Bensamin Hosuouse, the thirty years’ 
placeman, and about five-and-twenty 
years head Commissioner of the Nasos 
of Arcor’s debts; when you see him 
subscribing a hundred pounds towards 
this fund, can you want any-thing more 
to convince you that, as far as these 
fund managers are concerned, it is the 
exultation and the durability of the 
power of the Whig faction that is con- 
templated, and not the obtaining of a 
Parliament which shall do justice, at 
last, to the nation, and which shall, 
amongst other things, endeavour to as- 
certain how it has happened that there 
has been, for nearly fifty years, a band 
of Commissioners supported to carry on 
the concern egpmmonly called the debts 
of the Nanos of Arcor? 

The people, who receive none of the 
taxes, the taxed millions of this king- 
dom, see, in proposed measure, not 
every-thing that they could wish for ; 
but they see in it the peaceable means 
of putting things to rights; the peace- 


able means of giving men the fruits of | 


their industry without teariag the Go- 
vernment to pieces, without levelling 
the pile which has solong stood. And, 


the Whig Boroughmongers has even 
now, at this eleventh hour, and, in- 
deed, within two or three minutes 
of the twelfth, put into any of their 
horoughs, one single man heretofore 
known as the advocate of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. A-propes of this filling 
up the seats in boroughs which have 
been condemned by the bill. Lord 
Joun Russevt, in proposing this bill, 
represented this borough-power as a 
daring usurpation; represented it as 
hostile to the spirit of the law and con- 
stitution; as an. accursed thing which, 
ought to be destroyed. With what 
decency, then, is it that these borough- 
holders, who affected to declare that 
they willingly resigned that which they 
had held by such shameful usurpation ; 
with what decency is it, that they have 
now again exercised that power which 
they have affected to reprobate? I¢ 
would have been but decent in them to 
decline interfering any more in the 
naming of members for those boroughs, 
It would have been but common de- 
cency in them to say to the people of 
those several boroughs, “ Choose whom 
| you please.’ Not they, indeed; they 








have this circumstance, that not one of : 


therefore, they have most cordially and | have again stuffed in their nominees, 
bravely given their support to this) they have clung on to the use of the 
measure ; but, the Whigs are very much | power even after they themselves had 


deceived if they think ever again to 
make the people the instruments in the 
hands of a faction. It is very clear, 
however, that that faction has in view 
the permanence of its predominance ; 
that it expects to be able to mould a 
new Parliament to its wishes; that it 
expects to be able to retain all the taxes 
and tithes as they now, stand ; and that, 
in short, it expects to suffer nobody to 
profit from the change but itself. One 
would, imagine that men could not be 
so. far blinded even by the love of power 
or emolument; but it is certain that 
these men are so blinded, though com- 
mon sense would tell. them, that these 
exertions of the, people have not been 
made for the purposes of faction, but for 
the purpose of, producing a great change 
in the, pgople’s, qwn, state and affairs, 
If any-thing were wanting to show that 
these. are the, views af the Whigs, we 








condemned its existence. Believe then 
_in their sincerity who will. I shall not 
be one amongst the number. 

Colonel Jones mentioned, that he 
understuod that it was more than pro- 
bable that the King would think it ad- 
visable to add several members to the 
House of Lords. This, if done, will 
doubtless be with a view of carrying 
'the bill. The King has the power. to 
| do it; and, if it be necessary for the: 

purpose, the people will doubtless ap~ 
plaud him for the act. But, let us; 
never disguise, from_ ourselves that the 
whole is the work of the people, and,of 
the peoplealone. Jt was not the, House; 
of Commons that turned, out the Duke 
of We.iincron. It was the. people: 
that, turned him out: it was, the people. 
that made Lord Grey, come in, if he, 
came in at all, with a promise of reform, 
on his, lips. It was the people that 
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made the Ministers abandon the mi-! 


serable scheme deseribed by Sir Ricuarp 
Vyvyay, and bring in the present bill : 
it was the people who enabled the 
Ministers to dissolve the Parliament: 
it is the people, the whole body of the 
people, that are now sending back a 
majority in favour of the bill; and it 
will be the people that will cause the 
bill to pass ; and seeing that all this is 
so evident, let us hope that things will 
be so managed that the people, who are 
reasonable and just, as well as _perse- 
vering, may have no cause to become 
discontented, to adopt measures of re- 
sistance, and to throw things into utter 
confusion. According to all appear- 
ances, there must be a great majority 
in favour of the bill; that is to say, a 
majority of votes in favour of it... Some 


persons reckon a majority of 120. A 
majority of fifty would be quite 
enough. There is little danger of 


the bill being chipped away in de- 
tail; for the whole people now clearly 
understand the subject: it is not in the 
power of man to deceive them. My 
earnest wish is, that the Lords will 
render a creation of new Peers unne- 
cessary : it would be a monstrous de- 
gradation of their whole order, and 
would pave the way to that result which 


some of them have anticipated from a! 


reform of the other House ; for it would, 
in fact, be a compelling of them to give 
their assent, than which nothing could 


be more dangerous to their whole order: | 


it would be, though perfectly legal, 
though perfectly consonant with the pre- 
rogatives of the King, tantamount to a 
dissolution of the Lords. However, this 
is no affair of mine. I wish the bill to 
be carried without it, if possible; but, 
if not, I wish that this may be done. 
It is curious that I have a hundred 
times warned the Lords that it would 


come to this at last, and that it must | 


come to this unless they gave way in 
time. Their wise way would be to de- 
clare at once that they would not resist 
this universal call of the people, and, 
by this means, prevent a collision 
which must lead to their very great 
injury. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





Petition. 


NORFOLK PETITION. 


Tuais petition, which I am now about 
to insert for the fifth or sixth time in 
the Register, was agreed to in Saint 
Andrew's Hall at Norwich, on the 3d 
of January, 1823. Upon reading it 
again now, I see not one single word to 
alter. My opinion is, that a reformed 
parliament will pass acts agreeably to 
the tenor and the prayer of this petition, 
As far as I am concerned, I do not think 
that any circumstances can arise to make 
me slacken in my efforts to cause such 
a measure to be adopted. It is just that 
this measure should be adopted; and it 
appears to me the only possible means 
of settling, in a peaceable manner, the 
troubled affairs of this country. If a 
reformed parliament should have enough 
of the old aristocratical leaven in it to 
induce it to treat the principles and pro- 
positions of this petition with scorn, my 
opinion is, that the troubles of the 
country, so far from ceasing, will go on 
| becoming greater and greater. 


| To THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


The Petition of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and others of tae 
County of Norfolk, in County 
Meetiny assembled, this 3d day 
of January, 1823, 


404 





Most HUMBLY SNEWETH, 


Tuar your petitioners have always 
been ready to make any sacrifices which 
| were necessary to the defence of their 
country, and to the safety and dignity 
of their Sovereign’s throne; but that 
they are now impelled by their well- 
known, indescribable, and unmerited 
| sufferings, to approach your honourable 
House with an humble prayer, that you 
will be pleased to adopt the best means 
of relieving them from those sufferings. 

That, in proceeding to suggest those 
means, which they do with the greatest 
respect and deference, your humble pe- 
titioners cannot disguise from them- 
selves, and they will not disguise from 
your honourable House, that they en- 
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tertain a fixed opinion, that this now!as these families shall continue to re- 


unhappy country owes all its calamities | 
to the predominance of certain particu- | 
lar families, who, since the passing of 
the Septennial Act, have, by degrees) 
appropriated to themselves a large part 
of the property and revenue of the 
whole nation, and who have, at last, by 
taxes, debts, and changes in the cur- 
rency, involved themselves as well as 
the whole of this industrious com- 
munity, in difficulties too great to be| 
removed by the hand of ‘Time, or by | 
any but the most vigorous measures of | 
legislation, 

“That, whether we look at the Church, 
the Army, the Courts of Law, the | 
Customs, the Excise, the Colonies, or | 
the Crown-Lands, we see in each a 
channel of enormous emoluments to | 
these particular families, for whose | 
benefit and aggrandisement, more than | 
for any- thing else, the whole of these’ 
sources of riches would appear to exist. | 
And that, therefore, though justice and | 
necessity demand a reduction of the! 
interest of the Debt, and an equitable 
adjustment of all other contracts, your | 
humble petitioners would deem such | 
reduction an act of deep iniquity, and | 
they deem such adjustment wholly | 


ceive those emoluments. 


Your petitioners, therefore, most 
humbly pray, that your honourable 
House will be pleased to pass an Act 
for causing an efficient Reform in the 


Commons’ House of Parliament, in 


order that such Parliament may adopt 


ithe measures necessary to effect the 


following purposes :— 

1. An appropriation of a part of the 
public property, commonly called 
Church Property, to the liquidation 
of the Debt. 

12. A reduction of the Standing Army, 
including Staff, Barracks, and Col- 
leges, to a scale of expense as low as 
that of the army before the last war. 


3. A total abolition of all Sinecures, 


Pensions,. Grants, and Emoluments, 
not merited by public services. 

4. A sale of the numerous public 
estates, commonly called Crown 
Lands, and an application’ of the 
money towards the liquidation of the 
Debt. 

5. An equitable adjustment with regard 
to the Public Debt, and also with 
regard to all debts and contracts be- 
tween man and man. 

But, while your humble petitioners 


impracticable as long as these particu- | are aware, that, to Reform the Com- 
lar families enjoy those emoluments, | mons’ House and to effect the other 
and as long as they retain in the legisla- | purposes of Justice and necessity, which 


ture that absolute sway which they 
have acquired through the means of the 
Septennial Act, in conjunction with the 
notorious and scandalous abuses con- 
nected with the representation. 

That it is well known to your ho-| 
nourable House, that, for more than 
twenty years, the particular families re- 
ceived a large part of the above-men- 
tioned emoluments out of the money 
borrowed from the fundholders; that, 
during that period, more than a million 
of money was taken out of the loans to 
be given to the Church; and that, in 
fact, no inconsiderable part of the whole 
of the loans went into the pockets of 
these families; and, therefore, your 
petitioners will not suppose it possible 
for your honourable House to harbour 
an intention to take even a single 





shilling from the fundholders, so long | 


they have here most respectfully pointed 
out, may require a lapse of months, 
they know, that your honourable House 
have the power, and they will not be- 
lieve that you want the will, to afford 
them immediate protection against 
further ruin. They, therefore, seeing 
the pressing nature of their case ; seeing 
the abject misery that hourly awaits 
them, pray that your honourable House 

7 be pleased, 

To suspend, by law, for one year, all 

" dunia for rent, and to cause dis- 
traints to be set aside where they 
have been begun. 

2. ‘To suspend all process for tithes, for 
the same period. 

3. To suspend, for the same period, all 
processes arising out of mortgage, 
bond, annuity, or other contract af- 
fecting house or land. 
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4. To repeal the whole of the tax on 
Malt, Hops, Lenther, Soap, and 


Candles. 
These measures, so analogous to 
others, taken by r honourable 


House under circumstances far less im- 
perious; these measures, so easily 
adopted ; so free from the possibility 
of inftieting wrong; and, at the same 
time, so necessary to relieve your peti- 
tioners from the daily alarm in which 
they live ; so necessary to afford them 
a hope of escaping from the pains and 
disgrace of the lowest pauperism and 


Sin James Gramaw’s Speecu. 


408. 


}said the gentlemen on the other side of the 
| hustings (the proposer and secunder of Lord 
Lowther) express themselves in favour of 
some reform— of a large measure of reform, 
for these were the words; (a laugh) and the 
noble Lord himself bad expressed something 
of the same kind in his address to the free- 
holders, a copy of which I now hold in my 
hand.—(A person in the crowd cried, ‘* Lord 
Lowther says be can give us something which 
the King canwot give,” wheb created mnch 
laughter.) My friend in the crowd says that 
the noble Lord promises to do something 
which the King can’t do. [ know not what 
that may be, but | know what the King and 
bis Miuisters have done. ‘They havc brought 
furward a plain, substantial, and intelligible 
measure of Reform ; and I fearlessly ask, is it 





beggary: to believe that these mea- 
sures, measures of bare protection from | 


so, or no? (It is—it is, and cries of hear, 
hear.) The noble Lord says he is forsome kind 








further wrong and ruin; to believe that | of reform; but I could never hear from the 
these will be refused to your suffering vohle Lord what kind of reform he meant. 
petitioners, would be to suppose the (Cheers.) But this is the time for you to test bim. 


. : | (Much cheering.) This is the time for you 
existence of that callousness of heart | “ sate Stes s) pledge uf his Bh ny 


which your Petitioners are far indeed | He is now at your bar ; (Aye, and we will try 
from imputing to your honourable | bim—a laugh) and if you perform your duty, 
House. ; you will get from the noble Lord distinctly 


, , s what he means by a large and extensive 
Having thus, with the most PrO-| measure of reform. (Continued cheering.) 


feund respect, submitted to your ho- | The last time I addressed you from these 
nourable House those which they deem , bustings, | remember, I had a wish to know 
the best means for relieving their dis- who represented the borough of Cockermouth 
tresses, your humble petitioners, though —and, except the returning officer, vo man 
tte prranertay p petis: -” >""| could tell me. (A laugh.) Aud whe now re- 

they are satisfied that evils so unusual | presents that borough; (A voice im the erowd,, 
and of such uncommon magnitude re- | ‘‘ Scarlett.”) Aye, and sorry Lam to hear him 
quire remedies of a nature extensive and named ip that way, for he was once a valued 
di | a : friend. Yes; the Ex-Attorney-General—e 
extraordinary, beg leave to assure your |*,oyeane Whig—a follower of Fox—a nominee 
honourable House, that they venerate| of Earl Fitzwilliam—a man honoured and 
the constitution of their fathers; that | respected uutill he began S wage on iefepen 
they seek for no change in the form of | 47 with the press. (Cheers.) He, I say, 

S ~ ' as ij > in ‘ ) i t 

the Government ; that they know how | "77 cen obliged to fly from the indignation 


> of the people, and seek refuge in Cockermouth, 
many ages of happiness and of glory | under the wing of my Lord Lonsdale (cheers); 


their country enjoyed under a Govern-| he bas crept into the House of Commons 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons ; | Vicwr(the Rane. Fenes). weary, 8 
® | Vicar 1€ ev. - Fawce now oO 
that they fervently hope that this GOR- } hastings, keeps the key—he has skulked 
stitution may descend to their children : | frum the offended majesty of the people, and 
«but that. they are fully convinced, that, | is to be found the representative of those bur- 
unless. the present evils be speedily ar- | Sage tenures for which the late Mr. Saterth- 
rested and effectually cured, a convul-| waite showed so much fondness. (Cheers 


: : : le of | and laughter.—A voice in the crowd, “* Huwdo 
sion must come, in which the whole of | you like that my Lord 2”) Gentlemen, before 


this ancieat and venerable fabric will | yon go to the poll, let me again advise you to 


be crumbled into dust, And your peti- | come to a distinct understanding with the 
eager ~ yr 'moble Lord as to the extent he will pledge 
, pray. | himself on the Reform Bill. 


scatnidiaae me | 
Su JAMES GRAHAM’S SPEECH | If Sir James Graham bad been wise, 
AT THE he would have said not.a word about 
ELECTION IN. CUMBERLAND. Searlett's “ waging an, infamous war 
From the. Morning Chronicle, 10th May. with the press.” It is not more dis 
Sir Jamns: GRAHAM then stood forward, and Aenourable to, be a nomiuee of the 
was received with three hearty cheers, He Lowthers than of the Fitzwilliams;, but 
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as to the press, let the Whigs hold their 
tongues ; let them not-suppose that the | 
nation is to he any longer humbugged 
by them on this score. 





DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


As I, in last Register, copied from 
the Courier, for the purpose of com- | 
mentary, the statement relative to the 
Duke, I think it just to eopy from it 
the following paragraph: no cause | 
ever triumphed, in the end, by the! 
means of falsehood. ‘ The paragraph 
“‘ which has appeared respecting the 
** jate Dake of Beaufort’s will, asserts 
“ that which is entirely without founda- 
*‘ tion. The will only contains one 
“contingent clause (relative to any of 
“his sons) and that concerns a family 
“ living, and can therefore have nothing 
to do with public money, which may 
be ascertained by the very test men- 
tioned in the paragraph alluded to, 
“ namely, that for one shilling the will 
“may be seen at Doctor's Commons. 
““ As various assertions have of late 
“been made relative to the present 
“‘ Duke and his brothers which are 
“* equally void of foundation, this oppor- 
“* tunity is taken of remarking that the 
** Duke of Beaufort never received one 
““ sixpence of public money, that none 
“of his brothers or any of his fanfily 
“have ever had any sinecures or 
“pensions of any sort or description, 
“except that which Lord Fitzroy 
“ Somerset receives, like every other 
“ officer who has lost a limb in the ser- 
** vice of his country. his Lordship hav- 
“ ing had his arm shot off in the Battle 
‘“ of Waterloo.” 


«“ 


“ 


«<« 





THE TRIAL. 


Owine to my not having received 
the countermand of the notice for trial 


until Friday last, after the Register was}. 


gone to press, I was unable to commu- 
nicate, until to-day, the information to 
my readers. To many friends in the 
country, letters were written; but it 


was impossible to do this to any great 
extent; and to the base daily press-of 
London, that mass of monopoly and 
corruption, I scorned to resort in such a 
ease, though I should thereby have pre- 
vented many gentlemen from comey ‘to 
London to give me, upon this occasion, 


‘marks of their friendship and a)proba- 
| 


tion. I thank all these gentlemen most 
sincerely. The base London pressiis 
foreed onward by the people; this base 
press, which hastened with great « lee to 
noise about that | was SENT TO 
NEWGATE; this lying and infamous 
press is NOW as silent as a mouse upon 
the sulject! This corrupt thing, which 
knows that I have caused the reform, 
and which hates me for it, because re- 
form must destroy its profitable corrap- 
tion, is now like a pack of wolves, 
whose mouths were watering for their 
prey, and who see that prey escaped 
from them, for the present at any rate ; 
and they were very eager to be at it ! 
The **‘ BALLOT,” weekly paper, is the 
only one, as far as | have seen or heard, 
that has done its duty in this case ; and, 
indeed, it is the only one that ever does 
its duty, except by compulsion. How- 
ever, again | say, that a reformed Par- 
liament will put an end to the corrup- 
tions of this press. The people, by 
this ** mere motion,” have suspended 
these corrnptions, and have forced 
these mercenary tvols of power .to.ery 
aloud for the very thing that will de- 
stroy them.—But we are not a/ways to 
be without a DAILY PAPER that will 
scorn corruption, and that will daily in- 
form the public, and not delude it. [ 
say that we are not always to be with- 
out such a paper: the public call for it, 
and if they have it not, it shall not be 
my fault. In short, there is an inten- 
tion of establishing such a paper, with as 
little delay as possible,- and with which 
‘paper | shall have some connexion. 





ALDERMAN ‘SCALES. 


I wave, at present no tinue for comment 
on this affair; but it must be fully 
commented on by-and-by. 





a 
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Yesterday the proceedings relative to the| his learned friend could, by his ingenuity, 
case of Mr. Scales, elected Alderman of Port- | make out a case from a bundle of atrocious 
soken Ward, were resumed. \falsehoods. The charge of the fictitious 

Mr. ALLEy said, so strange was the impres- | tickets was, he said, altogether foundation- 
sion upon him, ever since Le had bheird the | less; but even if his ciient had been a party 
attempt made to accumulate such a mass of to the issue of such tickets, that was no proof 
absurd imputations uponthe head of his worthy | that he had broken any bye-law, or violated 
friend, Alderman Scales, that, asleep or awake, | any fixed rule of the corporation. ‘The Court 
the image of the donkey was ever belore his , had taken a monstrous stride in the case of 
eyes. He was quite at aloss to know what} Alderman Scaies, but he was not sorry for it, 
could have excited such 2 violent feeling | because he would have an opportunity of 
against his client—a feeling which luckily | placing himself before them and before the 
failed of its object, because its malignant | public by means of the press, which bad lent 
power was merged in the folly of the experi- | a ready, but, he was sure, an unconscious 
ment. Alderman Scales was the son of a| hand to the propagation of the libels, as a 
gentleman of property in Devoushire, who} man capable of filling the office to which he 
preferred an industrious trade for his son, to! had been elected, with zeal, courtesy, talent, 
the life of idleness so often adopted. Thirty | and independence. The next charge was that 
years ago he came to London—was apprenticed | which imputed a violent temper to Alderman 
—advavced in prosperity—and having retired, | Scales; and the principal ground upon which 
naturally aimed at the elevation to which the| that charge was founded was, that he had 
President of that Court had attained, and one} brought an action against Alderman Lucas, 
day hoped to display a similar spirit of inde- | when Lord Mayor, for trespass. Here was a 
pendence and patrictism. But, after all his | heavy accusation! So there was such a screen 
Jabours—after he had been chosen by a con-|to be set round the members of the Court, 
siderable majority, he was told that there was | that no man must dare to contest their power 
an insuperable bar to his claims, although | in a court of law, without extinguishing all 
no one could deny that he /egitimo modo | right and title to sit amongst them, without 
electus, and he found that a nest of individuals | subjecting himself to insult and degradation 
were associated together against his honour !—and that charge had been made, be it re- 
and his fame. It bad been asserted, that Mr, | collected, pending the cause in the Court of 
Whittle Harvey, the unsuccessful candidate, | King’s Bench. The learned counsel next ad- 
had had no act or part in those proceedings ; | verted to the case of assault which led to the 
but he had a shrewd guess that if the Court | ecclesiastical censure aud penalty upon Al- 
would deciare Mr. Scales not qualified to sit, | derman Scales, which the Judges pronounced 
that worthy gentleman would immediately | tobe illegal. Was not the purity of the case 
come forward, and insist upon bis title to the | palpable in the accumulation of such matter ? 
vacant seat. Did not the Court think they | Another grievous accusation was, that Alder- 
had lawyers enough amongst them? They | man Scales, finding that the green-yard au- 
had, indeed, quite as many as were disposed | thorities, in conjunction with Jack Forrester, 
toduthem good. (Alaugh.) ‘ My Learned | the officer, pounded his sheep on Sundays, 
Friend,” said Mr. Alley, ‘‘ says, gratuitously, | for the purpose of dividiug the spoil between 
that Mr. Harvey is not interested either way; them, wuich they did upon one vecasion to 
but Zimeo Danas et dona ferentes;”” aud 1 | t': tune of 18/., reclaimed a large flock with- 
would not at all fancy the spectacle of a son of | out ceremony. The Alderman thought it ra- 
the tortuous profession usurping the place of | ther too much that be should be heavily 
a respectable butcher in the magisterial su- | punished for the appearance of his sheep in 
premacy of the greatest city in the world.|the streets on the Sabbath; that he should 
(Laughter.) There were now, in consequence; open his purse-strings for the inevitable 
of the vile and unreasonable opposition, thir- | exercise of his trade on the Lord’s day, 
teen Aldermen assembled in that Court to!in order to reward Jack Forrester for a 
hold an inquisition upon the body of a dead | corresponding breach of the law, by the 
ass. (Loud laughter.) Their Worships hadjexercise of his trade. (A laugh.) Mr. 
been occupied for hours in the endeavour to | Alley then called the attention of the Court 
ascertain whether the deceased was fat or Jean. | to the charge of fixing the seal of the Jews 
They had learned, upon proof likely to satisfy | improperly upon meat sent, for their use. 
ordinary men, that a death-blow had been | He ridiculed the notion of calling that act an 
inflicted, because the head (he would not say | act of fraud ; aud said, that whatever sort of 
the brains) had been found separated from the | offeuce it might be, his client was proved to 
body, and they were now called on by the pro- | be wholly guiltless of it. He hoped, too, 
secutors to decide upon the merits of the ques- | that if the Jews were to be emancipated, one 
tion, whether it was a donkey, a buffalo, a! of the conditions should be, that they should 
calf, or a kangaroo. (Loud Jaughter.) The | kill their meat according to the humane plan 
learned couasel then successively combated | of Alderman Scales. He next adverted to 
each charge. He condemned the general | the charges of infidelity and Mahometanism 
manner in which the accusations had been | preferred agaiust his client, and in a very 
brought, and designated it as cowardly, and | happy strain of ridicule, described the pro- 
as matter of mere experiment, to see whether bable condition of the minds of those indivi- 
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duals who appeared to support those portions 
of the imputed criminality. Having touched 
upon every charge in a masterly manner, Mr. | 
Alley said, that his clieut stood before the | 
Court accused of being a person of such base | 
and profligate habits as rendered him unfit to 
sit amongst the members of that Court, not- 


of the charge by two hundred and eleven in- | 
habitants of the Ward, who declared him to 
be a most upright and excellent man, ‘‘He_ 
has stood his trial,’”’ said Mr. Alley, with | 
extraordinary temper and patience. He has 
gone through it with great honour to himself, | 
although heaven and earth have, as it were, | 
been turned upside down, for the manufac- | 
ture of offences with which to upbraid him. | 
He stands before you without a stain upon 
his character or his conscience, and let him | 
who is without sin amongst you cast the first | 


| 


stone.” (Applause before the bar, and a} 
titter amongst some of the Aldermen.) 

Mr. Autey then called the following wit- 
nesses : — 

Mr. Death, haberdasher, of Aldgate, de- 
posed that he had known Alderman Scales 
eighteen or twenty years. For some years in 
the early part of his life they were not on 
terms, but Mr. Scales acted in so manly and 
honourable a manner, that witness sought 
his acquaintance; and he was convinced that | 
he was in every respect well qualified to fill | 
the situation of Alderman. As to Mr. Scales’s 
private life, no mau could be more honest or 
philanthropic. Witness was on the inquest 
three times, and had observed that it was the 
practice of all persons in the Whitechapel- 
market to keep open their shops till eleven 
o’clock on Sundays. Mr. Scales was a most 
charitable man, and gave away thousands of 
pounds of meat to the poor in the course of | 
the year. 

Mr. Burrowes, of Houndsditch, had known 
Alderman Scales some years, and considered 
him a man of the highest integrity and 
bonur—a courteous and upright person. 

Mr. Tyers described Mr. Scales as a most 
excellent character, and charitable in the 
highest degree. He had reason to believe 
that those who signed the petition against 
Mr. Scales did not at all understand what 
they had been about. ‘ 

Mr. Pewtress, of the Minories, spoke in the 
highest terms of Mr. Scales. 

Mr. Barker, of Cripplegate-without, had 
known Mr. Scales nearly fifty years, and be- 
lieved him to have been all his life upright 
and honourable. 

Mr. Ford said, that Mr. Scales was a man 
of great benevolence. He could give parti- 
cular instances. 

Mr. Attey—He is not a Mahometan. 

Mr. Ford—It is ridiculous to doubt his | 
religion. - 

Dr. Barclay said, he had had a public 
acquaintauce of ten years’ standing with Mr. 
Scales, who was one of the vestry at Bow. | 
That parish were greatly obliged to him for | 





withstanding the solemn denial of the truth | 


his exertions and for the benefits he intro- 
duced. Witness considered him a man of 
powerful talents, and that he had a keen eye 
for prying into abuses, and that sort of cha- 
racter got men enemies, as the Court knew. 
(A laugh.) Mr. Scales was always an excel- 
lent character. 

Several other respectable men gave the 
highest accounts of Alderman Scales’s cha- 
racter, and 

Mr. ALtey said, he could call fifty more at 
the moment.—(Some voices in the crowd 
cried out, ‘* There are upwards of one hun- 
dred of us here.’’) 

The Court then determined to hear Mr. 
Bodkin’s reply on the next Court-day, and to 
decide on the admission or rejection of Mr. 
Scales. 


Since the publication of the above, 


\the Court of Aldermen have decided 


that they will not swear in Mr. Alder- 
man Scales. And the ground upon 
which they have so decided is, that he 
was under the age of 14 years at the 
time when he was apprenticed, and, 
therefore, that he is not a good free- 
man of the city, and ought not to be- 
long to their Court. Mr. Scaues, it 
appears, has resolved to prosecute his 
claim in the Court of King’s Bench 
with all possible speed. One thing, 
however, of much more importance 
than Mr. Scares being an Alderman of 
London, is, that he should now, in a 
regular methodical manner, state to the 
people the real grounds on which he 
has been rejected by this Court of Al- 
dermen ; for the people form the tri- 
bunal for him to be judged by. If re- 
ports be true, he will be in the very 
next Parliament that shall assemble ; 
and that will be the place wherein to 
bring forward a full exposure of this 
curious matter. If the Court of Alder- 
men can set him aside upon the petition 
of a few people of the ward for which 
he has been chosen, there should 
be a petition by the ward generally 
to the Parliament, praying for its 
interference in this case, and in every 
case like this. With regard to his 
being a butcher, which some persons 
have put forward as an objection to 
him, never in this world did men wit- 
ness any-thing so audacious and so 
profligate. Why, the whole of the 
constitution of the corporation of Lon- 
don contemplates that tradesmen, and 
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nothing but tradesmen, shall be mem-) to the corporation :_ I was compelled to 


bers of that corporation. 
titles of the several companies constitu- 
ting this corporation. There is the 
Fishmongers’ Company; and why not 
aman that deals in flesh as well asa 
man that deals in fish? There is the 
Skinners’ Company: what, then! shall 
aman who deals in the body of the 
animal not be deemed as fit for the 
Magistrate’s chair as the man who deals 
in its skin! Butchers were Common- 
councilmen and Aldermen of London 
long and long before the name of 
Bauker had ever been heard of. ‘There 
is no Bankers’ Company, and no 
Merchants’ Company, except that of 
Merchant Tai ors. And are the trades 
of London, the real legitimate trades 
of London, to be thrust aside because 
the grinders of paper-money, and the 
dealers in stocks (deemed fraudulent by 
Act of Parliament) and Bills of Ex- 
change, and speculators, as they are 
called, and West India negro-drivers, 
and East India fortune-makers, have 
perked themselves up as the head of 
the city? ‘This is a great subject, first 
on account of the manifest injustice 
done to Mr. Scares, and the gross in- 
sults that have been offered him ; but 
it is a subject in which the whole 
country is interested; for, while men 
are talking about violation of charters, 
here is a violation, indeed. With re- 
gard to the miserable pretence that he 
wanted four days of a proper age when 
he was bound apprentice, it is too frivo- 
lous, «nd too scandalous, and too mani- 
festly insincere to permit us to talk about 
it fora moment. Mr. ScaLes was not 
bound apprentice four days too young to 
he eligible for a seat in Parliament, and 
in that seat J trust we shall see him 
soon, Only think of the monstrous 
constitution of a corporation, which 
will permit me, who never was an ap- 
prentice in London at all, but who am 
a freeman and a liveryman of London, 
and who am. eligible to all the ofhces 
of the corporation, not excepting that 
cf Lord Mayor, There are many hun- 
dreds of us of the same description; 
but then. 1 yave fifty pounds to be put 
into the pockets of somebody belonging 








Look. at the} pay about thirty pounds of this in. order 


| 


to be permitted to keep a shop im the 
city ; and for this payment I am to be 
admitted, while Mr. Scares is excluded. 
Nay, if Mr. Scares will now pay fifty 
pounds, he, according to their own 
rules, may be admitted in spite of them. 
But it is in vain to talk ; every-where, 
on every side, the corporations, like the 
parsons, appear to be anxious to hasten 
their own doom. 





FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Rervsuic I call it, for republic it 
will be in reality. Ido not care to put 
into print, just at present, that which 
comes directly to myself; but my 
readers may depend that the following 
account, taken from the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and dated at Paris on the 11th of 
this month, is strictly trne; and being 
true, who can believe that the French 
are much longer to be cheated by their 
present government? For my part,.1 
do not believe it: my opinion is, that 
we shall see a real republic established 
in that country in a very few months. 
The object has been to cheat the nation 
into a belief that they had yot a change 
for the better, when, in reality, no 
change at all has been made. ‘The ar- 
ticle is very interesting, and I recom- 
mend it to the attention of my readers. 


Sir,—To-day we have a grand but an un- 
pleasant matter to discuss! I should be al- 
most happy to avoid it—but we have no party 
purpuses to serve iu The Morning Chronicle, 
except it he the party which loves truth and 
justice and principle. The Government has 
been guilty of a great act of folly. It has 
raised the question of whether those who 
made the Revolution are satisfied with its 
fruits ;—and they have received a decided 
vegative!! This act, on the part of the 
government, evinced temerity and not bravery 
—and a harum scarum indifference to the 
state of public opivion, M. Casimir Perier 
has acted like a mau who was: too confidest in 
his own strength—and too resolute on carry- 
ing through his own system. He has failed. 


—and that failure is an event in the history, 


of France! ! you may-be sure of that. 
Now let me explain the history of this af- 


fair, as briefly as 1 can, but as fully as its: 


importamce deserves. Your readers will re- 
collect that a law was passed during the late 
Sessien of Parliament, which directed the in- 
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stitution of a “Decoration,” to be conferred | which were most solemnly 


promised to the 


on and worn by those who should be indicated | revolution of July! To this act of folly, then, 


by the commission of “ national recompense” 
as those citizens who most distinguished 
themselves by their bravery and disinterested - 
mess in the revolution of July. To the go- 
vernment was left the duty of deciding on the 
form and size and fashion of the Decoration ; 
but the thing itself was decided upon by alaw, 
and was passed, as all laws are, by both 
Houses of Parliament, and then received the 
Royal assent. The decoration thus esta- 
blished was net a royal, but a national decora- 
tion. It was not the Kiug, but the nation, 
which thus expressed its gratitude and love. 
To wear such a decoration was, therefore, in- 
deed au honour, since it was conferred in the 
nate of thirty-three millions of emaucipated 
and regenerated freemen! This mode of es- 
tablishing the decoration was wise and noble. 
It was worthy of the revolution, and of those 
who made it, 

Although the law had passed some months, 
no progress was made in the affair. It re- 
mained a dead letter. Those who had risked 
their lives, their liberties, and their property, 
in the days of July, remained unrewarded ; 
and the public became weary of waiting, and 
disgusted with the delay. ‘This was uatural, 
and the delay was culpable. At length M. 
Casimir Perier became Minister. He found 
the law unfulfilled, and the intentions of the 
nation not carried into effect. He resolved 
on paying immediate attention to the subject, 
and prepared in a few days the form of the 
decoration, arranged with the commission the 
colour of the riband, &c., &c, and then 
sketched out an ordinance, which declared 
that the decoration was ‘‘ given by the 
King !"’ aad which required that all who re- 
ceived the decorativn should take the Oath of 
“ Allegiance to Louis Philippe, and fidelity to 
the Charter!!!” To state that the decoratiun 
was ‘* given by the King” on that decoration 
was false ; and more than that, the falsehood 
altered the character of the decoration, which 
was, in fact, “ given by the nation,” and 
rendered a national honour a mere regal act 
of favour and bounty. Nothing could be 
more insulting to the decoration, and more at 
variance with the spirit as well as letter of the 
larw; and nothing could be more revolting 
to those who made the revolution. For, let it 
never be forgotien, that although the revolution 
adupted Louis Philippe because republican 
institutions were promised to be attached to, 
or rather form the base on which the throne 
was to be erected, vet that the revolution was 
never made for, nor in the interest of Louis- 
Philippe, and no one ever dreamed of him 
(except his own small party) until after the 
revolution was completed. A Kiug was 
adopted, not as a King, but as the head of a 
republican goverpment, and net as a King 
hereditary, but as a King elective ; and not 
as a King to reign over France, but to bea 
third power in the state, which should act in 
concert with those republican institutions 





on the part of M. Casimir Perier, in sabstitut- 
ing the words, “Given by the King,” for 
‘** Given by the nation,” there are objections 
on the score of principle, which no sophistry 
can get rid of, and which no modern or ancient 
royalists can explain away. 

But there is another clause in this ordinance 
attached to the distribution and wearing of 
the decoration, which is still far more ob- 
jectionable, and even infinitely more unwise 
aud illegal! It is the clause which requires 
that those who wear the decoration shall take 
** an oath of allegiance to Louis-Philippe, 
and of fidelity to the charter.” This condi- 
tion M. Casimir Perier thought was the 
masterpiece of good generalship on his part ; 
and if ever he rubbed his hands and looked 
plased in his life, it was when the King wrote 
“ approuvé”’ to this royal ordinance. M. 
Perier hoped by this measure to be furnished 
with an argument which would atail him at 
all times against the statement made in ten 
thousand forms every day that he lives, by 
ten thousand orgaus of public opinion ; and 
feeling that the revolution is not complete, 
and that those who made it are not satisfied. 
He hoped to be able to say tu the republicans 
of July, “ Why you have sworn allegiance to 
Louis-Philippe—you have sworn fidelity to 
this charter which yet you profess to consider 
so imperfect, and how can you now fly in the 
face of this oath you have taken before God, 
and to the King, and to France?” The es- 
tablishment of this rule, that an oath must 
be taken, was therefore a conquest for the 
Centres, a conquest fur the Keuters, a con- 
quest for the rise in the funds, and a conquest 
for this Ministry of the “ juste milien !"’ 

When the Ordinance appeared, there were 
attached to it the names of 1,528 citizens be- 
longing to the department of the Seine, who 
had been adjudged by a jury of their fellow- 
citizens as most deserving of the gratitude of 
France, and, therefore, entitled to wear the 
Order of the * Cross of July!” Remember, 
then, that these 1,528 brave men have been 
decided on by a Jury, by the Houses of Par- 
liament, by the King’s Ministers, and by the 
King himself. All these have declared—have 
even signed their names and put their seals, 
even the Royal Seal, to the fact, that they are 
the most deserving, meritorious citizens who 
distinguished themselves in the days of the 
Revolution; who hazarded life, limb, and 
property, in the cause of liberty ; who fought 
to their knees in bluod against the hired 
soldiers of the fallen dynasty, and who tri- 
umphed over the enemies of their country, 
and established the cause of liberty on the 
ruins of despotism. This fact is the most im- 
portant of all! These 1,528 men are entitled 
to the honour and gratitude of France! The 
law has decided that military honours shall 
be paid them; that, as they pass along the 
streets and appear in public, all France shall 
honour aud bow to them, and that these who 
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wean the national decoration of the Legion of 
Honour shall not even take precedence of 
these’ },528 citizens! and let it be borne in 
mifid that the men have not been selected at 
random !—that thousands who laid claim to 
the honour have beeo refused !—that out of 
the tens of thousands who fought iu July, 
these 1,528 have alone been deemed worthy, 
by their inimitable and matchless valour and 
patriotism, of carrying on their breasts this na- 
tional decoration, and, therefore, that we are 
not to be cajoled, either by the Moniteur or the 
Debats, into the belief that these men, so 
honoured by all France, are all of a sudden 
violent demagogues,” ‘‘ unprincipled Jaco- 
bins,”’ or ‘‘ dangerous and turbulent citi- 
zens!!"’ This is too late! such accusations 
as these will not now be believed. The Com- 
mission of National Recompenses! the King’s 
Government! aud the King himself! have all 
united iu selecting and approving the selection 
of these brave aud voble men, as those most 
entitled to the honour, sympathy, love, and 
gratitude of the whole of Frauce. 

Well, then, these men, when they read the 
ordinance which declared that those who 
wore the order or decoration must swear 
‘allegiance to the King, and fidelity to the 
charter,” expressed their astqnishment and 
disgust! They asked what the law said on 
the subject ? and the auswer was, ‘* The law 
is silent!” They asked what right had the 
King to impose conditions which the law did 
not impose? and to this inquiry there was 
only the reply that ‘‘ the King was the foun- 
tain of honour and reward,” and had a right 
constitutionally of imposing such conditions! 
But this hollow subterfuge was met by the 
reply, that this might be very true with re- 
spect to honours and rewards emanating from 
the King, but that it was not applicable to 
the presevt reward, which was a decoration 
established by law—a national honour, and 
not a regal one. But this feeling did not 
evaporate in either astonishment or disgust, 
for a deputation from tnese brave and virtuous 
citizens then waited on the commission of 
national recompeuses, as well as on the 
Government, and explained most respectfully 
but firmly, that those whom the nation had 
hovoured refused to take the oath, and would 
never take it, first, because it was illegally 
demanded; and, second, because it was in 
opposition to their principles and opinivuns. 
This protest on the part of these brave and 
virtuous citizens was disregarded. The Moni- 
teur, the Debats, and even Le Temps were 
engaged day by day to fight against the op- 
position of the 1,528 protestors, and they were 
calied ugly names, their priaciples held up to 
scorn and derision, and those who made the 
revolution, and had been selected as entitled 
to the gratitude aud honour of the whole na- 
tion, were denounced in the official and demi- 
official columns of these papers as the most 
unworthy and dangerous men!!! For some 


days past the matter has remained in this 
M. Casimir Perier, who mistakes 


position ! 


Frenca Reprvatic. 
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obstinacy for dignity, and sounds for sense, 
has refused to give way! He has said, that 
if they did not like to uccept the “ croix de 
Juillet’ on such conditions, they would not 
have it at all; that it was their loss and their 
dishonour, but. that the Government would 
not yield. In vain have the best friends of 
order and liberty remonstrated and entreated. 
To give way would “prove timidity and 
alarm,” in his opinion ; and he has got hold 
lof the idea, that the decisions of a Govern- 
ment must resemble those of the Medes and 
| Persians. Poor man! he forgets that this 
| was the ruin of the Royalist cause in 1630, 
} and this led to the overthrow of the Bourbon 
| dynasty. 
| Baffled in all attempts to adjust this ques- 
| tiov, at length the citzens, whose names ap- 
| peared in the Moniteur as those entitled to 
| the decoration, resolved on holding a meeting. 
An assembly was yesterday convoked in the 
large salon of the Grande Chaumiere, in the 
Passage du Saumon, of those whose names 
| had been so published; and out of 1128, at 
present in Paris, one thousand attended the 
meeting! None were admitted but those en- 
titled tothe decoration, and the citizens were 
arranged in divisions according to the arron- 
dissements to which they belonged, to avoid 
confusion and prevent mistake. Four hun- 
dred are at present in the departments, and 
could not therefure attend, especially as 300 
and upwards are at present soldiers or officers 
iu the army, and are therefore distributed all 
over Frauce. For the first time since the re- 
volution of July, one thousand citizens of 
those who most distinguished themselves 
were assembled in the same room, to discuss 
the question of whether they should swear al- 
legiance to Leuis-Philippe, and fidelity to 
the new charter! Nine months had passed 
away since the memorable events had occurred 
in which they all so greatly distinguished 
themselves! Some were without legs, others 
without arms, others were still delicate, and 
suffering from wounds they had received— 
aud they now all met together to decide on 
whether the programme of July had been so 
fulfilled and developed, as to justify them in 
swearing allegiance and fidelity to the present 
order of things in France ; 





AND WITHOUT ONE EXCEPTION, ALL THE 
THOUSAND DECIDED IN THE NEGATive!!! 


Now, after this, we must not be told that 
there are no Republicans in France! After 
this, we must not be told that those who are 
for marching with the Revolution, and who 
are dissatisfied at the foreign policy of the 
French Government, are not those who made 
the Revolution in July! After this, we must 
not be tuld that the Revolution is accom- 
plished, and that France only desires order ! 
All this is false. The meeting of yesterday 
has proved it! It has demonstrated it be- 
yond the possibility of doubt! The rentiers 
may raise the funds—the lovers of ease and 
quiet, and things as they are, may pat M. 
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Casimir on the back, and bid him take cou- | 
rage, though they know that in July last they | 
hid themselves in cellars, or garrets, or water- 
closets, and would do the same again in mo- 
ments of commotion or danger; but we see 
that those who made the Revolution—who 
must know why they made it—have unani- 
mously resolved not to take the oath of alle- 

iance to Louis-Philippe or to the charter ; 

ut yet have resolved to place on their 
own breasts the decoration of the “ Cross of 
July!” 

At the meeting, yesterday, one veteran was 
present who assisted at the TAKING OF THE 
Bastice iu the first scenes of the first Revo- 
lution! His name was Decombis! ‘“ Citi- 
zeus,” said he, **I was happy enough to be 
among the number of those who assisted at 
the taking of the Bastile! I received the 
decoration which was established to comme- 
morate this remarkable event, and I was never 
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oath! Should Casimir Perier risk undue 
prosecution, he will become an object of ri- 
dicule, 

Thus, France has established National As- 
sociations to defend the Revolution; and, 
though they are oppused by a Perier Admini- 
stration, they continue to exist and progess, 
in spite of destitutions which that Administra- 
tion dare not follow up: and thus France has 
established a national decoration, which those 
entitled tu it will wear, without complying 
with the illegal requisitions of a retrograde, 
or at least stationary Cabinet! 

If any-thiug could convince M. Perier that 
he does not understand the revolution, these 
facts would do so, If any-thing could make 
him believe that those who made the revolu- 
tion require that it should advance, these facts 
would do so. If he were not the slave of his 
own prejudices, and blind to the errors of his 








asked to take any other vath than that of | 
fidelity to the people!’ When he said this, | 
the Salon rung with applause, and for five | 
minutes no cry was heard but “ Bravo,” and | 
** we swear to be faithful to the people!’ The) 


own system, be would yield to the millions, 
and not oppose a terrent. bya feather. The 
party which supports his system neverdid an’, 
never would risk either life or property in 
defending it. He knows that quite well; and 
yet he persists in a cruel indifference to the 








meeting was unanimous, quite unanimous— | fate of Belgium ; aud a criminal inattention 
not even one solitary dissentient voice—all,| to the miseries of Puland, and contents him- 
all resolved on wearing the riband in their’ sclf by saying, ‘‘ Be ye warm ; be ye clothed,” 
coats, which bad been fixed upon asthe riband | for “‘ | am warm and om clothed, but I have 
of the new Order ; aud M. Decombis was re- | none for \ou.” 
quested to distribute among those present the}; And now, what will he do? Will he retract 
riband which had been purchased for the oc- the ordinance, and make another more legal 
casion. }and watioual? That would be wise, generous, 
Whilst this meeting was takiag place in one! mauly and just? But will he do so? I fear 
part of the city, the editor of Figaro, who is; not. Will be appeal to the tribunals, and 
ove of the 1,526, was arraigned at the tri-| insist ou the oath being taken ? ‘The tr junals 
bunal for a libel on the Casimir Perier Mi- will decide against him. Will hea. + the 
nistry! When he appeared in Court he was| matter to remain unsettled, and an mal 
ornamented with the riband of the Cross of | honour, established by law, to be thi;,.on- 
July! The Judge inquired of him, with| ferred and thus distributed? Should he do 
what riband he was adurued. “ With that) this, all France will condemn him! No, no, 
of July,” was the reply. This led to a dis-|let us hope that he »"'; <2 ‘shat he did not 
cussion, The Attorney-General required that | understand, and that bh a % Sot understand, 
those who wore the riband should take the | the revolution of July ; and let us hope he will 
oath! ‘* No, no,” was the answer, ‘‘ we will | yield to public opinion. 
wear the order, but the oath we will not} One word before I conclude! Do not sup- 
take!" The Attorney-General became irri- | pose from all this, that those who made the re- 
tated. Both the editor and his advocate | volution wish to dethroue Louis Philippe! No, 
boldly asserted their resolution—a minute was | no ; they ouly wish that he would march with 
made of all that passed—and I may as well the revolution! and sooner or later he will 
add, though I shall have occasion to refer to, find that he must do so!! 
it more distinctly to-morrow, the editor of | 
Figaro was acquitted of the charge of libel, , 
brought against him by the Casimir Perier SEEDS 
administration! The Attorney-General de-| For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
clared, that those who wore the Cross of July, | d L 
without taking the oath, would be dealt with | street, London. 


according to law! What nonsense is this! LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 


If the offence be a political one, no Jury will . . . . 
“yr ¥ ived from A : 
condemn them ; and if it be a mere matter of | at GS, a pound, 2 hag merce 


Ss * 
correctional police, how curious a spectacle it | about two months ago. For instruc- 
will be to see one thousand of the bravest and! _ tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
most virtuous citizeus prosecuted hy the Go-| for rearing the plants, for making 
vernment of Louis-Philippe, for having worn plantatious of them, for preparing 


a nativual decoration conferred on them by ; 
thirty-three millions of freemen, because they| the land to receive them, for the 


had not first taken a regal and a mouarchical after cultivation, for the pruning, 
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and for the application of the tim- 
ber; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Timber 
Trees axv Unpenwoop. 8vo. 14s. 
SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 1Olbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50\bs.91d. a pound; any quantity above 
BOlbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100lbs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
i have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
triend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 





Skeps. 
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the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.—The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so good and true. [ 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the wav 
through, tne greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.—This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best of 
the kind. 


The plants were raised from seed | COBBETI’S CORN.—Having to quit 


given me by Mr. Peppercorn (of| 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1893. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
Fi ynts (for use) in my garcen every 
ly, fs bat, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
.ct nole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
SF seed upon 13 acres of land. I[ 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that I war- 
rant this seed as being perfecily true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. Any 
quantity under 10lb., 74d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50lb., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also growed 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before 








my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, I 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The Tom Trr has said, that it is “a 
complete -failure,” aud a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
** for a hog to eat, though T want the 
“poor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that I 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. The 
great use of this corn is to the labour- 
ers. On ten rods of ground Lhave, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fat a pig of seven or eight score. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that | have always viewed 


' this corn as of the greatest impor- 


tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
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see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner, The 
thing to do is to distribute a littie 
seed amongst the labourers. In the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, | 
gave them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wilts, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 
sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, | will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
each ear of corn. I seLL THE CORN 
AT MY SHOP IN Bo.tt-court, aT Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE BARS, SIX IN 
nouMBER ; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it; at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Trearise on Cos- 
BETT's Corn. 





Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, May 6, 1831. 

INSOLVENTS. 
MACLACHLAN J., and D. Macintyre, Sun- 
court, Cornhill, merchants. 
VANDERSTEEN, J, London-road, tinman, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
SPURRIER, W. J., Poole, merchaut- 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
WHITFIELD, R., Acre-lane, Brixton, Ame- 
rican- merchant, 


BANKRUPTS. 

CHRISTIE, A., Sheffield, engineer. 
DAVIES, R., Little Pulteney-street, broker, 
DEANE, M. W., George-street, Richmond, 
Surrey, tea-dealer. 

FULLER, J , Swansea, Glamorgansh., tailor. 
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| HARRISON, W., Pickering Mareshes, York- 
shire, horse-dealer, 

HAST, W., Vine-street, Minories, merehant. 

KING, C., Ipswich, Suffolk, inn-keeper. 

KNIBB, J., Worcester, bookseller, 

LANSDOWN, T. P., Clutton, Somersetshire, 
victualler. 

LEYLAN})),H., Ashton, Lancashire, maltster- 

MEYER, J. F., Poland-street, Oxford-street, 
victualler, 

READ, O. E., Kingston-upon-Hull, draper. 

ROBINSON, T., Auchor and Hope-ailey, St. 
George’s-in-the- East, tallow -chandler. 

SANSUM, J., Gravel-lane, Southwark, vic- 
tualler. 

SEAGELL, J., Beckingham, Kent, vietualler. 

SHARPE, R., Budge-row, iroumonger, 

WILLIAMS, J., Stepney, victualler. 





Tugspay, May 10, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 
SONGHURST, R., Budge-row, Watling-st., 
box and packing case- maker. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

CROW, T.S., Garnault-place, Clerkenwell, 
dairymen, and Tysoe-street, Clerkenwell, 
slater, 

BANKRUPTS. 

BOWKER, J., Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
tavern- keeper. 

COCK, S. B., Tooley-street, Southwark, pro- 
vision-merchant, 

COCKILL, T., Littletown, Yorkshire, dyer. 

COPPING, G.,'Tharston, Norfolk ,cordwainer, 

DUNCAN, W., Gainsborough, Lincoinshire, 
cooper, 

GWILLIAM, G., Bristol, soap-boiler. 

LOWE, J., Chetwynd Aston, Shropshire, 
maitster. 

MORTON, M., Kermingham,Cheshire,dealer. 

RICKABY, C., Great Sutfolk-street; South- 
wark, cheesemonger. 

ROGERS, W., Leamington- Priors, Warwick- 
shire, victualler, 

TAYLOR, R., Bristol, builder. 

WISWOULD, L., and W. Duncan, Gains- 
borough, Liucolushire, carriers. 

WISWOULD, L., Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, gun- maker. 





LONDON. MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-ExcuanGr, May 9.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of 
Evglish wheat, barley, pulse, and English 
aod foreign seeds, have been very limited ; of 
foreign wheat great; of foreign barley, Eu- 
glish, Irish, and foreign oats, Evglish malt, 
and English, Irish, and foreign flour, good. 
‘This day’s market was rather thinly attended 





both by Loudon-amd country buyers, particu- 
larly the latter, Beaus, and very five maliing 
barley, fully supported last week’s prices; 
but the? trade was, otherwise, exeeedingly 
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duil, 
ata depression of full 2s.; oats about Is. per 
quarter. In the nominal currency of malt, | 
flour, or seeds, no alteration has taken place, | 
except in rapeseed, which is quoted consider | 
ably lower than on this day se’nnight; but} 
the prevailing opinion is, that if extensive 
sales could be effected, a considerable abate- | 
ment would, in each of these articies, be sub- 
mitted to. 

















WER... cocccccccccccccesce GO. t0 68a, 
Rye ..cccccoccces eescccces 385, to 425, 
Barley .....+- eereeeeeeees 205. to 32s, 
_. rrr ccccasee cate 02 OG, 

Peas, White .ccccccccccce 38% to 40s, 
BeMsES cccccccccess Shas t0 4On 

Grey .ccccerecceecre Sls, to SAMs, 

Beans, Small .....-.ccceee- 408. to 48s. 
PE snthinedane .ee 36s, to 40s, 

Oats, Potatoe ...... eccccce 248. to 338, 
=== Poland ....cccocecsee 278. to SIs. 
PE v6 cts tagmanien - 23s. to 28s, 
Flour, per sack cosseess DDS. to 605, 

PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 45s. per ewt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 44s. 

Pork, India, new., 122s. Od. to 125s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s.0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 76s. to 86s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....76s. to 86s. 

Cork ......80s. to 86s. 

Limerick .. 94s. to 46s. 
Waterford 74s. to 78s. 

Dublin ....78s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire ....56s. to 80s. 

— Gloucester, Double, , 54s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..38s. to 42s. 














oe 








—— Edam... .- 46s. to 50s. 
—-— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s. 
Hams, Irish,... ....50s. to 60s. 


SMITHFIELD—May 9. 

This day’s supply of beasts, sheep, and 
lambs, was limited; of calves and porkers 
tolerably good. Each kind of meat met with 
a brisk sale ; mutton at an advance of about 
2d. per stone; beef, lamb, and pork, at fully 
—veal at barely—Friday’s quotations. Beasts, 
2,256 ; sheep, 16,330; calves, 138; pigs, 140. 


THE FUNDS, 
3 per Cent, Fri. ow Mon. |Tues.| Wed.'Thur. 
Cons, ‘Ann og 804) 814] 81 | 225 624| 225 














MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 15. 
The supplies are large this week. The 


best samples maintain Monday’s prices, all 
other sorts are lower, 


Marxers.—ApverTisemMeEnNT. 


With wheat, inferior barley, and peas | 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 

This day, with Engravings, price 5s., 
RCANA OF SCIENCE, and ANNUAL 
REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS, 

for 1831. 

“The Arcana of Art and Science is the 
fourth volume of a little work of the most 
useful and entertaining description. Every 
description of discovery, invention, experi- 
meut, receipt, observation, or memorandum 
of a remarkable occurrence in nature or art 
during the year, is here recorded, briefly, but 
clearly. It, in fact, is the very essence or 
extract of the scientific pursuits of the whole 
world for one year. All this is to be had for 
five shillings.”—Spectator, April 23. 

Printed for Jonn Limairp, 143, Strand. Of 
whom may be had the volumes for the three 
preceding years. 





FOR ALL FAMILIES. 
Just Published, Price 5s., 
ore. MANUAL AND 
GUIDE, 
With upwards of One ‘Thousand New and 
Approved Reccipts,, arranged and adapted for 
Families and all Classes of Servants. 

‘*We shall recommend this book every 
where, if it were only for the sake of the ex- 
cellent suggestions on the ‘self-improvement’ 
of house servants,”"—Gardener’s Magazine, 
June, 1830. 

**It should find a place in the kitchen 
or servants’-hall of those who desire to blend 
comfort with elegance, and prudence with 
luxury.’’—New Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1831. 

‘* This book contains a mass of information 
that cannot fail to be useful in the conduct of 
household a‘fairs.”—Atlas, May 22. 

‘No Servant should be without it,”— 
Morning Advertiser, April 27. 

J. Limpirn, 143, Strand, London, and 
all Booksellers. 


cloth, 
SERVANT’S 





CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 


ow AND CO., Tailors and Drapers, 
KS No. 93, Fleet- street ; beg to inform the 
public that, as they neughetnee the whole of 
their Woollen goods, they make 

A Saxony Cloth Coat for ........+. 212 6 


Ditto, Kerseymere Trowsers.... 1 5 6 
Ditto, ditto, Waistcoat... 012 0 


Being, for a whole Suit, only .... 4.10 0 
Petersham Beaver Great Coats .... 215 0 
Talma Cloaks of Superfine Cloth... 3 0 0 
A Suit of Livery. cccoee 4 0 @ 

And every other article in the trade propor- 
tionably cheap ! 

Observe that their Shop i is 93, Fleet-street. 


eeeeeeeeee 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 








published by him, at1ll, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 



































SATURDAY, May 21, 1831. 








| members in proportion to the amount 
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‘of its property. 
have escaped the notice of Lord Grey, 
that he was giving five members to 


It must, therefore, 


Hampshire, the gross yearly rental of 


which at the time when the last return 


was made, was 1,130,951 1.,while he was 


| giving only four members to Lincolnshire, 
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ALTERATIONS 


IN 
| 


THE REFORM BILL. | 


Bolt-Court, 17th May, 1831. 

Ir being now clear that this bill will 
be carried, it is desirable that the errors 
in it should be corrected. It bears on 
the very face of it the marks of Aurry | 
as to its details ; and not once out of one 
thousand times is a thing done in a hurry 
well done, especially if it consist of 
many particulars or items. The prin- | 
ciple of a measure may be perfectly | 
good, as that of this bill is; and yet, if 
the details be inconsistent with the) 
principle, the bill may be, on the whole, 
bad. [I do not say that this is the case 
here ; for there is so much good in the, 
destruction of the holes of corruption, | 
that, if it did nothing but that, I should 
applaud the bill, and support it (as I 
have done this bill) with all my might. | 
Yet, as there are errors in the details, 
as the Ministers themselves say this, it | 
is now the proper time to suggest al-_ 
terations. ‘Lhe disfranchisement of the | 
infamous boroughs, the extension of | 
the suffrage, and the cutting off of | 


the corrupt out-voters, constitute the} 
PRINCIPLE of the bill. But the whole | 


number of members, and the distribution | 
of those members, form a part of the 
details ; an important part indeed, and, 
therefore, worthy of particular attention. 
The basis of the representation is stated 
to be PROPERTY. Now, this being 





the case, though every man cannot have 
votes in proportion to the amount of 





his property, every COUNTY may have 


the rental of which was 2,061,8312. 


This must have escaped his notice. But 


the same remark applies to Devon, 
Essex, Gloucester, Kent, Norfolk, 
Northumberland, Somerset, Wilts, York, 
and some others, though to these others 
less forcibly. In short, the distribution 
of county members must have a complete 
revision, or there will be a splitting up 
amongst the reformers themselves ; for, 
never will Sir William Ingitby, for 
instance, suffer to pass unopposed a bill, 
which shall give as many members to 
Shropshire or to Chester as to Lincoln- 
shire, when each has a rental (and, of 
course, a taxation) only just ha/f in 
amount to the rental and taxation of 
Lincolnshire. It is not necessary to 
reduce all to rules of arithmetic. It 
would be ungracious to take away 
county members from Bedford, Hun- 
tingdon, Monmouth, Rutland and West- 
moreland ; and the nation would not 
like to see itdone. The twelve counties 
of Wales are worth only just as much as 
Lincolnshire, and not much more than 
either of the counties of Devon or 
Somerset. Yet, nobody would desire 
to see any of the members taken away 
from the Welsh counties. 

In order to show what the proportions 
would be, 1 will insert here the names 
of the counties, their rentals, and the 
number of members that each ought to 
have, if Hampshire have five members. 
It will be seen, that the counties of 
Lancaster, Middlesex, Surrey and York, 
have very few allotted them in propor 
tion to their rental; but, the cause of 
that [shall explain ; and I have already 
given a reason for leaving the small 
English counties and the Welsh counties 
With their present number of mer.cers. 
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anion Rental. [Members | “Hester three Members instead of four, 
make that the standard whereon to 
calculate, and you will have much about 
Sermencereessee it se 's08 : the number that the Ministers have pro- 
DIP Me saveewie es 644,129 3 | posed to have. 
Cambridge ......... 655,220 3 If 190 be given to counties to be 
Chester ..e.++-..2++ | 1,085,063 4 chosen by freeholders, copyholders, 
psa eae ee" 7 045 . and independent lease-holders, there 
psa ou 887,659 4 | will be, for England and Wales, 323 to 
Devdn ceseceeseeee | 15897,515 8 |be chosen by the ten-pound house- 
Bereet ce vesoen cove prey 84 : | holders in towns. And now, as to the 
renee *s php os ‘distribution of these. It does, to be 
aa i a ob , eens : sure, seem Sesion that a law 
Hampshire ........ | 1,130,951 5 |should become permanent that gives 
Hereford .......... 604,604 2 |\to Reiyate two Members, or even 
Hertford ......+.... peal | 2 lone Member, when Westminster is 
ee sererses | 64a 179 | + |to be left with two; and when 
Daueaster.......... | 3;097,774 | 4 |Manchester is to have but two! 
Beicester........... 902,217 | 4 | Reigate is a poor little village, though 
Lincoln ....++.00++ meg | 9 |called a market town. There is many 
 vaeaaee pneeeras i. co . an alley in Westminster, surpassing in 
Norfolk............ | 1,540,952 | 7° |rental the town of Reigate. If an- 
Northampton ....... 942,161 | 4 | tiquity, usage, charter, were to have any 
ememertend — a - weight, the bill would be all wrong, a 
pte prrRenpens | 943°147. | 3 |Mass of injustice and violence. But 
Muth. -.......... 133.487 | 2 | these are to‘have no weight ; no weight 
Salop.............. | 1,037,988 | 4 | they ought; and jnally no weight they 
Somerset ..........+ 1,900,651 | 8 |will have. The Ministers are forming 
ar peanrensreys qed ee : |& new species of constituency ; and, as 
Surrey............. | 1,579,172 3 | they have taken the basis of property, 
IE ntti otdbnaies 915,348 4 |upon that basis they ought te proceed 
Warwick ........,. | 1,236,726 | 5 /as nearlyas they can. ‘The fair way is, 
aan tees , eon > | then, to take the rental of each county, 
Wesente:......... "799.605 | 3 | and to give to each county, on the 
Waals. ccewcisecces,, | 4007990 10 | whole, a number of Members in pro- 
Principality of Wales | 2,153,801 12 |portion to its rental, first, however, 
— |setting the small English counties and 
'the Welsh counties. aside, and leaving 





wietaliaas ; ‘them with their present coukty Mem- 
. What t” the good fellows in the! pers, _ Proceeding upon this prineiple, 
Northern Hives will exclaim, “190 | there would be about eleven Members 
county Members ; all the enemies of | for every annual million of ‘rental. Of 
cheap bread!" My good fellows, if I course, Hampshire would have 11, 
thought that such would be the result ; | Lincolnshire 22, Somerset 21, Berk- 
nay, if | were not sure that the contrary | shire 6, Glocestershire 14, Wiltshire 15, 
would be the result; if I were not sure| and so on. Then, we take Hampshire, 
of this, never should this proposition | for instance, and, first, out of theeleven, 
come forth from me. But, reserving | we have five county Members; then 
a point for by-and-by, it is only} jook at the towns, looking at the rental 
‘Me ee ae I have given, five | of the towns, take the six principal places 

=r ers for Hampshire being the given) an.) give one Member to each, without 
basis. ‘The calculation has not been! the Smallest regard to any privilege 


daken in fractions; but it is near enough | herete 
te correctness. If it be thought desirable 
to have less. county Members, 


yfore possessed by any of them. 
2*€ | This would be really and truly proceed- 
BIV¢ | ing upon the basis of property, It 
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would not be arithmetically eorrect ; 
for that. would require the very great 
town of Portsmouth (including Portsea) 
to have more of representation than 
Winchester ; but it would be coming 
near enough; it would satisfy all but 
impotent cavillers. I have not the re- 
turns at hand, but I should suppose the 
six principal towns to be Portsinouth 
and Portsea, Gosport, Southampton, 
Winchester, Andover, and Lymington ; 
and this would diffuse the Members all 
over the county very fairly. In the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, and York, where some 
towns are so immensely large, and the | 
rental of them so great, Members 
should be given to each in proportion | 
to that rental; and, probably, Bir- | 
mingham would have four or five’ 
Members out of twelve, that would. 
form the proportion of the county. 


gard to the apportionment of the Mem- 
bers, or, rather, the distribution of the 
513 Members amongst the counties. 


rule of arithmetical calculation, and, of 


course, give to every county a number. 


of Members in proportion to its rental, 


figures, that Middlesex would have 
about 60 Members, Lancaster 30, York 
47, and Surrey 15. Justice forbids 
this ; for though the rental of Middle- | 
gex is 5,595,536/.,, it is not a real and | 
permanent rental ; it is not a sum) 


arising out of the resources of the | 


country ; it arises, in great part, from | 
the temporary and uncertain residence 
of persons whose homes are elsewhere ; 
from the influx of foreigners; from the 





not solid, private property, strict] 
speaking’; but depend upon the public 
contributions : it is a fic/itéousrental, oc- 
casioned by the loss of the creative 
millions of the country. 

Surrey partakes greatly of the sime 
quality; and though Laneashire and 
Yorkshire are not to be looked upon if 
the same light, a considerable part of 
their rentals do not arise from permanent 
property. The rental is dependent oh 
various contingencies. These counties 
ought not, therefore, to have a numbér 
of members proportioned to rental. 
Perhaps, if Middlesex had 25, Lan- 
cashire 25, and Yorkshire (great in 


|agrieulture as well as in manufactures) 


30, that would be as nearly just as 
‘need be. From these counties there 
would be, then, about fifty-seven mem- 
hers deducted, to be divided amongst 


‘the principal towns of the other counties. 
Now, there is an exception with re- | 


Hampshire would then have twelve 
members in the whole, and Portsmouth 
and Portsea might have two instead of 


one. 
For, if we were to adhere strictly to the | 


Now, I do not pretend to give this 
as a complete scheme; but of this I 
am sure, that there must be some alter- 


‘ation in the distribution of the elective 
you will perceive, by looking at the. 


power. To lay down property as the 
basis, and to fly off at once, and resolve 
to disfranchise no town having 4,000 
_ people init,and to leave without members 
seores of towns with more than 4,000 
people in each, is a thing that would 
/not have been done, a thing that could 
not have been done, if there had been 
time to think about the matter. Howe 
ever, let the reader clearly understand, 
that, for my part, I will never cavil 
at the bill, thowgh none of these altera- 


court, the public offices, and from this | tions take place: it contains so much 


being the grand resort of people living | 


on the taxes ; it is a spot for consuming | 


and destroying, and not for creating : it | 
is a place for dissipating the wealth of | 
the nation, and the means of paying the 
rental is drawn away from its natural 
creative resting-place. It is a mere 
wen, doing, in its present state, infinite 
mischief to the country. The endless 


rows of new houses, stretched out in 
every direction, are created by the 
taxes, and by the taxes alone; they are 





good, that I shall always receive it asa 
real blessing ; and I do most earnestly 
beseech all my readers never to give 
countenance to any petition, or other 
document, urging even these alterations 
that IL have here suggested; 1 beseeeh 
them to give their cordial support to 
the bill, if there be (as I trust there 
will be) no change in the great princi- 
ples of it; I beseech them not to suffer 
themselves to be divided by the craft 
and tricks of the boroughmongers; I 
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beseech them to remain unshaken, 
being assured that this measure will 
give justice to us all, and will give it 
us in peace; and that is a thing which 
1 hardly dared to hope for, When) 
people used to ask Masor Carrwaricut, | 
whether a reform could possibly be ac- 
complished without civil strife and all its 
horrid consequences, his answer always 
was: “ Let us do our duty, and leave 
the rest to God.” If he were alive now ; 
if he were now to behold the sensible, 
the resolute conduct of the country peo- 
ple, he would certainly die with joy. 
And now, afew words to the good 
fellows in the North, who are afraid of 
so many county Members, and who have | 
been told by THE LIAR (for, like} 
THE DEVIL, there is but ONE of the 
sort in the world), that the ten-pound 
voters will be the allies of the aristo- 
cracy to keep down the working peuple, | 
and that they are so intended to be; 
these good fellows in the North let me | 
beseech to consider, that the ten-pound | 
voters, the copyholders and the lease- 
holders have kindred as wellas other 
people ; that their brothers, fathers, chil- 
dren and relations, and friends must, for | 
the greater part, be working peopie : | 
and will they, then, form an alliance 
with the aristocracy against their own 
flesh and blood? ‘There needs no more 
to be said on this subject, except that by 
so allying themselves, they must prove 
that they hate even their own interest 
and happiness ; that they must want fo | 
be robbed of their earnings. My good 
fellows, THE LIAR must make you 
believe this, before you can believe that 
these new voters will side with the aris- 
tocracy against the working people. 
But THE LIAR has told you that if 
this bill pass there will be a perpetua! | 
Corn Bill, and yet he has voted for this 
bill, and makes a merit of that vote. 
However, why should it cause a perpe- | 
tual Corn Bill?) This the piece of | 
senseless brass never tells you. Why| 
is there a Corn Bill? because, if there 
were none, and the present taxes were to 
remain, the land of England could not 
be cultivated; and for whom then 
would you have to make articles of 
dress? I have always been an enemy | 
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of the Corn Bill ; but never, like this 


great, hulky, stupid, malignant oaf, 


called out for the repeal of it, until the 
faxes were in great part taken off, know- 
ing, as I do, that to keep the ports open 
fur corn, and to compel the land to 
keep the poor and pay its taxes at the 
same time, must totally destroy the 
agriculture, and that, if that be destroy- 
ed, all of us must be ruined, and you 
amongst the very first. This great 
oaf knows nothing, except how to 
LIE; if he did, he would know that 


jthe land of England, the present- en- 


closed land, is capable of producing 
more than corn enough for us; that it 
used to do this before the horrid taxing 
system became so abominable, and used 
to export corn besides; that the land is 
now not half cultivated, because the 
taxes take away the means of paying 
the labourers for working sufficiently 
on the land; all these things are noto- 
rious, and it is notorious that the Corn 
Bill was passed to enable the farmers to 


‘pay the taxes and the rents, without 


which rents the landlords could not pay 
their taxes. But if the taxes were re- 
moved, there would need no Corn Bill, 
and there would need no buying of corn 
of foreigners; for we should have 
enough, and you would have more cus- 
tomers in the agricultural people; 
where a labourer’s wife now gets one 
gown she would get two; and should 
you not be better pleased to see your 
own country people have the clothes, 
than to see them on the backs of fo- 
reigners ? If you would not, your minds 
must be strangely constituted. 

You are so given to look upon fo- 
reign trade as every thing, and home 
trade as nothing, that it is very hard to 
get you to listen patiently to what one 
says on the subject; but you ought to 
huow,that of the munufactured goods 
of Great Britain only one-fourth part 
was ever exported. Now then, suppose, 
for instance, a Frenchman to bring a 
quarter of wheat from France, sell it 
for two pounds, and carry home the 
money; would it not be better for 
yet that a Wiltshire farmer should 
supply you with the quarter of wheat, 
und keep the forty shillixgs here in 
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England, where some of it might go in 
your goods ? But suppose the French- 
man bought English goods of various 
sorts with the money, would it not be 
better for the goods to go into Wilt- 
shire? Would it not be better for us 
all? Suppose all the money, in both 
cases, to be laid out in cloth, would you 
not rather see the cloth on English 
backs than on French backs? Sup- 
pose the French made cloth better than 
you and cheaper, would you not grum- 
ble if the English farmers were per- 
mitted to bring in French cloths, while 
you were starving ? 

In Belgium they make good beer. 
Suppose they could send beer to Lon- 
don, and offer to sell it for a penny a pot, 
while our people sell theirs for three- 
pence a pot, and suppose (which would 
be the case) the custom-house officers 
to prevent them. Would you not 
grumble most grievously at this? Oh! 
no ; for that would not be fair; because 
our people have to pay faxes on the 
malt and hops. And, has not our farmer 
to pay tares on his wheat? Land-tax, 
assesse!-tax, poor-tax, road -tax, county- 
tax, church-tax, parson’s-tax? Get the 
taxes taken off the malt and the hops, 
and our beer-sellers can sell beer as cheap 
as the Belgians, and cheaper too: get the 
farmer’s taxes taken off, and he can sell 


wheat as cheap as the Germans, and | 


cheaper too. Lut, while the taxes re- 
maiz on the wheat, the foreign wheat 
must not come without any tax at all. 
This is asking for an tmpossibility : it is 
a thing that cannot be; and it is be- 
neath men of sense to expect it. It is 
well. enough for a great brazen brute 
like THE LIAR to go about the coun- 
try with such stuff in his mouth ; but it 
is disgraceful for men of sense to huzza 
the roaring thing. 

The taxes must be taken off first, 
and then there will be no need of a 
corn-bill. A reform of the parliament, 
agreeably to the bill, will take off these 
taxes from the farmer; and yet THE 
LIAR tells you, that this bill will make 
a perpetual corn-bili! And now as to 
the county-members. You have it al- 
ways running in your heads, that the 
country people have neither sense nor 


courage ; that they are a set of slaves 
that neither know nor cure anything 
about their rights ; and this, indeed, is 
the character which THE LIAR has 
always given them. Have they now 
proved ‘THE LIAR’S words to be true? 
Look at their conduct, masters and men 
too! To whom do we owe these 
election triumphs over the borough- 
mongers? Jowhom, indeed, do we owe 
the Reform- Bill itself? To many indi- 
viduals are we indebted ; we owe a good 
deal to Lorp Grey, and I hope we 
shall always acknowledge it; all have 
acted well their part; but, than to all 
others in this great work we owe more 
to the smock-frocks and nailed shoes. 
And, my good fellows, do you ima- 


gine that the country people, who have 


shown such sense and spirit, will, all at 
once, become fools and cowards, and 
will elect men to keep them and you in 
slavery? They do not put their hand 
to the plough, and then turn back. Do 
you not perceive that the bill will 
greatly augment the number of voters 
in the counties ; do you not perceive 
that a large part of the freeholders and 
copy and lease-holders are closely con- 
nected with the labourers ; and do you 





not perceive, that the influence of the la- 
| bourers will be felt in elections under this 
‘bill? What danger is there, then ? For my 
part, who wish to take from the aristo- 
cracy every atom of influence in elec- 
tions, I should like the thing full as well 
if there were none but county Members. 
It is a most erroneous notion, that the 
country people are ignorant on the sub- 
ject of political rights, and that they are 
to be led to the poll like horses. They 
understand the matter well, they are 
more stubborn than towns- people in ad- 
hering to their rights, and much more 
difficult to deceive and cajole. See, in 
another part of this paper, what a re- 
ception THE LIAR met with from the 
smock-frocks in Somersetshire, com- 
pared with his reception at Preston, 
Bolton, and Manchester! To be sure, 
nothing but mere wanton boys and 
idlers did he find to huzza him in these 
towns; but not even these could hy 
find to do it in Somersetshire. 





I pray you think rightly upon this 
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subject, and I address this to rich as 
well as to poor amongst you. It is the 
policy of a bad Government to set dif- 
ferent classes together hy the ears; to 
talk of this interest and that interest, 
and to keep down the whole by taking 
va with the classes alternately. Why, 
n the Uunited States, all are county 
Members. The people vote by counties ; 
there are no Members for towns or 
cities. 
the land, or any other interest. It is 
the whole people to be represented and 
have their well-being provided for, and 
not a parcel of conlending interests, each 
looking at the other with an eye of 
jealousy, and almost of hostility. 1 
hate to hear people talk about the 
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slaughtered, rather than sink -into that 
nothingness to which nature has doomed 
him. When our enemies were strong ; 
when they set us at defiance; when 
they treated our supplications with de- 
rision; when, in answer to our just 





No talk about the interest of 


jclaims, they shook the halter in. our 
|face, and rattled in our ears the keys of 
the dungeon, then the language of exe- 
cration and of revenge became us ; but 
now, while we firmly resolve to have 
full justice, it becomes us to exercise as 
much forbearance as is compatible with 
the securing of that justice. A great 
and general change in the affairs of our 
country must take place, and let us re- 
solve that it shall be effected without 





‘a blemish 
“landed interest,” the “ agricultural | country. 


on the character of that 
Let history have to record of 


class.” Why, the land is the country,|us, that, after many years of ill-treat- 
isit not? ‘ Class” in their silly teeth!) ment, we, by our good sense and our 
It is the people of the country; for! courage, regained the rights which our 
though there are great numbers of fathers had bequeathed us; that we 
manufacturers, what are they compared ‘renovated our country, made it again 
with the whole of those who own, who|the envy of the world, and that, during 
occupy, who till the land, and who pre-| the whole of the arduous struggle, and 


pare the tools and make the buildings 
for the land? And as to influence in 


throughout all the conflict of passious 
engendered by that struggle, mot one 


the country, who is to have it if its|dropof English blood, shed by our hands, 


owners have it not? Have it they not 
in America, pray? True, many, and 
even a great part ef those of England, 
have most basely abused their influence ; 
they have most scandalously prostituted 
it to their own filthy purposes ; but still 
there must be landholders: if you could 
destroy the present race, another must 
instantly spring up. No community 
can exist without such a race of men; 
and, therefore, any general railing 
against them as a body to be gotten rid 
of is nonsense. 

We are in a storm: steady! steady ! 
is the word. Let us get justice for the 
future, and leave, for the past, ven- 
geance to God. Let us, above all 
things, not encourage our enemies by 
our divisions ; let us turn with scorn 
and indignation from the lump of bare 
brass, brass and nothing else, that would 
persona a man to hate his neighbours 

ecause they are to vote at elections 
and he is not. Be assured that the 


wretch who could make an attempt to 
do this would see half the nation 


| 








ever stained the ground. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





STATE OF IRELAND. 


We read of horrid murders in tre- 
land; we read of the T'ransportation- 
without-trial-by-jury Act being put in 
force; we read most dreadful denun- 
ciations against the criminals; let us 
also read the following, and make a 
remark or two on it. 


Copy of a Memorial of the Central Committee 
of the County of Mayo, appointed by the 
London Committee, for the Relief of the 
Poor. 

** To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
Governor of Ireland. 

* Nothing but the imperious claims of dis- 
tress, too intense and extensive to be trifled 
with, could induce us to call again your Ex- 
cellency’s attention to the melancholy subject 
which has already, in various shapes, been 
submitted to the Legislature, as well as his 
Majesty’s Goverumeut. We had, generally, 
a strong conviction of the prevalence of great 
distress in various districts, which vould be 
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denied only by those wlio would close their 
ears against uninspeachable testimony, and 
their eyes against seenes'of rare and unex- 
ampled suffering. We did hope, however, 
that the calamity might not have been ea- 
tirely as appalling as it was represented. 


*¢ Bat the first meeting of our Committee 
has entirely dissipated those flattering hopes. , 
The state of the people in the various districts 
of Mayo was patieutly and dispassionately 
considered: Instead of indefinite representa- 
tions of distress, to which we resolved not to 
listen, we have been furnished with an accu- | 
rate census of the inhabitants of many dis- | 
tricts, together with the quautity of provisions | 
with which they were supplied; and the most | 
stubborn unbelievers iu the present public. 
calamity may be furnished with adequate | 
Proofs of its: trath. 


“On summing up the amount of those | 
various items of human wretcheduess, we | 
must solemnly avow to your Excellency that | 
we couki not contemplate the result without | 
trembling for the awful consequences, Were | 
We then to withhold our conviction from the 
Government, we feel that, with the know- | 
ledge we possess of the imminent peril to! 
which they are exposed, we should incur a} 
serious responsibility for the lives of his Majes- | 


ty’s subjects. 


**Let us therefore be permitted to assure 
yonr Excellency that, unless speedy relief be 
admimistered, on a:large scale, thousands i 
the distressed districts mus: perish of starvation. 
This is not the language of exaggeration ;— | 
the melaucholy data on which it is: founded 
are before us, and accessible to every one. 





** We implore the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the present.awful crisis; which can- 
not brook delay. Before any permaneut 
measures are adopted against the recurrence 
of this frightful epidemic, we crave your Ex- 
cellency’s interposition in favour of the present 
generation, otherwise, ere the slow tide of 
legislative improvement shall have reached 
these remoie districts, hunger shall have done 
its work of desolation, and numbers of the in- 
habitants of entire parishes have been swept 
away. 

*€ Your Excellency may have observed suffi- 
cient evidence of the resuvurces that this 
country pussesses, at every step-of your pro- 
gtess, Hence, iv thoseidistricts where landed 
security could not be procured for the public 
money, its outlay would soon be repaid by the! 
increase of therevenue. Independently, how- 
ever, of such prospective advantages to the 
state, we hope the people will not apply in 
vain toa paternalGovernment. Much as it 





values schemes of commercial improvement, 
it valaes the lives: of his Mujesty’s subjects 
More ; avid we sincerely trust that, in the pre- | 
sent awfal crisis, it will vot sufferia few thow | 
sand pounds to be weighed in the opposite’! : 
scale against the very existence of many thou- try; 
sands of his Mitjestg’s people ! ' 
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never’ diéumed of atry | thimg’ so 





Signed b 
“ The Marquis of Suico; + 
Rev. Sir Francis Lyxcn Biosse, Bart. 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE.. 
Rev. Bernarp Burke, P. P. and VicamGen. 
ALEXANDER GLENDINING, Esq. 


** Dated Castlebar, 21st April 1831.”’ 
The foilowing is an extract of a Letterfrom 


| the Secretary to the Committee :— 


“¢ Newport, Co. Mayo, 22d April, 1831."*' 

“This district comprises the different 
parishes of Barrishoole; Achil, Ballycroy; and 
Glanfresk. The poverty, particularly in Rurgi- 
shoole, is indescribable, Had the poor either 
money or means, they could get.potatoes in 
Castlebar Market; but, unfortanately they 
have neither. Inthe parish of Newport there 
are daily about: 400 persons employed in 
making roads half the week, and 400 the other 
half. I am constantly occupied ‘in arranging 
them. But how does the case stand? ft is, 
that instead of 400 every morning; there ate 
sometimes a thousand looking for work, and 
mauy actually force themselves in, saying, 
they must get work or die. 

‘“* The scene here for the last two or three 
days has been truly afflicting ; the poor crea- 
tures kept moving about with despair in their 
lwoks. This morniug how altered! froar the 
tops of the hills a vessel was. seen making for 
this harbour; she brings to our great’ joy, 
cargo of potatoes, ordeted here by‘ the London 


| Committee ; may God shower dowr: blessings. on 


them; bow’ many creatures ere to-morrow 
morning will be relieved from the crawings of 
hunger!” 


The labourers of England: were: fast 
approaching to this horrible state! And, 
niind, while this is the state of ‘Ireland, 
there are undreds of tuns.of Irish bacon 
and butter in Euylard; and: thousands 
of Trish hegs and: sheep coming: over 
dei/y! Was any thing. like this -ever 
heard of before in the-world?) And yet 
the Irish vagabonds-of absentées protest 
against’pvorlaws for Ireland+ H @mre- 
formed parliament do not compel them 
to have the poor-lhaws, that parliament 
will merit and will receive: execrition. 
This is: one of the great things: for 
which reform is wanted; and, if reform 
do not: produce it, then: some: terrible 
convulsion must come: Only think; a 
cargoe of the accursed root’sent from 
London to keep from dying with starva- 
tion the ‘people of a- country which fils 
Londen with: bkeon and: butteh, aad 
Lancashire with bread, efgs, and poul- 
besides bacon and butter? Romane 


‘reakly 
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horrible as this. Ah! I do thank God, 
that Englishmen would not live upon 
potatoes. ‘ We will not live upon po- 


that the pensioners are to have no further 
claim to their pensions. ;, 
Now I do not know that this statement 


“tatoes! We will not live upon po-/| tstrue; but if it be true it is another of the 
“tatoes!” And they do not live upon| things, another of those many thousands 


potatoes. But, the Irish are too happy | 


to get the accursed root! The accursed 
root is sent them as a blessing. There 
was an Irish vagabond, who, last winter, 
expressed his indignation at the refrac- 
tory conduct of the English labourers, 
when they were “living in such comfort, 
compared with those of Ireland.” Ah! 
vagabond, you will not talk thus in two 
years’ time. There must be an end to 
this: it cannot go on much longer. It 
is for the people of England to choose 
a parliament that shall put an end to 
this dreadful state of things. 





EMIGRATION WORK. 


Ir has been stated in the newspapers, 
and accounts from Chelsea make me be- 
lieve it to be true, that there is an emi- 
gration of military pensioners going on 
from Chelsea, and of the out-penstoners 
too. Ifthese people choose to go away, 
Amen, say I! ‘This is what my (/a- 
bourers proposed to the Parliament, in 
their petition of March, 1830. They 
thought that the whole of the dead- 
weight might be shipped off with ad- 
vantage, and that the people who work 
ought to be suffered to remain. How- 
ever, it is very well for these common 
soldier pensioners to go; for never will 
they work; at most, but one in twenty 
ever earns a half of what he devours. 
But if the newspaper statements be 
true, there is a condition of their emi- 
gration which I deem an act of crying 
injustice to the industrious part of the 
nation. The statement is this: that 
ships are engaged to go, some to Van 
Dremen’s Lanp, and others to the 
Unitep States or America; that the 
pensioners are to go in these ships; that 
the Government is to pay them two 
years’ pension in advance before they 
sail, and another two years’ pension on 
their landing in Van Devil's Land, 
orin the United States of America ; and 








of things, which call aloud to the people 
to take into their own hands, by means 
of honest and diligent representatives, 
the management of their own money. 
But can such a thing be legal even 
now? We will talk of the expediency 
of it by-and-by; but can it be lawful 
thus to expend the people’s money 
without the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament? Can any Paymaster, or 
Commissioner, or any- body else, warrant 
the First Lord of the Treasury in issu- 
ing our money to pay pensions in ad- 
vance? The law authorises the pay- 
ment of a pension; but it authorises 
only the annual payment. If the Mi- 
nistry can take upon themselves, with- 
out any law for the purpose, to pay a 
pack of these fellows in advance, it is 
clear that they can take upon themselves 
to pay other pensioners in advance; 
and as there seems to be some notion 
that the Lord and Lady Pension List 
may possibly be swept away, in a year 
or two, why may not the Ministry pay 
four years’ pension in advance to any 
of their own relations or friends, who 
happen to be upon that List; and if 
four years in advance, why not twenty 
years in advance? This never can be 
legal; I do not say that the thing 
has been done, or is to be done; but 
if it be, it never can be legal. If 
the Ministers can pay four years’ pen- 
sion in advance to Tom Clodpole, the 
late common soldier, why cannot they 
pay four years’, or any number of years’ 
pension in advance to the whole of the 
eight thousand (I think it is) of officers 
on half-pay; and why not pay the 
widows in advance also, and pay every 
widow for a number of years, according 
to the fancy of the paymaster or the 
Minister? In short, do they mean to 
say that it is lawful for them now to 
pay in advance the pension of the 
Countess Dowager of Mornincoron, or 
of Mrs. Fox, or her daughters, or of 
Cannino’s sister? Do they mean to 
say this, and look this nation in the 
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face at the same time? Ani, if they 
allow this to be unlawful, where do 
they find law for paying the above- 
mentioned persons their pay in ad- 
vance? I do not say that the thing is 
done, and I hope that it is not, and that 
it will not be done; but if it be, here 
is work in arrear already cut out for a 
reformed Parliament. Now for the 
expediency of the thing. If these pen- 
sioners be hale and young men, and 
have the use of their limbs, to give 
them a pension at all has been a most 
scandalous thing. The war has been 
over seventeen years. Nobody would 
scarcely be so impudent, so profligate, 
as to give a soldier (unless made a 
cripple in the service) a pension under 
fifteen years’ service; and it formerly 
was twenty years. Fifteen and seven- 
teen make thirty-two; so that, unless 
there has been profligacy enormous in 
the granting of these pensions, the pen- 
sioners must either be crippled or 
blinded, or be, on an average, fifty years 
of age. Go to an actuary, and ask him 
how many years’ purchase such a pen- 
sion is worth; and you will find that, 
upon an average, he would not say that 
they were worth three years’ purchase, 
besides the interest of the money; and, 
besides, upon the eve of having a Par- 
liament to whom it ought to be left to 
decide, with regard to the durability of 
these pensions. 

But this is far from being all. IJf 
the pension be a shilling a day, it 
amounts to eighteen pounds, five shil- 
lings a year; and the four years’ pen- 
sions amount to seventy-seven pounds. 
Suppose a thousand of these pensioners 
to be paid in advance, here are seventy- 
seven thousand pounds, just about equal 
to a year’s poor-rates for the whole of 


the county of Bedford. But what is to | 


become of this money? If taken to 
Van Diemen’s Land, it is very hard to 
conceive how it is ever to do any good 
to those who work and toil and sweat 
to pay taxes in England, out of which 
taxes this money is to be taken; but if 
it go to the United States, then it is 
clearly so much of the earnings of the 


and put into that of the Americans ; just 
so much laid out for the purpose of 
adding to the riches and power of that 
rival country, and for the purpose of 
diminishing the riches and the power 
of England. 

Oh, but you get rid of these men and 
their families; you relieve this country 
from a parcel of women and children 
that would become paupers, and add to 
the surplus population which Peter 
Thimble, who is the great light which 
the Ministers appear to follow, has 
shown to be the only cause of our 
manifold calamities and troubles. Get 
rid of them, do you? You get rid of 
the pension, indeed, by the relinquish- 
ment, which I suppose the pensioner is 
to sign; but, far, indeed, are you from 
getting rid of him; for, what is to 
prevent him when he has landed in the 
United States, and has got the seventy- 
seven pounds in his pocket, from com- 
ing back again immediately, which he 
can do for ten dollars a head for him- 
self and wife, and three dollars for each 
of his children. A man and his family 
can come back at any time for six 
pounds; so that, back they come with 
‘seventy pounds in their pocket, — 
spent one pound in grog to drin 
‘health and success to Peter Thimble. 
Better, then, give the man the seventy- 
seven pounds a year. Ah! says Thim- 
ble, but then he will spend it, and then 
come to the parish. But, Peter, will 
he not spend it after he comes back 
from America? no: he will not; for 
he will spend it there, and then he will 
come back. If you send a thousand of 
them to America, no one out of the 
thousand will ever go to work. They 
will get drunk, and live drunk, and 
their wives will flaunt about in Peel’s 
rotten cottons till every penny is gone. 
\If they get there in the winter, they 
will blaspheme until the month of 
March against the piercing cold wea- 








ther. If they go in the spring, they 


will blaspheme all the summer against 


the sun: man and wife will join in an 


affidavit, if you choose, that the coun- 


| try is not fit for a Christian to live in. 


people of England sent to that country ; | Back they will come, without one sin- 


just so much taken out of our bucket 


gle farthing in their pockets; some 
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Englishman -having, out of charity, paid | them in this respect? And if the Par- 


the American Captain for bringing 
them over. In London or Liverpool 
they land, and to the overseer of the 
parish they immediately go. He passes 
them on to their parish ; and, perhaps, 
here is a charge of ten or fifteen pounds, | 





liament make this adjustment, which it 
must make, or else it will soon be re- 
formed again, what a pretty figure will 
those make who have paid these double 
pensions four years in advance! ‘They 
will then have need of all the profundity 


or more, for the unfortunate parish to} and acuteness of their great master, Peter 
pay. Reproaches upon the head of the; Thimble, to extricate them from their 
gallant old soldier are useless; he and | difficulty. 

his family must be maintained, and| In conclusion, let me take this oppor- 
maintained they will be; and this is!tunity of exhorting the Ministers to 
the result of the profound political | abandon all their projects for getting rid 
philosophy ef Peter Thimble and his) of the people of England. ‘The projects 
desciples. The deed of relinquishment | will fail, to a certainty; and if they 
isca silencer for the gallant Gentleman could succeed, they would only bring 
at. Chelsea; but it is a piece of waste;ruin and disgrace upoa the kingdom. 
paper in the hands of the overseer of What is the spectacle which we now 


the poor. | 

Those who are stupid enough to go 
to.Van Devilman’s land may find it dif- 
ficult to get back again; but old 
saldiers know how to get over difficul- 
ties: they won't be frightened at the 
thought or the sight of the seas: give 
them some grog, and the winds may 
blow and the thunders roll for them; 
in short, they will get back again even 
from that country; buat as for those 
who go to the United States, their expe- 
dition will consist merely of carrying 
seventy-seven pounds each of English 
taxes to be given to the Americans, and 
the having what they themselves call a 
Gnortovus Drunx. 

However, this measure is, as I said 
before, only one of many thousands, 
which, if it be really carried into effect, 
a ‘Reformed Parliament will have to 
overhaul. What! are we to labour here 
like horses, to raise heaps of money to 
be given to these men, that they may 
earry it to foreign lands? Are we to 
toil fer the raising of money to be thus 
bestowed, to be thus paid even before 


behold ! Hardly a sufficiency of la- 
bourers in agriculture to be found; all 
are busy: the higher wages have 
brought them upon the lands, away 
from the infernal stone-pits and crack- 
ing-hammers. While this is the case 
with regard to them, the working peo- 
ple in this great place, who provide the 
articles of luxury, are experiencing, 
though in this best season of the year, 
want of employment most extensive, 
and proportionate suffering; and why? 
because the money detained in . the 
country for wages deducts from the 
quantity of money that came here in 
rents and tithes, and in the purchase of 
luxuries for the employers of the labour- 
ers. Here is a lesson worth a whole 
series of lessons from Peter Maculloch 
and his cousin, Peter Thimble. There 
is no surplus population of working peo- 
ple employed in works of utility : there 
is not a man of them too many; nor a 
woman nor a boy nor a girl too many : 
the surplus population consists of 
placemen, pensioners, men, womenand 
children ; sinecurists, men, women and 





there is any pretence of its being due? | 


children ; grantees of both sexes and of 


Since the time when the amount of/all ages, from Dappy Coxe down to 
these pensions was fixed, money has|the children of Lord Rossuyn: late 
been more than doubled in value. Will foreign ambassadors, late _ consuls, 
a Reformed Parliament be so unjust to | late commissioners, retired clerks of 
i#s constituents as not to restore the| descriptions and numbers infinite; 
equilibriam ; will it be so wieked as not dead-weight men, women and children, 
tomake an equitable adjustment ; will| swallowing up millions a year, not for- 
the-people exact no pledges from their | getting the nice little bunch that we pay 
new {representatives to do justice to! in Hanover, and not forgetting the 
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French and the Dutch that we still pay. | 
I might go on for a whole page ; but | 
here is enough as a specimen; and) 
Peter Thimble, who says that the Go- | 
vernment must be overturned unless 
English ploughmen can be brought 
back to the infernal potatoes, or can be 
sent out of the country; Peter never 
proposes to thin the population of any 
ofthe endless swarms above described. 
Ah! but there will be men that will pro- 
pose to thin those swarms before this 
day two years. And those men will 
have the nation at their back in phalanx 
as firm as the Ministers have it now for 
the.purpose of making the Reform. 





REFORM BILL. 


PROBABLE CONDUCT OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS, 


First, however, a few observations 
with regard to the elections. If, before 
these elections took place, it was ex- 
pected that a great number of those 
who before voted for the second read- 
ing of the bill would, when the danger 
of dissolution was passed, turn about 
and vote against it; if this was sus- 
pected before the elections took place, 
and I. did suspect it, that suspicion 
would be removed, and has been re- 
moved, by the conduct of the people 
during these elections. Who could 
have expected that which we have 
seen? I expected the people to act 
well; I expected them to answer the 
call which the Ministers made upon 
them to bestir themselves; but one 
cannot bring one’s mind to keep pace 
with the people who have been long 
oppressed, and who have risen in all 
their native energy to put an end to 
their oppressions. I expected great 
disinterestedness ; I expected to see 
men break through their trammels, and 
to set self and all selfish considerations 
at defiance; but to see Knarcusu ut in 
Kent, Dickenson in Somersetshire, 
Actanp in Devonshire, Paumer in 
Berkshire,, Cuaruin in Lincolnshire, 
Manners in Leicestershire, Parren in | 
Lancashire, Duncomss in Yorkshire, | 





Egerton in Cheshire, Lord’ Noxroyé 
in Oxfordshire, Stewart in Bedford- 
shire; to see in eleven counties of Eng- 
land the sort of hereditary Members 
drop down, as it were, in a fit of des- 
pair, and not to tender a vote, nor to 
attempt it, is more and far more than I 
could possibly expect. Fremixne in 
Hampshire was, to be sure, a mere 
mushroom in himself; but Hearu- 
core was one of the hereditary Mem- 
bers. The latter did not dare offer 
himself ; and the former did not dare 
go tothe poll. But to see old Bankes ; 
the old fixture of the House of Com- 
mons, to see him beaten in the most 
disgraceful manner, and that, too, by a 
member of the Wetiincton adminis- 
tration, who turned about only about six 
days before the Parliament was. dis- 
solved; to see old Bankes, who for 
more than forty years has been the fa- 
vourite supporter of Pirr and his pro- 
geny ; to see this old money-drawer for 
the British Museum; to see this man 
cast aside for Calcraft, was really too 
much to expect. The putting down of 
Vyvyan is not a trifle, but the turning 
out of Lycon, the pulling down of the 
proud family of Beauchamp, is certainly 
the glory of the cause. Tyrre.t, in 
Essex, is signal, on account of the man. 
whom the people have preferred before’ 
him. To those who fell down in the 
fit, we must add Correre.u, of Here- 
fordshire, and the insufferably proud 
Beaurorts in Gloucestershire. Why,. 
these are things which we could not 
expect; and the good of it is, that 
these things are only a foretaste of that’ 
which is to come. For the people have 
now, in showing their power, their 
sense, and their courage, had but 
one simple object in view, namely, that’ 
of securing the passing of the Reform 
Bill. They have not, in all cases, taken 
the men of their choice ; there was not 
time for that. They seem to have said, 
in every case, “ No matter what he is, 
so that he will vole for the bill.” But 
when they come to choose the men that’ 
are to relieve them from their intolera- 
ble burdens, they will very well canvass 
the characters and abilities of those men. 
They will have new pledges to propose; 
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and they will take special care that 
those whom they intrust with the wel- 
fare of themselves and their children, 
shall be men who will faithfully act up 
to those pledges. It is not to be believed 
that they will select persons recom- 
mended by peers or great landowners, | 
who have an interest different from their | 
own, and whose families have so long 
been maintained out of the public 
money. For this once the relations or 
sons of Lords. have poked themselves 
forward as reformers; but the people, 
whether in towns or in counties, will the 
next time look at the man, and not at 
his money or his relationship. This is 
the fearful thing for corruption to con- 
template. Amongst all the circum- 
stances to please me, connected with 
this election, the choosing of Mr. Dent- 
son for Nottinghamshire, Mr. Hey- 
woop for Lancashire, and Mr. Pacer 
and his colleague for Leicestershire, 
has been amongst the greatest. Here is 
no high blood, no family pretensions ; 
none of that beastly pride by which the 
aristocracy have at last, thank God, dis- 
gusted the people of this country. The 
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day last, the 16th instant; for there 
are several passages in those speeches, 
especially in that of Lord Avrnorp, 
calculated to enable ts to judge of the 
course which the Ministers will pursue 
With regard to the Bill. There were 
some observations, too, with regard to 
the intended batch of new Peers; but, 
after inserting the passage, the suitable 
remarks will occur. The reader should 
bear in mind, however, that the words 
of Lord Avruorp come froma Minister, 
and that they, therefore, may be re- 
garded, not only as official, but, coming 
from such a man, may be regarded 
as expressing the truth. 

“‘ Lord Attnorp, in expressing his 
“‘ thanks for the support they had given 
*“‘ him, said he did so with the greater 
* pleasure, as he considered it to amount 
“ to an expression of their approbation 
‘and support of the measure intro- 
‘duced by his Majesty's Ministers. 
‘(Cries of ‘no, no, succeeded by 
* much louder and more general cries 
“of ‘yes, yes.’) Some persons said 
“no: but why then had he been sup- 
“‘ ported in the manner he was? It 


a 


. 


a 


- 


. 


election of Mr. James for Carlile is a | ‘‘ was known that he had been for years 


thing that ought to delight every-body, 
and me more than any-bodyelse. He is 
the only man that ever did me justice 
in the House of Commons. He had 
the sense and the spirit to tell the 
bungling and impudent Ricarpo that, 
if he would lay out sixpence in pur- 
chasing a little pamphlet of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s, he would not be so ignorant as 
he was on that important subject, the 
currency. When this gentleman march- 
ed out of the House, at the dissolution 
of 1826, he told them that he had been 
disgusted with their proceedings ; that 
he detested the place, and that he never 
would appear in it again until it was a 
different House from that which it then 
was. He will have kept his word ; for 
he will find it wholly different from 
what it was before ; but he is coming 
to it now for the express purpose of as- 
sisting to make it that which it ought 
to be. 

Before I proceed further, I must in- 
sert a report of the speeches of the can- 
didates made at Northampton on Mon- 


'*€ the advocate of reform. 


It had been 
** industriously circulated that it was the 
*‘ intention of Ministers to make great 
“alterations and modifications in the 
* Bill. He distinctly denied that such 
‘was the fact. Ministers were deter- 
“‘ mined to admit of no alterations 
“‘ which could in the slightest degree af- 
“ fect the plain and simple principles 
“upon which the Bill was founded. 
“ Having brought forward the measure 
** after the best consideration, and find- 
“ ing it approved of from one end of the 
‘“‘ kingdom to the other, (cries of ‘ no,’ 
‘* followed by energetic shouts of ‘yes, 
“* yes,’) they would not now desert that 
“ cause which had gained them the ap- 
“* probation of the whole country. He 
** mentioned thus much, because he was 
* anxious to disabuse the freeholders of 
“the rumour which had been indus- 
* triously circulated, that it was the in- 
“ tention of Ministers to greatly alter 
“ the Bill. 

“Mr. Cartwaicart said, he had again 
“ to thank them for their exertions, and 
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“* were it not that they had sent back | “ allits strength, they would know that 


“that day many of his voters upon 
“captious and foolish objections, he 
*‘ should now have been much higher 
“on the poll. ‘There were now no less 
** than 400 votes undecided in the as- 
** sessor’s booth, of which at least 130 
were for him; and when to these 
were added the number yet upolled, 
he felt himself perfectly justified in 
continuing to keepopen the poll. In 
this unexampled contest, in which he 
was opposed by the influence of two 
peers, he was determined to give the 
county a full opportunity of express- 
ing what were its opinions on the 
subject of Reform; and from the 
number already polled, whatever 
might be the issue, it was clear that 
a most numerous and respectable por- 
tion of the county was opposed to the 
measure. The Bill, if passed, would 
open a dvor to fraud and duplicity. 
There had been a geeat deal said about 
the large sacrifices made by certain 
“peers in giving up their boroughs, 
“ but it might be very convenient to 
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“ Earl Fitzwilliam to resign Higham) 


“ Ferrars, if by so doing he could make 


a borough of that county; and as to 
the Marquess of Cleveland, he was to 
“ be made a Duke in a few days. 

“ Sir C. Knicutiey said, that county 
presented an exception to the conduct 
pursued in most others, for there was 
a feeling of independence in it which 
“no power on earth could quench. 
“ Their answer to the appeal of Minis- 
ters was a response of indignation at 
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“this iniquitous measure. If it were, 


** true, that in the event of their finding 


“a majority of the House of Lords 


“ against them, it was the intention of 


‘ 


Ministers to create new Peers, in order 
to force this Bill, then he would say 
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country. (Loud expressions of indig- 
nation, and cries of, ‘It is you who 
“are a traitor.) No; he was loyal, 
“and was trying to preserve the Crown 
“* inspite of itself and of its evil advisers. 
**The hon. Mr. Wentworta ob- 
served, that if ever they had seen, as 
“he had done, a salmon when first 
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« 








“ would lie perfectly quiet; but when 
** its strength was becoming nearly ex- 
‘* hausted, it would suddenly jump up 
“in the air some seventy yards, and 
“* then fall back quite dead. Such was 
“* nearly the case with their opponents ; 
‘“* they had jumped up the other day, 
“and now they lie lifeless. They had 
“been told that there were a great 
“‘ many votes yet undecided before the 
“ assessor, and he was glad there were ; 
“* for, from all he could see or hear, he 
** believed a majority of them would be 
‘« decided in favour of his father. The 
‘‘ hon. Gentleman had complained of 
‘‘ the captious objections taken against 
‘“‘his voters; but if he had looked 
“ around, he would have found quite as 
many captious objections on the other 
“ side. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
“ of a relation of his wishing to make a 
“borough of. that county. Now, if 
‘ the independent interest was so great 
and so strong as the hon. Gentleman 
‘* himself said, he should like to know 
‘** how this would be possible. In con- 
*‘ clusion, he thanked them for their 
‘* support of his father.” 

It was before satisfactorily shown 
that the rumour respecting the intention 
of the Ministers to postpone the passing 
of the bill was without foundation ; and 
here we have, from the lips of Lord 
Atraorp, that the Ministers are deter- 
mined to admit of no alterations which 
can in the slightest degree affect the 
plain and simple principles upon which 
the bill is founded. Thus, then, all will 
be harmony between the people and the 
Ministers. It will be better if they will 
adopt a distribution of the members 
amongst the counties and towns, some- 
thing like that which I have before 
pointed out; but if, for whatever reason, 


“ 


“ 


the Ministers were traitors to their | they reject that proposition and adhere 
'to their own distribution, that will not 
make me the less zealous in support of 
‘the bill, which, as it now is, without 
‘any other alterations than those which 
| they themselves have proposed to make, 


is quite sufficient to satisfyme. I think 


‘that it would be wise; that it would 
tend to add, if possible, to the satisfac 
“‘ hooked, and when it was possessed of | tion of the people, if they were now, 
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without more ado, to include in —_ us how the Crown was to. be pre- 


bi, a provision to return to triennial 
parliaments. Every one recollects the 
history of the odious Septennial Bill, 
whieh was passed for a special and 
temporary purpose, and which, by being 

in force, caused the sale of seats in 
parliament to begin. Every one knows 
that it has been the real cause of the 
corruption of the Parliament. Lord 
Jonn Russevet said that the point of 
duration of parliaments wes to be re- 


served in spite of the people, in spite of 
their universal voice, in spite af their 
resolution to perish, or to have this 
Reform. 

And what is his notion, and what are 
the notions of those who are beginning 
to call upon the Lords to reject this 
bill? Their notions are these: 1. That 
the people, having the power to choose 
real representatives, will choose such as 
they believe to be hostile to the exist- 











served asa subject for future discussion;|ence of the Lords and the throne. 
but why not discuss itnow? Why not|2. They believe that these Members, 
make the thing complete at once? Why | as soon as they are chosen, will set to 
not do the whole when you are about it: | work to undermine the House of Peers. 
why leave this source of heart-burning 3. ‘That they will soon cast it aside, by 
when all the others are removed?!one means or another. 4. That they 
Nevertheless, even if this be not done, | will then abolish the throne itself. No 
f will take the bill as it is, and say that | earthly reason can be offered in support 
Lam satisfied with it; and this anon. | of any one of these notions. Every 
ance from Lord A.rnorp, that no part} man knows that such changes cannot 
of the principle of the bill is to be| be effected without great commotions ; 
abandoned, ought to satisfy us all, and | without a great disturbance in the.af- 
make us wait with patience for the fairs of all men; without great and 
regular course of proceeding, and for imminent perils to property of every 
the peaceable accomplishment of that | description ; and is it rational to believe 
which we have so long been praying that a country teeming with men of 
for. | property of all grades, from the Lord’s 

The enemies of Reform now begin to’ estate down to the forty-shilling free- 
took to the Lords. You see Kniguriey hold ; can any man believe that such a 
begins to anticipate hope from the) country will tear its Government to 
struggle that is to be madethere. He, pieces, and for no reason whatever? It, 
says, that it is said to be the intention | somehow or other, gets into the heads 
of the Ministers to create new peers, in | of these enemies of the people’s rights 
order to force this bill, and that, if such | and liberties, that a very great part of 
be the case, the Ministers are traitors to | the people are impatient at seeing any 





their country. They would be traitors | one.greater or richer than themselves. 
to their country, most assuredly, ifthey| This isa strange notion ; but it is the 
left undone any-thing in their power to | notion upon which they proceed. ‘his 


cause this bill to be passed; for I only 
express the universal opinion in saying, 


|not-only is not the case; but it never 
was, and never can be, the case in any 


that, if this bill be not passed, taxes | community in the world. Every man 


will not be paid ; and then there is an 
end of the Government. ‘This is:what 


has his own objeet of ambition. The 
farmer wishes to be a great farmer, the 


every-body believes, and what every-| manufacturer to be a great manufac- 
body says; and the Minister would be| turer, the merchant to be.a great mer- 
a traitor indeed, if he were to expose | chant, the lawyer to be a great lawyer, 
the country to the horrible calamities | the doctor to be a great «doctor, and 
whieh must attend such an event. Sir|so on, down through the tradesmen, 
C. Kyicuriry says, that he is trying to| the shopkeepers, the journeymen, the 
preserve the Crown in spite of itself; not | ploughmen, the hedgers and ditchers, 
avery decent assertion ; not very con-| and the cutters of coppices. Each, in 
sonant with that great loyalty which he| his own circle and. his own science, 





is so forward to express ; but he did not | strives to excel those by whom he is 
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surrounded: he has great ambition| seems to them to savour of open rebel- 


here; but to suppose that any con- 
siderable part of a community look 
upon titles and great estates as objects 
of envy, is something so stupid as to 
find its way into the skull of none but a 
man whose title or riches have made 
him insolent, and who is conscious of 
his unworthiness to possess them. 

No: it is impossible that any con- 
siderable number of persons should 
wish to destroy a beneficent Govern- 
ment. Every man of property feels 
that the quiet enjoyment of his posses- 
sions depends upon the stability of the 
Government; and, as to the working 
people, they would not understand you, 
if you were to talk to them about abol- 
ishing the Lords or the King. Never- 
theless, it is their consent, and their as- 
sistance too, that must be had to effect 
such a purpose. ‘The answer to all this 
is; “‘ We saw them destroy the nobility 
and the kingly government in France.” 
Yes: but what did we see before that? 
We saw that nobility betray the peuple, 
abandon their country, join the open 
enemies of their country, come march- 
ing with those enemies against their 
country; we saw the king endeavour- 
ing to escape and join them, we saw 
him secretly conspiring with them; 
and, even after this, we saw the hostile 
hordes, the treacherous. bands, invading 
the country, and denouncing vengeance 


upon the people: the people had to) 


fight for their lives: they fought for 
them, and the nobility and the king fell 
inthe battle. 

Are we going to see these things in 
England? Uh, no: we shall see nothing 
of the sort: we shall see a great 


deal of folly and violence-on the part of | 


the aristocracy, proceeding from mor- 
tified pride. We have been hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to them so 
long ; they have so long been our abso- 
lute masters; they have so long wal- 
lowed in luxury, while penury was the 
lot of the middle class, and misery ap- 
preaching to starvation the lot of the 
working class ; they have so long looked 
upen us as made for nothing but to 
yield them enjoyment, that, to express 
a wish to be what our forefathers were, 


lion. Bat, they will get accustomed, 
by degrees, to entertain other. thoughts, 
respecting us ; and, in this. respect, the 
long discussions on the bill, the great 
time that it has taken and will take for 
the bill to get to the House of Lords, 
has been and will be of great use. The 
elections, besides sending a majority to 
the House of Commons, will have had 
a still greater good effect, in producing 
conviction in the minds of the Lords, 
that they have the whole of a resolved 
people to resist, if they resist at all ; and. 
| am, therefore, of opinion that they 
will offer no such resistance, and that 
the batch of new peers will not be 
necessary to the carrying of the bill. 
If, however, it should be necessary, the 
ministers will be perfectly justified in 
recommending it to che King, even if the 
number to be created amounted to a 
a hundred or two hundred. It would 
be degradation to.the peerage, certainly : 
it would be in a manner to annihilate 
the House of Peers: it would render 
that assembly a mere farcical affair ; but. 
|it would preserve the peace of the 
|country; it would preserve the Ki 
on his throne; it would be the 
bounden duty of the minister to re~ 
commend it, if necessary, and ‘the 
punishment, the deep mortification, 
the humbled pride, the everlasting 
shame, would fall upon those who had 
richly merited it. 

It has always appeared the strangest 
thing in the world to me that the peers: 
should perceive, in a parliamentary re- 

form, any danger to their order. What? 
| is their order so constituted that it can= 
| not exist without their being allowed ‘to 
live in constant violation of the laws of 
the land? Is their order of such a na~ 
ture that it cannot exist unless the 
country be, once in every seven years, 
covered over with corruption, bribery, 
perjury, drunkenness, and breaches of 
the peace? The law says that ‘it is 
criminal ina peer to interfere in the 
election of members of the other House's. 
and cannot their order exist without 
their being permitted to put, of their 
own will, a majority into that other 
House, and just as openly,jand 
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without more ceremony than they ap- 
point their stewards or hire their foot- 
men? Is such the nature of their order ? 
It is become such of late years, then ; 
for, until after the passing of the Sep- 
tennial Bill, such a thing as trafficking 
in seats in Parliament never was heard 
of, and yet their order existed. It ex- 
isted, too, when the present decayed 
and rotten boroughs were populous and 
opulent places. It existed, and in all 
its glory, too, when every freeman had 
a vote in the counties, and before the 
right was confined to forty-shilling free- 
holders. Why, then, is it not to exist 
now, after the people have been restored 
to the enjoyment of their rights? They 
seem to say this to the people: “ You 
** hate us; you hate our whole order ; if 
*“you choose those whom we call re- 


“* presentatives of the people, you will | on Friday, the 6th instant, at the nomi- 


|nation of members for the county of 


“ make them abolish our order.” 

Oh! no, my Lords, this is not the 
case: the people do not wish to touch 
your order; do not wish to take from 
you that rank and dignity of which you 
are so proud ; but they do wish to take 
from you the power of choosing those 
whom the world cails, and whom you 
call, their representatives ; and they do 
not wish to do even this from any fanci- 
ful notion or whim, but for the prac- 
tical and beneficial purpose of not having 
their money taken from them for pur- 
poses other than those of maintaining 
good government, and of defending the 
rights and honour of the country. Let 
the people see that the taxes raised upon 
them are not wasted; Jet them see that 
no persons and no families are living 
undeservedly upon their labour; let 
them see that the money which they 
contribute is expended for the general 
good; let them see these things, and 
Jet the law be restored to its former 
mild state ; let cruelty cease and mercy 
prevail; let the people see these things, 
and never will they wish to meddle 
with any privilege of the peers, or any 
prerogative of the King. 

Before the bill comes to the House of 
Lords, their Lordships will see, that if 
they resist, they will have to fight the 
battle with the whole of the people. 
Before they begin that, they will do 
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well to recollect the fate of the nobility 
of France; who were destroyed, or, at 
least, made beggars, scattered over the 
face of the earth, only because they re- 
sisted the just demands of the people. 
I am of opinion that the Lords will not 
resist, and therefore | agree with 
old Bankes, that the bill is already 
passed. 





THE LIAR 
SHOWING OFF IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(From The Ballot.) 
SOMERSETSHIRE ELECTION. 


Tue following account of the recep- 
tion with which Mr. Hunt met at Wells, 


Somerset, is taken from a very ably-re- 
ported, and, as we should judge, very 
impartial account of the proceedings 
published in the Bath Chronicle of 
Thursday last. Mr. Hunt came for- 
ward to second one of the candidates, 
Mr. T. Northmore, of Cleve, near 
Exeter,—a gentleman who, although 
introduced by his proposer, the Rev, 
W. Cresswell, as “ an old reformer, 
as honest‘ and clever a man as any 
in the kingdom, and one who was 
well entitled to the notice of the 
country,” does not appear to have been 
a popular, or, at any rate, a well-known 
man. Mr. Northmore, Mr. Cresswell 
said, was the first candidate who pre- 
sented himself to supply the place of 
the Tory member, Mr. Dickinson, to 
exclude whom he had come forward. 
The popular candidates, both reformers, 
were Mr. E. A. Sanford and Col. Gore 
Langton, for whom, on a show of hands, 
the exhibition was all but unanimous, 
about twenty hands only, in a meeting 
of twenty thousand people, being held 
up for Mr. Northmore and Mr. Gordon, 
the Tory Candidates. Mr. Gordon de- 
manded a poll, but very shortly after 
resigned the contest, leaving Mr. San- 
ford and Col. Langton, members for 
the county. With regard to Mr. Hunt, 
the editor of the Bath Chronicle re- 
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marks :—* The freeholders of Somerset 
gave a striking proof of their abhor- 
rence of political tergiversation, by the 
manner in which they treated him. 
He came forward to the front of the 
hustings, with the easy assurance of a 
man who is about to have every-thing 
his own way; he lifted up his hand— 
that insinuating hand of his—with 
which he has often boasted that he 
could still the most noisy multitude 
which was ever brought together—he 
lifted up his hand, but the charm was 
gone, or, rather, the charm was re- 
versed, for it was no longer a talisman 
inducing to quiet, but it had become the 
signal for discord. He in vain at- 
tempted to get a hearing, and, at last, 
retired with the dejected and disap- 
pointed air of one who was exclaiming 
to himself, ‘Ichabod! Ichabod! ‘The 
glory is departed.’ By a reference to 
such reports of his speeches, since the 
dissolution of Parliament, as have been 
published in the country newspapers, 
Mr. Hunt has not at any time appeared 
to consider that there were grounds for 
the charge that he was at one time the 
most strenuous supporter of the Re- 
form Bill, the indirect deprecator of 
even any allusions to a farther extension 
of the suffrage, a shortening of Parlia- 
ments, and the vote dy ballot, and within 
the interval of a few days, as decided an 
adversary of that bill as the opposition 
benches of the House of Commons af- 
forded.” 


Repor'. 


Mr. Hunt came forward to second the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Northmore. No sooner, however, 
did it become known to the people that the hon. 
member for Preston was about to address them, 
than the most astounding demonstrations of 
a en execration immediately arose: we verily 

elieve that every individual present tried to 
outvie his neighbour in groaning and hissing. 
Nor was the disapprobation of the meeting con- 
fined to mere clamour. Several missiles, in- 
cluding stones and rotten oranges, were aimed 
at Mr. Hunt; he stood, however, looking 
smilingly on the meeting, anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity tobe heard. He, however, no sooner 
opened his mouth to speak than he was assailed 
with redoubled cries of ‘‘ Look, Hunt, at this 
meeting ’’—** here’s a re-action for you ’’—** the 
people, you say, don't like the bill” —** Oh! you 
turncoat blackingmonger, look at what’s before 

ou. 
’ Mr. Hunt.—** Don’t be in ahurry, mv friends 
—I am not pressed for time. I can wait till it is 
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your good pleasure to hear me. (Oh! you turn- 
coat.) I have no doubt but that as an English- 
man, and a brother freeholder of the county of 
| Somerset, you will hear me. (Immense uproar 
here completely drowned the hon. gentleman’s 
voice, aud prevented him from being heard even 
by the reporters, who were close to him.) Well, 
gentlemen, do as you please—I am iv no hurry. 
This is a very fine day, and there will be no 
inconvenience in my waiting till you are ready 
to listen to me.” (Renewed uproar.) 

The Hicu Suerier.—“*Gentlemen, though you 
| may not like to hear Mr. Hunt for his own sake, 
| 1 hope as a personal favour te me that you will 
| save time by quietly hearing him out. You are 
, punishing me as well as Mr. Hunt, for | have 
twenty miles to ride home to-night.” 

Mr. Hunt continued—** What! Men of Somer- 
set—what! brother Freeholders !—are you afraid 
to hear the truth ? shall { be sent away with such 
a conviction upon my mind? Pray hear what [ 
| have to say—you will thereby save time, and 

be only doing an act of justice to yourselves and 
‘tome. I come peace to second the nomina- 
| tion of Mr. Northmore. (Mr. Hunt’s voice was 
here again effectually drowned by the groans and 
hisses of the meeting.) I tell you again, my 
| friends, that 1 am in no hurry. [ will wait an 
| hour, if you please. (We'll wait a week rather 
| than hear you.) Well, I shall not wait so long 
as a week, but I think J shall stand here till you 
listen to ne.”” 
| The Suerirr—‘ You hear what Mr. Hunt 
| says. He declares that he will wait till you hear 
him. You know he is an old soldier, and I have 
no doubt but that he will keep his word. For 
your own sakes hear him, or we shall never get 
through the business before us.”’ 

Mr. Hunt continued—‘* [f you have any thing 
to say against me, | am ready to hear aud refute 
it—I am ready to carry to the House of Com- 
mons what [ plainly perceive to be your feeling. 
(Ah, we won't trust you, Hunt—we won't 
beliere you any more.) I have asserted in the 
House of Commons that a different feeling pre- 
vails in other quarters. I shall, I repeat, be 
happy to bear testimony to your feelings. Some 
gentleman has asked me, ‘ Where is your re- 
action, Hunt!" (Aye, answer that if you can.) 
I wiil tell you about that, if you will let me. 
(Uproar.) You say you want‘ the bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill.” Let me ask 
you which bill you want—the first or the last? 
for the first bill is no more like the last, than 
Wells cathedral is like a Methodist chapel. I 
have vo doubt, from what I see here, if the 
decision of the question were to be left to the 
frecholders ot Somerset, that they would have 
* the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill ’—but if it is left to the freemen of Preston, 
you must either not have the bill, or [ must 
resign. I have voted for the bill in all its stages. 
What complaint, then, have you to make against 
me? When | met you here in 1822, you peti- 
tioned the legislature for short Parliaments, for 
extended suffrage, and for vote by ballot. Does 
this bill give you either of these? 1 say it does 
not. I do not by any means object to the reform 
measure submitted to you by his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters. | am for any change whatever, 
the present system is so radically bad, that an 
change whatever must. be for the better. 
say | am fur any change. (Laughter, and cries 
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of ‘ Where’s your principle, then ?’) I voted for 
the dis franchisement of the sixty rotten boroughs. 
I woted for the committal of the bill. I gave 
netice that when the clause respecting the ex- 
tension of the franchise to 10/. renters should 
come under notice, | would move that the fran- 
chise should be extended to all householders pay- 





ing taxes. When | next go into the House of 
Commons, | shall read to the members the reso- 
lution which you adopted at your Jate county | 
meeting, held at Bridgewater. | shall moreover | 
state, that because | happen to differ with you 
in some respects, you refused tu hearme, and 
persisted iu bearing me down by the force of 
downricht clamour. | shali also tell them that) 
you refused to listen for one moment to one of 
the candidates for your suffrages—Mr. Gordon. | 
(‘ Ah! Haunt, you are Gordon’s paid agent ’—) 
* some of Gordon’s gold has found its way into 
your pocket’—‘ how much have you received 
from the Conservative Society’) 1 have not 
the slightest wish to offer any opposition either | 
to Mr. Sanford or Col.Gore Langton. I[ wish 
only to observe, that at your last County Meet- 
ing at Bridgewater, Mr. Northmore was pro-| 
posed as a fit and proper person to represent this | 
ceunty in Parliament. (* We don’t want bim’— | 
* Let us have gentlemen ‘—* He can’t be fit for 
much, if he is a friend of yours.’) Mr. North- | 
more is a gentleman—he is a magistrate of | 
Devon—he is of a most ancient and honourable | 
family, and [| can only say that he would not) 
have offered himself to your notice had he been 
aware that Col. Gore Lungton intended to solicit | 
our suffrages. (‘ Let him retire then '—* Off, | 

unt, off! off!) You, seem, my friends, to find 
agood deal of fault with me; but I refer you 
for the character of my conduct to the 7,000 
electors of Preston, who Lovengsie triumphantly 
returned me to Parliament, aud who have, by 
the course they have adopted, given the lie to 
the public press. (Cries of * Langton, Laugtou— 
off, Hunt, off.) You seem, gentiemen, in a 
great hurry to get rid of me—you will only, how- 
ever, make me the more patient. | believe that 
your favourite, Col. Gore Langten, lately said 
ata public dinner at Bath, that he was a radi- 
cal reformer. Am | not right, Sir?” (address- 
ing himself to Col. Gore Langton.) 

Col. Gort Lancton was understood to bow 
assent. 

Mr.HunT continued— ‘What complaint, then, 
cau you fairly bring against me which cannot 
he equally brought against Col. Gore Langton. 

Gries of ‘ Langton fer evec'—* off with the rat 

unt’—‘ don't hear the lying Judas’—‘ away 
with him.’) [will ask you whether this Re- 
form Bill with which you are so much in love 
does not, in giving the franchise to one milliou 
of indiwiduals, withhold it from seven millions? 
My firm opivion—and | hesitate not to declare it, 
iu ‘the teeth of this violent opposition, is, that 
the bill does uot go far enough. (‘Go home 
and make your blacking’—‘ go and look after 
the mixing of the matchless !") My good friends, 
my execlieut friends, | have heard that when 
@ man has done or said any-thing offensive, 
that he has, under such circumstauces, been re- 
fused a hearing at public meetings—but what 
have I done to merit this conduct? You are 
im.good sooth a peculiar kind of reformers. 
You have been told by one of the gentlemen who 
addressed you at commencement of the 


proceeding that you are oeither moderate re- 
formers who will do sothing, nor radical re- 
formers who wish to do ali things. My opinion 
of the matter is, that you will have no reform 
but your own—yoa will have just what strikes 
your peculiar faccies, but nothing else. (* Go 
and talk to your potwallopers—you rat.’) You 
can of course put me down with your clamour; 
I have no power to prevent you.” 

‘The Spenirr.—‘* | entreat you to hear Mr. 
Hunt.” 

A Freeno_per.—“ He doesn’t deserve to be 
heard ; he in point of fact voted against the bill.” 

Mr. Hunr.—* That geutleman tells an une 
trnth. He knows that I did not vote against the 
bill.” 

The same Freeno_per.—‘‘ I say your conduct 
was tantamount to voting against the bill, If it 
had not been for you we need not have been 
called together this day. I repeat that you vir- 
tually voted against the bill.”’ 

[Considerable laughter was here excited by a 
negro who was lifted up on the shoulders of 
some of the crowd and brought close to Mr. 
Hunt. Quashee seemed to enter into the spirit 
of the joke, and said, *‘ Ah, Massa Huot! me 
blackee merchant as well as you.” 

Mr. Hunt continued—** I have only to add, 
that Mr. Northmore will retire if the reselt of 
jour show of hands should imply a wish for 

im to do so. For the sake of my own friends 
and yours, I will not continue to excite your 
clamour, but I will now conclude by seeonding 
the nomination of Mr. Nerthmore.” [Mr. Hunt. 
was saluted at the end of bis speeeh by two or 
three rotten oranges which were thrown at him 
by the crowd, and in the fragments of which our 
own reporter, who stood very near to Mr. Huns, 
very plentifully participated. } 





CLOSE 
OF 


DORSETSHIRE ELECTION. 


Turis records the fall of THAT 
BANKES who, for forty years, has 
been one of the worst, most bitter, 
most implacable enemies of our rights 
and our happiness. I shall first insert 
all the speeches (they are very import- 
ant) made upon this occasion; and 
offer some remarks upon them. 


DorcnesteR, Monpay Nrentr—At 
three o'clock in the day it was generally 
understood that the contest was at an 
end. But shortly afterwards a report 
got abroad, whether justly or unjustly 
I cannot say, that Mr. G. Bankes had 
been throwing fresh voters into the 
poll-booths, and had been ‘saying that 
his father had not resigned. Sevecal 
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of Mr. Caicraft’s friends on the hustings | collect the precise number of free- 
immediately addressed the people, and | holders polled in that booth altogether,. 
exhorted them to fy to. the poll without | but he knew that, on, the third day of 
delay. ‘The idea of such an unworthy | election, out of 240 odd votes which 


trick having been resorted to created 
general indignation, and the trick itself 
was denounced as the greatest insult 
ever offered to a free country. It was 
stated that the Under Sheriff had pub- 
liely declared that the contest was at an 
end, and in consequence a call was 
made for him to come forward and de- 
clare upon what authority he had made 
the statement. As good luck would 
have it, the polling stopped at this 
time, and the freeholders, who had been 
afraid that they were going to be hum- 
bugged, returned to their former state 
of tranquil satisfaction. 

At this period of the business, a Mr. 
Murley, of Crewkerne, who was 
standing on the hustings, entered into 
a conversation with some people in the 
crowd, and having asked them whether 
they would listen to him quietly if he 





| 


were polled, 130 were polled in the: 
Bridport booth. Now he would boldly. 
assert, that neither on one part nor on, 
the other had he seen any unnecessary 
delay created by the professional agents 
employed. Now one word as to the 
all-engrossing question of reform; and 
first, as to-the reform in the law. It 
would be a good reform which would 
enable the people of England to get law 
cheaper ; but as to the members of the 
profession of the law, they were re- 
formed already. (Hisses and laughter.) 
There might be exceptions to the re- 
form which he asserted had taken place 
among the members of the profession of 
the law; but it was hard upon a large 
body to hear itself vilified for the mis- 
conduct of a few. As to the gentlemen 
who had presided in the polling-booths, 
heattributed their conduct to the anxiety 


should address them, proceeded, on their | and zeal which they felt for their clients. 


reply in the affirmative, to make a speech | He liked zeal—he would not 


give @ 


tothem. He said, that wheu he presented | farthing for a man without it; but he 
himself to their notice on the first day | defied any man to assert that the pro- 
of the election, he had not entertained | fession, either on one side or the other, 
uny idea that he should again have oc-| had put an improper question to any 


casion to present himself to them on | witness. 


this, the last day. 
however, by the promise of his friend, 
Mr. Nicholas, of Bridport, he now came 
forward to say a few words, and they 
would be in vindication of the profes- 
sion to which he had the honour to be- 
long. It had been audaciously asserted 
on these hustings, that a vexatious de- 
lay in the proceedings of this election 
had been caused by the conduct of the 
professional men employed init. Now, 
he flung that slander upon the profession 
back into the teeth of the person who 
had uttered it. It had been thrownout 
by a-person in a eapeless coat, and with 
@ broad-brimmed hat, whom he did not 
know, and whose acquaintance he was 
not inclined. to cultivate. (Qutcry.) 
When he told the meeting of the labours 
Which they had’ sustained in the Brid- 

booth, he thought. that they would 
convinced that no upnecessary delay 
had taken place there. He did not re- 


He would now proceed to 


Being encouraged, | give them his sentiments on the subject 


of Parliamentary reform. He was him- 
self a reformer. (Cheers.) But ought 
they, because they perhaps differed with 
each other as to the extent of the mear 
sure of reform, to show personal ani- 
mosity against each other, instead of 
going on hand in hand with one another > 
His. idea was this—and he would pro- 
claim it fearlessly and honestly. He 
was in favour of reform based on can+ 
stitutional and equitable principles ;, but, 
he was, not a supporter. of ‘‘ the bill, 
“the whole bill, and nothing but the 
* bill.” (Cries of “That won't do— 
“what an ornament you are to your 
“ profession — he’s a. bit-by-bit rey 
“ former,’ and great tumult.) Nothi 

that he could say now, in the eleven! 

hour of the eleetion, could be said with 
the intention of inflaming or of irritating. 
(Oatery.) 


Mr. Rutter requested silence ; he would 





answer the gentleman. 
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The Crowd.—‘“* Well, then, let him go on; 
he'll be an out-and-out Reformer soon.” 
Mr. Mur.y said, that he found that he had 


Doasersarre Exvecrtion. 











least.) My sentiments upon this bill are well 
known, and have often been declared, and if I 
dv not enlarge upon it now, it is because I wish 


begun to fatigue them, and he had only | to avoid every topic of irritation or of contest. 


meant to fill up the absence of the poll. 


He | (Cheers.) 


1 admit that those gentlemen who 


was not convinced, he said, of the neeessity | voted for the bill voted for it with fair and ho- 
of adding to the representation of Catholic | nest intentions; and that they have seen it 


Ireland, and of taking away from the repre- | 


sentation of Protestant England. The inter- 
ruption during the rest of Mr. Murly’s speech 
was so great as to render it quite inaudible. 

The Suerirr then declared the poll to be 
as follows :— 


Sixth Day’s Poll. Gross Poll. 


Portman o 6) TB. -« OS 
Calcraft ‘oc 4x 1,452 
Bankes ee) i 1,176 


Majority for Mr. Calcraft, on this day’s 
poll, 34, and on the gross poll, 276. 

This annunciation was received with great 
cheering. 

Mr. Bankes then addressed the electors. 
The sun was shining very brightly, and he 
was about to speak with his hat off, when the 
freeholders, respecting his advanced years, 
and knowing that he had owned himself 
fairly beaten, requested him to keep his hat 
on. He put on his hat, and then said, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I hope it will not be considered as a 
mark of direspect to you if I now keep my hat 
en. Brother freeholders, the state of the poll 
to-day is such, that I desire no longer to be 
considered as a candidate for your suffrages, 
or as continuing the present election. 
(Cheers.) As long as the promises of support 
which I received were unperformed, and as I 
had reasonable expectations that other free- 
holders would come forward to tender their 
votes in my interest, | thought that I should 
not be justified in discontinuing the poll ; but 
when I found that the majority against me 
was so great that I had no probability of 
meeting it, then,—though | had many free- 
holders unpolled to briag up both to-day and 
to-morrow, I thought it was my duty to save 
both your time and the time of the other free- 
holders from being unnecessarily wasted, and 
the gentlemen who are in competition with 
me from unnecessary trouble and expense. 
(Cheers.) I retire from this arduous struggle, 
certainly, with considerable regret; because 
it is impossible for me to depart from that 
high station in which I have been placed in 
three Parliaments by your kindness, without 
feeling deep regret indeed. But when I say 
that I feel deep regret, 1 deem it right to say 
that I feel nothing else. I feel nothing of 
dishonour, nothing of regret, for that great 
cause for which | have stood forward ; I gave 
the votes of an honest, a conscientious, and 
an independent Member of Parliament, whilst 
I had the honour to represent you; and had 
you done me the honuur of returning me once 
more to-day, and had I been called tu give an 
opinion upon the Bill—in my opinion, falsely 
called a Reformin Parliament—I tell you fairly 
that I could not, aad should not, do otherwise 
than I have dune before. (That is candid at 








with very different eyes from thos ewith which I 
have contemplated it. I am sure, that if my 
late hon. Colleague (Mr. Portman) had 
thought as I do regarding the bill, he would 
have been as strenuous as I have been in op- 
position to it; and if 1 bad fortunately enter- 
tained his opinions, and had thought as he 
does—that it would remove the defects of the 
Constitution, without producing consequences 
infinitely more calamitous—I should have 
voted with him in support ofit. (Cheers.) To 
those gentlemen who are now so strenuous 
for reform, I must say that I can now tell 
them, that the bill, the whole bill, and no- 
thing but the bill, is carried (loud cheers) ; 
but not by what has been done here, but bya 
delusion which is now passing through the 
country, and from which, in my opinion, 
within pot many mouths it will recover 
(hisses and cries of no.) 1 am now speaking 
the opinions of an individual—an honest indi- 
vidual I trust—who may now be standing be- 
fore you perhaps for the last time, and who 
may never again have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing you, I therefore solicit your kind 
attention. (Interruption from an individual in 
thecrowd.) I hope the gentleman yonder, 
who differs from me in opinion, will allow me 
to trouble him with a few sentences more, and 
I can assure him that they shall not be many, 
(Cheers, and cries of *‘ hear him!”) It has 
been said, and I| believe truly said, that in 
other counties of England the same spirit has 
prevailed which we have seen here, and that 
there will be a certain return in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliameut to the House of Commons, 
of a majority of county Members who are an- 
xious for reform, and are anxious to concur in 
the Ministerial plan of reform. But I would 
ask those who are acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the late election, and particularly 
my late colleague (Mr. Portman), whether, 
when such men as Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Mr. Dickinson, Sir William Heathcote, Sir 
Thomas Acland, and Sir R. Vyvyan (hisses) 
are obliged to retire from the representation 
of their respective counties—I would ask him, 
I say, whether he thinks that those counties 
will be represented by men of more en- 
lightened talent, or by men of greater 
integrity and honour, in the next Parlia- 
ment (Cries in the crowd, * Yes, by 
more enlightened men, certainly; nothing 
more easy!’’) The cause of what is called 
Parliamentary Reform, I admit, is now com- 
pletely carried. (Some interruption in the 
crowd.) I am sure that no freeholder will 
now interrupt me—and if that person now 
making that interruption is no freeholder, he 
has less right still to interfere. (Cheers, and 
cries of ‘‘ hear, hear.) Ido most sincerely 
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hope, that as the moment of conflict and irri- 
tation is now over, and as I have withdrawn 
myself from the contest, from a wish not to | 
interrupt the peace of the county, so soon as 
I found a decided majority of the freeholders 
against me,—I do, I say, hope sincerely that 
we may return to that good feeling of friend- 
ship and cordiality which has universally pre- 
vailed throughout this county fur the many 
years during which IL have known it. 
(Cheers.) Whatever situation 1 may fill 
hereafter, whether I may be in public, or 
whether I may retire into private life, my 








wishes will still be for the prosperity of this 
my native county, and forthe advantage of | 
my country in general. (Cheers.) And when | 
1 am gone, as, in the course of nature, I soon | 
must go, I trust that po ove will speak of me | 
save as an honest man, who was consistent in | 
his principles, and who endeavoured, to the | 
best of his conscience, to discharge the func- | 
tions of an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment. (Cheers.) To those gentlemen who 
have done me the honour of supporting me 
in this late contest, my best thanks and ac- 
knowledgements are due, and J request them 
hereby te accept them. To thuse gentlemen 
whom I had the misfortune to fiud opposing 
me on this occasion, I have only to say, that 
I hope they entertain no sentiments inimical 
to any-thing but my politics. (Cries of 
**Certainly not.’’) I am sure they have 





received no injury at my hands, certainly 


occasion but this, when they were expressed at 
the poll, could any man accurately ascertain 
the real feelings of the county and of its inha- 
bitants. He was glad to find that the servant, 
whom they had adopted untried, and almost 
unkoown, in the confidence that he would 
follow the course of his beloved predecessor 
(Mr. Portman’s father), had now, by their 
votes, received their support for his past con- 
duct, He thanked them for that support 
from the bottom of his beart. He trusted that 
he should not be found wanting ia the due 
discharge of that duty which they required 
their representatives to perform—namely, in 
attending to support the Ministerial plan of 
reform. (Cheers.) He would honestly and 
candidly state to them that it was with no 
common pain that he differed on that subject 
from many persons of more tried ability than 
himself ; and from no man did he differ on it 
with more regret than he did from his late 
colleague, Mr. Bankes; for he knew that Mr. 
Bankes was a man that was not led about by 
one wind or another, but that he always acted 
from the honest conviction of his mind. He 
had differed from him, as he should from any 
other honest person, with pain, knowing that 
human nature was liable to be deceived, and 
that all men were prone to error. But his 
honest opinion was, that reform in Parlia- 
ment was essential to the well-being of the 
kingdom. He was convinced that the day was 
come when the educated men of England were 


not an intentional injury, and I trust not! determined to have representatives of their 
even a casual one, (Cheers.) I leave you,| own choice, and not the nominees of other 
gentlemen, I confess, with regret, and I hope! persons, not a whit better or wiser than them- 


that the new constitution which you are go- 
ing to have may be as good and as useful to 
you as the old constitution which you are 
going to discard; but 1 say it sincerely, that 
the old constitution, with all its defects, ap- 
pears to me—and I pray to God that I may be 
mistaken in my anticipation—to be more 
safe to the country, and more salutary and 
conservative than the new one. Gentlemen, 
with great respect, 1 take my leave of you. 
(Cheers.) 

This speech, which was delivered in a very 
affecting tone of voice by Mr. Bankes, evi- 


dently excited the commiseration of the peo- | 
to have a right of voting who held such pro- 


ple for the unfortunate situation ef that very 
respectable old gentleman. 

The Hicnh Suenrire then declared Mr. 
Portman and Mr. Calcraft duly elected to 
serve for the county of Dorset in the ensuing 
parliament. 

Mr. PortMAN came forward amid universal 
acclamatious, which were loudly continued 
for sometime. It was withnocommon satis- 
faction that he then came forward to address 
to them bis thanks for the very flattering and 
honourable manner in which, during the ar- 
duous contest, they had supported bim. He 
was proud to receive the suffrages of near 
1,700 independent freeholders on an occasion 
likethe present ; because, although he had now 
enjoyed three times the honour of being elected 
their representative, he was aware that on no 


selves. (Cheers.) So strong was his convic- 
tion that this bill ought to pass, that though 
he felt determined to get, if he could, two or 
three alterations made iu it for the protection 
of the landed interest, he would not obstruct 
the passing of the bill if he failed, nor 
would he let his objections go bevond the 
Committee ; for he thought that the bill 
ought to be fully and fairly adopted. (Cheers.) 
‘The part of the bill to which he alluded as 
requiring alteration was that which did not 
give to the renter of the soil a right of voting, 
unless he held a lease for a long period. (Hear, 
hear.) He thouglit that those persons ought 


perty, and who, from holding such property, 
had an unquestionable stake in the country. 
He did hope to get for them that extension of 
the right of voting to which he thought that 
they were entitled. He would not saya word 
more upon the Reform Bill, because he 
deeme: it unnecessary. They had considered 
it deeply, and their consideration of it had in- 
duced them to prefer his new colleague, Mr. 





| Calcraft, to his old colleague, Mr. Bankes. 
| He must confess to them that he had, during 
| this contest, felt himself in a situation far 

from agreeable ; for, from the strong feeling 
| which he entertained on the subject of reform, 
| the bias of his mind induced him to assist 
| those who had formed themselves into local 
| committees in different parts of the county for 
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the purpose of securing to him an assistant 
in Parliament to carry that bill which he 
deemed essential to the safety of the country. 
(Cheers.) He was, however, no less anxious 
in no way to take any step in opposition to) 
hits late honourable culleague, whom the | 


county bad elected unanimously in the year | 


1826; for, had he taken any such step, it 
would have been unjust te Mr. Bankes, in- 
deeorous to the freeholders, aud a reproach to 
himself as long as he lived. He must say 
that in taking a middle course on this sub- 
ject, which was at all times a dangerous 
course to follow, he was happy iu finding that 
he had attamed that pre-eminence on the poll 
which he hoped that he should continue to 
deserve. He was unwilling to trouble them 
at greater length on the present occasion ; 
but one thing he must say. He hoped that 
they would find him acting as cordially with 
his old friend and new colleague as he had 
ever acted with the colleague whom they had 
before given him. He knew that he was 
wasting their time ; but they would, perhaps, 
forgive him for saying that it was with great 
satisfaction that he felt himself relieved from 
the onerous burden of having to defend the 
views which he took of all public questions 
against that taken by bis late colleague, 
and of having to fight the battle of 
one-half of his constituents against the 
other. He trusted that the excitement of 
the election would pass away in that field. 
Though influence, to his knowledge, had 
been used in a way which was not to be jus- 
tified, he hoped that the anger, which it had 
perhaps justified, would vanish with the oc- 
casion of it from the county. Be it recollected 
that it was more than probable, that under a 
disssolution of Parliament, when a reform in 
Parliament should take place, there would be 
a different constituency, a different mode of 
taking the election, and probably a different 
mode of returning the candidates. /t would 
no longer be a question whether the man who 
sought their suffrages was a man of wealth 
sufficient to enable him to support a contest ; 
the question would be, whether he was a man 
of talent, of honesty, and of integrity to do his 
dity, When they had such a prospect before 
them, it would beeome them to forget all that 
was past, to maintain their independence ri- 
gidly and virtuously, and to exert it as they 
could most wisely under a reformed Parlia- 
ment; for then they would have reason to 
rejoice in their determiuation to forget all 
past causes of undue excitement. Another 
word more—he claimed for the county of 
Dorset that praise which belonged, he be- 
lieved to no other county of Eugland. The 
county had recently had three condidates be- 
fore it. One of the candidates had endea- 
voured, by the means legitimately used at 
elections, to secure his return. That candi- 
date had not been elected. Their hamble 
servant, who was then addressing them, had 
neither asked fur a single vote, nor had in- 
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advice as to his mode of giving his vote. He 
had trusted his cause tothe county, and the 
couuty had returned him to the House of Com- 
mous, there to tell the Speaker that there had 
been independently elected by the freeholders 
of Dorsetshire, an individual who bad asked 
no vote, who had exercised no influence but 
that fairly arising out of the honest con- 
|duct which he had pursued during the 
jniue sessions which he had sat in Parlia- 
ment. He said, that the county of Dorset 
had a right to be proud of setting such an 
jexemple to the people of England. In no 
county hac.any man been placed in that pre+ 
eminent station on the poll which he had ob- 
tained without exerting himself personally to 
attain it. His hon. colleague, too, had been 
elected by a vumberof freeholders who had 
,calied on him, not be on them (cheers), and 
therefore he could go to the House of Com- 
mous aud state that the electors of Dorset 
had a right to be heard in that House, and, 
as far as he had a voice, they should be 
beard. (Cheers.) He was not proud of their 
chvice on account of any merits of his own, 
but he was proud of it because he was proud 
of the county of Dorset, and of its honest and 
manly electors. He coneluded, amid great 
cheering, by thanking them, with all bis 
heart, for the honour which they had con- 
ferred upon him. 

Mr. Caccrarr: If my hon. CoHeague who 
has just addressed you is, as he says, proud 
of the county of Dorset, and of the support 
which he has received on this occasion, what 
must I be, I whv came among you in the 
eleventh hour, to give you an opportunity to 
declare whether you would answer the appeal 
of your monarch or not? You have answered 
that appeal, and I now have the honour to: 
represent you—an honour, give me leave to 
say, that has made such an impression upon 
my mind, that I am less able to make a pub- 
lic address than I ever was at any former 
period of my public life. I cannot say that F 
ever doubted of our success in this contest, 
I had every reason to believe, from the 
numerous promises of support which I re~ 
ceived upon my caavass, that | must be 
successful. But 1 do protest to you that! 
I did not expect that I should have succeeded 
so svon; and I must give tu my opponent that 
fair credit to which every mau has a right 
when he conducts himself properly. I must’ 
say that he had aright to try his appeal to 
the county up to the last moment of probable 
success; and [ must say, that if | had stood 
in the same situation on the poll with that im: 
which he stood on. Satarday night, I would! 
have tried the issue of to-day before I declined’ 
the contest. As soon as Mr. Bankes saw that 
we had gaiued a majority which he could not’ 
overthrow, he gave up the contest ina manner 
which is becoming to his character, and which’ 
demands our acknowledgment ; for he might 
unduubtedly have kept us in agitation aud 
hot water some days longer. You have now: 





fluenced any man who had come to him for 


about to go to Parliament two friends of the 
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great measure of Reform. There will, there- 

fere, be no conflict of opinion between your 

two: Members, or, [ should use the fitter word, 

your two representatives; for now you will 

have, for the first time, the real representa- 

tives of your opinions ; and if you should ever 

do me and my hon. colleague the honour of 
drinking our healths, do it as the real repre- 

sentatives of the opinions and feelings of the 

ceunty of Dorset. | confess that a more excit- 
ing election than this has been, from the first 

moment of its commencement down to the 

present hour, | never witnessed. But as | wish 

that we should all part friends, and without 
the slightest animosity or disagreeable recol- 

dections against one another, | shall not com- 

ment upon it at any length; but I must say, 

that eve extraordinary circumstance in its 

history is, that in this county, and in this 

county only, where two candidates stood on 
the ground of reform, has there been no coali- 

tion between them. In all other counties 
throughout England, the reform interest has 
been united, and thus its victory has been ac- 
celerated. My friends fought under this dis- 
advantage, and yet | am your representative. 
As to that part of the Reform Bill to which 
my hon. colleague referred, namely, the dif- 

ference between a house and a land qualifica- 

tion, I have only to say, that it is not in my 
opinion equitable or just, and that it ought 
not to stand in that shape in the bill; I shail, 
therefore, join my hon. colleague in trying to 
make a better arrangement upon that pvint. 

When I say, that | assure you, as my hon. 
colleague did, that the voice of the county of 
Dorset shall be heard in favour of your inte- 
rests, and of those of the country in general, 
it is unnecessary for me to pledge myself 
further than | am already pledged, to any 
particular course of conduct. 1 shall endea- 
vour, by supporting the views of his Majesty's 
Ministers, to support the wishes of the people 
of England. As to my eonduct on other mat- 
ters, 1 shall endeavour to regulate it upon that 
sound and practical view of things which I 
have taken during the whole of my political 
life ; that is, I will endeavour to reduce the 
expenditure as far as the security of the country 
will permit, and the taration as low as the 
preservation of faith with the public creditor 
will justify. 1 am sure that no man who feels 
as he ought for the honour and safety of his 
country, will consent to put in jeopardy the 
interests of those who have lent their money to 
the State. Ido hope that every-thing which 
may have excited an angry feeling here will 
now be forgotten. ‘The manner in which the 
contest has been given up demands it. Let 
us enjoy with moderation the.great triumph 
which we have achieved. The triumph is, 
indeed, great aud signal. In the annals of the 
county there is no trace of its ever having 
been previously represeuted by two persons of 
the liberal Whig principles which distinguish 
Mr. Portman and myself. \t is a mighty vic- 
tery, which all England has been watchiog, 
and I must say that a great part of England 





doubted whether we could achieve it; for this 

county has been so long bound in the trammels 

of Toryism, that they doubted whether its 

electors could carry the return of two liberal 

representatives. That has now been done. 
Let us therefore enjvy our triumph with that 

serenity which the security of possession al- 

ways gives to those who have won the com- 

mon object of their ambition and of their 
struggle. I must say, that | am proud of 

having been called upon as | have been by 

the independent freeholders, and of having 

been supported as I have been by those disin- 

terested men who came here at their own-ex- 

pense to give their franchise for one for whom 

they could have no personal predilection, 

but whom they supported as their organ for 
carrying those free principles which they 

think necessary for the salvation of the coun- 
try. There are some persons who deprecate 
the danger of this bill; but they do not admit 
the vices inherent in the system which the bill 
is to supersede. They forget that the great 
object of contention is representation as op- 
posed to nomination. ‘They forget, and they 
will not acknowledge, how ill the former 
system has worked; they forget what debts 
and difficulties it has invelved usin. They 
bury all this in oblivion; and then, because 
the people are to have the choice of their own 
representatives, and are to be restored tu those 
privileges which are ours by the constitution, 
they apprehend that all dangers will break in 
upon us. I must now advert to one topic 
which has long been a favourite with me, and 
is now a favourite with the great mass of the 
people of England—-I must advert to the 
abolition of slavery. In alluding to it ona 
former occasion, 1 edmitted that Mr. Bankes 
had been the constant and uniform supporter 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade; but I did 
not state, that though that measure was sup- 
ported by Mr. Pitt and by his friends for 
the first twenty years.that | was in Par- 
liament, the abolition of the Slave 
Trade was not achieved till, Mr. Fox 
was Minister in 1806. Long as the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery has been en- 
tertained in the House of Commons, little 
progress has been made in it; but I think that 
you have now got a Government as sincere on 
that question, which I admit to be a difficult 
question, as they are upon the question of 
Reform ; and that if it be possible to effect the 
abolition of that detestable traffic, you will have 
it abolished. 1 assure you that | shall not -be 
less active for the abolition of slavery than I 
shall be for the success of the Reform Bill. I 
thank you once more for the support which 
you have given me. L never found myself. so 
exalted by any distinction which | have re- 
ceived in the course of my life, a6 1 do now,at 
heing exalted into the situation of your rep- 
resentative. I am new the representative, of 
your great and noble county, You kuow my 
sentiments, aud i knew yours. Watch my 
conduct, and see whether 1 do not act justly 
both to you and ta myself. 1 wish you all 
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happy. I believe that ours is the last county 
but ove which now has any Members to re- 
turn. There is but one county contest now 
in progress, aud that is the contest for Nor- 
thamptonshire ; and I am sure that we ail 
hupe that it may terminate a3 gloriously for 
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the county were voted to the High 
Sheriff for his impartial conduct during 
the election. 

The Hies Suerirr briefly returned 
thanks. 





that county as this contest has for Dorsetshire. 
Mr. Calcraft then retired amid great cheering, 
which was liberally bestowed during the cou- 
tinuance of his speech. 

Mr. Rutren regretted, that on the close of 
so arduous a struggle any-thing like a per- | 
sonal allusion should have been introduced | 
among them. A Gentleman on the husting 
had just described him as a man with a broad | 
brim and a capeless cvat. He was surprised | 
at this attack, for he thought that they would | 
all acknowledge that, under a broiling sun | 
like that then shining, a broad brim was | 
better than a narrow brim, as it gave greater | 
protection to the eyes; and as to his coat, | 
capeless as it was, it happened to be of the 
most courtly shape going. (Alaugh.) The 
Gentleman had declined his acquaintance. 
He thanked him for so dving, for his ac- 
quaintance was already so numerous as not to 
permit him to cultivate the acquaintance of | 
one so little known as that Gentlemen. 
(Cheers.) There was only one point in the 
Gentleman’s speech which he would deign to 
notice. The Gentleman had said, that he 
had brought a false accusation against the 
profession of the law. Now he had sat in the 
assessor's booth as a law studeut, and to- 
morrow he would undertake to give a dozen 
instances, which even Mr. Murly should ad- 
mit to be instances of frivolous opposition ; 
and if that did not satisfy, he would undertake 
to bring forward twice that number. (Cheers.) 
He was happy to say, that on this occasion 
the county of Dorset bad proved itself a 
strenuous friend of Reform. If gentlemen 
had lived, as he had done, in a nomination 
borough, they would have seen how the old 
system worked. At the last election for 
Shaftesbury, he had seen forty tevants of 
Lord Grosvenor come up to the polling booth, 
all of whom had received notice to quit for 
having voted at the previous election against 
his nominees. Those men did themselves 
immortal honour, for 3% out of those 40 meu 
voted at the last election against Lord Gros- 
venor and his nominee. (Cheers.) It was 
therefore not singular thatso many freeholders 
of Shaftesbury had voted for Portman and Cal- 
craft. They had that day brought from 
Shaftesbury 45 votes for Mr. Portman, 41 for 
Mr. Calcraft, and only nine for Mr. Bankes, 
making a majority of 32 on that day’s poll io 
favour of Mr. Calcraft. Now his total ma- 
jority in that division was 365; so that out of 
440 voters from that division, there were only 
55 who had not given him a vote. He con- 
cluded by wishing a farewell, a loug farwell to 
all the Bankes’s. (Cheers and laughter.) 


On the motion of Mr. Portman, se- 
conded by Mr. Calcraft, the thanks of 


| 





The two Knights of the Shire were 
then girt with swords in the usual 
manner, and rode from the place of 
election to their respective residences, 
accompanied by a very numerous body 
of electors, who rent the air with their 
enthusiastic cheering. 

Thus terminated the election for the 
county of Dorset, which has been con- 
ducted with a degree of tranquillity and 
sobriety rare in the annals of contested 
elections. 





‘Mr. Bankes gives up the ghost in a 
pretty becoming manner: he is humble 
enough; but his mere humility is not 
to make us forget his past deeds. For 
every suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, for every gagging bill; for every 
dungeoning bill, for every law hostile 
to the liberty of the press, against every 
attempt to obtain justice for the people 
where the people have been oppressed, 
against every motion for mitigating the 
punishments inflicted upon them ; for 
every loan constituting the greater 
part of the national debt ; for every 
augmentation of the military force, 
for every extension of the already 
fearful powers of the magistrates ; 
for every hardening of the penal 
code, whether as to the game, new 
felonies, or trespass; for every new 
treason law, for every law inflicting 
death for what is called seducing sol- 
diers from their duty; ia short, for 
every measure adopted within the last 
forty disgraceful years for adding to the 
burdens of the country, for adding to 
the severities inflicted on the people, 
and for diminishing their rights and 
liberties, this man, Bankes, has spoken 
and voted. For every measure adding 
to the power and the pelf of the clergy, 
for the enormous grants of money to 
them out of the taxes, over and above 
their prodigious revenues; for every 
such measure also he has spoken and 
voted. There is a little concern in 
which he himself is an instrument in 
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what I deem a shameful waste of the 
people’s money, a shameful act of in- 
justice towards the people ; namely, in 
taking from them every year a large 
sum of money for the support of the 
thing called the British Museum. He 
has come every year, for a great number 


of years past, and moved for ten thou- 


sand pounds a year for this purpose ; 


and, as if we had too much money, at 


present particularly, he has come this 
year and got fourteen thousand pounds. 


other did not sell them. And, is a 
think like this to be maintained out of 
taxes squeezed from us, and while the 
farmers who pay part of these taxes, 





must be ruined themselves, or compel 
their labourers to starve? If I thought 
that a reformed Parliament would ever 
Igrant this sum of money for only one 
|year, I should say that the country was 

Bankes pathetically appealed to 
Portman to say whether he could view 


Of what use is this thing to the people with pleasure the ousting of such men 


of this country? I ask of what use it 
is? It is of use to no-body, but a set 
of loungers who have nothing to do. 
It was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that, on an average, only nine 
persons a day visited this place, in- 
cluding women and children. The 
place is not open on a Saturday ; so 
that there are only 260 days in the year 
in which it can be visited at all. So 
that 2,340 are the number of persons 
that visit it in a year; and, therefore, 
even at the ten thousand pounds a year, 
for every visit of every one of these 
persons, the nation pays four pounds. 
If, indeed, the taxes raised upon us 
were light; if we were not dunned to 
death by the tax-gatherer, and watched 
by excisemen and Custom-house offi- 
cers, as the cat watches the mice, this 
ten thousand pounds a year might be 
expended in this manner; but, in 
the present state of things, it is a 
waste of the public money, and in 
this waste, for I believe thirty years, 
this Bankes has been the great 


actor. In short, let the accounts be’ 


<— to irretrievable ruin. 
| 


as Knarcnusuit, Hearacotr, Vyvyan 
and Dickenson, and whether he 
thought a reformed Parliament would 
give us members so enlightened. The 
people answered, “Yes! very easy to 
find men more enlightened than they.” 
And, indeed, have we not as good men 
and as enlightened men in Riper, in 
Gore Laneron, and in Lemon? Suaw 
Le Fevre may not be much; but, in 
capacity, he is, at any rate, equal to 
Hearucote. Bankes did not mention 
Fceminc, the other fallen Hampshire 
cock ; but, as to “ enlightened,” where, 
in the whole world is there to be found 
any-thing less enlightened than that 
little dull tool of the parsons? Porr- 
MAN, in answer to this part of BanxEs’s 
speech, observed, and very justly, that 
in future, the people would not choose 
men for their riches, and he might have 
added, for their rank or family, but for 
their talent, integrity and industry. 
This is very true, or else the Reform 
would be totally useless. The people 
have now seen what stuff Lords and 





great landowners and loan-mongers are 


examined ; let us see into whose hands | made of: they have seen that they are, 
the money goes, and we shall find al-| at the very best, only upon a level, in 
most the whole of it swallowed up by! point of capacity, with the middle class 
parsons and by other persons belonging of the community. This election has 
to, or dependent upon, the aristocracy. been an excellent preparative for the 
Some few years ago, a parcel of the! election of a new Parliament: the peo- 
prints belonging to this Museum were | ple are now a judge of the sort of men 
taken out, and sold by a print-seller.| they want, and they have felt that they 





The discovery was made; the proof 
was perfect ; and yet nothing was done 
to either the keeper of the Museum 
who let the print-seller take them, nor 
to the print-seller. Like the two fel- 
lows in the fable with the leg of mut- 
ton, one did not take them out, and the 





have but to resolve to have such men, 
and then such men they will have. 

A passage in the speech of Catcrartr 
is worth paying attention to. This 
man boasted of the present “ liberal 
Whig ministry,” forgetting, most likely 
(it is so long ago) that he was Pay- 
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master of the Forces under the Duke of|remain. Will you take off a part of the 
Wellington ; and forgetting also that} dead-weight, costing about six millions 
he, not six menths ago, jeered the pre-|a year? Oh! fie: not reward our 
sent ministry, and said that they were| brave defenders, and keep their widows 
getting the place ready for him and his/and their children! Not send a 
honourable friends to retarn to office!; hundred thousand pounds a year to 
He railed also against boroughmongers,; the dead-weight in dear Hanover! 
forgetting that he himself has been, if}‘Then comes the colonial expenditure ; 
Mr. Bankes told him truth, a bo-/then comes Sir James. Grauam’s six 
roughmonger all his life, as well. as| hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
Bankes. Foh! this man never can) year to one hundred and thirteen of the 
be elected as a member of a reform-| aristocracy! As to the navy, none of 
ed parliament. There was nobody|the six millions a year that that costs 
else to oppose Bankes; there was! can be dispensed with: the tax-gather- 
nobody that dreamed that the people) ers must be paid their four or five mil- 
of the boroughmonger-ridden county) lions, as they are now. These are all 
of Dorset would have shown the ex-|necessary to the security of the coun- 
cellent spirit that they now have shown: | ¢ry, and, therefore they must all be 
he therefore stepped in, and they took] paid; and as to the Lord and Lady 
him as they would have taken an old! pensioners; as to Burke's pension, 
tree or an old rotten post, if it had been} and Mrs. Fox’s pension, and Cannin@’s 
capable of saying aye for the bill of|sister’s pension ; as to the pensions of 
reform, and would have pledged itself; Lady Louisa Pacer, and a whole tribe 
to be cast into the fire if it did not do| of ladies; as to the sinecures for men, 
it. women, and children, and as to the 

Catcrarr seems to have received | grants to others of the high-blooded 
but very little cheering, and he would) race, and as to all the pickings and all 
have received something of the oppo-|the slices under the various names of 
site description if one part of his| allowances, commissionerships, retir- 
harangue had been clearly under-| ings, and all the rest of it ; to take these 
stood; that is to say, the part in which | away, or to diminish the salaries of the 
he spoke about economy and _ re-|swarms that are in employ, would 
trenchment. He said, that he would pro-| be to beggar the aristocracy; so that 
mote “‘every measure of retrenchment, | syllogistically you make’ it out clear as 
“* consistent with the security of the | day-light, that not a penny ought to 
“ country, and with faith to the public} be retrenched: for the aristocracy, its 
“ creditor.” Ah! Catcrarr, Carcrart, | existence in splendour, is necessary to 
here is the rock upon which you|the security of the country; these 
will split! These words mean no re-| places, pensions, grants, &c., are ne 
trenchment at all; for, in the first) cessary to the existence of the aris- 
place, the “ faith” that you talk of,| tocracy; therefore these expenses are 
which is a scandalous robbery of the| ‘‘ necessary to the seeurity of the coun- 
country, takes thirty millions a year out| try.” So that, as neat as a smelt, out 
of the sixty. What will you retrench,! you come from the difficulty; you 
then, the army; the ordnance; which| neyer vote for taking off a penny, aud 
take about thirteen of the other thirty | yet you keep your pledge to the people 








millions, including academies and every 
other thing appertaining to them? Oh! 
no: you will not do this, for you op- 
posed all reduction, when such was 
proposed by Mr. Hume; and for that 
opposition of Mr. Hume, you got your 
fat post of Paymaster. Besides, the 
army has just been augmented, and, 
therefore, the forty-three millions must 





of Dorsetshire. 

Ah! my man, Caccrart, the days of 
humbugging Whiggery are past: twen- 
ty pounds demanded of me for assessed 
taxes will not be diminished in amount, 
will’ not be less felt by me or less 
grudged by me, because the fellow who 
makes the demand comes under the 
authority of a “liberal Whig Ministry: 
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‘ Oh, no! he who smote the bo- 
, roughs; he who smote the sinks of 
i corruption, said, “England shall no 
. longer be humbugged.” ‘The Dorset 
2 shire people, like the people of every 
6 other county, to be sure, will tell the 
4 men whom they choose what taxes they 
5 want to have taken off, and he must 
in pledge himself to vote for the taking off 
4 of those taxes. They will not be amused 
he with the words “ national faith” and 
of t national gratitude,” and “dignity of 
ve office,” and the false ery of “ holy re- 
ligion.” As they now take from you a 
4 pledge to vote for reform, they will 
- next take from you a pledge to take off 
7 taxes and tithes, and will be by no 
ref means satisfied with your general, loose, 
Ls and equivocal promises about doing 
Y } your duty, and consulting the interests 
OM+ T of the county: they will tell you what 
G8 FT you shall do; and, if you do not pledge 
3 of yourself to do it, they will not choose 
ribe BF you; and, if you break your pledge, 
1eM) F they will soon make you wish yourself 
the F under ground. 
ded There, Carcnrarr, take that; lay it 
Vall § under your pillow and sleep upon it: | 
” a remember your conduct when the Kent- 
etit- F ish petition was presented in June, 1822. 
hes¢ F'1 should have described your conduct 
the & long ago to the people of Dorsetshire ; 
ould but, you are good enough as a pin to 
that F drive into the hole to thrust out old 
ar as Baxxes; and therefore E held my 
ht % tongue till I saw that object aceom- 
soa yd plished. 
these 
e ne 
aris- 
Ss are WIGAN ELECTION, 
cour }} To the following aecouat, [ shall 
it, out Madd a few remarks; and I think 
, you Pithat the ministers themselves will here 
y; aud Pesee quite proof enough, that without 
people the ballot, it will be impossible for us to 
ve peaceable and free elections. 
pons rom the Sheffield Independent, May 14, 1231. 
cod mp. Riors aT WiGan.—We are sorry to state 
ssesse" Bhat the recent election at Wigan was dis- 
moOU0“L Burbed by the violence of the mob. On Wed- 
or leSSfhesuay morning, the day of election, the crowd 
w who nifested strong symptoms of disapprubation 
der theppsaivst Mr. Kearsley, and the Hon. Mr. Wil- 


raham, (son of Lord Skelmersdale) a new 
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| candidate, who was started on the moderate 
reform interest. Persons werestationed at the 
door of the Moot Hail, aud inside, who.stricély 
examined every individual as to whom, he was 
going to vote for, aud the scheme adopted by 
the new pelice in London, at the late illumi- 
nation, viz. marking the coats of obvexious 
voters with chalk, was adopted here. Early in 
| the morning, we are sorry to say, J. Kearsley, 
Esq., the magistrate, and brother to J. H. 
Kearsley, Esq., was knocked down and very 
roughly handled by the crowd. E. Kearsley, 
Exq., also experienced some very rough usage, 
although he gave one vote to Mr. Thicknesse. 
Mr. Luke Smalley, of the firm of Rice and 
Sinalley, tallow-chandlers, Standishgate, was 
recoguised on his way to the Hall, aud being 
suspected of au inclination to vote for Mr. 
Kearsley, was surrounded by the mob, and 
pummelled most unmercifully; he, however, 
|gained an entrance iato the Black - Horse 
| public-house, and was shellered behind the 
| dresses of some females who happened to he in 
the bar. Mr. Swailey remained locked up for 
mene hours in the cellar, without its being pru- 
deut fur him to face popular indiguation, Oa 
the adjournment of the court several geutle- 
}men were maltreated by the populace, aud 
some of them mostseriously injured. Amougst 
| those who were rescued with great difficulty 
trom the hands of the enraged multitude, were 
Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bart., J. Norris, Esq., 
| (the magistrate of Manchester), Mr. H. Robin- 
son, who is partuer with J. Kearsley, Esq., Mr. 
| H, Gaskell, solicitor, J. Thompsou, Esq., and 
; many others, whose names we have not been 
able to learn. The hon. R. B. Wilbraham re- 
treated intoa private hcuse, with the loss of his 
cout. He had also been attacked in the morn- 
| ing, when it was was with the greatest exertions 
| that he made his way into the court. The seats 
}aud windows of the Moot Hall were demo- 
| lished, and about half past five o’clock, the 
signal was given to the crowd to go and break 
| the windows of the residence of J. H. Kearsley, 
| Esq., and in less than an hour there was 
| searcely a whole pane of glass remaining in 
\the building; the shutters and doors were 
| forced in, anda mirror and several other parts 
\of the furniture destroyed inside. The pave- 
, nent was pulled up on the opposite side of the 
street, and the stones made use of to accom- 
plish the mischief, The mob then proceeded 
to the shop of Messrs. Rice aud Smalivy, tal- 
|Jow chandlers, in the same street, and com- 
menced an attack, first upon the windows ; 
the doors were afterwards forced, aud three 
rooms completely gutted of their contents, 
) Tairty-one loaves of sugar, a quautity of soap, 
caudles, and four chests of tea were consumed 
in a large fire, which had been lighted from 
the broken materials in front of the house. 
The building was set on fire three times, but 
was as often extinguished by Mr. Smatliey’s 
servants. In au adjoinining warehouse were 
from eight to tem tons of cheese, and a quan- 
tity of bacon avd hams; but, fortunately, no 
attempt was mad: to enter this part of the 
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premises. At eight o’clock, two troops of the 
10th Hussars, aud two companies of the Forty- | 
third regiment of foot, headed by Henry 
Bullock, Esq., the magistrate, arrived; but 
on their approaching the fire, the crowd cried 
out, “* Long live King William the Fourth,” 
and afterwards gradually dispersed. The 
troops cuntined to patrole the streets fer some 
time ; after which they retired to a convenient 
distance from the town in order to be in readi- 
ness to act if occasion required. On the 
morning following they were drawn up again 
to protect the mayor and other officers on 
their way to and from the place of election, 
but no unfriendly feeling was evinced by the 
people towards them ; and the furbearauce of 
the military, both on Wednesday night and 
on Thursday, is deserving of the highest praise. 


From The Morning Chronicle, 18th May, 1831. 


Wiean, Fripay, May 13.—I lament to in- 
form you that Roger Holt Leigh, Esq., of 
Leeds, a brother of Sir R. H. Leigh, Bart., of 
Hindley Hall, near this town, died this morning, 
in consequence of the injury be received from 
the mob at our election last Wednesday but 
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especially death, has been the result of 
those violences, still the thing is by no 
means surprising, and especially after 
the outrageous language sent forth 
by the London press, particularly 
the bloody Times, which, in sub- 
stance, really justified beforehand the 
knocking on the head the borough- 
mongers and their nominees. Such 
a case as this cannot occur after 
the passing of the Reform Bill; but I 
beg the Ministers to consider what is 
likely to be the consequence, if, ina 
town of considerable population, where 
the voters will not form a twentieth 
part of the people, candidates should be 
brought forward to whom the mass of 
the people have a great dislike. In 
counties also, do the Ministers imagine 
that if KnarcasuLn were again to be 
put forward for Kent; do they imagine 





one. Sir Robert is also considered in a very 
dangerous state. The other gentlemen are 
all recovering. 





My readers will remember, that, in 
advocating the ballot, 1 have never 
done it as regarding it as the means 
of securing the tndependence of the 
electors, so much as tending, and, in- 
deed, securing, the peace of elections. 
That is to say, I have never regarded it 
as so important in order to protect men 
against the influence of the rich and 
powerful, as the means of protecting 
them against a worse species of infiu- 


that the voters would be safe in going to 
and from the poll, if known to be voters 
for Knarcusutt? Thus the Ministers 
will perceive that the ballot has two 
sides to it; that it is as necessary to 





| protect voters against the personal vio- 
lence of their poorer neighbours as to 
| protect them against the domination of 
the rich and powerful. In short, it isa 
|protection against all undue influence 
| of every sort ; and this was the reason for 
‘its adoption in America. Mr. Apams, 
|in justifying this regulation, said, in his 
‘auswer to the Abbe De Mas ty, that it 
'was not wanted to protect men against 
‘the domination of the rich, because there 





ence ; namely, absolute physical force, |'was no such thing in the country, be- 
and danger to their lives, employed | cause such a thing as canvassing had 
against them in the performance of | never been heard of in the country ; but 
their office as electors. It is impossible that it was wanted to secure the peac 
for the Ministers to look at this affair | of elections ; to keep off the violence of 
at Wigan without regarding it as a|men assembled in great numbers ; 0 
sample of what will be pretty generally prevent physical strength prevailing 
produced by the Reform Bill, without | over sense and reflection and the cor 
the ballot. viction of men’s minds. 

I am aware that causes precisely } 1 do hope that this piece of experience 
similar will not exist at elections under | at Wigan will not be lost upon the 
the Reform Bill. Here it was an en-| forthcoming Parliament. If the suf 
raged people, exercising their physical frage had been universal, the ballot 
strength upon the upholders of a rotten | would have been necessary to prevent 
ee ae } ro while no justification can bloody strife at every election, especial 

e offered for violence carried to such ly where the numbers were great. 
an extreme, and while every one must | will it be less necessary with a limited 
deeply lament that bodily harm, and | suffrage? I am quite satisfied that It 
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will be found not to be less necessary ; 
and I greatly fear, that if the ballot be 
not adopted, the scenes at the election 
of the first reformed Parliament will be 
such as to bring disgrace upon the coun- 
try. To say nothing of great towns 
such as those in the North, will not the 
labourers in the country bestir them- 
selves? Will they not know of what is 
going forward? Aye, will they; and 
they will know, too, how they are to 
be affected by the result of the election. 
Not only will they go in troops to the 
county elections, but to town elec- 
tions, within the distance of eight or 
ten miles from them; and, in fact, if 
the ballot be not adopted, it really 
does appear to me, that the people 
of property, instead of seeing, as the Mi- 
nisters intend, the suffrage confined to 
themselves, will, in numerous cases, see 
it taken wholly out of their hands by 
those who have no real property at all. 
There is plenty of time to think of this. 
The ballot will take very little influence 
away from the rich ; for very little un- 
due influence will they have, complete 
proof of which we have now before us 
in the result of the county elections. 
That undue influence is already de- 
stroved ; the minds of men are wholly 
changed: they have broken and cast 
aside the trammels in which they were 
held. A Peer, or a rich Commoner 
will not dare to send his steward to in- 
terfere with his tenants : the ballot will 
cause no lies to be told, no insincerity 
to be practised, because no man will 
dare to threaten another on account of 
his vote at an election: in short, it is 
the rich that will stand in need of the 
ballot, and not the poor. Can any man 
imagine that there can be truly free 
voting in Lambeth, for instance, with- 
out the ballot? Will there not be 
some one to stand up and call 
out, ‘* There goes a man who has 
voled for such an one?” And, in 
the midst of such a number of 
persons, and such a description of 
persons, how is any man to be elected 
freely and fairly? An army of ten 
thousand men would not be sufficient 
to keep the peace in such a case: there 
must be an escort from the hustings to 
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his house of every man giving a vote 
contrary to the popular will, which 
will, observe, may be produced in a 
day or an hour, by some exaggeration 
or misrepresentation, or some circum- 
stance or other, depriving the people, 
for the moment, of the benefits of re- 
flection. 

Here, for the present, I leave this 
matter: I hope it will be duly consi- 
dered by the Ministers, as I am sure it 
will by a very large part of the new 
House of Commons; and it is worthy 
of the most serious consideration of the 
new House of Commons. 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantatious of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber ; for all these see my ‘“* WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Timper 
Trees anp Unperwoop. 8vo. 14s. 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 10lbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100lbs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
I have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 
The plants were raised from seed 

given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
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Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1893. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
‘that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
yeur; baf, at Barn-Elm [I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. I, 
pledge my word, that there was not. 
one single turnip in the whole field | 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. ‘There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that | war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 





WURZEL SEED. Any 
quantity under Lolb., 73d. a pound ; | 
any quantity above 1olb. and under | 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity | 
above 50lb., 64d. a pound ; any quan- | 
tity above 1001b., 6d. a pound. | 
The selling at the same place as | 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. ‘This seed was also growed | 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before | 
the last. It is a seed which is jastas | 
good at ten years old as at one.—The | 
plants were raised in seed-beds in| 
1828; they were selected, and those | 
of the deepest red planted out in | 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad-| 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock | 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room for selection, 
where all were so good and true. I 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the way 
through, tne greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.— This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best of 
the kind. 

COBBETT'S CORN.—Having to quit 
my farm at Michaelmas, | could have 
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no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, [ 
have had the finest crop 1 ever saw, 
The Tom Tir has said, that it is *‘a 
complete failure,” aud a great bleat~ 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “* not ft 
‘* for a hog to eat, though IT want the 
“moor people to live on it.” The 
atiswer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that I 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. The 
great use of this cornis to the labour- 
ers. On ten reds of ground [have, this 
very adverse year, crowed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or eight score. 
Sappose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that I have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunehes 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 











decorated in the same manner. The 
thing to do is to distribute a littl 
seed amongst the labourers. In the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, | 
gave them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers ofeach of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wits, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffotk, Norfolk, Es 
sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my— 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pote 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
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whom I know, i in each of the aforesaid | CULLUM, G., Judd- street, Bruns wick-sq., 


counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, I will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- | FI 
taining the instructions) along with 
each eur of corn. I sxL.L THE CORN 
aT MY SHOP IN Bo.r-court, ar Is. | 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
NUMBER ; and the Book, on the cul- | 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Trearise on Cox-| 
BeTt’s Corn. 





——. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Frepay, May 13, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS. 

OUZMAN, J., New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, | 
victaaller. 

OWEN, T., Fore-st., Cripplegate, auctioneer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

SANSOM, P. & T. Rees, Lombard-st. bankers. 

JACKSON, J. and W., Strand, stationers. 

WARDALL, H., jun., Old Gravel-lane, wine- 
merchant. 

ALLEN, W., Arundel-street, Strand, cheese- | 
monger. 

BEETLES, W. and W. Keen, sen., Powell- | 
street and John’s-row, St. Luke's, builders. 

HOPKINS, J., St. John- st.-rd., brush- maker. | 

EAMES, W., Fulham- bridge- -yard, Knights- | 
bridge, horse-dealer. 

FULLER, T., otherwise T. C. Fuller, Tooley-_ 
strect, Southwark, chandler. 

MACNIN, D. C., Philpot-lane, Fenchurch- 
street, merchant. 

LUCAS, S. and J. Shore, Beer-Ferris, Devon- 
shire, refiners. 

THOMSON, J., Catterick-bridge, Yorkshire, | 
blacksmith, 

CHANDLER, T., Bristol, coach-maker. | 

SPENCER, F., Leeds, druggist. 

YATES, W., Tunstall, Stafiords. +, inn- keeper. 

ADAMSy4J., Birmingham, victaaller. 

HAGE, H. and J. , Newark, Nottinghamshire, 
printers. 

MARSHALL, T., 


| 
| 
| 


Kingston-u.-Hall, mercht. | 


TukEspay, May 17, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS. 
CARROLL, M., Newcastle-place, Edgware- 
road, baker. 
KREEFT, J. C. T., Fenchurch-street, mercht, | 
MILLARD, J., Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, painter. 
STONE, S., Austinfriars, broker. 
STRAITH, J., and R. J, T. Perkin, Leaden- 
halli-street, brokers. 
BANKRUPTS, 
BARLOW, T., Manchester, publican. 
BROWNE, A. 1., Hatton-garden, money- 


scrivener, 





dealer in ’ china. 


DOWKER, H., Laysthorpe and Cawton, York- 


apt smith, 
NEY, J., Liverpool, painter. 


on RATT, S. & J., Prospect-cottage, Kentish- 


town, meat- salesman. 

| GRAVES, W., Sherborn-lane, printer, and 
Halifax, Yorkshire, man-milliner. 

HODGSON, E., Thrapston, Northamptonshire, 
linen-draper. 

KING, J., Bath, victualler, 

LOWTH, Ww. , Kingston-upon- Hull, dealer in 
hosiery. 

| LYON, J. W., Macclesfield-street North, and 

Dalby- -terrace, City-road, brewer. 

MOORE, W. B., Church-street, Westminster, 
stone-mason. 

SENDALL, J., Heigham, Norwich, distiller. 

SIMPSON, H,, Ball-court, Cornhill, tavern- 
keeper. 

| SLA’ TER, M.D., Brighthelmstone, auctioneer. 

TURNER, M, and W., Reading, hat-manu- 
facturers. 

UNDERWOOD, G., Fieet-street, bookseller. 

| WAYLETT, J. N., Lombard-street aud City- 
road, box ot and shoe- maker. 

WHYTT, R., Bishopgate-street, merchant. 

WILLIAMS, E., Hatfield-street, Blackfriars- 
road, jeweller. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, May 16.— 
Our supplies since this day se’nnight, of Eng- 
lish wheat, barley, Fnglish and foreign beans, 
English and foreign peas, and English and 
foreign seeds, have been very limited; of fo- 
| reign wheat, and English, lrish, and foreign 
flour, great; of English malt and flour, and 
foreigu barley, good. This day’s market was 
rather numerously attended, both by London 
and country buyers, but the recent immense 
arrivals of foreign corn and flour caused the 
trade to be, throughout, exceedingly dull. 
With wheat ata recession of from Is. to 3s. ; 
_barley, malt, oats, and peas, full 2s. per 
quarter from last Monday’s quotations ; with 
flour at a decline of full 5s. per sack, In the 
currency of beans but little, if any, alteration. 

n seeds but little was doing, and that little at, 
in.most instances, considerably reduced prices. 
Indeed, their quotations are next to. nominal 

hd cckoicvens 48s. to 64s. 

Rye .... 38s. to 40s, 

Barley . 24s. to 30s, 
30s. to 42s, 
38s. to 40s, 


Peasy White. . ce ccivecececs 
Boilers ...eeeseees+ 35S. to 405, 

Grey -ceseeseeccese SIS. to 345, 
Beans, Small ....--+++...+- 40s. to 485, 
. Pen 36s. to 40s, 

Oats, Potatoe eee ee ee tenn ee 27s, to 338. 
Poland ,,.. 27s. to 3ls. 
— Feed ...... 235. to 28s, 
Flour, per sack ,...eeee+0.+ 905, to 955, 
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PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 45s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 44s. 

Pork, India, new.. 122s. Od. to 125s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s.0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 74s. to 84s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....76s. to 84s. 

Cork ....+.—S. to —S. 

Limerick ..82s. to —s. 
Waterford 72s. to 76s. 

Dublin ....76s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire ....56s. to 80s. 

——— Gloucester, Double. . 54s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..38s. to 42s. 
Edam .......——-S- to —S. 

— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s. 

Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s. 
































SMITHFIELD—May 16. 

This day’s market was throughout well 
supplied. ‘Each kind of meat met with a very 
sluggish sale. Beef, mutton, lamb, and veal, 
ata depression of from 2d. to 4d. per stone. 
Price of pork stationary. Beasts, 2,693; 
sheep and lambs, 18,260; calves, 230; pigs, 
190. 





THE FUNDS. 
Mon. ;Tues. 
624] 35 


Wed. Thur, 
#24] 25 


Fri. , Sat. 


823; — 
a} 


3 per Cent, 
Cons, Ann, 








| 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 20, 


The arrivals this week are but moderate, 
notwithstanding, the market is very dull, and 
wheat from Is. to 2s, a quarter cheaper, 
Other articles the same as on Monday. 





1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in bvards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Conppetr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.,—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
A Duodecimo Vo- 


also on the Straw Plait. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


lume, 





Markers.—ApVERTISEMENT. 
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4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


| tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
'ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
rest Trees aud Uuderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards, 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ivg avd managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

8. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin= 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Consett. 8vo. Price lis. 


9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10.The 
Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘*GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
| by the Jews.” Price 6d. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt- court, Fleet-street. 





MR. CARPENTER’S TRIAL IN THE 
EXCHEQUER. 
Just published, uniformly with the 
POLITICAL LETTERS, 
FULL and CORRECT REPORT of this 
EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL |?) which 
took place on Saturday in the Court of Exche- 
quer, before Lord Lyndhurst and a Special 
Jury, and occupied eight hours and a half, 
A Jury having now determined, under the 
direction of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
that any Paper or Pamphlet, containing any 
news, intelligence, or occurrences, is a News- 
paper, has rendered the existence of an un- 
taxed press, applicable to any purposes, de- 
pendant on the sufferance of the law officers 
of the crown, and invests this Trial with pecu- 
liar interest. 
London: 21, Paternoster-row, and sold by 
all newsmen and booksellers. 








Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, atll, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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SURPLUS POPULATION: 
A COMEDY, 


IN THREE ACTS. 








BY WILLIAM COBBETT.: 





THE CHARACTERS. 


Men. 
Sir Gripe GrinpuM, of Grindum Hall, in the County of Grindum, Baronet. 
Perer TuimBee, Esg., a great Anti-Population Philosopher. 
FARMER. STIiLes. 
Tom Stites, nephew of Farmer Stiles. 
Last, the Village Shoe- maker. 
Dick HaZze, Servant to Stiles. 
Barebone, Man of all Work to Sir Gripe. 
Tom Bircn, Brother of Betsey Birch. 
Jack Harrow, Neb Map e, and other country fellows. 
BiupGeon, Guzzve and SLANG, three London Bullies. 
Waiter, Boys, &c. 


WoMeEN. 
Betsey Bircn, going to be Married to Dick Hazle. 
Mrs. Bircn, her Mother, who is a Widow. 
Mrs. Strives, Wife of the Farmer. 
Patty Primrose, Mary VioLet, and other country Girls. 


SCENE. 
The Village of NesTBED, in the county of GrinpuM. 





ACT 1. 


SCENE I.—Sunrise: a Meadow and Cows in it, with a Lane on the side of it: a Farme 
House in the back-ground: Betsey in the Meadow with a milking-pail on her arm, 
and Dick, in a smock-frock, coming along the Lane. 


Dick. [Singing.] 
Soft’s the note of yonder wood-lark, 
Softer far my Betsey’s voice : 
Sweet’s the dew in cups of cowslips; 
Sweeter something that’s my choice. 


Ber. [Behind the hedge listening.) And pray what may that be? 

Dick. (Starting, and then jumping over a gap in the hedge.| Why the dew 
upon your lips, my lovely Betsey! : 

Brr. Come, come, let go my hands, do: mistress scolds so, when I get in 
late with the milk. But, Dick, when are we to go to church? You said it 
should be by May-day, you know, and that’s to-morrow ; and the banns are out. 
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Dick. It should be to-morrow, my love, if we had the money; but I have 


got only 40s. coming to me. 

Ber. But mistress owes me 23s. 

Dick. That makes only 63s. And what is that to get things with ? 

Ber. Mother says she'll lend us her bed, if she lie upon straw. Now, 
do ; for the folks laugh at me so; and Poll Thorn jeered me yesterday, and 
said she'd have you yet. 

Dick. She!.. But, here comes master. [He jumps into the lane. 

Ber. [To herself] I see he’s in the mind, and I'll keep him to it now. 

[She beyins milking. 


FARMER STILEs, coming up to Dick. 


Stites. Here, Dick, take this letter up to the Grinpum Arms. 'Tis for one 
Squire Tumse, who is come down from London by the night-coach, some- 
thing about surplice population, as they call it, and Sir Gripe Grinpum wants 
me to have him at my house, instead of going to Grinpum Hatt. 

Dick. Yes, very kind of Sir Gripe, to send his friends to feed upon you. That’s 
his old way! 

Stites. Never mind: he’d turn me out of my farm, if I were to refuse; 
and ‘tis but a bit of bacon and pudding, and a mug of beer. But, now, Dick, 
you don’t use that girl well; the banns are out, and ev ery-body’s ——s at 
her; and she’s a right good girl, and comes of good kin; and .... 

Dick. You need not tell me that, master ; but we be so poor ; and, sup- 
pose me to fall sick, I’d rather die than see her begging a morsel of bread from 
the flint-hearted hired overseer. 

Stizes. Well, Dick, I tell you what: I'll advance you five pounds, and I’m 
sure her mistress will advance 50s. for Betsey, and you may live at the farm for 
a month or two. 

Dick. Well, then, God bless you both! Ill keep my word, and be mar- 
ried to-morrow ; and I'll go and speak to the clerk directly. 

Strives. But go and carry the letter first; and tell.... 

Dick. [Looking over the hedge.] Betsey, Betsey! We shall be .. .. 

Srites. There, go along, do; and let the girl get her milking done. Tell 
the gentleman I shall be glad to see him as soon as he pleases. 

| They go out, the Farmer towards his House and Dick towards the Inn. 


SCENE Il.—A4 Room at the Inn: Souine Tumse sitting at a Table, covered with 
written papers and pamphiets. 


Sev. Tuivete. [ Rising, and going to the window.) Oh, God! Only look at 
that swarm of children! Why, this village of Nesrsep is properly enough 
named ; for it really resembles an ant’s nest. It is all the fault of my friend, 
Sir Gripe, and the other landowners. But, I wonder I do not hear from him 
in answer to my letter, which he got by post yesterday. 1 know he is at the 
Hall, for the waiter saw him there last night. 


Enter Dick with the letter, which he gives to Squire TuimBLe. 


Dicx. My master, Farmer Stiles, sent me with this letter, Sir, and to say, 
that he shail be glad to see you at his house as soon as you please. { Exit. 
Seu. Tui. At his house! But (opening the letter] here is a note from Sir 
Gripe, which, doubtless, will explain the reason. [ Reads.| “‘ My dear Thimble, 
“you know that our great master, Parson Malthus, lays it down, that 
“* population always treads closely upon the heels of subsistence, Acting upon 
“ this principle, and fully agreeing with you, that the country is ruined by 
“ surpiue population, | deem it a duty to my beloved country, for the happiness 
“and honour of which | have so long been toiling and making so many sacri- 
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“‘ fices, to suffer no subsistence to be in my house beyond a bare sufficiency 
“ to keep body and soul together. I bave, therefore, told Farmer Stiles to send 
“this to you to-morrow morning, and provide you with bed, board, &c., and I 
* will call on you at his house about breakfast time.” Umph! Body and soul 
together! Very laudable, to be sure, to check the population in his house ; but, 
Ido not very clearly see how my being entertained in it for a day or two 
could have tended to increase the population in it. However [rings] I shall 
see how ....{ Enter Waiter.] Waiter, what a clock is it? 

Warrer. I'll inquire, Sir. [ Exit. 

Sau. Tuim. [Gathering up his papers.] These will save the nation, and 
will be read with wonder long after iam.... 

Warrer. [Re-entering.) It’s half past five, Sir. 

Seu. ‘Tui. Here; get me a man to bring this portmanteau after me down 
to Farmer Stiles’s. [ Exit. 

Warrer. [Reading the name on the portmanteau.| “ Peter Thimble, Esq.” 
"Squire, indeed! I should have taken him for a tailor, and a French tailor too, 
for tis the swarthiest and ugliest devil | ever saw. [ Lait with portmanteau. 


SCENE II!.—4 Cow-pen at the Farm: Dick and Betsey. 


Dick. I have, I tell you. 

Ber. What, spoke to the clerk ? 

Dick. Yes, I say; and he is to tell the parson of it as soon as he gets up. 

Ber. Gets up! What is'nt he up yet? 

Dick. Oh, no! We work for him, while he’s asleep: his pay always goes on. 

Ber. But when is it to be? 

Dick. At nine o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Ber. Oh! my dear Richard [taking hold of his hand]; and is the time come 
at last ! 

Dick. Yes, it is, my little love ; and Mistress says, that you may go and stay 
all day to-day and to-night at your mother's, and get yourself ready against ‘I 
come in the morning. 

Ber. But, you'll de sure to come now! 

[ Puts the corner of her apron up to her eyes. 

Dick. What’s the matter ? 

Ber. Nothing: I’m such a fool, I can’t help it. 


Dick. Be quiet now, there’s a dear; for.... 
Srines. (Jn the yard.) Dick! Dick ! 
Dick. Coming! [ Exit. 


Ber. Oh, dear! I ought to be happy, I'm sure; and yet there’s something 
that makes my heart sink. Now what will become of the jeerings of Poll 
Thorn and of that nasty slut Nance Bramble, who said, ‘other day, that 
he'd never have me? I shall wear my bran uew white bonnet lined with pink, 
Richard will have his new coat, and good old Mistress (God Almighty 
bless her!) says that we,shall be the handsomest couple that have walked 
into Nesraep Church these fifty years. Oh, lor! I wish ’twas over; for my 
heart does beat so, and sink so, that I ean hardly stand. 

Sev. Tamt. [At the house-door.} Halloo! Nobody at home? 

Ber. Oh, dear! I forgot the eggs that Mistress sent me to get for the 
Squire's break fast. | Exit. 
SCENE IV,—A small Parlour in the Farm-house: Squire TuiMBLe silting before the fire? 

breakfast preparimg. 

Sev. Tom. [Vo himself.] I don’t much like his sending me here, instead 
of receiving me at the Hall; but I dare say he will explain it when he comes. 

Mas. Srizes. { Entering.] Hope you will excuse our homely fare, Siz, but 
K 2 
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we'll give you the best we've got. [Betsey, entering with the egas, lets a 
couple of them roll off the plate upon the floor.) What a deuce is the girl about ! 
But [turning to Squire Thimble} I hope you'll look over it, Sir: she’s going to 
be married to-morrow, and her head has been running upon that all the 
morning. 

Sev. Taim. Married, did you say! Married! That girl going to be married! 

Mrs. Stites. Yes, Sir; they have been courting a long while, and they be 
desperate fond of one another. 

Seu. Tum. Desperate, indeed! But do you encourage such things, then ? 

Mas. Srites. What things, Sir ? 

Seu. Tui. Why, the coupling together of these poor creatures to fill the 
country with beggars and thieves. 

Mrs. Srizes. { With warmth.| I'm sure there isn’t a better young man in 
the parish than Richard Hazle ; and as for Betty Birch, young as she is, she 
shall make bread, butter, cheese, or beer, with any woman in the whole 
county, let the next be who she will. Beggars and thieves, indeed ! 

Sev. Tam. Well, if these be good people, so much the more reason to 
keep them from being plunged into misery; and.... 

Mrs. Srites. [Interrupting him.] Misery, Sir! 

Sev. Tam. Yes, and from adding to that great national disease, the surplus 
population. 

Maras. Stites. Never heard of that disease before, Sir; we ben’t troubled 
with’t in these parts, though we have the smuall-pox and measles terrible bad 
sometimes ; and our poor neighbour, Chopstick, lost four as fine children 
lust week as.... 

Sev. Tum. So much the better! so much the better! 

Mars. Srites. What, Sir! 

Sev. Tum. Yes; so much the better, I say, and [aside] if it had taken you 
off too, it would have been better still. [To her.] Go, good woman, and tell 
the girl to come and speak to me. 

Mrs: Strives. She’s going to her mother’s to get ready for her wedding ; but 
I'll call her in for a minute. , [ Exit. 


Enter Betsey. 


Sev. Tum. So, young woman, you are going to be married, I understand ? 

Ber. Yes, Sir. 

Sev. Tim. How old are you ? 

Ber. I’m nineteen, Sir, come next Valentine’s eve. 

Seu. Tain. That is to say, you are eigh/een ! [ Aside.| No wonder the country 
is ruined! And your mother now ; how old is she ? 

Ber. I can’t justly say, Sir; but I heard her say she was forty some time back. 

Sev. Tuim. And how many of you has she brought into the world ? 

Ber. Only seventeen, Sir. 

Seu. Tum. Seventeen! Only seventeen ! 

Ber. Seventeen now alive, Sir; she lost two and had two still-born and.... 

Sev. Tum. Hold your tongue! Hold your tongue. [ Aside.] It is quite mon- 
strous! Nothing can save the country but plague, pestilence, famine, and 
sudden death, Government ought to import a ship-load of arsenic. [To her.] 
But, young woman, cannot you impose on yourself ‘‘ moral restraint ” for ten 
or a dozen years ? 

Bet. Pray what is that, Sir ? 

Sou. Tuim. Cannot you keep single till you are about thirty years old ? 

Ber. Thirty years old, Sir! [Stifling a laugh. 
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Enter Sir Gripe Gainpum. 

Seu. Tui [rising.] How do you, Sir Gripe; hope I’ve the pleasure of 
seeing you well. 

Str G. Very well, very well; but rather hungry. 

Seu. Tui. Draw up, then; here are plenty of eggs and butter. 

Sir G. Yes, they think nothing of Mauruus here. 

Sev. Tum. So it seems, for this young hussey is going to be married 
to-morrow, though she is only eighteen. Her mother has had, it seems, only 
twenty-one children ; so that you'll have your parish finely stocked. 

Sir G. Married! [Aside.] What a beautiful creature it is ! 

Seu. Tam. Yes, married; and she laughs at the idea of moral restraint. 

Sir G. I dare say she does. [Aside.} And so shall I too, if I can get her into 
my clutches. 

Seu. Tuim. You may go, young woman ; for I find I can do nothing with 

ou. ; [Exit Betsey. 

Sir G. [Aside.] But J can do something with her,I fancy. [To Thimble.] 
Yes, she may go for the present ; but it is my duty, my bounden duty to my 
country, to prevent this marriage. 

Sev. Tum. To be sure it is. It is a duty of humanity, as well as of pa- 
triotism. But you must be quick, for she is to be married to-morrow morning. 

Sir G. To-morrow morning ! 

Sev. Tui. Yes: and the farmer’s wife here approves of the match! Would 
it not be well to find the farmer, and talk to him about it? 

Sir G. I shan’t, but ¢ou may; and in the meanwhile, I'll go home and dis- 
patch some business, and be with you again in an hour or so. [ Exit. 

Sev. Tui. Business! What business? He thinks that I did not perceive 
him staring at her. He has some scheme in his head. But no matter: any- 
thing is better than her having seventeen children. Why, ’tis littering, tis pig- 
ging, 'tis hatching, ’tis swarming, and if they are allowed to proceed at this 
rate, there won’t be room for them to stand upright in the country. I'll go 
and find the farmer, and see what I can make of him. (Exit. 


SCENE V.—Mrs. Birch’s cottage: Mrs. Bincn and Betsey, and several children of 
different ayes. 


Bersry. Don't you think, mother, that these white bows are beautiful ; 
and isn’t my frock as white as a curd; and mustn’t we walk arm-in-arm to 
church?) Oh! how that Poll Thorn will be provoked! I shouldn’t wonder 
if she was to fly at me. 

Mas. Bircu. How you do run on, child. 

Ber. Patty Primrose and Mary Violet, my two bridesmaids, will be dressed 
all in white, and uncle Stephen says, that nobody but him shall give me away. 

Mas. Birca. Ah! my dear, if your poor father had been alive, he.... 

Ber. Don't cry, mammy, let us be happy now. 

Mrs. Bircs. And sol am, my dear child ; but talking of your uncle put me 
in mind of,...here comes Baresons, Sir Gripe’s footman: I wonder what he 
can want, 


Enter BAREBONE. 


Baresone. Sir Gripe wants to speak to you, Mrs. Birch, up at the Hall, in 
about an hour’s time. 

Mas. Birca. [Aside.] ’Tis about the rent. [To him.] My duty to him, and 
say that I shall be sure to wait on him. [Exit Barebone. 
Ber. What can that nasty old skinny greedy beast want with you, mother ? 
Mas, Bircu. Oh, child, 1 owe him a year’s rent, up to Lady-day, and I can’t 
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pay him till after the harvest, without selling the cow, and then what are the 
poor dear children to do ? 

Ber. Well, | don’t know how it is, but I have had a misgiving in my mind 
all day, that something bad was going to happen. 

Mas. Biacu. Never mi ind, child; God will be our protector. 


Enter Dick. 


Ber. Oh, Richard, ’'m glad you're come; for I'm so low-spirited. 

Dick. What about! Don’t repent, do you? 

Ber. How can youask me that? But there’s that old beast, Sir Gripe, 
has just sent for mother about the.... 

Dick. Sent for her! Why, he has sent for me too, and I’in going up to him. 

Ber. For you! As sure as death there’s something brewing, and I did'nt 
feel my heart sinking for nothing. 

Dick. [ Paki: ty her haud.| Come, come, don’t be foolish. What do you cry 
for? Be quiet, now; and Ill go up to the old fellow, and call as 1 come 


back. { Exit. 


SCENE VI.—Farmer Stites’s Parlour: Sourre Tatmair, Stites and Last, the 
Shoemaker of the Village. 


Sev. Tum. But, farmer, don’t you see what a brood, what a litter, what a 
farrow, what a swarm, this couple will bring to eat up the country? 

Stites. Why, Sir, I dare say they will have plenty, but God never sends 
mouths without sending meat. 

Sav. Tum. Not for them, not for them. 

Lasr. Whom does he send it for, then ? 

Sev. Tux. For those who can afford to pay for it. 

Last. But, if they pay for it out of the money that they get from tithes and 
taxes, God does not send it for them, but they take it by force from those 
who work ; and it does seem strange indeed, Sir, that you should seem to 
rejoice in their increase, while you are so anxious to put a stop to the breeding 
gf those who do the work. 

Stites. Yes, Siz,as neighbour Last says, ic is all as one as if I were to put 
a stop to the breeding of my cart-mares, and breed nothing but nags and 
pleasure ponies. 

Seu. Tui. [Aside.] Oh! the devil! these fellows have been reading Cob- 
bett's pernicious Trash. 

Lasr. Aye, neighbeur, all as one as if you, not having corn enough to keep 
your nags and cart-horses too, were to knock the cart-horses on the head: 

Stites. And pretty crops I should have then. 

Lasr. And pretty payment Sir Gripe would get from you at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. 

Seu. Tum. But, Mr. Last, do you not know that there is, in nature, a 
tendency, in every country, for the people to increase faster than the food that 
they usually live on ? 

Lasr. I do not only not know that fact, but I know that, besides its being 
contrary to reason and experience, it is next to blasphemy to assert it. But, 
Sir, if there be, in nalure, this tendency, how comes it that it never was dis- 
covered before ; and that never, until about twenty-seven years ago, when 
that Scotch fellow, Malthus, wrote his book, no man in England ever dreamed 
of our having too many people ? 

Sev. Tui. The evil has not existed until of late years. 

Last. But, if it be in nature, why did it not exist before ? 

Seu. Tum. Why, I suppose, that there used to be more moral restraint, 
more prudence, as to marriage and having children, 
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Last. How could that be, when you say that the want of moral restraint 
arises from want of education, and when we have now fifty times as much of 
that nonsense as we had when I was a bov ? 

Sev. Tum. But you will allow that there is a great want of employment. 

Lasr. Yes. 

Sev. Taim. Then you allow that there are too many labourers. 

Stites. No, no, Sir, too little money in our hands to pay them duly for their 
labour. Plenty of work that ought to be done, but not enough money to pay 
for it. 

Squ. Turm. That comes to the same thing: for, if you have not money to 
pay them all, there are too many of them. 

Last. By no means. Suppose Stiles, here, have 100/. in his drawer, ready 
to pay for hoeing that he intends to have done, and suppose a thief to come 
and steal the money, Stiles must leave the ground unhoed, and it must be 
over-run with weeds, and the crop be one half what it would have been, if 
his money had not been stolen. 

Seu. Tum. You are supposing a case that can rarely happen. 

Lasr. Notat all; for money taken away by the parson and the tax-gatherer, 
is taken away from Stiles as effectually as if taken away by thieves. 

Sev. Tui. What, Sir; do you call the parson and the tax-gatherer thieves ! 

Lasr. Oh, no! but money taken away from Stiles is money deducted from 
his means of paying lavuurers, no matter by whom, or under what pretence 
the money is so taken. 

Seu. Tuim. You must know, however, at any rate, that the people of this 
country have greatly increased in number. 

Last. I neither know nor believe it ; for I see churches, built hundreds of 
years ago, with scarcely any parishioners; I see many of them quite tumbled 
down ; and I know that they never would have been built, if there had not been 
people to go to them. 

Seu. Tum, [Aside.] These fellows have all been reading Cobbett, and as 
my friends, Trevor and Witmer, say, nothing can stand, neither Church nor 
State, if that wicked fellow be not put to silence. {To them.] You think, then, 
that the more the merrier, avd the more paupers you breed, the better it will be 
for you, and that, instead of checking premature marriages, you ought (as, 
indeed, you do) to offer a premium for breeding children, as we do for breeding 
sheep or planting trees ? 

Last. There needs no premium ; for, whether married or not, country girls 
will have children; but since you talk of paupers and of a premium for 
breeding, pray what are those who are on the pension and sinecure lists, men, 
women, and children? and, as to the premiums for breeding, what do you 
call the money that is given to poor parsons and to halt-pay officers and 
their widows and children? Are not these premiums for breeding, and pre- 
Miums, too, paid out of taxes raised in part on these very labourers? And 
what are the military academies and asylums but premiums to the rieh and 

he soldiers to induce them to breed? You find no fault of these premiums 
jor the breeding of idlers, and are alarmed only at the increase of those 
who work ? 

Sev. Tum. I am alarmed at the increase of the paupers, who already eat 
p the country. 

Last. Not they indeed: it is your idlers that eat up the country: it is 
hey that make the working-people so poor that they are obliged te eome to 

€ parish or starve. 

Sev. Tou. Obliged to come and demand other people's property to live on? 
Lasr. It is not other people's property: it is their own property: they 
herit a right, both by nature and by law, to subsistence out of the land, in 
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exchange for their labour, and if they be unable to abour, or can get no la- 
bour, they have the right without the labour. 


Enter Mrs. Stites with a letter. 


Sev. Tamm. Well, good morning, gentlemen. {They go out.) Ah! [read- 
ing] he invites me to the Hall! I thought he would not let me remain 
here long. [Reads.| “ My dear Thimble, the pleasure of your enlightened dis- 
“* course is always so great, that it was with the most acute pain that I quitted 
“ you this morning.” Oh, O! ‘This is something like justice. “ Pray do 
** me the honour to come up here, and to bring with you your last admirable 
“remedy against that great national scourge, the procreation of the human 
*« species. As they keep early hours at the farm, you will, most likely, have 
‘dined before this will reach you; if you have not, you need not be in a 
“hurry ; for, a3 ‘ population treads close upon the heels of subsistence,’ I 
** take care to keep a short supply here.’’ Well, well ; I'll get a bit of something 
here, and then I will go up. ; 





ACT Il. 
SCENE 1.—Mrs. Birch’s Cottage: Dick and Betsey. 


Bet. Didn't vou meet mother ; 

Dick. No: she went by the lane, I suppose, and I came across the fields. 

Ber. Well, what did the greedy old rogue want with you? 

Dick. What do you think, now? What do you think that the skin-flint old 
rascal wanted me to do? 

Ber. God knows: to rob mistress’s pantry for him, perhaps. 

Dick. Worse than that. 

Ber. Worse ! Why, then, to take false oaths for him, as his steward Scut does. 

Dick. Worse, a great deal worse than that. 

Ber. Poor father always said he was the Devil: but what was it, then? 

Dicx. Why, he wanted me to be false to you ! 

Ber. Oh! the old villain! False to me! And what could the greedy old 
monster get by that ? 

Dick. Yes, and he told me he would get me a place at London, in the king's 
guards, and have me made an officer, if | would set off by the coach to-night. 

Ber. To-night! 

Dick. Yes, and when I refused, he got into a deuce of a passion, and. ... 
‘seeing three men go by) .. .. 1 wonder who those rough-looking fellows are? 

Ber. Oh, they are some blackguards going up to the Hall, I dare say. He 
never has any-body but such people about him. 

Dick. Yes, as Mr. Last says, the Hall is more like a robbers’ den than a gen- 
tleman’s house. But [looking up at the sun] it is twelve o'clock: I must ge: 
home to feed the oxen. 

Ber. Well, good-by ! but you'll come up this evening. 

Dick. Yes, yes, I'll be here about seven or eight. [ Exit. 


SCENE I1.—A Room in Gripe Hall, cobwebs on the ceiling, a dirty floor, a dirty deal 
table, and two old chairs, on one of which Sir Gripe is sitting. 

Sra. G. Amongst those that I have lived with, there is not one mother out 
of a score that would not, for a handful of guineas, be the bawd in the seducing 
ef her own daughter; and if this woman, who owes me a year's rent, and 
whom I can strip to-morrow of every rag that she has, holds out against me, it 
will be bad luck indeed. This is the most beautiful girl I ever set my eyes on! 
and am not I her Jord? is she not my property ? And shall this fellow, who is 





also my slave, take her from me? It will be better for them both, too; fd to be 
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; they would soon begin to starve, and then to fight like dog and cat. But, 
better or better not, L’'ll have her. As to the sin, either there is a hell or there 
is not; if not, there is in this country no loss of character for a man who has 
forty thousand a year ; and if there be a hell, it is already my lot ; so that Vil 





l- have my enjoyment in spite of the Devil; and now for... . 
n 
na Enter Barrnone. 
df Bare. The Widow Bircu is come, Sir Gripe. 
lo Sir G. Show ber in. [ Exit Barebone.| If 1 can’t prevail upon the mother to 
le stop the marriage, | must get the girl away to-night some-how or other, and 
an get her to London too. There’s nothing like that: old Mother Carsuncce, the 
ve bawd, or Mother Lynx, the mad-house keeper, will receive her, and I can follow 
a inaday ortwo. But, soft! here comes the mamma! 
I Enter Mrs. Bircu. 
ng 


Mas. Brrcu. Your servant, Sir Gripe, [curtsies,| I'm very sorry my rent is be- 
hind-hand: but.... 
Sir G, Oh, never mind, never mind the rent, Mrs. Birch ; sit down, sit down; 
I’m not one of your proud fellosvs ; we're all flesh and blood. 
Mrs. Bircu. [Aside.] How deceived folks arein him! [To him.] I can stand, 
Sir, thank you. 
Sir G. No no: sit down, sit down, Mrs. Birch: I'm glad to see you looking 
so well: I hope all your children are well. 
old Mas. Biren. Purely well, I thank you, Sir. 
: Sir G. How many of them have you got, Mrs. Birch ? 
Mrs. Bircu. Only seventeen alive, Sir. 
Sir G. Seventeen! Why you look young enough and handsome enough to 
does. have seventeen more. 
Mrs. Biren. [Smiling.| Oh dear, Sir! 
Sir G. And what do you do with them all, Mrs. Birch ? 
Mrs. Bircu. Nine of them are out at service, one lives with her aunt, and 
y old there are seven at home. 
Six G. Are they boys or girls? 
king's Mars. Birca. Twelve boys and five girls, Sir, and though I say it, as good 


nt. children they be as any in the parish, and, thanks be to God, not a day’s sick- 
ness have we had in the house since their poor father died, and that was 
] three years ago last Friday as ever was; and they be su dutiful to me, and comes 


- ant so kindly to see me every Sunday, when they can be spared; and they do so 
He love one another ; and they all seem to do their best to make up for the loss of 
y: their poor father, who, poor soul, used, when he came home from his work, to 
a gen- have four or five of them upon his knees at once. Oh, Sir, never was there 
ust ge! such a father, and never such a....but....but....it pleased God to.... [wipes 
her eyes] pray, Sir, be so good a to excuse.... 
Sir G. [Looking like Satan.] Never mind, never mind, Mrs. Birch. Any of 
( Exit. them married, Mrs. Birch ? 
Maras. Birca. No, Sir, not...... 
firty deal® Sir G. That's right, that’s right: don’t let them marry till they’re thirty: only 
brings ruin and misery and starvation and poaching and thieving and treadmills 
ther out 4nd transportings and hangings. That's right, Mrs. Birch ; that’s right; keep 
seducing ‘hem single till they be thirty, and then they will do well. If any of them were 
ent, andp'0 marry young, I should be very angry with you ; and.. . 
st me, it} Mrs. Bircu. [Aside] What shall I do! 
eyes on'— Sir G. And should, in short, order my Steward, Mr. Scurt, to.... ; 
y, who is a Bixcu. | beg your pardon, Sir Gripe, but my daughter Betsey is going 
too ; fo Cees 
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Sir G. [Angri/y.] What! not married, I hope ? 

Maus. Bircu. ‘They have courted so long, Sir, and they have been sueh 
constant lovers, and the banns have been out for these three weeks, and... . 

Sir G. To tell you the truth, [ have heard of this, Mrs. Birch, and I sent for 
you to talk to you about it. You are a sensible woman, Mrs. Bircu, and I have 
a great regard for you and your family, and wish well particularly to this young 
woman ; and, therefore, .... 

Mas. Biacu. Thank you, Sir, God will bless you for it, and I’m sure they'll 
both prove deserving of your goodness ; for Richard Hazle is as good a young 
man as any in the whole county ; and he has lived with farmer Stiles ever since 
he was eight years old ; and they do so love one another ; and Mrs. Stiles says 
that they are the handsomest couple that.... 

Sir G. Well, well; never mind that now. You are asensible woman, and 
you know that this dove, as they call it, is all nonsense; and that when poverty 
comes in at the door, this love flies out of the window. 

Mrs. Bircu. Not always, Sir; for Lam sure that I and my poor husband 
were poor enough, and... 

Sir G. Well, well; but, now, don’t you think it would be better to put off 
this marriage for a year or two, till.... 

Mrs. Biren. Lor, Sir, it would break poor Betsey’s heart! 

Six G. Ob, no! Women’s hearts are tougher than you think for. [Aside.] I 
know that pretty well. 

Mrs. Bircu. Not Betsey’s, Sir: poor thing, she’d go crazy, and so would 
Richard too. 

Sir G. Now, I tell you what I'll do, Mrs. Birch: I'll make your daughter 
my housekeeper in London, and ['ll make Hazle my bailiff here, and give each 
of them twenty pounds a year and their board. 

Mrs. Breen. Lor, Sir! 

Sir G. Will vou propose it to them ? 

Mars. Bixcs. Pray don't ask me to do it, Sir, 

Sin G. Why, you can propose it, at any rate. 

Mrs. Birca. No, indeed, Sir, lL cannot. They would hate me for it; and 
how am I to endure the hatred of my child ? 

Sir G. [Angrily.] Better than you can endure to starve, as you will, if you 
don’t do what | tell you to do. 

Mrs. Bircu. By the blessing of God, Sir, I have not starved yet, and hope | 
shall not. 

Sir G. And what is God to do do for you, you perverse fool ! 

Mrs. Biren. He says, “ Cursed be he that oppresseth the widow and the 
fatherless.” 

Sir. G. And you, being the interpreter, apply that curse to me,eh! You 
impudent hag ! 

Mus. Birea. No, indeed, Sir; but... 

Six G. Hold your tongue! go along; and call upon God to save your rags, 
when Mr. Scur comes, to-morrow morning, to bundle you into the road. 

Mrs. Bircn. I will call upon God, Sir, and he will be my help ia the time of 
need. [ Exit, 

Str G. Now, then, I know what [ have to do. [rings the Bell.] 


Enter BAreBone. 


Str G, Is Squire Thimble come ? 

Bare. Just come, Sir. 

Sir G. Show him into the best room, and say I will be with him directly. 
[Erit Barebone} I can't trust this half fool, f'ammce; he'll have his qualms 
of conscience, if it be only out of vanity and conceit; if it be only to show 
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his philosophy, as the fool calls it. Thamour him with his rubbishy stuff about 
surplus population, which has made him as mad as the fellows are that 
are trying to discover the loggitude, and he really thinks that I half starve 
my servants purely from the patriotic motive of insuring their continence! 
But Vl sound him a little about this girl, at any rate, and see what he’s 
made of, 
Enter Bannsone. 

Bare. The three men, Sir, say they’re hungry and dry. 

Sir G. Send one of them to the Inn for a gallon of beer and a gallon of gin, 
and get a pouad or two of cheap cheese and a loaf. I may want them by-and- 


by. | Exit Barebone. 


SCENE II1.—Tke best room: the walls snoky, with tern paper ; no fire, no curtains, eld 
broken chairs, and a ragged carpet. Sgu. THiMBLE sitting at a table with papers and 
pampilets. 

Sev. Tur. Well, [looking round him,] if this be the best room, the worst 

must be some degrees worse than a.. 


Enter Sir Gripe. 


Sau. Tum. [Rising and bowing.] I was just saying to myself what a 
beautiful house this is, how tranquil, how admirably calculated for study, and 
especially for that species of study which I delight in; for you must know 
that London does...... 

Sin. G. [Aside] Oh! the Devil! 

Sou. Tai. ~...not favour the flow of ideas like this quiet . 

Sir G, [ Aside.) By they sha’nt flow here ! 

Seu. Tam. .... place ; and [ am resolved to finish my treatise on checking 
population before I yo back. 

Sir G. But where's your Remedy against Breeding, that I asked you to 
bring up with vou ? 

Seu. Tui. Here ‘tis. [Giving it to Sir G.] 

Six G. [Reads to himself, while Trimble sits and looks eagerly at him.]  Ad- 
mirable, admirable! Delightful! Here are grammar, logic, philosophy, elo- 
quence, elegance, clearness, strenyth, and in short.... 

Seu: Timm. Oh, no! The essay is well enough, but nothing like equal to 
that which I have now in hand: I'll read you a passage of it.... 

Sir G. [Raising his voice.] ‘Well enough,” do you call it! I say, that 
the man that could write that ought to be prime minister. 

Seu. Tum. Oh, no! you flatter me; but do, then, let me read you a passage 
from my new work; for, as as you will see,.... 

Sir G. No: you sha’nt, you sha’nt: | wo’nt hear = word of it till it comes 
out: I'll hav’t all together : a taste beforehand woul! spoil my feast. 

Seu. Tum. Well, then, let us talk of what ought to be done as well as written. 

Sir G. Yes, I like doing. 

Sau. Tum. These positions are clear: first, part of the pecple must be sent 
out of the country ; or, second, the millions must be made to live on potatoes, 
like the Irish ; or, third, their breeding must be checked ; or, fourth, those who 
live on tithes and taxes must be compelled to work for their bread. 

Sir G. As to the first, they wo’nt go; as tothe second, they will burn up 
the country rather than submit to it; as to the fourth, it is not to be thought 
of; and, therefore, it must be the third. 

Sou. Tn. So say I, and, therefore, lam labouring, first to persuade them 





s qualms— 20t to marry, and next to teach them how to avoid having five children, if 
to shows they be married, and.... 





Sir G. [aside] What ad fool it is ! 
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Seu. Tum. .... Have we not, under our eyes, a proof of the necessity of my 
labours? For look at this young woman, who is going to be murried to- 
morrow, and who, probably, without my lessons, might brecd twenty-one 
poor creatures as her mother has done. 

Six G. Ah! a striking instance indeed, and all this litter is to be kept, too, 
out of my estate, or my farms and my woods are to be burnt! 

Sev. Tam. A man might as well have no property: it is not property : 
you have your estate in common with this devouring herd. 

Str G. Aye, and they leave me here, you see, with hardly a bit of bread to 
put in my mouth. 

Seu. Tam. It is not only your duty, then, but your interest also, to aid me 
in my labours ; and, when my essay is finished, which, in this tranquil abode, 
will be in about a month, you will see that procreation will be effectually 
checked. 

Sir G. No doubt ; but, in the meanwhile, this brace of breeders get together. 
Now, I’m a practical man; I hold that an cunce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure ; and, therefore, I'm for sending the girl away, and to-night too. 

Sev. Tum. To-night ! 

Seu. G. Yes, to-night, and I shall want your assistance. 

Sik Tum. My assistance ! 

Sir G. You know, my dear Thimble, what a regard I have for you, and 
how sincerely I admire your talents. You are fit for the highest posts in the 
State. You only want to be in parliament to make your surprising talents 
known ; and when [ am made a peer, you shall take my place. 

Sev. Tui. |Getting up and taking him by the hand.| Thank you, thank 
you; | always thought that this would be the case; but . 

Sin G, What I intend is this; to get a post- chaise and four horses over here 
at midnight, clap her and you into it, and let them carry you off, like the 
wind, to London, where you can deposit her in my house at Pimp-Place, under 
the care of little Panper, who, you know, breathes only through my nostrils. 

Seu. Tum. But what would the world say ? 

Sir G. World! Did you ever know the world find wrong any thing done 
by a man with forty thousand a year in land ! 

Sev. Taim. But I have not forty thousand a year, and should never dare 
show my face again ; for the newspapers . 

Sir G. A handful of guineas would bribe them all to silence. However, if 
you do not choose to oblige me.... 

Sev. Tam. Pray do not put it in that way: I do choose it; but let us take a 
little time to think of it. 

Sir G. And they get to breeding in the meanwhile? 

Sev. Tam. Besides, 1 meant to stay here to finish my essay. 

Sir G. That’s out of the question, for I mean to shut the house up to-morrow, 
and to go and live with my friends a few days, till 1 go to London. 

Sev. Tui. You know, dear Sir Gripe, that it would be violation, that 
it would be assault at the least; and that there would be such an outcry; 
and then . 

Sir G. Very true, very true; you are right, and great as will be the evil to 
my estate and to my country, I must, upon reflection, give up my intention, 

and let the devouring devils breed away. 

Sev. Tuam. I hope you don’t think that.... 

Sir G. Oh, no, no, no, no! not at all, not at all! You're quite right ; you're 
quite right; and I really am glad that you refused ; for I now see the danger 
But, how wiil you get back ? 

P Sev. Tam. Oh! I[ shall go off by the mail, which stops here at the Grindum 
rms. 
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Sir G. And what time shall you get into town? 

Sev. Taim. Why, let me see; the mail comes about one, and I shall get in 
about six. 

Sir G. Well, then, as I havea deal to do here, I'll send you a letter 
down to the farm, which, when you get out of the mail in Piccadilly, you'll be so 
good as to carry directly (it’s in your way) to Pimp-Place, and give it to little 
Pander. But, you'll be sure to deliver it without a moment’s delay. 

Seu. Tai. Certainly. [ Rising, and gathering up his papers.) You'll send 
down the letter by ten or eleven o'clock. [Pulls out his watch.] It is past eight 
now : your servant, Sir Gripe. [ Exit, bowing. 

Str G. [ Looking contemptuously after him.] Oh! your servant, Mr. Stitch-louse! 
Here's a pretty scoundrel! He has openly advised women to procure abor- 
tion, which is murder ; and now he has his qualms of conscience! As Richard 
says of Buckingham, in the play, “I'll henceforth deal with shorter-sighted 
villains.” And here they are at hand, in the three respectable personages that my 
friend, Lord Rottenborough, has had down at his election, and who have 
dropped in as old acquaintances, on their way back to London. They will have 
no scruples, I'll warrant them: they would cut the throats of their own mothers 
for a crown a head, [ Exit. 








ACT Ii. 


SCENE L.— Urs. Birch’s cottage : Mas. Bincu, Betsey, and Dick. 

Ber. And see, here are beautiful flowers that aunt Martha has sent us to 
strew up to the church-door; and there are brothers Tom and Jack coming, and 
many more lads, and all the girls in the village; and they are to walk arm- 
in-arm before us; and do, Richard, look at these true-lovers’-knots, that Patty 
Primrose has sent me! 

Mrs. Biren. And look at this fine gammon of bacon and these plums, that 
Mrs. Stiles has sent. 

Dick. Ah! she’s the woman! And now I must go home to bed, for I'm to 
get up at one o'clock to carry Squire Thimble’s portmanteau up to the Grindum 
Arms. 

Ber. Well, good by ; but I wish it was over, for my heart does sink so ! 

Dick. What for? What can you be afraid of ? 

Ber. Why, I'm so afraid that something will happen: it seems to be too 
much happiness; and there’s that shocking old villain sent for mother and 
you; and there’s the rent to pay; and he is such a spiteful monster, and so 
cunning ! 

Dick. But what can the villain do ? 

Mas. Birca. There, never mind her qualms: go home to-bed, Richard ; for 
you must be tired to death. [Exit Dick.] And now, my child, let us go to 
bed and get some rest; and, as to the rest, Farmer Stiles says, that old rascal 
shall not turn us into the road, if he turn him out of his farm for saving us. 
So, as I told the old skin-and-bone miser, the Lord will protect the widow 
and the fatherless. 


SCENE I1.—A room in Gripe Hall: Sin Gripe and the three London bullies, BLupGEON, 
Guzze, and SLANG, all seated : a bottle of gin and a glass on the table. 

Sir G. You know where the cottage is ? 

Biup. Yes: we came by it in the morning, and saw a young chap and a 
girl at the door. 

Sir G. With dark-hair and bright eyes, and.... 

Stana. Yes: a nice piece enough. 

Sir G. She's mad, you know! 
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Auu. Yes, yes: we understand all about it. 

Str G. Here’s my old friend, Bludgeon, did such a job for me once before, 
and he knows I paid him well. . 

Bivup. Aye, how did that turn out, Sir Grine ? 

Sir G. Very well, very well; she got quite cured in time! 

Buup. And is now upon the town; for | met her in Drury-lane only about 
a month ago ; but so altered! 

Str G. The chaise will come over from Rottenborough, and will be at the 
corner of the lane just at twelve o'clock. 

Buup. We'll knock them up by telling them that the intended is taken ill; 
and then seize her, and.... 

Guzzur. Ram a handkerchief into her mouth, to.... 

Stance. Tow, or cotton-wool, is better. 

Sir G. Give the two post-boys a cuinea, ins‘ead of a crown; and be sure 
to say that it is a mad woman that you are taking to St. Luke's. 

Buup. Leave that to us, Sir. 

Str G. One of you ride on the box, and the other two in the chaise; and 
when vou come to Stains, go across to Kingston, and lop gently along till you 
get to Mrs. Lynx’s. 

Lup. I know it, you know Sir, in Dismal-lane ? 

Sir G. Yes, the same place; and, now, go and get some supper, and then 
I will give you money to pay your expenses on the road. 

Guzzvr. It will want a pretty deal, Sir: four horses, you know, and two 
post-boys, and ‘tis dry work, as the saying is. 

Sir G. I shall be in town the day after to-morrow, and if you do your job 
well, I'll give you five guineas a-piece. [ They go out. 

Sire G, [Calling them back.] Onn! here, I had forgotten: have you got 
pistols ? 

Buivp. Look here! [Showiny them.] 

Sir G. All's right, then. [ They go out: he rings. 

Enier BAREBONE. 

Sir G. Barebone, take this letter down to Squire Thimble, at farmer 
Stiles’s. [Barebone going.) And do you hear, Barebone ? 

Bare. Sir? 

Str G. If any one call to-morrow, be it who it may, tell him, or her, that Iam 
not at home; that I am gone to the count¢-election, to work in the cause of 
Parliamentary Keform. What o’clock is it now, Barebone ? 

Bare. "Tis a good bit past eleven, Sir, by the church clock. [Exit Barebone. 

Sir G. I'll now go and prime these fellows with money. Let me see: they 
will be at Old Moll’s about eight; Thimble will be in about six ; so that 
there will be plenty of time for Pander to get to Old Moll’s with my letter of 
instructions. What a thing is forty thousand a year! All these devils hate 
me; nay, despise me; and they crouch to me like so many spaniels! Yet, in 
one thing, I'm a slave too: I know that this Reform of Parliament will strip me 
of my power ; I detest it accordingly, and yet I’m compelled to work for it. 


SCENE ILl.—Stiles’s Parlour : THIMBLE packing up his papers. 
Enter BAREBONE. 

Bare. A letter, Sir, from Sir Gripe. 

Sev. Taim. What, you're going to shut the Hall up to-morrow, are you, 
young man ? 

Bare. Not that I know of, Sir ; T have not heard any-thing about it. 

Sev. Tam. No! [Ecit Barebone] This is a lie, then, invented to get rid of 
me, when he found that I would not be his pimp! But opening the letter ) 
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let’s see what he says here. “ My dear Thimble, 'm sorfy that imperious cir- 
“* cumstances separate us before | gather half what l ought from your instructive 
“eonversation. But, bear in mind what I said about the seat, which will 
“‘ surely be yours. Pray do not faii to deliver the letter to Pander the very mo- 
“ment that you arrive ; and believe me, always truly yours, 

“* Gaipe GRinpuM. 

“ P. S. If Pander should not be up, go up to his bed-room and give him the 
“letter; for it is of the greatest possible importance ; and a minute's delay 
“‘ might be ruinous to the cause of Reform.” What! a mincte’s delay! Why, 
then .... 

Enter Mrs. STtLes, 


Mas. Srites. Won't you take something, Sir, before you set off? “Tis a 
sharpish night, and you won’t get any-thing upon the road ? 
Seu. Tum. Thank you; I'll take an egg. 


Mars. Srizes. And a glass of something, Sir? [ Exit. 
Seu. Tui. ‘A minute’s delay rtinous to the cause Of Reform!” “ There’s 
more in this than meets the ear.” [Looking hard at the letter. 


Enter Mrs, Stites with Eggs, Se. 


Sev. Tar. What is it o'clock, good woman ? 

Maras. Srives. Just struck twelve, Sir. { Exit. 

Sev. ‘Tai. I’ve agreat mind to open this letter. What secrets ought they to 
keep from me about the cause of Keform? ‘The rascals, who owe the power 
they have tome. I can doit up again; so, as old Knowell says, in the play, 
** By your leave, soft wax.” [Opens the letter and reads to himself.] Oh! the 
d—d perfidious villain. [Reads out.| “That stupid coxcomb Thimble is here, 
“ and was going to make my house his study; and | was afraid 1 must have 
“ Swingged it in order to get him out. He will carry you this letter... .go 
“‘ over to old Moll.... three trusty fellows... . post-chaise and four... - 
“ start from here at twelve o'clock at night.”—Oh! the d—-d villain. [A 
screaming in the kitchen: he runs out.) 


SCENE 1V.—The Farm Kitchen: the Farmer, his Wife, Men and Boys, alitile Boy and Girt 
of Mrs. Burch’s crying. 
Lir. Boy. And there’s poor Mammy lying dead upon the floor, and there’s 
little Harry and little Sally erying and screaming! O Lord, what shall we do! 
Lir. Girt. And poor sister Betsey’s gone! Ob, dear, oh dear! 


Enter Patty Primrose. 


Parry. Three fellows come and knocked at the door, put a pistol to their 
heads, and dragged Betsey away ; and.... 


Enter Mary Vio.er. 
Mary. They took her off in a postchaise; mother looked out of the win- 
dow, heard a screaming, and she knowed Betsey’s voice, and saw then go up 
the lane as fast as they could drive, and.... 
[Dick comes down stairs in his trowsers and shirt. 
Sev. Tain. They're gone to London with her, I tell you. I have a letter 
here, [Dick runs out of the house,| that L have opened : I will tell you all about 
it by-and-by; but, get horses and go after them ; or never will you see her 
again. 
Stites. Boys, men, all of you, and get the nag, and, Tom, you get on as fast as 
you can. 
Mas. Srives. I'll go up to poor Mrs. Birch, and keep her as quiet as I can, 
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Parry. There's plenty of neighbours there now. 
Mrs. Strives. Give me some vinegar, and I'll take my hartshorn. Ah! ’tis 
that old villain at the Hall. [Exit with the girls. 
Seu. Tum. [ Aside} Ill stay and see the upshot of this. 
Strives. Bad affair, Sir: black work somewhere: hope, Sir, youv’e no hand 
in’t. 
Seu. Tui. If you'll come into the other room, I show you, farmer, that I 
have nothing to do with it. 





Enter Last. 


Stites. There's that old villain has.... 

Last. I’ve heard all about it. Dame Violet came up to the village scream- 
ing, and Jack Harrow, and Ned Maple, and a dozen more, got up, and ran off, 
one after another, long before Dick came. 

Stites. And there’s that poor fellow without a shoe to’s foot, or a hat upon’s 
head : his feet will be cut all to pieces; and how be they ever to overtake a 
post-chaise and four ! 

Sev. Tum. Come into the parlour, and 1'll show you the letters, and ex- 
plain the whole affair to you. [ They go into the parlour. 


SCENE V.—A Bedroom in Grindum Hall: Sir Grirve just got out of a filthy bed ona stump 
bedstead. 


Sir Gripe. [Knocking on the floor.) What’s o'clock, I wonder ? 


Enter BAREBONE. 


Sir G. What’s o'clock, Barebone ? 

Bare. A little past four, Sir. [ Evit.] 

Sir G. As neat a job asever | did! There's that d—d fool Thimble carrying 
my letter, and thinking it an honour; there’s the girl hastening to Old 
Moll’s ; and there’s my trusty steward Scur coming to bundle the saucy old 
mother into the road. [A shouting at a distance.| What's that? Master Swing’s 
not coming again to be sure. [Knocks upon the floor. } 


Enter BAREBONE. 


Sir. G. What noise is that, Barebone ? 

Bare. I don’t know, Sir. It is up in the turnpike road. 

Sir G. Go out and learn what it means. [Exit Barebone.] They'll get no 
money here, at any rate, and as to victuals and drink, I set even their guts at 
defiance, ‘They say, they won't live upon potatoes, and they’ll not find even 
them here. 


Enter BaReBONE, in haste and in a fright. 


Bare. Oh, Lord, Sir! 

Sir G. What’s the matter! 

Bare. Oh, Sir! It's a great mob, with big sticks in their hands, bringing 
a post-chaise along, and... . 

Sir G. A post-chaise ! 

Bare. Yes, Sir, and Peter Skeleton heard them, as they came through the 
village, swear that they’d kill you. 

Sir G. Kill me! For what ? 

Bars. I don’t know, indeed, Sir; but Peter says they said something about 
Betty Birch ; and they have got one of the gentlemen that was here last night, 
with his arms tied behind him. [ Exit. 

Sir G. Oh, the devil! To fiy is impossible. ‘There are some hiding-places 
in this old house. There's no time to lose. | Ezit. 
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SCENE VI.—The Farm-house : Souine TuimBie, Last, and STiiFs. 


Sev. Tum. Well, gentlemen, I’m glad you're satisfied that I have had no 
hand in it, and that.... 


Enter New Map e, out of breath. 


Nep. We've got um, we’ve got um; and there’s Betsey in the chaise, and 
poor Dick, with the blood running down his breast, holding Betsey in his arms ; 
and.... 

Last. But where are they ? 

Nep. Jack Harrow and | came pp with them first, and Jack knocked down 
one of the post-chaise boys, and [ knocked the fellow off the box; and.... 

Stites. But where was this? 

Nep. And then Dick came up, and pulled the chaise-door window open, and 
the fellow shot at him, and the shot grazed his breast; and Tom Stiles, your ne- 
phew, then pulled the fellow out, and laid on upon him till he could not stir ; 
and Harry Hedger pulled t’other fellow out, and basted him over eyes and 
limbs ; and.... 

Lasr. But where was this? And who stopped them ? 

Nev. Why one of their horses fell down at the bottom of Break-neck-hill, 
and broke both his fore-legs, and so we came up with them ; and we tied the 
arms behind the fellow that was upon the box; and we left the other two 
crying murder; and Betsey was fainted, and Dick thought she was dead, and 
he swore he'd kill every man of them ; but she come to again ; and he got her 
into his arms, and there he sticks, and you can’t get a word out of him. 

Strives. Poor fellow, his feet must be cut all to pieces. 

Lasr. But where are they now ? 

Nep. They be coming round the lane, with two horses in the chaise: hark! 
Don’t you hear them ? 

Last. This gentleman has told us that they were going to.... 

Nep. The chap that we've got with his arms tied has confessed all about it ; 
and see, here [pudling out a parcel of gold) is the money that old Gripe gave 

them. 

Srices. There they come, there they come! Don’t you hear them? 

Last. Come, let's go up to the widow’s and meet them. 
[All go out but Thimble. 


Seu. Tam. So then, this old hypocritical rascal ; this ungrateful wretch, to 
whom | have been political pimp for twenty or thirty long years, and who now 
calls me coxcomb, fool,and stitch-louse ; this pretended patriot ; this weather- 
cock in politics: this haughty aristocrat; and, at the same time, noisy dema- 
gogue, isat last about to have something like justice inflicted upon him. 


SCENE VII.—The Widow's Cottage: the crowd coming to it with the chaise, and with 
BLuDGEON with his arms tied behind him: all the lane full of people, and crowding 
round the door of the cottage. 


Mas. Bircu. Let me come, let me come! Oh, my dear child! my dearest 
child! God Almighty be praised! 

Dick. [Getting out of the chaise, and lifting out Betsey in his arms.] Now, 
do make room, good folks ; you'll stifle her. 

Severat. How pale she is! How bloody poor Richard is! Oh! the 
villains ; Oh! the murderers! Oh! that old villain, Grindum ! 

Mrs. Stives. There, Richard, go up stairs and rest a little, and I'll send 
your things up here for you to dress for church. 

Last. Now, lads and girls, all go home, and get ready for the wedding. 
Severat men. Yes, but we have got to swing old Griadum first. 
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Nep. And what are we to do with this fellow ? 


Last. Put him into the post-chaise, with his arms tied, and send him back 
to Rottenborough. 


Nep. [{ Pulling out the gold.) And here, Mrs. Birch, is something to pay old 
Scur with, when he comes to take your cow, and bunile you into the road. 
Many men. There, girls, go home, and we'll go and swing old Grindum. 

( The girls disperse, and the men and boys go towards the Hall. 


SCENE VIIIL—A Room in the Hall; Grinpum coming out at a trap-door. 


Sir G. Nothing short of the devil can find me here. This is a place where 
the Catholic priests used to hide, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mos. [Jn the court-yard, speahing to Barebone.| "Tis a lie, ’tis a lie; we know 
he’s here, and if you don’t show us where he is, we'll swing you. 

Baresone. I'll go and look again ; but I’m almost sure he’s gone away. 


Enter Baresonr, to Sik Gripe. 


Sir G. Hark! They are going to get straw to put in the low rooms, to set 
the house on fire! 


Bare. Pray go out to them, Sir! Hark! they are coming up stairs. 


Enter five or six. 


Aut. Oh! here you are! Come along. [They seize him and drag him away. 


SCENE 1X.—Thke Court-yard. 


Many. Swing him! Swing him! 


Oruers. Horse-pond him! Horse-pond him! Down to the farm with him, 
and horse-pond him ! 


SCENE X.—TJhe Farm-house Kitchen: Squire Tutuere, Stites, Mrs. Stires and Last. 
to them a Boy running. 


Boy. Here they come with Old Grindum, with a rope about his middle, to 
draw him through the horse-pond. 

[Allrun out but Thimble, who opens the window and looks out into the 
yard, 

Mos. [Three or four hundred.) Come, drown him! Drag him through! 
Drown him! 

Stites. No, no! You must not do that. 

Sir G. Stiles, I shall hold you answerable for this. 

Tom Braca. And I hold you answerable for trying to kill my poor sister, and 
for paying fellows to shoot Dick Hazle. 

Aut. Swing him! Pond him! 

[ They drag him across, and he sinks and comes up all over filth. 

Sev. Tur. ‘There he rises, “in all the majesty of mud.” A suitable head 
he has now to be the seat of a coronet! 

Tom Birca. There, sneak away to London, where the wretches will still 
bow and scrape to you. [He slinks away out of the yard.] We'll swing you, 
if you come here again. 

Mrs. Srines. Oh! if there be n’t the bells ringing: they be coming from 
church : let’s all go and wish them joy. 


SCENE XI.—The Widow's Cottage Door: a great crowd assembled: Stites, Last, Mrs. 
Srites and Squire Toimere. Enter the Bridegroom and Bride with their friends ; and 
all get into a sort of circle. 

Mars. Stites. I wish you joy, Betsey ! 
Aut. Wish you joy Richard! Wish you joy Betsey! 
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Mrs. Biren. They thank you from the bottom of their hearts, as I do, and 
I’m only sorry that my house is too small to entertain every one of you. 

Lasr. In our thanks, we must not forget this gentleman [turning to Squire 
Thimble] ; for, if it had not been for him, we should not have known which 
way the post-chaise was gone. 

Sev. Tar. I am very happy to have been instrumental in producing this 
result ; but my conscience will not let me take my leave without offering to 
this couple one piece of advice. 

Dick and Bersey. Thank you, Sir! 


Sourre THimB_s. 


Pray, young folks, of procreation, 

Of breeding children, shun the woes ; 
** Check the surpius population ;” 

*« Restraint that’s moral ”’ iaterpose. 


Dick. 


Of children full that I my quiver 
Might have, you heard the parson pray : 
Can you, then, where God’s the giver, 
Behold the gift, and turn away? 


Betsry. 
Di’ u’t he pray for God to bless me, 
And make me fruitful as the vine; 
And charge my Richard to caress me, 
And, sick or well, not to repine ? 


ALL THE YOUNG MeN AND GiRLs. 


Hang that Tnimeie! what can he know ? 
‘The Bible bids us to increase : 

Back to London, then, may he go; 
And let us live and love in peace. 


END. 





I beg it to be observed, that I shall not permit any Players to act the above 
Comedy, without my special leave, given in writing. I shall publish it in the 
next Two-renny Txasu, for the amusement of the Working People. This is 
“ vsercL kNow.epce,” Lord Brougham; this is really useful knowledge. I 
told you I would beat you at this. 

This Comedy will close the rinst year of TWO-PENNY TRASH. The 
12 Numbers wili be published in a vonume, on Tuesday next, bound neatly in 
boards; price 2s. Gd. A neat little Volume, worth all the heaps of stuff that 
Lord Brougham and his feelosofers have ever put forth, or ever will put forth. 
Let the Parsons answer their part of this little book. 
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town of Dumbarton. The person 
elected was, it appears, Lord M. W. 
Grauam, a son of the Duke of Mon- 
TRosk. ‘The second article gives an ac- 
count of the violences at the close of 
the election for the county of Ayr, at 
the town of Ayr, where, it appears, a 


ELECTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Great as the anxiety of the people 
of England has been on the subject of 
the elections ; enthusiastic as the people 
have been, and, in some cases, violent 
as they have been, they have in all these 








respects, and especially in the latter, 
been greatly surpassed by the people | 
of Scotland. This is a very important | 


Colonel Briair was elected. I will 
insert these articles, without giving any 
of the speeches, but without any further 


matter to us in England, who, generally | abridgment, but, begging the reader to 
speaking, know very little of the treat-| observeythat I insert them for the pur- 
ment which the tax-paying part of the| pose of conveying information to my 
people of Scotland have had to endure. readers, and for the purpose of com- 
Scotland has poured out upon us bands) menting on the articles, and that I do 


of greedy place and pension hunters; | not join in any one sentiment of the 
crowds of the basest sycophants that! writers, and that I particularly dissent 


ever soiled the earth that God has given | fp9m every abusive word, such quanti- 
us, phalanxes of pestilent feelosuphers| ties of which sort of words are here 
that have endeavoured to make it ap-| heaped upon this oppressed, this long 
pear that the working people were very | borne-down and insulted people of 
well off, and that, where they were not, | Scutland. 

the fault was wholly that of themselves, 
and not at all of the Government. How | 
mary schemes have these cold-blooded | 
ruffians hatched for checking the popu- | 
lation of the people, checking the 


ine inw . 
breeding of the people, for compelling | ciates without, and who were anxiously wait- 
them to live ina beggarly manner, for ing for the breaking up of the Court to carry 
getting them out of the country, for | their intentions into effect, the friends of the 
grinding their faces, and making them pos — rye —s to ce 

" ° $ ° q or 
slaves! But while I have, for pretty | but abuse and personal violence on reaching 


ake edie’ fi . the street. Accordingly, when Mr. Colquhoun 
nearly thirty years, been detecting, ex-| made his appearance, he was carried from the 
posing 


gz, and lashing these bands of|hail door to an open cabriolet, which was 
ruffians, who have been the choicest of|in waiting, without horses, aud drawn in 
all the tools of the boroughmongers, I triumph through the streets by his noisy at- 


hey ‘ reriet , tendants ; while, on his Lordship’s friends 
ave never, upon any One OCCASION, | coming out, they were jostled, driven about, 
omitted to speak well of the industrious, land pelted with stones in the most furious 


the sober, the sensible, and the trust- | manner. This was particularly the case so 
worthy tradesmen, farmers, and people | far as regarded Mr. Buchanan, of Auchin- 


~ : torlie, who was stoved a considerable way up 
of Scotland. I am not disposed to the street, and who, but for the providential 
speak differently of them now, though | jnterference of some respectable strangers, 


the reader will find, in the following | would have been levelled to the ground by a 
two artieles, which I take from the | brawny carpenter, who paraded the streets 


: . ; : i ay wi rge board, containing 
Morning Chronicle, the appellations of | + gn = Loox tee Oo Mee ee the 
ruffian, Savage, vagabond, and every | Boroughmongers,” and which blow was 
other term expressive of reproach, aimed at the respected gentlemen. Seeing 
heaped upon the people of that long- | the way in which they were likely to be treat- 


. ed by the crowd, Lord W. Graham, and about 
Oppressed country. The Chronicle takes , twenty of his friends, remained in the hall, 


DUMBARTONSHIRE ELECTION, 


From the behaviour of the rabdle within 
the hall, it was perfectly apparent that, joined 
as they would be by hundreds of their asso- 


one of the articles from the Glasgow 
Courier, and the other of the articles 
from the Glasgow Herald. The first 
gives an account of the effect of the in- 
dignation of the people at the close of 
the election in Dumbartonshire, at the 


while Admiral Fleming, Mr. John Douglas, 
and severat other gentlemen, meritoriously 
exerted themselves in attempting, by all ar- 


'guments in their power, to prevail on the re- 


forming rioters to disperse. Their well- 
meant exertions, however, proved abortive. 
The cry of the mob was, ‘‘ Throw out Lord 
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Graham to us, that we may tear lim to pieces, | forcibly entered this, and the adjoining 
and then we'll gu home.” Detained thus | houses, in quest of their victim. One or two 
prisoners against their will for upwards of! men actually entered the room where he lay ; 
three quarters of an hour, Lord M. W. Gra- | but, fortunately, never thought of turning up 
ham, and the gentlemen along with him, | the clothes in the bed-place. After a long 
several of them Vice-Lieutenants of the| scrutiny, the mob began to suspect that his 
county, required the Sheriff to call in the aid | Lordship had made his escape by some of the 
of the military to escort them to their Inns. ! many outlets, or through the back premises, 
A signal was accordingly made from the | and partially dispersed themselves over the 
Court-hall to the castle, and this being an- | town, to preclude the possibility of his foiling 
swered by the castle hoisting its flag and dis- | their vengeance, while some of his relentless 
charging a gun, the troop of cavalry stationed | persecutors kept waiting outside of the sus- 
at Bowling, were immediately put in motion. | pected house, amusing themselves by tossing 
The report of the field-piece created some} to and fro an effigy, which we suppose was 
sensation among the crowd, and we heard) meant to represent his Lordship, and which 
numbers of them calculating the space that | was torn to ** shreds and patches’ in a very 
would elapse before the cavalry could enter | short time, regardless of all the efforts of 
the town; for, of the arrangements maile to | several of the gentlemen on the popular side 
preserve the peace, the leaders of the mob | to quell the tumult. Mr. Jolly at length 
seemed to be in perfect possession, Inthe} mustered a party of friends, under whose 
front, and all round the Court-house, the| care, surrounded by about a dozen trusty 
mob, though somewhat diminished in num- | ship-wrights, who had pledged their word to 
bers, still kept its position. At this moment | support him, Lord William placed himself ; 
Admiral Fleming, Sir James Colquhoun, | but on reaching the street the scene that en- 
and a nuryber of other gentlemen in Mr.| sued transcends ail description. ‘The crowd 
Colquhoun's interest, returned to the County | immediately closed on the patriotic party, 
Buildings, and earnestly implored the Sheriff | pelted them with sticks, and jostled them so 
to countermand or stay the approach of the | tremendously,that they were compelled to take 
cavalry. This, we understand, was done, and | refuge in the Bank, on ascending the flight of 
the troop was halted about half a mile from | steps to reach which, his Lordship was struck 
the town. Inthe mean time, Sir James Col- | by a stone. Luckily Mr. J. Dixon, who had 
quhoun, Admiral Fleming, &c., pledged | rendered himself conspicuous in quelling the 
themselves to escort Lord William and his | disturbance, secured the miscreant who threw 
friends in captivity safely to the quay, where | it, and took down his name. Some of the 
a steam-boat was lying to receive them, The rabble we believe, even forced themselves in 
attempt was accordingly made, and the whole | after his Lordship, and while making towards 
of the party made their way, though followed | a small boat, by an avenue which leads from 
with the howlings and groans of the rabble, to the bank, which was lying ready to set out 
the place of embarkation,some in carriages,and | with him, be was pursued by the ruffians, 
some a-fvot, with the exception of his Lordship, who overtook and nearly tore the coat from 
against whom the concentrated vengeance of , his hack. He, however, latterly escaped into 
the mob was directed. Having placed him-| the boat, which immediately put off for the 
self hetween Sheriff Campbell and Sir James | Sovereign steamer, which, with his more for- 
Colquhoun, no sooner was he recoguised by | tunate friends on board, was lying out in the 
the mob, than, regardless of the safety of the | offing nearthe castle. Indeed their anxiety 
gentlemen under whuse protection he was, | and incertitude, as to his Lordship’s fate, had 
the rioters showered stones at him from all | by this time reached to such a height, that a 
directions, while passing along, to such a | number of them had landed at the castle, and, 
degree that, when opposite the church, | as Magistrates, called out the infantry to as- 
he was obliged to run into a close, a stone | sist them in endeavouring to rescue his Lord- 
and a bludgeon, each of them enough, had | ship from the hands of the mob, While the 
they taken full effect, to kill him, whirling | troops were about to march, Admiral Fle- 
past his head, at the very moment he got | ming again made his appearance, and, as we 
under shelter; one only, however, struck | understuod, begged that the soldiers might 
him, and stunned him very much; while | not stir till it was ascertained the precise part 
others hit Sir James Colquhoun and the gen- | of the town where Lord William Graham had 
tlemen near him. On entering the close, a|a second time found shelter, During this 
mau cried, ‘ Follow me, I'll protect you.” | parley the barge, with his Lordship, came in 
He then got into a house, and was shown into | sight, and rendered the interference of the 
a room, where he found a temporary conceal- | military unnecessary. 

ment iu a bed-place, under a load of clothes| While this scene was enacting, the efforts 
and some blankets. In the mean time the ‘of Admiral Fleming and Mr. Sheriff Colgu- 
mob surrounded the house and the adjoining , houn to allay the popular excitement, without 
tenements, swearing that they would find | the aid of the military force, were unceasing. 
him out, and sacrifice him to the cause of | The Riot Act, we understand, wasread. The 
Reform—some clambered up the roof and | cavalry were twice within a quarter of a mile 
looked through a skylight window into the| of the borough, but, by good management, 
very room where his Lordship, by this time, | they were net needed. 

was concealed under the clothes, while others 
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AYRSHIRE ELECTION, 


This finished the business; but on some of 
Colouel Blair's voters attempting to get out 
atthe back door, it was discovered that the 
Court-house was completely surrounded by a 
most determined mob, whose threats aud 
menaces pointed out that their only refuge 
Was to remain where they were. Agaiust 
Colonel Biair the most dreadful execrations 
were showered ; aud on some of his voters 
showing themselves ata window of the Court- 
house, a volley of stones was thrown, which 
broke the window, and gave some indication 


to those within of the temper of the crowd. | 


After remaining nearly two hours, Closely 
mob would disperse, the Provost of Avr (who 
is very popular,), aud Mr. Oswald, of Shield- 
hall, volunteered tu take one of the opposite 
party each through the crowd without danger, 
but we are sorry to say that stones were 
thrown at both parties. At length, to sucha 
height did the people get with the throwing 
of stones, and as business urgently demanded 
that some of the gentlemen should get home, 
a white flag was hoisted on the top of the 
Court-house, as a signal for the dragoons to 
advance, and, all pariies being agreed ou the 
perfect necessity of the measure, the Riot Act 
was read. The military were not long in 
making their appearance, but the multitude 
showed no disposition whotever to retire; 
many stones were thrown, and a violent and 
dangerous uproar ensu “i. Some of the riot- 
ers received slaps with the broad sides of the 
swords, and one fellow, who had been throw- 
ing a stone, was chased up the steps of the 
County Buildings by the soldier he bad in- 
sulted, who fortunately refrained from duing 
more than giving him two or three hearty 
strokes. A party of the dragoons were then 
formed into a circle, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving Colonel Blair and several of his friends, 
in order to convey them on board the Largs 


steamer, which was lying at the quay to re- | 


ceive them. ‘The scene that occurred alter 
the cavalcade got near the vessel, was dread- 


ful, and most wonderful it is that no one | 


was killed on the spot. The stones were 


thrown in showers, principally by a maul- | 


titude who had assembled on an _ emi- 
nence, where they were well supplied witi: 
these missiles, and from which, although 
dislodged by the cavalry more than ouce, with 


mutual wounds, they as often returned to the | 


combat. The moment the cavalry got the 


gentlemen on hoard the steam-boat they left | 
was completely swept | 


them, when the deck 
with showers of stones, 
were more or less injured. 
wounded severely in the leg aud head. The 
whole of the party, andevery one on deck, ran 


and all the individuals 


below, save the poor fellow at the helm, who} 


was most shamefully pelted, until he got the 
cable cut on board, no one daring to unloose 
the rope on shure for fear of the mob. They 


then got to sea; but so determined were the | fore they were discovered. 


‘front of his helmet much indented, and 


a oe : ; | tected by ten or twelve dragoons. 
confined, in the vain expectation that the! 


Colonel Blair was 
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|raffians on the destruction of Colonel Blair, 
| that they assembled at many places along the 
coast, where it was thought most probable 
jh : would attempt a landing. On the return 
|} of the party of soldiers from this service, we 
observed the helmet of a serjeant fairly 
| knocked in, and another poor fellow with the 
the 
whole of his breast, as well as the neck of his 
horse covered with blood, which appeared to 
proceed from his foreheid. There only now 
remained the Lord Justice Clerk, his son, and 
other two gentlemen in durance ; and acarriage 
with four horses having beeu procured, the 
party drove off on the Cummock road, pro- 
The coach- 
man outwitted the mob very nearly here; at 
first be had the borses’ heads turned in the 


| direction of the crowd, but quickly wheeled 


and went by that side of the square opposite 
to where they were ready to receive him ; and 
he had thus only one side of the square rail 
to go alung, while the crowd had two to catch 
him in front. This was, however, led bya 
fellow with an apron full of stores; but al- 
though his Lordship was followed a good way 
ou the road, vo injury was sustained, although 
stones were thrown. When the soldiers had 
returned from this convoy, they were tiled off 
in four divisions to receive billets for the nieht- 
Three of these parties had retired home- 
wards, but ou the fourth turning their backs 
on the crowd to do so, a volley of stones was 
showered alter them ; ou which they faced 
about, and charged round the square after 
some miscreants whom they had observed 
most husy in the assault. At last. however, 
they et off unmolested, with an official gen- 
tleman in front. In these atfrays we have 
just heard of one young man who received a 
cuton the cheek, and anotheron the arm. 
When the military had retired, the mob took 
advantage of the opportuuity to smash every 
vane of glass in Major Neill’s house, in Wel- 
ington-square. This gentleman had voted 
‘or Colonel Blair, which the ruffians thought 
a sufficient excuse to act thus, at a time, too, 
wheao his terrified family, principally females, 
were within, and who expected every mument, 
that the suutters would have been knocked 
tu pieces aud themselves murdered. The 
house of Major Moutgomerie, in the square 
also, shared a like fate about the same time; 
uot one whole pane of glass escaped, aud the 
sashes were also smashed. Seeing there was 
no prospect of the mob behaving any better, 
the cava!ry were again called out, as it was 
evident asimilar visitation was intended for 
every one of Colonel Blair’s voters who could 
be conveniently come at, Nearly at this 
period, half-past nine at night, the prisoners 
in the jail, seeing the havoc and confusion 
that was going on around them, and suspect- 
ing that they were forgotten, made a desperate 
attempt to escape; and it was said that no 
less than sixteen of them had succeeded 
in getting as far as the outer door be- 
This was, 
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however, fortunately done in the critical 
moment, aud they were again ‘all secured. | 
The mob, about eleven o'clock, proceeded | 
to the house of Mr. Murdoch, the Fiscal, | 
which is situated about half a mile from town, 
The work of destruction was not long iu being 
commenced ; the garden gate was torn from 
its hinges, the shrubbery rooted up, a large 
gardeu seat broken to pieces aud scattered on 
the road, and all the windows demolished. | 
An attempt was theu made on tie house of 
the Sheritf; but the cavalry being prepare: 
to receive the marauders, they deemed it | 
prudent in this instance tu retire. ‘The mob 
then returned to town, and in passing 
down Sandgate they broke the windows 
of Mr. Gibson, accountant in the Bauk of | 
Scotland, one of Colonel Blair’s voters. It | 
being by this time nearly twelve o’cluck, and 
the vagabonds worn out with the exertions of 
the day, and no ove at haud ou whose person 
or property they cou!d wreak their vengeauce, 
they at length dispersed. All was quiet on 
Thursday morning at six o’cluck, and we did 
not hear that any revewal of hostilities was 
expecied. The mob who were eugaged in 
these disgraceful proceedings were the most 
sauguinary we have ever had the misfortune 
to wituess, 

We neglected to mention that Mr. T.F. | 
Kennedy, of Dunure, was chaired iu the fore- 
noon; and that the disturbers in front of the 
County Hall were repeatedly addressed, and | 
advised to be orderly by Provost Kennedy, 
Mr. T. F. Kennedy, of Dunure, the late Pro- 
vost Fullarton, and that Mr. James Oswald, 
of Shieldall, was indefatigable, as usual, in 
his exertions to preserve the peace, and to 
shield his political opponents from danger. 

A steam-boat, the Countess of Glasgow, 
had arrived at Ardrossan from Ayr, about 
half au hour before the Largs, aud given no- 
tice of the approach of Mr. Biair, when a 
crowd collected, aud gave him an uncour- 
teous reception, as far as hisses and groans 
could go, aud they threw stoves at bim aud 
his party, who took refuge in the inu, when 
driviug out of town in an open carriage. 

Mr. Lade, of Port-Glasguw, one of the 
voters, died in the steam-boat betwixt Ayr 
and Ardrossan. 

A geutleman who came up in the Largs | 
steam-bvat describes the dinuer scene as one | 
of the most striking he ever witnessed. Que | 
of the voters was lying a corpse in an adjoin- | 
ing apartment, while most of those who sat 
at table had their heads bound up with bioudy 
handkerchiefs. He says Colonel Blair was | 
severely cut on the back part of his head and 
leg. His hat bore the marks of many blows. 


It is false: these men were not 
* rabble:” these men were not blood- 
thirsty wretches: these men were 
swelling with indignation, and, if you 
will, with revenge. The Scotch are 
more passionate, more violent, than the | 


' 





English, who, with the exception of the 
Americans, are, | believe, the most gen- 
tle people on this side of the gut of Gib- 
raltar. But, besides this, the Scotch 
have been much more severely op- 
pressed and cruelly insulted than the 
English ever have been. 1 have often 
related that two journeymen trades- 
men of Edinburgh wrote to me at the 
time when Peetv’s Bitt had made 


it legal to demand gold in exchange 


fur a Bank-note, to inform me that they 
had, accordingly, made the demand ; 
that they were refused gold in payment 
for the notes, and that, thereupon, have 
ing persevered, with obstinacy, in their 
demand, the Bankers sent for police- 
officers, who took them to prison ; for 


which, they told me, that they were even 


afraid to demand redress of any de- 
scription. This is quite enough to sa- 


| tisfy any reasonable man that the treat- 
| ment of the people of Scotland has been 
infinitely worse than that of the slaves 


of the West Indies. When Mr. Jones, 


of Bristol, was refused payment in the 
;same way, the Bristol banker dared 
not talk of punishing him: there was 
|somebody to take his part: there was 
an actorney ready to arrest the bankers : 
ihe had redress, and that redress served 


san example for the whole country on 
this side the Tweed. Nay, even before 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, it was stated, that to demand gold 
in exchange for paper, in Scotland, was 
what no man would dare to do. In 
such a state of things, to talk of law 
and of justice is nonsense, and this is 
the state in which the industrious part 
of the people of Scotland have lived 
for the last forty years. 

Scenes such as are described in these 


articles from the Glasgow papers are, 


in themselves, to be reprobated. No 
man that has any regard either for the 
happiness or the honour of the country, 
can attempt an abstract justification of 
violences like these: but as inall cases 
of assault, and in many cases of actual 
killing, is not the provocation to be 
taken into view? It is unlawful fora 
man to strike a monster that has falsely 
imputed to him all sorts of crimes, 
strictly speaking, he ought to seek re- 
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dress from the law; but on a trial for 
assault, the provocation is always taken 
into view, if there be provocation ; and 
a blow, which without provocation, 
sends the offender to jail, is let off with 


a reprimand, the provocation being in-| 


tolerable. 

And does not this apply to commu- 
nities of men, as well as to individuals ? 
And might not the people at Dumbar- | 
ton, when assaulting theson of the Duke | 
of Monrrose, have recollected that the | 


father, in 1817, spoke of the imprisoned | 
reformers as men ‘“ merely abstracted | 


for a time from society ;” and may not 
all the people of Scotland now recollect 
the transportation of their countrymen 
their excellent countrymen, their able, 
their virtuous, their brave countrymen, 
Patmer, Murra, Geracp, and 
GAROT; aye, their transportation dur- | 
ing the domination of Pirr for stre- 
nuously advocating that very Reform of | 
Parliament which he himself had advo- 
cated before he was in power, and 
which is now, after the country has) 
been beggared for the want of it, advo- 
cated by the King and his Ministers ? | 
May not the people of all Scotland still 
recollect this? The Scotch are not a} 
fickle race; they are not a thoughtless, | 
senseless, giddy race of beings, who 
forget, in a moment,the good or the | 
evil that they have received. Why are 
they not to remember, and why are their 
children not to remember, that Mr. 
Mar@aror, when the judges were pass- 


ing sentence upon him, told them that | 


the day would) come when they would 
have to answer to an enraged people for 
the injuStice which they were then in- 
flicting? ‘The whole of those victims are | 
dead ; but the Scotch people are not 
dead, and memory still has a seat in 
their minds, 

Upon this occasion what did they be- 
hold? ‘They beheld that very thing 
still carried on which had been con- 
demned by the King and his Ministers. 
The. Ministers had told them, by the 
mouth of Lord Joun Russect, that this 
mode of electing Members was a scan- 
dalous usurpation. The King had dis- 
solved the Parliament in order that this 
villanous usurpation might be put an 
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end to by men who would vote for the 
Bill: here were men elected who de- 
clared that they would not vote for the 
Bill; and was it to be expected that 
the people, who were so deeply inte- 
rested in putting an end to the usurpa- 
;tion, would not show their resentment 
against these men? Was it to be ex- 
pected that they should stand quietly 
| by and see the old farce performed, and 
‘not show their indignation in a manner 
so marked as to produce effect upon 
their adversaries ? 

When once people are enraged, and 
\violence begins, who is to prescribe 
‘bounds to that violence ? One passionate 


,| word or act creates another still more 


passionate ; and, at last, men do that 
which they never contemplated or 
thought possible in their cooler mo- 
ments. The killing of the King’s 


Guards at Paris, in the year 1789, arose 
| purely from the insolence of a soldier 


-| having knocked down an old man in 


the street; so that these violences are 
not to be ascribed to the character of 
ithe people of Scotland, but to their 
long oppressions, and to the irritating 
sights and circumstances of the mo- 
ment. For one reason, however, I am 
by no means sorry that these violences 
,have taken place in Scotland. I am 
sorry to hear that any bodily injury has 
‘been done to any-body, and by no means 
justify any such acts; but my readers 
must recollect how often I have had to 
‘contend with Dr. Brack upon the sub- 
ject of the relative behaviour of the 
Evglish and the Scotch. When the Spe- 
cial Commissions were going on, the 
Doctor contended that the riots in Eng- 
land did not proceed from the ill-treat- 
ment of the people, but from their want 
of education. [ contended that they arose 
not from want of education. I contended 
that they arose from a want of a sufli- 
ciency of food and raiment. Look at 
the Scotch, said the Doctor; they com- 
imit no brutal violences ; and it is be- 
cause they are educated. I should like 
to have seen the Doctor when he was 
inserting in his paper the above two 
articles. But what does he say now? 
Why, that the difference in the conduct 
of the people of the two countries arises 
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solely from a difference in character.| equally hated before in his capacity of 
To be sure, when we look back at the; member, and that the present cireum- 
hundreds of riots that took place last fall| stances have not created the hatred, 


. x | The . 
amongst the country men in England,| but merely put it into motion. 
and perceive, that though the people| 


had all the power in their hands for the 
moment, they never did, in any one in- 
stance, either kill or maim any one per- 
son : when one looks at this, one is lost in 
admiration at the gentleness of their 
character ; but, in justice to the Scotch, 
let it be observed, that the provocation, 
that the thing at stake, was of a nature 
extremely different: the English la- 
bourers wanted a rise of wages, and 
they obtained it at once: the Scotch 
were contending for a mighty prize: 
they thought that the returning of these 
men might defeat the great measure of 
Reform. It was for no selfish or trifling 
object that they were contending; it 
was for their country, and for their 
own liberty and property. Let the 
Glasgow papers, and the London papers 
too, vilify the Scotch as long as they 
please, I shall not join in one word of 
abuse uttered against them. I do not 
feel pleasure that they were provoked to 
act in this violent manner; but I feel 
great pleasure in perceiving that the 
people in that part of the kingdom par- 
ticipate in all the feelings which animate 
the people of the South. I have not 
forgot the punishing, and even the 
hanging, of the Scotch reformers in 
1820. Inever felt much more indigna- 
tion in my life, much more rage, than I 
did at the treatment of the Scotch in 
that year. It is only eleven years ago. 
Men do not so soon forget ; and, there- 
fore, again I say, before we call the 
Scotch people rabble, ruffians, vaga- 
bonds, and bloody men, we must take 
the provocation and the circumstances 
into view. 

If those who are still the enemies of 
Reform were accessible to any-thing 
like reason, one might ask them what 
sort of Government that must be which 
made a representative of the people of 
a man whom the people so cordially 
detested? If it be said that it is this 
reform scheme that has caused this 
Lorp Granam to be so hated by the 
people, the answer is, that he was 














How- 
ever, let us hope that, the reform once 
completed, we shall hear no more of 
violences like these amongst that in- 
dustrious and sensible people. The re- 
form was not endangered by the elec- 
tion of Granam and Brair; but the 
people did not know but it might be, 
and therefore their resentment, there- 
fore their rage. The writer of the ar- 
ticle relative to the affair at Dum- 
barton observes, in his despair and in- 
dignation, that all we/l-educated persons 
of property must prepare to expatriate 
themselves, or enter upon determined 
resistance. ‘The wise course for these 
well-educated persons to pursue would 
be neither to expatriate themselves nor 
prepare for this species of resistance : 
their wise course would be to be con- 
tent with the enjoyment of their own 
property, and to let the industrious 
classes enjoy theirs: then they might 
still live in Scotland as quietly as in the 
Eutopia; and live in it quietly they 
ought not, as long as they take from 
the people that which they earn by the 
sweat of their brow, and spend it in 
luxury. 

The Lorp Justice Cierx, who is 
Sir Samuet Suepuerp, I believe, and 
who is, I fancy, the Lord Chief Justice 
of Scotland, seems to have been in an 
awkward predicament here. It is very 
strange, but not more strange than 
true, that it is impossible that he could 
have known any-thing of the public 
mind. Of what evils has not this 
species of ignorance been the cause? 
Men in power in this country never 
seem to know till it be too late what 
the people think or what they say. 
There must be something to darken 
the mind in the very air which they 
breathe : that which is known to every- 
body else appears not to be known to 
them. This, however, has arisen, as 
well as all the other evils, from the 
accursed rotten boroughs; from the 
want of men really to represent the 
people; a reformed Parliament will 
put this to rights; it will bring to- 
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gether men who will speak the voice 
of the people, and will make the Minis- 
ters hear that voice, an advantage which 
they have never possessed for a_undred 
years past. 





FIRES. 


Tue following articles, taken from the 


Kent Herald of some days back, call | 


for some observations and some advice 
to the ministers. These I will make 
and give when I have inserted the 
articles themselves. 


‘An extensive wood, near Boughton, was 
last week set on fire, and as the wind blew 
strongly at the time, between thirty and forty 
acres of wood were destroyed in about four 
hours. The property belonged to G. Gipps, 
Esq, of Howletts—On Monday sennight 
another wood in the same neighbourtood, 
belonging to W. O. Hammond, Esq., was fired, 
but no material damage was sustained.—We 
have been informed that ane ther fire occurred 
yesterday in a wood belonging to G. Gipps, 
Esq., but have been unable to learn the par- 
ticulars.— Kent Herald. 

On Wednesday evening last, about ten 
o'clock, a wheat-stack, belonging to Mr. Johu 
Waite, of Fishall, was discovered to be ou fire, 
and a barn close by was also a-light in two 
or three different places; but by great exer- 
tions the barn was saved. ‘The stack, how- 
ever, was nearly all burnt, and the remainder 
was completely spoiled. ‘The Tonbridge en- 
gine was quickly in attendance, but the pipes 
were so out of repair that the engine was of 
little use; and to complete its inefficiency, 
some villains cut the pipes in two or three 
places, soon after the engive began to play. 
The property was insured in the Atlas office. 
Mr. Waite, we understand, has not the 
slightest GQoubt that the stack aud the bara 
were set on fire, but as vet there is no clue tu 


the offender.’’—Aent Herald. 


Of all the firings we have yet heard 
of, there are none so terrific as this firing 
of woods, where the destruction is so 
rapid, so great, effected with so much 
security, and where there can be no in- 
demnification to the sufferer from 
insurances against fire. In dry weather, 
and in a high wind, whether summer or 
winter, and particularly in the months 
of August, September, and October, 
any wood well set with underwood of 
any description, and that underwoood 
being from six to twenty feet high; any 
hedge-row or shaw; any plantation, 





| with heath or furze at the bottom, may 
| be totally destroyed in the course of a 
very few hours, in spite of all the efforts 
to be made by the people of fifty 
parishes, if they could be assembled to- 
gether forthe purpose. Look, then, at the 
large portion of the land covered with 
woods in the wealds of Kent and Surrey 
and Sussex ; leok at those parts whichare 
called the forests of Sussex ; look at the 
immense woods in the south of Hamp- 
shire, and the still more inflammable 
ones of the north; look at Horrol or 
Werwell wood to the south-east of An- 
dover; look at the woods between 





Afidover and Newbury, here and there 


a patch of land of a thousand acres 
covered’ with wood, and with under- 
wood as thick as it can stand upon the 
ground ; look at the immense patches 
of coppice-wood in Wiltshire ; and, in- 
deed, look all over the country, particu- 
larly the south and the west. ‘There 
needs no preparation: there are the 
leaves, there is the dead grass, there is 
the dead wood: in short, there wants 
nothing but the horrible will; and, to 
prevent that will from existing in the 
hearts of the people, ought to be the 
endeavour, the care, and the very first 
care, of the Ministers. 

To talk of punishment is doing a great 
deal worse than nothing. The property 
is at the sole pleasure of the country 
people. Detection, without confession, 
is, in this case, next to an absolute im- 
possibility. Itis the fact, and it always 
was the fact, that such property cannot 
be seciire for a moment except from the 
moral sense of the mass of the working 
people, who are every-where where such 
property is, who live amongst it and 
upon it, as the hares and pheasants and 
partridges do, and who refrain from 
destroying it only because they think it 
wrong to destroy it, and because they 
have no motive to urge them to deeds 
which are in themselves so wicked. 
Prevention by force or terror is, there- 
fore, here wholly out of the question. 
The thing to do is, to take the motive 
out of the mind. The man or boy or 
woman who set fire to this wood of Mr. 
Gipes, may have heen actuated by 
private and unjustifiable revenge; but 
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the party may have been actuated by 


feeling arising from sufferings from 


Want, in which case the feeling must | 


be general. 
importance to ascertain, as far as pos- 


Now, it is of the utmost | 


sible, whether the people in the neigh- | 


bourhood or parish of this wood are 
greatly sulfering from want; whether 


by them against the parochial authori- 
ties, and whether such complaint be 


whether there be assistant or hired! ing! 


overseers in that or the neighbouring 
parishes. In evidence lately given by 
that considerate and excellent man, 


operating as they do in conjunction 
with Evrexsoroven's Act, and which 
have filled the country, from one ead of 
it to the other, with poor people hating 
the proprietors of the land, there being 
scarcely a hamlet in the whole of Eug- 


‘gland aud Wales where there is not some 
|parent to deplore a lost son, some widow 
there be any general complaint made | 


to deplore a lost husband, some child to 


deplore a lost father. How many scores 
‘have been transported by the magistrates 
groundless or not, and particularly |from their Quarter-Sessions for poach- 


Lord Sranunore, before the House of | 


Lords, his Lordship relates that, in a 
parish where he bas some property, and 


where he was endeavouring to better | 
the lot of the working people, he found | 


(complaint was made to him, I dare say) 
that the hired overseer (authorized by 
Seurces Bourne's Bills) was making 
the poor people draw a cart like cattle ; 
that he sent for him and remonstrated 
with him on the subject ; that the hire- 
ling said that he had done the same for 
several years; and Lord Sranuore 


that he was authorised to do it by the 
magistrates : his Lordship advised him 
not to do it again, iet him be authorized 
by whom he would. Now, if every 
nobleman and gentleman had acted the 
part of Lord Sranuore, never should 
we have heard of a fire, except from the 
usual particular causes of private malice 


These laws have implanted more 
revenge in the breasts of the working 
people than any-thing that ever was 
known to them, if we except the two 
bills of Sruxces Bourne, which gave 
rise to the practice of having hired over- 
seers, and to all the cruelty, all the 
starvation, all the degradation attendant 
thergon. One would think, that after 
what we have seen during the last eight 
months, no Minister could be so olind 
as not to see that England, like ireland, 
must be actually torn to pieces in the 
end unless these bills be repealed. 

In short, | am now, as | was several 


“6° 


, months ago, of the same opinion that L 
_expressed to the Ministers, in my letter 
relates that he advised the practice to | 
be put an end to; that the man said) 


to them, which is contained in Z'wo- 
penny- Trash, No. 8, published on the 
first of February last, and I still con- 
tinue to think that there are no means 


| but those there pointed out, for putting 


an end to these dreadful and disgraceful 


fires. Ministers of State do not, I dare 


and revenge, when detection and just | 
punishment, the just punishment of | 


death, L say, would have followed the 
offenee nine times out of ten, instead of 
our having seen probably two thousand 
fires, with not more than a dozen de- 
tections. 

There are two great causes of heart- 
buraing with those who till the land and 
who make to come all that we eat, 
drink and wear, all that conveys us 
about by day, and that lodges us by 
night. One is the terrible new laws re- 
lating to the game, which have banished 
so many men from their country, which 
have brought not a few to the gallows, 





say, read Alsor’s Fables, which, having 
been engaged in preparing a Spelling 
Book, as an introduction to my Gram- 
mar, Lrecentiy have; a thing, L will 


| observe, that 1 have long been requested 


to do by several respectable school 
masters. Amongst others, my atten- 
tion was attracted in particular by the 
Fable of the Fox and the acre, and 
more especially by the Moran applied 
to it by Mrs. Taiwmer. I will insert 
both here, and beg leave to assure the 
Ministers that they wili find them wor- 
thy of their particular attention. 
“ FABLE, 
** A cruel eagle once stole the cubs 


“of a Fox, and carried them to her 
“nest for her young ones. The poor 
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“ mother, running after her, begged and | country. 


‘* prayed of her to have pity upon her, 
“ but the eagle, thinking herself secure 
** from danger, was above listening to 
“her cries. ‘The Fox, however, snatch- 
“ ing a burning torch from an hearth, 

“ surrounded the tree with flames in’ an) 


Fires. 
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Tell me not of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform or of any-thing else 
that would not produce these measures: 
the farmer wants peace and safety in his 
house and his homestead: he wants 
security to his flocks and his herds: he 
wants to cease to live in fear of those 


‘instant. At last, therefore, the haugh- | with whom he is compelled to live 

“ty bird, not only restored her cubs to | it is time, therefore, to cease to imitate 
“the Fox but was glad to add pravers | the haughty eagle, and to prevent these 
“and entreaties to prevent the destruc-|acts of destruction by giving a new 


“* tion of her own offspring. 


*“ MORAL, 


turn to the people’s minds, and a new 
feeling to their hearts. 
I have heard from Norfolk that, 


“The rich, though ever so highly one place, at any rate, some wheat hae 
exalted, should beware how they pro-\been actually dug up, after the Irish 


*‘ woke the poor by injuries ; because fashion ; 


“the way to revenge lies always open, 
- and they are but too ready to take 
ad it.” 

Well is itfor Mrs. Trimmer that Tre- 
vor did not set his eye upon “ ‘The Lad- 
der to Learning ;” or Mrs. Trimmer, 
or the publishers, Messrs. Haaris and 
Son, of St. Paul’s Church-Yard, might 
have heard of a motion from the honour- 
able Trevor: for here is the haughty 
and rapacious and cruel Eagle made to 
personate the rich; the poor fox to 
personate the poor, and here is a justifi- 
cation of setting fire in order to obtain 
justice. 

But now again I beg the Ministers 
to look at the means of prevention 
which I before suggested to them. 
There were five in number, all within 
their power; namely, jirst, to recall 
from transportation all the men sent 
away on account of the agricultural 
riots, and to pardon all the rest ; second, 
to repeal Srurces Bovene’s bills; 
third, to make it a misdemeanour, 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
for any overseer, or other person, to 
subject the indigent poor to work like 
beasts ; fourth, to repeal all the acts 
relative to the game, past since GeorGe 
the ‘l'uirp mounted the throne; jifth, 
to repeal and utterly abolish Exuen- 
BoROUGH’s act. 

These measures I deem absolutely 
necessary to the restoration of peace 
and harmony in England: they could 
do wrong to nobody; and they would 
be an unmixed blessing to the whole 


| 


ful knowledge ; 





and a gentlemen from Norfolk 
has told me that there is a general 
dread amongst the farmers of a firing 
of the standing corn. When I wrote 
the letter to the Ministers, of which I 
have just spoken, a gentleman from 
Surrey told me that the labourers in 
his neighbourhood were openly threat- 


ening that they would burn the corn- 
fields if their wages were brought 


down again. I saw the danger at 
once, and that urged me to address the 
Ministers upon the subject. I told the 
gentleman from Norfolk (it was only 
last week) that it was his duty to go to 
Lord Grey in person, and relate to him 
what he had related tome. He, like 
most other Englishmen, was too sheep- 
ish to think of such a thing, or, Lord 
Grey would have learned more from 
him as to the real state of the country 
than he will ever learn during his whole 
life-time through the means of persons 
who are paid by the Government. It is 
the Ministers that are in want of “‘ use- 
” and if Lord Grey and 
Lord Broveuam could get up to Lon- 
don a hedger and ditcher, or a coppice- 
cutter, or a shepherd or ploughman, 
from twenty or thirty of the counties, 
they might, working ee soon 
make a book of knowledge worth as 
much in one single line as all the rub- 
bish that has been got together under 
that title. 

There never can be peace,and harmony 
without a repeal of Sturges Bourne's 
bills, and the consequent putting a 
stop to hired overseers. The game- 
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laws are of great importance ; and as a| with Masor Carrwricnr, for many, 
great measure of reconciliation, the|many years. He is a man of excellent 
bringing back of the rioters from Botany | talent; and, every one that knows him 
Bay; but as to Sturges Bourne’s | must wish to see him in Parliament, and 
bills, they are an ever-living source of | where I hope he will be when the Par- 
heart-burning. Only think of taking | liament is reformed. As to the cause of 
young girls, holding them by force, and | this failure in Somersetshire, he doubt- 
cutting the long hair from their heads, less would have failed if there were, as 
because they are compelled to apply for I believe there was, a sort of coalition 
that parochial relief which is their) between-the Whigs and Tories of the 
right by nature and hy law! Only county to effect that purpose ; but there 
think of thus disfiguring them, or com-| was, in the present instance, another 
pelling them to starve, or turn out for,cause which [ am sure Mr. Norrs- 
prostitutes. Fire, indeed! One is! more must have perceived long before 
tempted to call out for hell-fire upon) this time; and, indeed, he learned it at 
beings in the shape of men capable of| the day of election. From his speech, 
such acts! Could any-body but an) which was excellent, I gather that he is 
hireling, whose pay is proportioned to afraid that the Bill will get for us nothing 
the magnitude of his pinchings, have, but a mere Whig Ministry in exchange 
been the instrument in an act like this!) for a Tory one. He has not had time 
The heavier part of the crime lies, in-|to reflect, or he would perceive that 
deed, upon the hirers ; but, lie where it} Whig, Tory, Radical; that all these 
will, who is to wonder that revenge fills , terms will soon and for ever be swept 
the bosoms of the people ? | away ; that the people will have their 
I beseech the Ministers once more | due share of the Government in their 
to think of those things in time. The|hands; and that the question will not 
process by which Parliamentary Reform | be what set of Politicians a man belongs 
will correct these evils is much too slow to, but whether he be for the abolition 
where the sufferings are so great, and |of tithes and pensions and sinecures, 
where the passion of revenge is so ar-|and reduction of interest of debt. In 
dent. There is no reason why Sturges |short, whether he be for Norfolk Peti- 
Bourne’s bills should not be repealed | tion and cheap Government. 
within six weeks from this day ; and 
if that repeal would restore harmony 
to the country, would put an end 
to this deadly revenge, how is that Mi- IRELAND 
nister who neglects this measure for a : 
moment, to lay his head upon his pil-| Tue state of this unfortunate country 
low in peace: how is he to rest till he|is quite frightful. Hundreds of thou- 
has done that which is so clearly just in|sands are starving, actually starving, 
itself, and so absolutely necessary to the |and forth are gone the special commis- 
safety of the kingdom ! sions! To give any-thing like a de- 
scription of the outrages, the cruelties, 
the horrible deeds, going on in that 
country is utterly impossible. The 
Mr. NORTHMORE., miaieiion of setae, ever reached a 
In the last Register, under the head | description adequate to the bare truth in 
of * Somersetshire Election,” I copied | this case. But, English reader, read 
from the Ballot a report, and an intro-|the following, and you will need little 
duction to that report, without perceiv- | more: —‘‘ Femare Emicgranrs FROM 
ing that the introduction by the Editor |“ Irzrann.—Fifty female children, 
of the Ballot had styled Mr. Norrn- |“ reared and brought up under the pa- 
mone, a “ Tory Candidate.” Mr. |“ rental system of the foundling hospital 
Nortumore has been a very sincere and | ‘‘ in Cork, the charitable asylum of desti- 
zealous reformer, and was a co-operator |“ tute infancy, have been embarked on 
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DO 


“board the ship Palembam, now in that | 
“‘ harbour, to proceed for New South 
“ Wales—there to setile and ‘fix their 
** final residence.” —Dublin 
Register. 

This is, observe, going on under a 
government which has been called “ the | 
envy of surrounding nations and ade | 
miration of the world.” ‘There needs | 
nothing more: here is quite enough in| 
this one little paragraph. After this 
nothing need astonish us. 





Morning |“ 
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has not made much noise in fhe world ; 
but your election has not been au unin- 
teresting one, especially to me. ** When 
rogues fall out, honest men get their 


“ 


due ;” and it is much about the same 
with tricky politicians. Some friend, to 
whom [ am very much obliged, has 
sent me Bropts’s paper, and Brovre 
has been good enough to put into it, for 
my use, his speech about the Bouveries 
and himself as relating to me. In my 
next Register, I will insert the speech, 
and make some remarks upon it. It is, 
take it altogether, as curious an affair 


_as has taken place for a long while. It 


TO 
FLEMING (WILLIS). 


HAMPSHIRE 
FLEMING, 

In the fourth number of Two-penny 
Trash I recorded the triumph, or jubilee, 
of youand Jarvis and Graspall at Botley, 
on the eleventh of September, upon | 
which occasion you congratulated the | 
people of that village upon the break- | 
ing-up of Cobbett’s “radical nest in thi at | 
village, and heaped a pretty good share 
of base abuse upon me. In my letter 
to the people of Botley, contained in| 
the same ‘I'wo-penny ‘I'rash, I foretold | 
that your triumph would be short; 
short it has been, for not only have L, 
seen you kicked out of the representa- |! 
tion of the county, and that too bya 
man coming from a rotten borough, 
whom you yourself tell us isa pensioner, | 
but I read in the newspapers of the| 
county devoted to you, alittle while ago, | 
that the people carried your coffin about | 
Winchester, and burned it in the street. | 
You will now have leisure to consider 
with your parsons how you will prevent | 
tithes from being abolished, and so [| 
leave you, just suggesting to you 
whether it might not be as well for you | 
to change your name back again to | 


WwW LIS. Wn. COBBETT. 


| 








TO THE 
PEOPLE OF SALISBURY. 


My Frienps, 
You have had a very quiet election. 
This last gasp of the Venison Corporation 


| Stance of 
find even in the conduct of Sir Grire 








is a nice little exposure: as neat an in- 
double-dealing as you shall 


Grinpum himself. 
with all my soul, 


I congratulate you, 
on the approaching 


| breaking up of this crew of wine-guzzlers 


and venison-eaters, and I venture to as- 
sure you that great church livings, and 
prebendal stalis, will not long remain 
united to excite that just indignation 
which they now excite; and that the 
‘excellent labourers of your fine and 
beautiful county will not hereafter be 
doomed to live upon a pound and a 
| quarter of bread a day and a halfpenny. 
I am 
Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, May 20, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS. 
BROOKS, A., City-road, coach-maker. 
FE ARNSIDE, WwW. G., Haydon- street, Hay- 
lou-square, ageut. 
| F LO Ww MER, B., High-street, Newington-butts, 
ironmonger,. 
WOOLLEY, J., Mayfield-st., Dalston, broker. 
BANKRUPTS., 
BEAMS, W., St. Martin’s-le., vellum-binder. 
BENNETT, I, Birmingham, corn-dealer. 
CLOT HIER, J., Wilmotestreet, Brunswick- 
sq. aud Castle-st., Bloomsbury, timber and 
coal-merchant. 
CRICKMORE, T., Skinner-street, Bishops- 
gate- without, pewterer, 
GILES, F. and J). , Steward-street, Spitalfields, 
silk- manufacturers. 
HILL, J., Maresfield, Sussex, miller. 
HODSON, E., Thrapston, Northamptonshire, 
linen- -draper. 
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LEES, J., Manchester, baker. 

LUKE, J.P., Fimsbury-place, boot and shoe- 
maker. 

NIMMO, J., Upper Gower-street, bookseller. 

OWEN, T., Fore-st., Cripplegate, auctioneer. 

PLATT, R., Cateaton-street, warehouseman. 

POTTER, W., Liverpool, merchant. 





STONE, S., Austinfriais, broker. 

‘}OMS, J., Kensington, grocer. 

WILSON, S. and J. Lilleyman, Goldsmith- 
street, silkmen. 

YOUNG, T., Lane-End, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper. 


TuEspay, May 24, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 
SCHWIESO, J.C. Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., 
harp-maker. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
RIDLEY, W., Wreckenton, Durham, miller. 
BANKRUPTS., 

COPELAND, W., Liverpool, linen-draper. 

EMETT, C. G., Bath, grocer. 

GILLETT, C., Baker’s-row, Walworth-road, 
butcher. 

HELLYER, R., Devonport, cork-cutter. 

JONES, P. and F., Bolton-le-Moore, Lanca- 
shire, brush-manufacturers. 

JOY, W., St. Paul’s Church-yard, bookseller. 

M‘LACHLAN, J. and D. Macintyre, Sun-ct., 
Cornhill, merchants. 

MOORE, )J., Bermondsey-wll.,master-mariner. 

PARSONS, J., Shrewsbury, grocer. 

POOLE, W. R. and J. Hadley, Birmingham, 
linen-drapers. 

POVALL, C., Birkenhead, Cheshire, stone- 
mason, 

RAMSDEN, S., Colne, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

ROBERTS, H. E., Broad-street-buildings, 
merchant. 

ROBERTSON, J. C., Fleet-street, bookseller. 

TURNEY, J., Bridge-house-place, South- 
wark, hatter. 

VALLOTTON, J. J., Old Cavendish-street, 
Oxford-street, French warehouseman, 

WATERHOUSE, J. & W., Lad-lane, coach- 
proprietors. 

WILKINSON, J., J. Straith, and R. J.T. 
Perkin, Leadenhall-street, brokers. 

WOOD, J. S., commonly called J. Wood, 
Leeds, ironmonger. 

WOOLRICH, J., Westbromwich, Stafford- 
shire, wholesale chymist. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuancer, May 23.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of both 
English and foreign wheat, as also barley, 
makt, peas, beans, and seeds from all quarters, 
as well as Irish vats, limited ; of English and 
foreign oats great; of English and foreign 
flour moderately good. ‘This day’s market, as 
is generally the case with that of a holiday 
Monday, was very thinly attended both by 





London and country buyers ; and the trade in 
it, throughout, exceedingly dull, at barely last 
Monday’s prices. {t was, indeed, the prevail- 
ing opinion that, could extensive sales have 
been effected, an abatement on wheat and 
oats, of from 1s. to 2s. per quarter would have 
been willingly submitted to; but there were 
few, if any, extensive buyers in the market. 


Wheat. .ccccccccocccce coce SBS. to CEs, 
ETT Tee ST lS 
Barley ....cccccscsccccecsee 245. to 308, 
ee scccccos ane. 00 GE, 
Peas, White .....cesccccee 385. to 405, 
Boilers ..........-. 35s. to 40s, 
Grey ccccccccccccce 318. to Shs, 
Beans, Small .............. 40s. to 48s, 
eres = 
Oats, Potatoe ........+..++ 275. to 33s. 
Poland .... ccccccccese S78. t2Sis, 
ee 
Flour, per sack .....e.ee+.. 50s, to 55s, 




















PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 45s. 

Pork, India, new., 122s. Od. to 125s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 63s. to 65s.0d. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 76s. to 84s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....78s. to 86s. 

Cork ......80s. to 84s, 

Limerick .. 84s. to —s. 
Waterford 74s. to 76s. 

Dublin ....78s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire. ... 56s. to 88s. 
Gloucester, Double. . 54s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 38s. to 42s. 
Edam .......46is. to 52s. 

—— Gouda ...... 44s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish,..,....50s. to 60s. 











| 

















SMITHFIELD—May 23. 


In this day’s market, which exhibited, 
throughout, a fair average time of year supply, 
the trade was, with each kind of meat, un- 
usually dull. With beef and mutton ata de- 


| pression of full 2d., lamb 4d. per stune; with 


veal and pork at Friday’s quotations, Beasts, 
2,204; sheep and lambs, 23,080 ; calves, 200; 
pigs, 240. 








THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent. Fri. er Mon. ;Tues.] Wed.|Thar. 
Cons, Ann. 633 823) 83% €3§) 634) &33 








MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 27. 


The supplies this week are moderate, The 
priees the same as on Monday. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this | 


| 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is $s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Coppetrr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


8. TULL’S HOR®E-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Cossett. 8vo. Price 15s. 


9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled «GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price fd. 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND, A new | 
edition. Price 8d, 


Mr. Cossetr’s Books. 
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11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 


By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
riON” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event bas impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s. 6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payvers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


15. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


16. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 14s. in boards. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE? 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Consett. Price 4s. in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvestiag and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt- court, Fleet-street. 





HE * AMERICAN STOVES” from Mr. 
CossBett’s Model are now ready packed 
in Baskets, so that no delay in the execution 
of orders will take place: also, the ‘‘ LON- 
GITUDINAL CORN-SHELLER” from Mr. 
Cossett’s Model, price 31. 10s. 
H. S. W. Jupson, Ironmonger, Kensington, 
the only Manufacturer. 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, at ll, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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reform candidates. Ah! that was another 


a thing! With men of sincerity, this 
_ omgrermaenres ‘would have been a matter of course; 


























, YY rm ' |but not so with the venison-eaters. 
\ =t |Wynpuam was, and is, against the Re- 
A \ form Bill; yet Wynxpnam_ has been 
. chosen by those very venison-eaters, 
> TO THE who petition for the Lill! and that, too, 
a , | clearly with the concurrence and aid of 
. PEOPLE OF SALISBURY. the rong Bouveries. This isa ‘ay 
* Kensington, Ist June, 1831. | Curious matter: thanks to the people, 
5 My Frienps, and to the people alone, it will produce 
N I now proceed to fulfil the promise no mischievous effect; but, if all the 
that I made you last week, relative to| elective bodies had acted as these par- 
“ the conduct of the venison-eaters at ties have done, the dissolution would 
‘ your last boroughmonger-election ; for have produced no good at all; the same 
boroughmonger-election it was, as much members would have come back again ; 
aif as that for Malmsbury or Downton. In and the Reform Bill would have been 
we the list of members put into the House | defeated. 
age by peers, which list was published by; The opponent of WynpuAM was one 
ar. Lord Grey and the “ Friends of the| Bropie, a newspaper publisher, a sta- 
People,” in 1793, the Earl of Rapnor | tioner, and a banker of Salisbury. This 
E> is stated to put in one of the members | man, the son of a parson, brought forth 
try for Salisbury; and one of them he has! in pride and reared up in insolence, has 
the put in for, perhaps, fifty years, while he | been one of the most notoriously impu- 
_ himself, father and son, have been| dent aristocrats that ever walked the 
‘ Recorder of the city. The other mem- earth; and it now appears that, some 
T's ber has been put in by the venison- time back, he pushed his intolerance 
. eaters themselves, or by some one in| and audacity so far, as to refuse to dine 
also compact with them. For some time,|at Lonerorp Castiex (Lord Radnor’s 
. the this othermember has beenaMr.Wynp- | house near Salisbury), because Lord 


uaM. ‘The present Lord Radnor was' Foixesrone (the old Lord was then 
NA- the Radnor-member from 1800, until' alive) Aad subscribed fifty pounds to- 


s the the death of his father, and since that wards the expenses of my election at 
have his brother has filled the post. ' Preston! This Bropie, however, see- 
aa _ The venison-eaters, seeing that it was ing wind and tide setting in for Reform, 
brary impossible longer to preserve this part became, all of a sudden, a zealous re- 


of their power, and Lord Radnor being , former ; and, fired with the ambition of 
a reformer, presented, some time back, | being a law-giver, put himself forward 


amas and before the‘dissolution of Parliament,'as a candidate for the suffrages of the 
— a petition in favour of the Reform Bill; | venison-eaters, of whom, by-the-by, he 
in Mr. thus imitating the conduct of some of| himself was one. He concluded (too 
packed the boroughmongers ; offering to sur-| hastily) that, as Wynpuam wasdecidedly 
cution render that which they saw they could | and openly against the biil, the venison- 
LON- no longer keep; like the hunted beaver, | eaters, who had petitioned for it, would 
om Mr. in the fable, throwing to the pursuers | vote for him, in preference to Wynpuam; 
_— the part which they sought, in order to| that all those who voted for Bouverte 
mp’ Et preserve the rest of the carcass. would, of course, vote for him; and that 
_— S Well, then, having petitioned for the| the Bouvex::s would, of course, make 
page Reform Bill, they would, when the dis-|common cause with him against the 
street. solution came, choose, of course, two] partizan of the boroughmongers, 
L 
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In all these respects, poor Bronte! 
rushed too hastily to conclusions. He! 
being so humble- minded himself, made | 
no allowances for aris/ocratical pride 
in others; being himself so single- 
hearted and sincere a soul, he never 


such a thing as Aypoerisy in any hurnan 
breast. When, however, he came to the 
poll, he found himself deceived. He 
found that Bouverie and Wyxpsam 
split votes ayainst him; and that the 
friend of the bill and the enemy of the 
bill, embracing with all possible cor- 
diality, left him to go back to his shop 
and to vent his complaints in the 
columns of his newspaper. But the 
curious thing is, that the great charge, 
urged by his opponents against Bropir 
was, that he had refused todineat Long- 
ford Castle on the ground above stated ; 
that he had thus discovered his mortal 
enmity fo my principles ; hence infer- 
ang that he could not be a sincere re- 
former. Thus did the Bouveriss fur- 
nish Wynpuam with the arrow to shoot 
at Bropis through my sides; and that, 


into the new Parliament a man that 
told them that he would vote against 
that very bill, on their support of which 
they founded their own claim to popu- 
lar favour. 














parties is impossible, without dealing in 
harsher language than I choose to make 
use of; but I must, by-and-by, make 
some further remarks on this conduct, 
especially as it affords a memorable 


your conduct, when you come to choose 
members for a reformed Parliament. 
Bropir, defeated in his views, 
resorted to the columns of his news- 
paper, in which he has published his 
election-speech. I will now insert that 
speech; and then I shall have some 
further remarks to offer. 

He was obliged, though much against his 


inclination, to speak on matters which per- 
sonally concerned himself; but, as his cha- 


whom he now had the honour of addressing. 





dreamed, apparently, that there was | 


too, for the manifest purpose of getting | 


To characterise the conduct of these | 


lesson to you, the people of Salisbury, | 
and points out to you what ought to be | 


has | 


racter had heen attacked, he trusted that he 
should have the indulgence of the gentlemen, 


In the first place, Mr. Wyndham had asked | not to think for himself on it; and dhat 0 
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him, if he (Mr. B.) had not formerly said, that 
‘* he would never again dine within the walls of 
Longford Castle, alleging as a reason, that 
Lord Folkestone had subscribed 501. for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the election of Mr. Cobbett 
for Preston. ?"’—** | answer this question in 
the affirmative,” said Mr. Brodie ; *‘ nay more 
—I told Captain Bouverie, the first time he 
| asked me to vote for him as representative of 
jour city, that I had heard that he had sub- 
| scribed 101. for the same purpose. I retated to 
the hon. Gentleman what passed between me 
| and his noble brother, and I added, that ‘ were 
i he (Captain Bouverie) my brother, unless he 
had changed his sentiments as to Mr. Cobbett, 
| I would not vote for him.’ The hon. Geutle- 
| man is there in his place, not far from me, 
-and will vouch for the truth of what I have 
said. (The hon. Gentleman here nodded assent. ) 
| But, Gentlemen, | cannot at all, understaud 
why Mr. Wyndham should have asked me 
ithis question. What connexion is there be- 
|tween Mr. Cobbett and the great measure of 
| Parliamentary Reform? 1 must confess I 
| see none, uniess Mr. Wyndham, by some con- 
| fusion of ideas, thinks that the words ‘ Cobbett 
| and Reform’ are synonymous,” Mr. Brodie 
then alluded, in most feeling terms, to what 
he considered an unkind attack made on him 
| by Mr. Wyndham, who, he said, had accused 
| bim of a breach of friendship, and bad insinu- 
ated that, on that account, he was unworthy of 
any public trust. Now, he must confess, 
ithat, after the honourable—nay, the kind 
and delicate manner in which he had 
| behaved himself towards Mr. Wyndham from 
'the very commencement of this business, he 
\did expect a far different kind of treatment. 
| It appeared to him, and he should always 
think so, that Mr. Wyndham's mind had been 
warped by other persons, and that his own 
genuine good-temper had not had fair play; but 
the time would soon come when, on reflection, 
he would be sorry for what he had this day 
isaid, and would acknowledge to him (Mr. 
Brodie) that he was so. 
Wyndham must recollect, that be (Mr. 
| Brodie), within an hour of his haviug received 
the requisition from a certain number of re- 
spectable householders of Salisbury, had 
called at the College, to tell Mr. Wynd- 
ham of what had occurred; that he urged 
him (Mr. Wyndham), with every argu- 
ment he could make use of, not fo oppose the 
Reform Bill ; that he pointed out to him not 
_only the harmlessness, but the great utility, 
and, in fact, the absolute necessity of the 
measure; that he told him, were he to con- 
tinue his opposition to it, he must ultimately 
lose his seat; that when the elective franchise 
was extended, the town would not have him 
but would seek for another candidate; an 
that, in that case, the field wag as open to him 
(Mr. Brodie) as to any other persons Mr: 
| Wyndham would recolledt, that bis reply 
those remonstrances was, ‘‘ that the questio 
was one involved im difficulty ; that he dared 




































He said, that Mr. 
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Robert Peel was the person, above all others, in 
whose opinion he generally placed the highest 
confidence; and that he should probably be 
guided by him.”” Mr. Brodie said that, on re- 
ceiving this answer, he left Mr. Wyndham ; 
that he then wrote the address which appeared 
inthe Satisbury Journal of the 18th of April, 
on which, it having been before the public, it 


** has acted hondurably and disinteréstedly 
**upoh all occasions. One who hat never 
** betrayed his trust. A friend to moderate 
*‘ reform. Loyal in his practice, and patri+ 
*€ otic in his views. 

*«N, B. Now pray, reader, which of the two’ 
*¢ is the fittest man to send to Parliament?” 

Gentlemen, said Mr. Brodie, my first ob- 





Was competent for them to form their own | sefvation on this paper is—that Mr. Wynd- 
judgment. For himself, he could only say, ham is the honourable person therein de~ 
that every word in that addtess was dictated in | scribed. 1 subscribe to the whole of it; I 
the truest spiritof sincerity. Mr. Brodie here | throw not dirt on any man, and most certainl 
produced a letter from his pocket, which had | not on a person such as Mr. Wyndham is. | 
reference to this address. He said it was a| repeat, that I consider him to be a man such 
private letter, and that it was highly laudatory | as he is described to be in the anonymous 
of himself; bat that, nevertheless, as his cha- | paper I have just read. But, now, Gentle~ 
racter for honour had been impeached, he | meu, | must be allowed to say a few words for 
would read that part of it which he thought | myself. The libeller says, ‘Who was Mr. 
the writer could not object that all the world! Brodie?” and answers, ‘the son of a To 
should know. The letter was very import-| Parson and bred in ultra-Tory principles. 
ant, as it was from the pen of a gentleman of Gentlemen, it is well known, that the word 
high moral character, strict integrity, and |‘ Parson” is always used by the way of con- 
stern veracity,—a gentleman, whom persons | tempt, when applied to the members of the 
of all parties must esteem and respect. Mr.| Church. Now, Gentlemen, I will begin by 
Brodie here read part of the letter iu question, | exposing the falsehuod of the libeller in thé 
which, as he had before observed, was in| very outset. This ‘‘ Tory Parson” was the 
high commendation of his public address in| intimate friend of the late Lord Holland, the 
the Salisbury Journal. | intimate friend of the late Mr. Charles Fox 
Mr. Brodie said, that he hoped he had now and a stauuch Whig: and I myself was bred 
proved that his conduct towards Mr. Wyud-| up in staunch Whig principles. This parson, 
ham had been any-thing but dishonourable. | Gentlemen, was a most respectable couutry 
He had, however, one more thing to speak on. | clergyman, an active and able county Magi« 
The printed paper which he held in his haud | strate, and deputy Lieutenant for more than 
had been sent to him, he said, that very | thirty years of his life. As in his public, so 
moruing, and he begged the attention and pa- did he shine forth an illustrious example to 
tience of his friends whilst he read it, which | others in his private life, educating all his 
he would do, making no comments on it till children himself, sending noue of them either 
he had finished it. Mr. Brodie then read the to school or to a university, Thanks be to 





paper alluded to as fullows :— 


** Look here upon this Picture, and on this, 
“The counterfeit presentment of two Friends.— 

* Hamlet. 

“WHO /VAS MR. BRODIE? 
**The son of a Tory parson, bred ia ultra 
“Tory principles, with which his conduct 
“has been savoured through life, and with 
«© which principles he has aimed to govern the 
«« City of Salisbury. An avaricious mono- 
“‘ polist in trade and politics, crushing all 
“* those, and particularly the little tradesman, 

“« who at all interfered with his views.” 


“WHO 1S MR, BRODIE? 

*¢ A banking stationer, having attained a 
** business by accident aud heirship, now by 
** profession a Reformer, but in reality an 
“‘ultra Tory in Reform dress. A wolf in 


<< sheep’s clothing. A betrayer of his friend, | 


“* and a candidate for ambitivn’s sake. One 
“* who will betray his trast whenever it may 
«© suit his avarice or his ambition.” 


*““WHO IS MR. WYNDHAM? 

“A Gentleman of one of the must ancient 
«* and wealthy families in the kingdom ; bora 
“among us; who spends a large fortune 
* liberally in his native city ; who contributes 
“* Jargely to the poor; atid is kind and gene- 
§ rous in his habits toall, A Geutlethan who 


| God Alan ghty and to him, we have all pros- 
_ pered iv the world, under the honourable prin- 
| ciples he instilled into us. Gentlemen, F amt 
charged with having ‘ aimed to govern the 
city of Salisbury ;’’—that is—that | wanted to 
be king of Salisbury, Why really, Gentle- 
men, this is two ridiculous; and I should dis- 
miss the subject at unce, as it deserves, were 
it not for a few absurd reports that have 
reached my ears. It has, 1 know, been said, 
that I put myself forward to stop the annual 
disgraceful proceedings here on the 5th 

November, that I exposed my person in the 
tiots of November last, for several days and 
nights, and, lastly, that I raised the Volun- 
teer Corps—fur what ?—for political purposes. 
| Gentlemen, I will not insult you by dwelling 
|longer on such absurdities. Then ‘I have 
| been an avaricious monopolist in trade and 





| polities, aud | have crushed all those who ine 
, terfered with my views, particularly the htle 
\tradesmen.”” | ask—is there a tradesman 
here, now present in this room, who will 
charge me with such villany ? ci of no, 
no!) I believe nove are to be found. Gea- 
tlemen, this, it appears, is “‘ what Mr. Brodie 
was.” Now let us see what ** Mr. Brodie is.” 
“A Banking Stationer.” Yes, Gentlenien, I 
am @ Bauker and a Stationer, and | hope av 
honest Statinner, an hunest Tradesman, such 
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as, 1 believe, most of the persons now present 
in this room to be ; and let me tell the writer 
of this paper, that an honest Tradesman is a 
far more respectable person than THE DIS 

HONEST AN WHOM CHANCE HAS 
PLACED IN AHIGHERSPHERE OF LIFE. 

As to what this fellow says, about his 
reverend father having been a magi- 
strate and lieutenant, and about his Whig 
principles, these are strong presumptive 
proofs against him ; while his protesta- 
tions against the charge of being a do- 
mineering monopoliser and a treacher- 
ous friend, are (unsupported by proof) 
not worth a single straw; and, for any- 
thing that he had proof of, the above 
answer to “ Who is Mr. Brodie ?” may 
be true, and, I believe, it is true, to the 
very letter; the only thing to wonder at 
being, that Bropie, with all the cun- 
ning that birth, parentage, breeding up, 
and experience must have given him, 
should have been fool enough to pub- 
lish this his character to the world! But 
it is not this fellow’s character that is 
of any interest to any-body : the subject 
interesting is, the conduct of the Bov- 
veries in this case; and that is of no 
interest, as far as relates to its effect 
on the attempt and views of Bropie, 
but as it illustrates their sinceri/y as to 
the cause of reform, and as it reads a 
most useful lesson to the country at 
lange, and particularly to you, the peo- 
ple of Salisbury. 

First, we see that Wynpnam was a2 
staunch and openly-avowed enemy of 
reform. Next, we see, that the Bou- 
VERIES, in despite of this, coalesced with 
him in order to keep vut a man who, be 
he what he might, pledged himself to vote 
for the Bill, and who thus used the last 
remains of their boroughmongering 
power in your city, in a manner cal- 
culated to perpetuate that power which 
they had expressed their eagerness to 
surrender! Next, observe, that Bro- 
piz’s conversion has taken place since 
the death of old Lord Rapnor; for 
then was the first time that he could 
have been called upon to vote for Car- 
Tain Bouvertis, and then he told the 
Captain that he would not vote for him, 
** unless he had changed his sentiments 
as to Mr. Cobbett” But how came 








this to be, by Wyndham especially, 
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brought as a charge against Bronie? 
Poor Bronte, in the simplicity of his 
heart, cannot for the life and soul of 
him think why this story about his hos- 
tility to Mr. Cobbett was raked up! 
** I cannot,” says he, “ understand what 
“* connexion there is between Mr. Cobbett 
“and the great measure of Parlia- 
“mentary Reform: I confess I can see 
“none.” Ah! simple, single-heart- 
ed and sincere Bropre, but the Bouve- 
rigs and Wynpnam could! They 
could see a good deal of such connexion ; 
and they knew that the people of Salis- 
bury could see it too. They knew that 
the whole nation knew that the Reform 
was my work much more than that of the 
Ministers ; and, therefore, Bropir, they 
knew, that to prove that you were not 
sincere, they had only to produce proof 
of your bitter and deadly hostility to my 
politics ; for as to my person, you could 
have none, neither of us ever having, as 
far as I know, seen the other, and, cer- 
tainly, no communication of any sort hav- 
ing ever taken place between us. Lorp 
Rapnor must remember, that the late 
Lorp Henry Srvarr told him, that 
when I was at Philadelphia, where he 
was too, and where I carried on single- 


| handed such a fight for my country, 


I was his criterion whereby to judge of 
men’s principles; that he used to put 
to them the question, How do you like 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings?’ If they ap- 
plauded, he set them down as sincere 


friends of England: if not, if he found 


them even cold in their commendations, 
he set them down as enemivs. And simn- 
ple Bropte may be assured, that I am 
just as mucha criterion in this case as I 
was in that; and, he may be further as- 
sured, that the Bouveries know it too, 
however they may endeavour to disguise 
it even from themselves. 

Bropte, you never heard one of my 
Lectures? That's a pity! If you 
could have heard one of them, of which 
I gave above one hundred and fifty in 
number, one or more in every con- 
siderable town in twenty-one of the 
counties of England, during two jour- 
neys of about three thousand miles, and 
all between December 1829 and July 
1830; if you could have heard one of 
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these, Bropie, you could not wonder! Now, my friends of Salisbury, beg- 


that the natiun was roused, that all 
spoke as one man, and that we are now 
to have that Reform which (nezt after 
the smock-frocks and nailed shoes) the 
nation will owe to those Lectures more 
than to all other causes put together. 





But, better late than never, Bronte. 
You shall hear one yet ; for as soon as 


ging your pardon for this digressive 
address to Bropie, he might, if he had 
not been in a fluster, and had not suf- 
fered his mortification to get the better 
of his presence of mind, have paid the 
Bovuvenries off in their own coin, by 
putting to them this question: ‘ Since 
“ Cobbett and Reform are synonymous, 


my corn is all up (and it is coming up |“ how comes it that he is not now one 
beautifully), and safely out of the way | “ of the members for Downton?” That 
of the cursed birds, I intend to take} would have been a staggerer; and 
another sweep. I mean to take up my| Bronte, upon the blow, might have 
work where I was driven off in the | said, “ Gentlemen, it is deemed a proof 
fall ; that is, to begin at Chichester | “ of my want of sincerity in the cause 
(taking Horsham in my way down), |“ of Reform that I former/y censured a 
then proceed to Havant, Portsea, Isle | “ subscription to facilitate Mr. Cobbett’s 
of Wight, Gosport, go to Botley and)“ return to parliament; what, then, 
dine with the labourers, and laugh at|‘‘ are we to think of the sincerity, in 
Fleming ; then to Southampton, Win- |“ the cause of him, who then sub- 


chester, Romsey, and then to the rural | “ scribed to get him returned, and who 


city with the beautiful and lofty spire, 
raised by a sort of clergy who kept all 
the poor and repaired the churches out 








** now, having the absolute power to do 
“it, does not put him into parliament ; 
“but first fills the borough up with 


of the tithes, and under whose ministry |“ the partner of his banker-brother, 
of charity and peace the degrading |“ and with another man, whom shame 
name of pauper was unknown, and in|“ prevented from being a nominee of 
whose happy times Reverend “ Magis- | “* Lord Lonsdale, and who now has 
trates and Lieutenants” bad never been “ filled it up with a brother, and with 


heard of, or dreamed of. And now, 
Bropie, if you will get me the use of 
the Town Hatt, you shall have the 
honour to sit upon the bench during 
the Lecture; and, remember what lL 
tell you: if you have a mind to beat 
the aristocrats out of Salisbury, and be 
a member for the city, this is the only 


way for you to effect your object. [| 








“a well-known former election asso- 
“ciate of one of the Ministers of the 
“day, and who, in the former case, 


' sends his banker-brother to Cocker- 


“mouth, to take, in the way of truck, 
“a nomination from Lonsdale?” 

Here Bropir might have stopped, 
and here I might stop, and, indeed, I 
should not have said a word about 


shall give due notice of my time of|Downton or Cockermouth, or about 


starling from London. There will be | 


this of novelty in the Lectures, that 
they will now be in favour of the Go- 
vernment, instead of being against it: 
they will now consist of advice and ex- 
hortations as to what we ought to do to 
give effect to the great measure of Re- 
form, brought forward by the Ministers 
backed by the King and the people. 
I hope Mr. Bennerr will come and 
hear me too; and, perhaps, he may 
give me that farm at Norron Bovanr 
that I have so long coveted. If he 
should, I can assure him that no la- 
bourer of mine shall ever live upon a 





pound and a quarter of bread and a 
halfpenny a day. 


the conduct of the Bocvertes, if they 
had not dragged me forward upon this 
occasion, and that, too, for the evident 
purpose of preventing the election of a 
man who would have voted for the bill, 
and of securing the return of a man 
who declared that he would vote againsé 
it. Bropie acquits Wynpaam of all 
blame in this respect; he bears full 
testimony to his honourable character 
and conduct; he imputes his error to 
the instrumentality of others, and from 
the last sentence in his speech, you 
clearly perceive whom he means by 
those others. At all these pretty works 
of the Broughams, the Bouveries, the 
Lonsdales, about Westmoreland and 
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Cockermouth, and Downton, I have al- 
ways laughed, though they have not) 
failed to fill thousanis of sensible and 
zealous reformers with iadignation, and | 
have brought contempt to supply the! 
place of the respect before entertained ; 
but, now, since the Bouverixs have 
thought proper to drag me out, and 
especially for a purpose like that above- 
mentioned, I will do what huodreds of 
friends have pressed me to do before ; 
namely, relate all the circumstances of 
this affair of Downton, as far as relates 
to me, 

In the first place, Lord Rapwor 
never spoke to me, nor wrote to me, 
nor I to him, on the subject of Down- 
ton; and not even a hint on the subject | 
was ever given by one to the other. 
So that he has committed no breach of 
promise towards me, either express or 
implied. I koow, that many most 
worthy men, in several counties, applied 
to him, in the most earnest terms, to 
put me in for Downton, at the election 
of last year; but no such application 
was ever made to him at my sugges- 
tion, or with my consent, zor even with 
my knowledge, Several of the appli- 
cants have, since that time, informed 
me of what they did, and in some in- 
stances’ have showed me the answers 
they received. But. I have never ut- 
tered to any one a word of reproach or 
of complaiut on the subject ; and have 
always endeavoured to abate their anger 
by apologizing for his refusal; and to 
the truth. of this every man of them will 
bear witness, and they are not a few in 
number. In the first place, he, like the 
Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ had a right to do 
what he would with his own ;” and 
then [ have, upon all such occasions, de- 
sired my friends to consider how he 
was hampered with the Mildmays, and 
the Barings, and the Methuens, and the 
D’Acourts, and beset by parsons and 
placemen and pensioned and banker 
relations, ten or twenty deep, all of 
whom regard me precisely in the light 
that a rat regards a terrier; and I al- 

have, long ago, whenever I was 
asked whether he would not put me into 
Parliament at a dissolution, said, that 
he would not, and that he coudd not ; 





for thas, to do it, would be to banish 





himself from the whole of his family 
and the circle in which he lived, and 
amongst whom all his affections were 
distributed ; and that, whatever right 
the public might have to call upon him 
to do this, I had no such right, nor had 
any other individual, nor group of indi- 
viduals, such right. 

Besides this, had too grateful a re- 
collection of his defence of me, when, 
in the hellish days, he was my defender 
against so many scores of open-mouthed 
villains, and also of his excellent con- 
duct with regard to the dungeoned re- 
formers in 1817 and in 1818, when, in 
the cause of truth and justice and hu- 
manity, he braved all the odium that 
the bands of corrupt ruffians could heap 
upon him; I had too grateful a re- 
collection of these things (the latter of 
which ought never to be forgotten by 
the people) to suffer me to wish him to 
live in a sort of hell pon earth on ac- 
count of putting me into Parliament, 
however great might be the good to 
the country that I expected from it. 

This has always been my way of 
thinking and my language us to this 
affair; but when I saw the accommoda- 
tion between him and Lord Lonsdale ; 
when [ saw the treachery between 
Downton and Cockermouth, and when 
I now see him absolutely creeping under 
the kelt of Brougham: foh! foh! 
There is no apology here. Had it been 
his brother, had it been his cousins 
or brothers-in-law, had been indepen- 
dent country gentlemen: but there is 
Downton with Brougham’s brother and 
Brougham's old electioneering associate ; 
and it is now again, in reality, at its 
last expiring gasp, a treasury borough, 
as it, in fact, had been for forty years, 
up to 1830. The conclusion is, then, 
that Lord Radnor has never broken 
any promise to me, express or implied ; 
has never caused in me any disappoint- 
ment; has never done any-thing to 
offend me ; but, having dragged me out 
and for the purpose deumgntionst it 
was due to myself and the public to 
state what I have now stated. 

My friends of Salisbury, the lesson 
that all this teaches us is plain. It is 


clearly the intention of the aristocracy, 
still to fill the parliament with their re- 
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lations and their creatures, and their | 
expectation that they shall be able to do | 
it; and they imagine, that this reform 
will give them the same power that they 


it; and yet such an insolent avowal, 
‘such contempt of public opinion, is 
"scarcely credible. 

People of Salisbury, and of every 


now have over our purses without the other place, defeat, by your good sense, 


oo on our part which they now 


dian 


enjoyment d hear, and by which their 


disturbed, They wiil’8.is somewhat 
disappointed in this expectation, “ely 
I were not sure of this, | should care 
very little about Reform. We shall 
have the ballot or we shall not: if we 
have it, good men will be chosen and 
chosen peacenbly ; if we have it not 


ple operatiny upon the prudenee of the 
electors ;” as Lord Grey said, Reform 
would be effected by “‘the people ope- 
rating on the prudence of the House ;” 
which has actually been the case now. 
The aristocracy will have their rights, 
and they will have no more; and I am 
sure they have no right to our earnings. | 

Wincsester has just exhibited a} 
scene to match that of Salisbury. Miip- 
May, brother-in-law of Lord Radnor, | 
and also in some way connected with 
the Barings by marriage, was the 
Reform candidate, and East the anti- 
reform candidate. A Baring, brother- 
in-law of Mildmay, a reformer, put up 
against East. East split votes with 
Mildmay, and was elected; but here 
the reformer Mildmay pushed the 
matter further in favour of East than 
the Bovveartss did in favour of Wynd- 
ham ; for the reformer Mildmay seeing 
his own election secure, and being him- 
self a member of the Corporation, 
actually gave his vote for the anti-re- 
former East; and, when called to 
account for this, the report says, that 
he justified his conduct by alleging, 
that there was a bargain between the 
Buckingham family and that of Mild- 
may, that one should always return one 
of the members, and the . other 
the other member! Aye, and he 
thinks, I dare say, that the bar- 
gain will hold good after the reform 
as well as now! How deceived this 
fellow will find himself! I take these 
faets from the newspapers ; one would 
think that they could not have invented 


these arrogant and insolent pretensions 
and expectations ; cease to be lord-wor- 
shippers; away with the idea, that- you 
are dependants on them; what.is their 
working? that of the farmers and the 
must still deal with &nd, besides, they 
have not the public spirit t+ Jf oo 
their custom, when set against yoor 


,|duty to your country, bear in mind, 
good men will be chosen by “ the peo- | 


that the thousands can withdraw their 
custom from you, if you act contrary to 
theer interest, and that this is what they 
will unquestionably and have a perfeet 
right to do. I trust, however, that you 
will need no motive of aetion other 
than your duty; and then [ am: sure 
that you will choose men of sense aad 
integrity from amongst yourselves, and 
not run after captains of the navy and 
men of great estate, who do not know 
which way they shall vote ‘till they have 
‘asked Sir Roperr Peet. Lam, 
My friends, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
Postseripr.—For the same reasons 
that I have written the above letter, I 
add this postscript, the materials for 
which I have just received from an 
obliging friend at Salisbury ; that is to 
| say, I insert this postscript for the pur- 
pose of showing, in detail, the hypocrisy 
which has marked the conduet of the 
greater part of the parties at this elec- 
tion. The following table will speak 
for itself as far as relates to the voting ; 
but the reader must observe the heading 
of the table, and observe the names 
which are distinguished by italics ; for 
those names designate such of the mem- 
bers of the corporation as signed a 
petition in favour of the Reform Bil, 
which petition was presented to; the 
House of Commons in Mareh last. 








and 


List.of the Corporation of Salisbury, distin- 
guishing how each of the Members present 
voted -at the recent Election for that city. 
Those Geutlemen whose n.mes are in italics 
signed the petition fur Kelorm presented to 
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the House of Commons, by the Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie, on the 9th of March. 


Nam 


es. 





The Mayor ....-- 


The Recorder 


Deputy Recorder 


W. Boucher, , 
E.Siaton .. 


j. P. Tinney... 


WW. B. Brodie 


W. Andrews .... 
CG: BEE vcs caveie® 


E. Davies 
P. L. Burnet 


H, Wyche ..... 
C. R. Collins ..... cscs 
W. Woolfryes .. 


H. Emly.. ... 


T..W. Dyke....-« 


T. Atkinson .. 


G. Athinson.... 
J. Sparshaii ... 
G. Loder @eeeee 


G. Pain..... 
J. Bennett .. 


Ga Goscececs 
G. Brown...... 
J. Easton... 


R. Fowler. 


A. Minty ...... 
W. B. Biachmere. 


M. Targett . 
G. Wyndham . 
S. Fisher .... 
J. Blatch ... 


W. Ellis .. cece 
G. F. Cooper ..... 
T. Brown ...... 


J. Hussey.... 


C. W. Everett..... 
Hi. Shorto .... 


J. Grove .... 
W. Goddard.. 
T. N. Chubd. 
G, Sutton ., 


W. H. Coates 
T. Goddard, ; 
R. Mackrell.. 


G. Brown, jun. : 
J. RB. H. Tanner . eos 
T. O. Stevens ...... 


W. Blackmor 
S. Foot. 


G, Sampson a 


T. Goddard ....... 
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If, in all the Methodist conferences 
which shall take place in England this 
year, or which ever have taken place; 
if, in all the conciliabules at the 
Thatched House and the Cocoa Tree ; 
if, in all the puffery carried on by 
|Scotchmen who meet tq, te respect, 


gets 
(dark, and ape ‘above ground ; but if in 
| hell itself greater hypocrisy was ever 
-hatched and played off than has now 
been played off in this English city, 
and in the midst of a surrounding 
country in which God has poured out 
the abundant rewards of sincerity and 
of all the virtues, then I challenge the 
/Methodist teachers, the place-hunting 
Whigs, the booing and puffing Scotch, 
jand the devil himself, to come and put 





_ | forward respectively, and in due form, 


“12, 


—|— | according to all the rules of arithmetic, 


jtheir claim to the prize, which is 
awarded them by the just indignation 
jand contempt of every-thing honest and 
sincere upon the face of the earth. 
First, with regard to the corporation ; 
in a mass they, in the month of March, 
petitioned for the Reform Bill, and in 
the month of May they choose a man 
who frankly and honestly tells them 
that he will oppose that bill! Seconp: 
we find eight of them who petitioned 
for the Reform Bill in the month of 
March ; that is to say, who signed the 
Reform Bill petition, and who now 
come and vote against that bill in voting 
for Mr. Wynpuam! Tuirp: we find 
that twenty-seven of them signed the 
petition for the Reform Bill; and there 
is found, out of the whole corporation, 
but seven to vote for Mr. Bropvie, who 
pledges himself to vote for the bill ; 
and of those seven, two are himself and 
Mr. C. G. Brodie, who, | suppose, is 
his son; so that, in fact, there are 
but five, though seven-and-twenty 
signed the petition for the Reform 
Bill. Twelve were absent, the Re- 
,corder, Lord Rapnor, being one, 
jand the Mayor did not vote at all, 
|though he was present. The Mayor, 
jhowever, signed the petition for 
ithe Reform Bill. Of those who were 
absent we will form no judgment ; but 
of the rest this corporation contains, 
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only five sincere men; it being natural | took place, that the majority of the new 
to suppose that the two Bropirs were} Parliament would be so great as it will 
influenced by interest or ambition ; ad-| be; they did not know that the people 
mitting them, however, to have been | would make such wonderful exertions 
sincere, then the number is seven! But) as they have made: from what they had 
the most interesting part of the transac- | seen, during their lives, they could not 
tion is the spLirrinG or vores between have anticipated such a_ prodigious 
Bouverie and Wyndham. ‘This is the change in the attitude and conduct of 
thing to rivet our attention, and toshow the people: they could not have 
the real wishes and disposition of many dreamed of the tossing out of Knarcn- 
of those of the aristocracy who are now! putt, Fremine, Banxes, AcLanp, Vyv- 
putting themselves forward as the yan, Lyeon; and, in short, the tossing 
friends of reform. It was natural, of them all out all over the country, ex- 
enough for Mr. Wyndham to split votes cept ia three or four instances: they 
with Mr. Bouverie, who had been his’ could not have dreamed of the tossing 
colleague before, and to whom he had out of Gascoyne and of Sapier, and of 
no objection, either particular or ge-| Duncomss’s running out of Yorkshire 
neral; but how came Mr. Bouverie to like a scalded cat. In short, though 
split votes with him; and that, too,'they might have anticipated a ma- 
to keep out a man to whose moral jority in the House of Commons, they 
character there was no objection what-!never could have anticipated that 
ever, who was merely, like himself, a) which we shall have to behold. They 
convert to the cause : what could induce| knew the importance of that majority ; 
Bouverie to split votes with Wyndham, | they knew the weight that it must have 
in order to keep out Brodie, who was | in the House of Lords; they knew, too, 
pledged to vote for the Bill? Why, I the weight that the city of Salisbury 
will say what it was: it was the nasty, would have in explaining the wishes of 
stupid, aristocratical pride that could|one of the greatest counties in the 
not bear to see this stationer walk into | kingdom. There had been no division 


840 


the House of Commons in the place of 
what is called a “ a man of family.” | 
know nothing in particular in favour of 
Brodie. All that I know of him, indeed, 
is, from what has now come out; that is, 
that he had a groundless, a most unjust 
prejudice against me, and spoke of me 
quite unprovokedly, in the most insolent 
manner; nay, further, that he did all 
that was within his little power to do 
meinjury. But Brodie may be a very 
fit man to be a Member of Parliament, 
for any-thing that I know to the con- 
trary. He may possess as much 
wisdom and talent as either of the 
men that have been chosen ; and were 
I a citizen of Salisbury, I should resent, 
and deeply resent too, the splitting of 
votes with the adversary of the cause, 
when Brodie stood ready pledged to be 
the advocate of that cause. ‘This trans- 
action clearly shows that the design is 
still to make the city of Salisbury a 
mere tool in the hands of these great 
families. ‘The Bouveries did not know, 
at the time when the Salisbury election 





in the county: to the city of Salisbury, 
therefore, we naturally looked with a 
great deal of interest: ‘The petition 
from the corporation of that city had 
done a great deal: it had been cited as 
a striking proof of the feeling in favour 
of reform in Wiltshire. There was, 
therefore every good motive for Mr. 
Bouverie to take Mr. Brodie by the 
hand, and make common cause with 
him; there was every motive by which 
a man ought to have been actuated in 
such a case; and, casting all these 
motives aside, he makes common cause 
with his adversary, and brings to the 
Parliament the decision of the city of 
Salisbury, in fact, against reform; be- 
cause, as to his own seat, that he would 
have had, as a matter of course: the 
trial was between Wyndham and Bro- 
die, and he takes the part of Wyndham. 
As I said before, the Bouveries could 
not have anticipated that which has 
taken place in the country: for aught 
they knew to the contrary, the ultimate 
decision might have depended upon one 
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single vote; and that one vote they| tionary boast is, that it was the cradle 
subtract from the cause of reform. ‘of liberty, and has been the defender of 

Nor can I forbear observing upon the feeble and avenger of the oppressed. 
these twelve absentees, It is possible! For my own part, I should be ashamed 
that they might all be kept away by to be alive if I had neglected any-thing 
some imperious cause; but twelve,| within my power to prevent the people 
of fifty-five, are a great many to be jof Ireland being treated in the manner 


under the influence of such a cause at 
one and the same time. Every one to 
his taste; but, if | had been the Re- 
corder, I would have been present and 
given my vote for Brodie. I should, 
indeed, have voted for my brother, too; 
but why not vote for my brother? In 
short, being sincere in the cause of 
Reform, and, of course, anxious for its 
success, and being a member of the 
corporation, and having the greatest 
weight of any man in it, I should have 
come and proved my sincerity to the 
people of Salisbury, and proved myself 
worthy of the confidence that they had 
reposed in me, and of the honour which 
they had conferred on me, by throwing 
the whole of that weight into the cause 
of Reform, ‘The result of al! this is, as 
affects you, the people of Salisbury, 
that, with all your zeal in the cause of 
Reform, in which, probably, and, in- 


‘in which they have been, and as they 
still are treated. Under heaven there is 
no species of punishment; on this side the 
infernal regions, nor even in those regions 
themselves, is there punishment ade- 
quate to the crime of wishing the peo- 
ple of Ireland to be kept in the state in 
which they now are. But before I 
proceed further, let me insert, from the 
Morning Chronicle of the other day, an 
account of a meeting of a parcel of 
Lords and other people, in London, on 
the subject of the starvation in Ireland. 
I shall not copy the report of the nasty, 
beastly, canting speeches made upon 
this occasion, but shall insert the part 
|which gives a description of the state 
of the people; and when | have done 
that, I shall, for almost the five hun- 
_dredth time, make some remarks on the 
cruel, the ferocious treatment of this 


| people. 





deed, apparently, from every-thing that | 


{ hear, you yield to no city or town in 


the kingdom, you are exhibited to the | 


rest of the country as a set of senseless 


creatures, that know not what you are | 
doing, or as aset of tame and corrupt | 
wretches that are still willing to be the’ 


slaves of the oligarchy ; and you give 
the people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, a right to say, “If we have 
** reform, we are not indebted for it to 
“the city of Salisbury.” 1 can have 
no liking for Mr. Brodie, and particu- 
larly cannot envy him his present situa- 
tion ; but I must say, that I would ra- 
ther be in his place than in the place of 


those by whose intrigues he has been 
defeated. 





IRELAND! 


Tar very sound of the word ought 
to make Englishmen blush! Ought to 
make them blush to the bone, to think of 
the power of their country, whose tradi- 


FAMINE 1N IRELAND. 


| Meeting to afford Relief to the famishing 
Peasantry. 


A meeting was held yesterday, in Exeter 
| Hall, according to the advertisements, to 
| raise funds, and provide for their application, 
to relieve the famine now raging in several 
districts in Ireland. The meeting was nu- 
‘merously attended. Amongst those present 
were Viscount Lifford, the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde, Lord James O'Brien, Lord Manners, 
‘Lord Barham, Lord Ashtown, Lord Cal- 
therpe, Hon. and Rey. C. G. Noel, Right 
' Hon, Stratford Canning, General Ashe, Sir 
| R. O'Donnel, Heury Drummond, Esq., J. E. 
Gordon, Esq., M. P., Sir Joho Burke, Bart., 
| M. P., and Eneas Mac Donnell, Esq. 
| The Chair was taken shortly after one 
o'clock, by Lord Lorton. 
The Cuatrmanisaid, that it was not neces- 
sary to occupy the time of the meeting by 
enlarging on the object which they were as~- 
;sembled to promote. He should, therefore, 
merely observe, that that object was the 
| relief of some of the most destitute, perhaps 
‘the most destitute, people in theworld, (Hear, 
‘hear, hear.) Im many parts of Ireland the 
| Peuple were in extreme misery, from which 
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they could uot be relieved withowt the assist- 
anee of those to whom a wise Providence had 

t the means. Whatever had been done 
itherto, or might now be done, must be 
considered as only a temporary reiief. He 
trusted that, in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, the bevislature would pass a law ¢o pro- 
wide the means of employment and sabsisteuce 
to every man willing to work. (Applause.) 
If that were not done, there must inevitably 
be a recurrence to the distress every year. 
(Hear, hear.) He would, therefore, cali 
upon every Peer and Commoner, who desired 
to prevent that recurrence, to exert his utmost 
efforts to obtain, in the next Session, @ per- 
manent provision for tke Irisk poor. He 
then read a letter which he had received 
from Sir John Conroy, enclosing a third 
donation of 501. from her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, and informing the com- 
mittee that her Royal Highness and the 
Princess Victoria were at present employed 
in making and arranging articles to be sold at 
the Bazaar, in aid of the funds of the Relief 
Committee. (Much applause.) He also read 
a letter from a noble Duke, enclosing one 
hundred pounds (applause), and expressing 
his Grace’s regret that he was unable tu 
attend the Meetiug. A letter had also been 
received from the Ear! of Shrewsbury, regret- 
ting his inability to be present, and explain- 


| all the rest, was an almost complete faihire of 
| the potatoe croup; this was owing to incessant 
heavy rains, aud a suceessiow of violent gales 
of wind, which commen¢ced about the first of 
August, and continued till November. Oats, 
from the same cause, were not more than lialf 
acrop. Hay, the season for catting which ia 
the mountains does not commence till Octo- 
ber, not half a crop; and the turf alnsusten- 
tirely destroyed : the consequences are, that 
at this moment there are hundreds of huenaa 
beings nearly dying from starvation ; many 
are living on sea-weed, and such strell-fish 
as they can procure; amd should warm wea- 
ther setin, | have little doubt but that fever 
will follow, and carry off thousands. 

* The snow remained an unuswally long 
time on the ground, the fodder was soun ex- 
hausted, and the cattle are now dying by hemn- 
dreds; one person, I know, lost the week be- 
fore last tweuty-five head of black cattle: you 
may readily imagine that I feel convinced of 
this awful visitation, when I tell you that I 
have sent 2(0/. worth of potatoes to be re- 
tailed out ata price which will leave me a 
considerable loser.”’ 

A further testimony was found in a letterof 
the Rev. James Crawford, of Maghery Glebe. 
This letter proves that even the cattle are 
dyiug for want of sustenance :-— 

‘* There certainly exists at present very 





ing that he had recently sent one hundred | great distress amongst the uumerous poor 
pounds, for the relief of the distressed districts | people of this extensive parish, which would 
in Ireland; and that not having any property | be increased to an alarming height during the 
in that country, he could not now afford a | ensuing summer mouths, sheu'd no relief be 
second subscription. afforded ; but many thanks to you and our 

Mr. J.S. ReyNowps, Secretary to the Com- | Euglish friends for your timely and liberal 
mittee, read an address, which exhibited the | donation, which, together with what we ex- 
existence of a wide-spread, ani calamitous | pect from others, will, it is hoped, in a great 
destitution in several districts in Ireland, and | measure, relieve the calamities with which 


established the necessity of prompt and im- 
mediate measures of relief by numerous ex- 
tracts from respectable correspondents, which 
furnished a body of evidence most paiuful 
and conclusive. ‘The first extract was from a 
letter of the Archbishop of Tuam :— 

“ Extraordinary distress, from the failure 
of the last potatee crop, exists at this momeut 
all along the coast of Cuunemara and Mayo, 
and the islands opposite to these coasts iu 
Ennis, and so on to the county of Donegal ; 
atall times much distress prevails throughout 


| we are threatened. The great failure of the 
| potatee crop by blight for two successive yeats, 
jand want of employment for the super- 
| abundaut population, have been the proximate 
causes of the present distress. There has 
/been also a great loss of cattle and sheep ; 
|there is, iu consequence, no marketable 
article that would affurd the people means‘of 
purchasing provisions at the present exorbi- 
tant prices. I beg to mention one instanee, 
which will prove to demonstration the great 
wantof food. Two of my friends, extensive 


this province of Connaught for the want of graziers, have during the past month lost, 
employmeut, but | thivk that the very great | oue, thirty-seven head of cattle; the other, 
aud extraordinary distress is in most paris, if | seventeen ; and they died of disease ; and in 
not altogether, confined to the districts which | wretched poverty the country people used the 


I have now mentioned.” 

The next is an extract from the letter of J. 
Dombrain, Esq., Inuspector-General of the 
Coast Blockade for Ireland :— 

“* | have just returned from a visit to the 
coast of Douegal, under the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, to ascertain the state of the 

or iv those remote parts, and it is with feel- 
ings of deep pain aud regret | communicate to 
you a catalogue of miseries, almost unexam- 
pled even in this country. 


flesh, for fuod.”’ 

In corroboration of these proofs of the 
existence of the most melancholy sufferimg, 
| the following communication was added from 

a gentleman at Sligo :— 
| “When I recollect that to-morrow is unly 
the Ist of April, | look forward with berror to 
the state of this country in two or three 
months, judging from what | witnessed yes- 
terday. The beach between Inniscrone and 
Pulocherry was quite covered with women, 


** The first in order, and primary cause of picking the common black sea-weed off th 
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rocks, which, I am told, they carry home to 
the mountains and boil for food, to eke out 
their few remaining potatoes. What is to be- 
come of them in June or July I know not. | 
think, when the tide was out, there could not 
have been less than three thousand persuns 
employed as I have stated.” 

Another letter says:—* The distress all 
around is rapidly increasiug. The appearance 
of the people speaks loudly as to their internal 
sufferings, although they do not utter asingle 
word. The famine is very general over the 
kingdom. 1| could tell you tales of suffering 
which would harrow up your soul ; but, suffice 
it to say, the Noonan family that you found so 
ill in the cellar in St, Giles’s, were in compa- 
rative comfort to many here. They are lying 
all swelled from hunger as if ill of dropsy, 
with their children all crying for hunger 
around them. Description and imagination 
fall far short of the dreadful reality.” 


Was there ever a sight like this be- 
fore to offend the sight of a just God 
and of the just part of mankind! While 
these people were, by thousands, prowl- 
ing along the sea-beach, to pick up the 
stinking muscles, for, observe, none but 
the dead ones or the dying ones will 
remain on the beach after the tide is 
gone out; while these poor creatures 
were thus employed, and were climbing 
about upon the rocks to get sea-weed to 
carry home to eat: while they were thus 
employed, in order to save life, there 
were the ships in the harbour, within 
sight of them, taking in loads of bacon, 
pork, beef, butter, and corn, to be car- 
ried and sold in other lands, so that the 
money might be given to the land- 
owners of Ireland, to spend in those 
other lands. How can this Govern- 
ment hold its head up; how can it look 
the world in the face, while a state of 
things like this is proclaimed to that 
world! 

The Ducness of Kenr and the Pain- 
cess Vicroria are setting up a Bazaar, 
we are told, to raise money for the re- 
lief of the Irish. ‘To remark upon such 
stuff as this | have not patience. ‘There 
wants the interference of the Govern- 
ment, fo compel the landowners of Ire- 
land to relieve the poor in the same 
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manner that they are relieved in Eng- 
land and America, only, with regard to | 
the latter, with the absence of the bills | 
ofSturces Bourne. Mark well, that | 


the Irish Members are, for the far | 
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greater part, bitterly hostile to the poor- 
laws. To be sure they are. I remem- 
ber that that poor insignificant thing, 
Sir Jouxn Newrort, declaimed against 
introducing the English poor-laws into 
Ireland. He, brave man, wished the 
“ peasant ” to live in a “ state of inde- 
pendence"! That is to say, he wished 
him to live as he could, without any- 
thing from him ; to live along with the 
pigs, only rather worse; to live with the 
lean pigs, not the fat ones. At other 
times you hear the hard-hearted insolent 
Irish Squirearchy asserting that the peo- 
ple of that country do not like meat and 
bread, and that they like to lie upon 
straw and filth, and like to be clad in 
rags, or go naked. Monsters! there is 
punishment in store for them! 

The duty of the English Government 
is ; the duty of the Government of the 
Kingdom is, to cause the Irish people 
to receive just and due remuneration 


for their labours; to cause them to 


have it in .their power to eat meat and 
bread, and to be well clothed; and it is 
the duty, the bounden, the sacred duty 
of the people of England to compel 
their Government, by all lawful and 
constitutional means, to cause this to 
be done for Ireland. And what are the 
means? Is there any difficulty in find- 
ing them? The thing is done in ten 
days, and, in an Act of Parliament 
which I will give here directly, lest the 
law-officers should be too busy to find 
time to draw it up. 
“Whereas the people of Ireland 
** form part of his Majesty's Euro- 
“* pean subjects, and are therefore 
** fully entitled to all the benefits 
‘“‘of the laws of England; and 
“‘ whereas they are now, and for 
“ages have been, enduring great 
“‘ hardships in consequence of the 
** poor-laws not having been esta- 
“ blished in Ireland, as they were 
‘‘in England, to supply the place 
“of the beneficent institutions 
* co-existent with the Catholic 
“Church; and whereas, without 
“the application of the English 
“law in this respect to Ireland, 
** the cruel treatment and the half- 
“barbarism of the people must 
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** still continue, the peace of the 
““ whole kingdom be thereby in- 
** cessantly disturbed, its resources 
“diminished, and its powers 
“‘ weakened; be it therefore 
** enacted, that, from and after the 
“ 25th day of September next, the 
** Act of the 43d year of the reign 
** of Queen Elizabeth, entitled an 
“Act for the relief of the poor, 
“shall be in full and entire force 
“in every part of that part of the 
“ kingdom called Ireland.” 

That's all! That is every-thing that 
is necessary. We should then hear of 
no more famines; no more eatings of 
sea-weed ; no more midnight murders 
and seizures of arms, and transportings 
without judge or jury. ‘The land- 
owners would not execute the law,” 
some people say. If they would not, I 
would find somebody that should. I 
would send a dozen Magistrates from 
England into every county of [reland; 
pay them a salary for performing the 
duty; and their duty should be, each 
for a certain number of parishes, to be 
ready to hear complaints, and make 
orders for relief; and if their orders 
were not obeyed, the Act would give 
them authority to cause seizures to be 
made upon those who should disobey 
them ; and thus the Squirearchy would 
soon cease to be absentees, I believe ; 
they would soon hasten home; for 
they would find very little sent to them 
out of the country. The thing is not 
to be done by leaving the execution to 
the Irish parsons and Squirearchy : it 
is to be done by the sending over of 
men as magistrates, such as the police 
magistrates of London. They would 
need no soldiers; no police; the peo- 
ple they would have at their back ; the 
millions would be with them ; and the 
intolerable infamy of the present hor- 
rible state of things would be put an 
end to. 


possibility of a failure; but if this 
failed, 1 would withdraw every soldier 
from Ireland, and let the Squirearchy 
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would certainly take place ; anew dis- 
tribution of property would be the in- 
evitable consequence; but even that 
would. be preferable to the state of 
things which now exists. However, 
there could be no danger of a failure = 
upright magistrates, supported by the 
Government and the people too, would 
speedily put the thing to rights, At 
this meeting there was one gentleman, 
it appears, though his name is not given, 
who said, “ ‘This seems only to be a 
‘manoeuvre to raise money to pay the 
“ landlords’ rents and the clergymen’s 
“tithes.” The goodly company silenced 
him very quickly. Yes: this was in 
reality the business of the meeting. 
Part of the rents and tithes ought to be 
kept in Ireland, to be sure, for the re- 
lief of the people; and though this 
money when raised is not to be put into 
the hands of the parson and the land- 
owner, it is raised for the purpose of 
being given to the poor, to keep them 
quiet, while the landlords and parsons 
bring away from the country the means 
of paying them the rents and the tithes. 
Ireland has endured beyond further en- 
durance. The working people there 
have suffered themselves to be brought 
down to live upon potatoes at the best, 
till, at last, their cruel oppressors are 
driving them from the potatoes to the 
stinking muscles and the sea-weed. 
The labourers of England were 
brought down nearly to potatoes, espe- 
cially in the counties which the Kentish 
people call ‘‘ the shires.” They were 
got down to potatoes in Wiltshire, and 
the curse was creeping on Eastward, 
till a straggling fibre of it here-and- 
there found its way even into Kent. 
There the people would not stand it, 
there they proclaimed that they would 
not live upon potatoes! This was their 
resolve and their signal, and away went 
the sound from one end of England to 


This is what 1 would do, if I | the other. As the Barons in the reign of 
were Minister: 1 cannot conceive the | 


Kine Joun took for their motto, * We 
will not change the laws of England,” so 
the men of Kent took for their motto 
the not less wise motto, “ We will 


and the parsons keep the peace of the|not live upon potatoes.” If they had 
country as they could; take care of} submitted to live upon potatoes, they 


themselves as they could. A scramble 


would very soon have been driven to 
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live upon sea-weed or stinking mauscles. 
We see that the Irish are too happy, as 
the French call it, if they can get a 
peuach-full of that aceursed root. Thus 
gees on oppression always if it remain 
without check. However, men do not 
suffer’ for ever: they break out at last. | 
There has been no want of spirit in the 
Irish ; they have often enough endea- 
veured to rescue themselves from their 
state of horrible degradation; and if 
Ireland hal been a country not de-| 
pendent upon any other, it would never 





served contempt of the speeches made 
at this meeting. There was a fellow 
by the name of Beamisu, who has 
Reverend put before his name, who 
ascribed the distress in Ireland to a 
want of the Protestant religion. There 
was a Captain B. Harcourt, who said 
that ** Scriptural knowledge alone would 
be the only cure.” There was an Ho- 
nourable and Reverend Gerarp Noet, 
who looked upon popery as one of the 
causes of the distress. There was a 
Reverend Mr. Armstrone, who said 


have been brought into its present state ; | that the way to cure the evil was to 
but there always has been this great| propagate the Gospel in Ireland, and 
country to overlay it with; and the| who regarded the Catholic religion as 
people of this country have been con-|the great curse of the country, and 
stantly deceived with regard to that | cause of the distress. ‘Then came Mr, 
country : the infernal policy of making | Henry Daummonp; and with regard to 
the two people hate one another, has | his speech, I must make a most honour- 
been pursued for so many years, that it | able exception. I have only to insert 
is hard to make an Englishman believe|it. ‘The reader will pronounce upon its 
that any-thing is tyranny, that auvy-thing | character :—‘‘ It was far from him to 
is oppression, that any-thing is wrong ‘‘ deny the wrongs which Ireland had 


which is done for the purpose of inflict- | 
ing injury upon [reland, and this has 
been particularly the case siuce the 
Union of 1800. 

Never shall I forget when the pro- | 
position was made for an interchange | 
of the militias. An Act of Parliament | 
was passed to authorize the bringing of 
drish militia regiments to serve in Eng- 


“suffered from England; it was far 
“ from him to deny the injustice of the 
“« church of Ireland, which received the 
‘‘ money of the people without being 
“able so much as to instruct them in 
“their own language. (Hear, hear.) 
‘ It was also far trom him to offer any 
‘* apology for the errors of popery. But 
‘‘ when the Rev. Gentleman spoke of 


land, and the sending of English militia | “ moral influence, surely he must know 
regiments to serve in Ireland. How |“ that they could not enact laws to en- 
the sweet House chuckled! How those | “‘ force moral influence; and what they 
who did not laugh out, sniggered, when | “* had that day to think of was a remedy 
they heard the mild and gentle Casriz-|“ for a tangible and pressing evil. 
RBAGH state, as a reason for this, that)“ (Applause.) But it might easily be 
it would introduce the two people to/ “ shown, that let every one subscribe 
each other; make them more friendly ; | ‘‘ his thousands, the evil would still be 
promote good fellowship and brother- |‘ « recurrent one: and it was, there- 
hood among them! Only think of | “ fore, the duty of the Government to 
sending a parcel of Englishmen, with “ take care of the poorer part of the 
bayonets upon the top of muskets, to!‘ population, the rich being able to 
scrape acquaintance with the Irish, and ‘‘ take care of themselves. He meant 


bringing a parcel of Irishmen bere, | 
furnished in the same way, to scrape | 
friendly acquaintance with the English! | 
However, Casriernscu cut his own! 


“* to say that it was the imperative duty 
‘*‘ of the Government to enact poor- 
** laws in Ireland ; and it was the daty 
“ of those who supplicated the Castle 


throat afterwards, at North Cray, in|“ at Dublin for arms to protect them, 
Kent ; so that he did not live to see all | ‘ to supplicate also for a law by which 
the happy results of his benevolent“ every one who was willing to work 


scheme. 
I have spoken with great and de- 


‘should have work found fer him, so 
“‘ that he might be able to live. It was 
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** lamentable to hear of provisions being 
“ exported from Ireland, when the peo- 
“‘ple there were starving; but this 
‘* arose from their being sent out of the 
“* country to raise revenues for the ab- 
** sentce landlords who spend their pro- 
“* duce here.” 

Now, who is to expect any good from 
Irishmen ; from Irish landowners, as far 
as relates to the wretched people of Ire- 
land? Here is an English gentleman 
who has the proper feeling upon the 
subject. Let me hope that the present 
Ministry will at once give notice of their 
intention, at any rate, to introduce the 
poor-laws into Ireland, and to enforce 
them for a time, at least, by English 
magistrates paid for their services. 
the Ministry do not propose a measure 
of this sort, such a measure must be 
proposed, and will be proposed and car- 
ried, by a reformed Parliament. It is 
impossible that the thing can go on as 
it does now. Poor-laws for Ireland is 
one of the pledges to be insisted upon 
from Members of a reformed Parlia- 
ment. For the want of those poor-laws 
[reland is a source of weakness instead 
of strength to England; a constant 
drain upon her resources; a constant 
seat of danger to the whole kingdom, 


'Tuimsue, recorded in the Comedy pub- 
lished in last week’s Register, and alse 
in Twopenny-Trash for June, which 
closes the first volume of that work, 
embracing the period from July, 1830, 
to June, 1831, and now bound up, with 
| ‘Title and Table of Contents, and sold 
for 2s. 6d. Yes: the nasty feelosofers 
are stung to the quick by this mode of 
exposing their impudence, stupidity, 
and beastliness ; and one of them has, 
under the sham name of “ Epwarp 
Lup.ow,” discovered the rage of the 
nasty crew by sending me the following 
‘letter, which he says I shall “ take good 
‘care not to publish;” but which I do 
publish, not because I am dared to do 


If it, but because it will give my readers a 


‘good specimen of the “ elementary” 
principles, as this nasty beast calls them, 
|of their “* beautiful science.” 1 beg my 
‘readers to peruse it with attention ; for 
here they will find the grand argument 
of the nasty feelosofers. 


London, May 30, 1831. 
| Sitre,—It is usual for a writer who addresses 
the editor of a public paper to deprecate the 
severity of his censure, if not to conciliate his 
\favour, by some expressions of respect. I, 
| Sir, will not deign to falsify my opinion, 
| whether itis right or wrong, by the affecta- 
tion of a respect for you, which | assuredly do 


besides the monstrous inhumanity of | not in the slightest degree entertain. I will, 


suffering any part of the kingdom to be 
in such a state of oppression and misery. 
Every day it is natural to expect some 
terrible convulsion in some part or other 
of that Island; and, which | deem no 
small part of the evil, the wretched state 
in which the working people have been 


brought down to there, serves as an en-| 


couragement for grinding tyrants to at- 
tempt the same here. The people here 
have showed them, indeed, that these 
attempts shall never be attended with 
success ; but while the encouragement 
exists, the attempts may be made, and 
all the troubles, and all the other dis- 
mal consequences, will follow. 





“SURPLUS POPULATION.” 


Tae doctors of the NASTY school 
are stung to the very quick by the ad- 
ventures of their great master, Squire 


on the contrary, be candid enough to confess, 
that for your understanding, as far as I can 
judge of it by such of your writings as I have 
happened to see, | feel ouly a profound con- 
|tempt. Every opinion | have ever seen of 
yours, on the subjects which you seem most 
| satisfied that you thoroughly know, appears 
| to me impressed with nothing but the grossest 
ignorance. I say nothing, at preseut, of your 
monstrous folly on the subjects of currency, 
taxation, commerce, the state of England be=- 
‘fore and since the Protestant Keformation, L 
will confine myself to a matter on which you 
evidently fancy yourself a great doctor, and 
on which you are manifestly as stupid and as 
ignorant as Mr. Sadler and his Quarterly 
| Reviewer; and ignorance and stupidity 
| greater than theirs it is impossible for any 
animal gifted with the faculty of speech to 
,exhibit. | couple stupidity with ignorance 
in your case, although I fully admit that they 
are by no means necessarily conjoined: a 
man may be profoundly ignorant, and at the 
same time much less stupid than another 
man of some imformation : as, for example, 
a man may fancy that before the Reformation 
there was no Christiau Church, except that 
of Rome: that only shows that he is.grossly 
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and laughably ignorant enough not to know 
that the Greek Church has subsisted from 
the days of the Apostles, by whom 
was founded, until the present hour; that 


Surpius Popviarion. 
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it | 
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reference to its highest attainable state of 
well-being. 
You are at liberty to publish this letter, but 


| I guess you willtake good care to do no such 


the Greek Church, of which the greatest em- | thing. 


pire in the world is a member, has ever been | 


in violent opposition to the Latin Church, 
and that it is only by translation from the 
language of the former that the latter knows 
any-thing of the Christian Scriptures. A 
map, | say, may be so monstrously ignorant 
as not to know those very simple and 
notorious facts, and yet not be grossly stupid ; 
but I do hold it to be quite impossible that 
avy man, not utterly and incurably stupid, 
could have been for many years writing, as 
you have been, on the subject of population, 
without ever attaining a knowledge of the 
very first and simplest rudiments of the 
science. To show blunders in complex nu- 
merical computations to a man ignorant of 
the first rules of arithmetic, would be a sort 
of folly which I will not commit on the pre- 
sent occasion. I will, therefore, confine my- 
self to a few elementary questions, the ob- 
vious and true answers to which are in direct 
repugnauce to your ludicrous opinions. 

1. Stock a farm of 1000 acres, of the richest 
pasture land, with one breeding pair of the 
ox, horse, and sheep tribes of animals ; leave 
them to multiply, in obedience to the unre- 
strained instincts of nature, and will they not 
multiply until the said pasture is unable to 
maintain the augmented numbers otherwise 
than in a state of the most severe privation 
under which animal life can possibly exist ? 

2. Would not the same result inevitably 
occur if the whole island of Great Britain 
were of the richest pasture, and similarly 
stocked ? 

3. ‘To keep down the mouths on his pasture 
to a level with its capacity to feed them, does 
not the grazier have recourse to various 
violent means: such as slaughtering the ani- 
mals of all ages, removing them away from 
his land, incapacitating them from breeding, 
by separating the sexes, and by other meaus? 
And if he were not so to do, would not his 
farm inevitably in time be overstocked ? 

4. Is not the multiplication of all classes of 
animal nature, biped and quadruped, or man 
and beast, governed by the very same laws or 
principles ? 

5. If the aforesaid violent means of physical 
prevention, applied, as aforesaid, to the mul- 
tiplication of four-legged creatures, cannot 
be applied to that of two-legged creatures, 
will not the latter inevitably overstock the 
country, unless their excessive multiplica- 
tion be prevented by some moral restraint 
thereon ? 

When you show that you clearly understand 
the preceding very simple questions, and the 
proper answers to them, I may probably pro- 
pound some others which may lead to the 
elements of the momentous, complex, and 
beautiful science, that treats of the multi- 
plication of the human species, viewed with 
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Now, nasty feclosofer,1 answer the 
four first questions with a YES ; but 
the fifth I answer with aNO. Here we 
have, then, the grand argument of the 
shallow and nasty beasts! Here we 
have the basis of their ‘“‘ momentous, 
complex, and beautiful science.” The 
nasty creatures know, that nobody can 
deny the truth of their observations, as 
they apply to stock, kept upona farm ; 
and not being able to discriminate be- 
tween that case and the case of a nation, 
they think that their conclusion is un- 
answerable, and they rush on to it 
with all the eagerness and glee of a con- 
ceited fool who imagines that he has 
discovered some hitherto-hidden idea 
that he is bringing forth. 

If the mind of this fellow were not as 
stupid as it is nasty, he would have per- 
ceived that there is no analogy in the 
two cases; that a nation, or people, 
have fo provide for their own wants, 





have to create by their own skill, care, 
and toil, that which they eat, drink, 
wear, and sare warmed and lodged with ; 
| Whereas the stock upon a y on have 
| their wants provided for by others ; they 
create nothing ; they use no skill, no 
care; they labour not at all; but have 
every-thing provided for them by the 
skill and labour of man and the labour 
of those other animals that man calls in 
to his assistance. 

It is curious to observe how this 
nasty-minded fellow, resting upon the 
propensities and tendencies of nature, 
flies off, at once, for an illustration, into 
a state wholly artificial, and talks of the 
multiplication of animals in this state, 
instead of animals in a state of nature, 
where they have to provide for their 
own wants, and to seek for the means of 
their own defence and preservation. 
What! nasty, impudent, and stupid 
beast, you want to show us how fast 
animals would increase, if left to ‘* the 
unrestrained instincts of nature,” and 





as a proof of it, you cite what would be 
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the increase of a flock, guarded during | 


the day by the shepherd and his dog, 
folded at night, and pampered upon 
grass, clover, and turnips, created for 
them and almost put into their mouths, 
by the labour of men and horses ! 
are a pretty beast to reason upon ana- 
logy ! You are a pretty beast to show 
us what would be the effect of leaving 
animals to the “ unrestrained instincts 
of nature ! °’ 

To make your argument of analogy 
worth a straw, you ought to have gone 
for an illustration, not to flocks and 
herds, tended and fed and nursed and 
physicked by the hand of man, but to 
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time in watchings and in labour. Feed 
the magpies, and take care of them, 
and they will be as plentiful and as inso- 
lent as pensioners, and you must soon 
begin to eat them (sweet morsels !), 
or to kill them at least, or they will fill 
the air with their chattering. I found, 
at Barn-Elm, a dove-house with about 
Jifty-pair of pigeons. I let them get 
their own living: in the three years 
they did not give us fifly young ones, 
and their population fell off, at last, to 
jabout fifteen pair. Lhada little pigeon- 
house at Kensington, set out with four 
pair, that soon began to take enough 
young ones for a pigeon-pie once a 





those untamed animals which acknow- | week ; and yet, in about two years, they 
ledge no owner, and which provide for | increased to such numbers, that I was 
their own wants and their own protec- | compelled to slaughter the whole by 
tion. Of these the sparrow, the rook, shooting, and to begin again. But 
the rabbit, the hare, the pheasant, the| here they were fed three times a day 
wood-pigeon, the partridge, and some | abundantly, and whenever they went 
others, are, in part, provided for by | from home it was for diversion, and not 
man ; yet it is not without great diffi-|to seek food. Here was “surplus 
culty that some of them can be made! population ;” and here was the cause. 


toincrease. But, the foxes, the badgers, 


the otters, the weazles, the stoats, the 


pole-cats; why do they not overrun | 


the country?) ‘They are killed by man 


and other animals; aye, now-and-then | 


one, but not in so great a proportion 
as men are killed in various strifes, and 
by accidents arising out of their state 


in civil society. And why do not these | 


These lazy devils at Kensington got alt 
the food and none of the work ; and 
therefore [ was compelled to “ check 
their population,” and finally, to destroy 
them. 

The blackbirds and thrushes some- 
times rob man a little, but the tom-tits, 
goldfinches, nightingales, swallows, 
martens, hedge-sparrows, and peckers, 


animals (all great breeders) cover the | and numerous other birds, live wholly 
land, then? They are left to the “‘un-|on worms and buds and insects and 
restrained instincts of nature;” aye,|seeds of weeds. ‘There is never any 
but they are also left to get their own overstock of them, though nobody kills 
living ; to work for what they eat.|them; but there would be an overstock 
Mice and rats, indeed, absolutely de-|of all of them, if man were to feed 
mand cats and traps to “‘ckeck the|them, and to provide them with nests 


population” of them; and, why! Be- 
cause the food on which they live is 
provided for them by the hand of man. 
. Take that artificial provision away, 
and there will be no need of rats and 
traps to keep them down, And, mag- 
pies, now; why do not they fill the 
woods and devour us?) Who ever kills 
a magpie? The most artful of birds, the 
most vigilant, so nearly a match for the 
hawk, that the latter never attacks him. 
Seldom is his nest molested; and yet, 
this is rather a rare bird. And why? 
because he is compelled to pass his 


and protection, and were never to de- 
stroy any of them. My little farm- 
yard, at Kensington, contains, at pre- 
sent, two cows, a bull-calf, two old 
sows, five male pigs and seven females, 
all these about three months old, two 
cocks, ten hens, and about seventeen 
pigeons. Here, if I were to let them 
all remain in their natural state, to pur- 
sue the “ unrestrained instincts of na- 
ture,” and to go on calving, pigging 
and hatching, there would be a goodly 
assemblage in a short time : there would 
be “surplus population” indeed! But, 
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then, I must continue to feed them all: | 
1 must continue to draw from my, 
garden subsistence for them, from the | 
Sruit of my care and the labour of my 
men in the raising of the cabbages, | 
turnips, mangel-wurzel and corn, on | 
which they all live. Upon this, and 
this alone, I ground my right to “ check 
their population,” by killing the calf as 
soon as he is fit, by taking the milk 
from the cows, by altering (as the 
Yankees call it) and, afterwards, killing | 
the pigs, by taking the eggs from the 


from their nests and putting them into 
pies. If I were to leave them to provide 
for themselves, their population would 
need no checking ; and if they were so 
situated as to be able to get their own 
living, they would hardly breed too 
much, because their numbers could in- 
crease only in proportion to the sub- 
sistence that they obtained, and that, 
too, without injury to others; for, if 
they committed such injury, they would 
be destroyed in proportion to the 
amount of that injury; and this de- 
numbers 


stroying would keep their 
within due bounds. 


Surpius Porvurarion. 


, population was “ surplus.” 
hens, and by taking the young pigeons | 





It is exactly the same with human 
beings, who, if they /abour, never CAN | 
breed too fast, because they create food 
and clothing and other necessaries tn 
proportion to their numbers, and be- 


cause, indeed, the subsistence must 
precede the population. But if there 
be a government to step ia, and wrest 
the subsistence from those by whose 
labour it is created, and hand it over to 
others who, like my farm-stock, create 
nothing, then the poor souls that do 
the work must suffer from want. This 
is the situation of England at this mo- 
ment; and here is the real founda- 
tion and motive of all that we hear 





about “surplus population.” Those 
who labour, those who create all the) 
food and all the raiment, seem, at last, | 
resolved not to live any longer ina 
state of half starvation ; and, therefore, 
those who live in idleness on the fruit: 
of their labour, are using all sorts of 
endeavours to make us believe that the 





working people are too numerous, and 
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vernment to death to adopt some 
scheme for thinning their numbers, not 
caring a straw about what the country 
must thereby lose in point of resources 
and strength. These idlers are, in one 


‘respect, not like my farm-stock; for 


they yield nothing in return for what 
they devour. They are like the nags 
and pleasure-fillies, who, findiog the 


clover run short, petitioned the master 


to sell off, or kill, some of the cart- 
horses, of whom they alleged that the 
“Oh, no!” 
said the master, “ if there be not enough 
for all, I must ged rid of some of you; 
for you create nothing, and, without 
the cart horses, we shall all be starved 
together.” 

There may, indeed, be a real “ sur- 
plus’population” of idlers; and this is 
the case in England now ; a real surplus 
of nags and fillies; these are crying 
out for a diminution of the number of 
the cart-horses; and, contrariwise to 
the farmer, our Government is listening 
to the clamour of these luxurious idlers, 
and seems to be as busy as_bees in con- 
triving schemes for checking the breed- 
ing and getting rid of those who do all 


| the work and create all the resources of 


the country, while, at the same time, 
that same Government does not one 
single thing to check the breeding, or to 
get rid, of those who live in idleness out 
of the fruit of the working people's la- 
bour, and who are mere consumers and 
wasters of the nation’s resources. 

Let us try this a little, as the Yankees 
say; let us resort to an illustration, and 
see if we cannot find a better one than 
that of this nasty feelosofer, “ Epwarp 
Luptow,” who, by-the-by, does not tell 
us where he is to be seen or heard of. If 
“ Epwarp” should happen to know 
“ Joun Cam Hosuovss, Ese.,” who isa 
member under Sir Grory, for the 
city of Westminster, and who, along 
with his master, was so pelted with cab- 
bages and turnips, at the election, in 
Covent Garden, last summer; if “ Ep- 
warp” should happen to know “John 
Cam, Lsquire,” that will be just the 
thing ; for then he will have the illas- 
tration complete. John Cam married a 


these devourers are worrying the Go- | Jvuiana Hay, who wasa pensioner from 
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her infancy. There were two broods of 
these Hays standing on the pension- 
list; but one will be enough for our 
purpose. 
* Grant, dated 1807 ,to James Earl of 
* Lauderdale and others, in trust for 
* Mary Turner Hay, per year . 100/. | 
* Dorothy Frances Hay. . . . 100 
* Hannah Charlotte Hay . . . 100 








“ Elizabeth Hay. ....... 100 
Y. § Je 100 
f |) ee 100 


Now, it is very clear that “ Epwagp 
Lopiow’s” doctrine would apply here; | 
for here the parties create nothing. I 
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Luptow” go and ask Jonn Cam (if 
he be acquainted with him) whether this 
be not sound doctrine ; and when heis 
about it, to make the illustration more 
ample, he may ask the Squire how the 
ease stands with regard even to the 
Squire himself, who is one, they say, of 
a family of TEN CHILDREN, and 
whose father has, as ‘“‘ Commissioner of 
Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,” (O Lord!) 
received about fifteen bundred pounds a 
year for nearly, or quite, the last thirty 
years; and, of course, about forty-five 
thousand pounds on the whole. 

Here again the doctrine of “ Lup- 


will not compare such delicate ladies to| Low” applies: here is ‘‘ surplus popu- 
“« stock upon a farm ;” but, “ like the lation :” here, if the parties were left to 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither the “ unrestrained instincts of nature,” 
do they spin.” They do no work, they they would certainly devour up the 
create nothing useful, they make come | earth itself in time. But if these ten 


neither food nor raiment nor fuel nor 
bedding nor houses; therefore they may 
easily be too numerous ; because they 
do not, like the working classes, create 
subsistence in proportion to their num- 
bers; they draw their subsistence, or, 
rather, the exciseman draws it for them, 
out of the fruit of the labour of others, 
just as the farmer brings the food to his 
pigs out of the fields which have been 
ploughed and sowed by him and the 


| persons were not thus provided for out 


of the fruit of other people’s labour, 
they might now be all engaged in oc- 
cupations in which they would, in some 
way or other, be producers of food, 
clothing, houses, ships, or some other 
things necessary to man ; and then the 
addition that they would make to the 
population would be no surplus; be- 
cause they would, by their labour, cause 
a proportionate addition to the food and 





horses. Such people, therefore, if left 
to follow the “‘ unrestrained instincts of 
nature,” and if fed in proportion to their 
numbers, must soon actually cover the 
face of the earth, and devour up every- 
thing upon it. 

But suppose that Lapy Jutiana had 


not had the exciseman to draw subsist- | 
ence for her from the fruit of the labour | 
of the Scotch people (it is a Scotch af- | 
fair), how would the ease have stood, 
then? She must have worked for what, 
she ate and wore: she might at this, 


moment have been weeding in the corn, 
and by-and-by haymaking, reaping, and 
then hop-picking, and in the winter, 
— and knitting. In that case, 

e would have created as much as she 
consumed ; she would have been no sur- 
plus; and if she had increased, there 


other things necessary to man, and ne- 
cessary to the support of the power of 
the country. 

| The conelusion, then, is this: that of 
| those who create useful things by their 
labour, either of hands or head, there 
never can be too many in any country ; 
because they will create subsistence in 
proportion to their numbers, and there 
will be less population in a given space 
of unproductive land than in the same 
space of productive land, because the 
subsistence must exist before the new 
mouths can come; but that, of those 
who create nothing useful, there may be, 
as there is now in this country, a great 
surplus population, and this may be so 
| prodigious as to produce something 
'very nearly approaching to general 


| famine, as is the case at this moment 


would have been no harm, because her| in Ireland, whence the idlers bring 
increase would, in the usual course of| away so much as to leave not a suffici- 
things, have brought “a proportionate! ency even of the accursed root. to keep 


increase of 


subsistence.” Let “‘ Epwarp the producing classes from starving. 
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To bar all cavil upon the subject, let 
me add, that I do not include amongst 
the id/ers, lawyers, doctors, or teachers 
of any sort, as fur as they be necessary 
in a country; nor the makers and ad- 


Dreapret Riots at WHirexsaven. 





ministrators of the laws; nor soldiers 
nor sailors, necessary for the defence of 
the country. These assist those who 
create and who convey from hand to 
hand the things created by securing to 
them protection and peace, and the enjoy- 
ment of the things created. ‘The owner 
of the land is no idler; for the land is 
necessary to all; and without an owner 
it could not be advantageously used. 
But those who draw their subsistence 
from those who labour, without ade- 
quate services in return; these are the 
idlers; and they do not deserve to be 
put on a level with stock upon a farm, 
because these we, first or last, turn into 
meat, shoes or coats, whereas the idlers, 
like the vermin that suck our blood, or 
those that eat up our victuals in our 





Lowther declared he would make grass grow 
in the streets if the people dared to think for 
themselves. What the views of his heir are, 
we shall not say; but if we were to take the 
conduct of his ageuts as a criterion, we should 
infer a determination that no man’s life shall 
be safe, nor his property secure, whe ventures 
to oppose his political views, Since the ter- 
mination of the county election, at which 
Lord Lowther was so signally defeated, a 
regular system of proscription has been 
adopted by his Lordship’s agents towards 
every tradesman of the town who either voted, 
or was suspected to entertain opinions against 
the Noble Lord. Yesterday, however, was 
the crowning effort of his departing power ; 
and the wccurrences of that day will neither 
be forgotten nor forgiven by the respectable 
inhabitants of Whitehaven, while the name 
of Lowther is known. 

I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to 
detail the facts as they occurred. For many 
years past it has been customary in White- 
haven for gentlemen of all parties to meet to- 
gether on the King’s birth-day to drink his 
Majesty's health. The usual dinner was ap- 
pointed to take place this year on the 28th 
(yesterday). The Lowther agents, mortified 
by their defeat at the election, refused to 





cupboards, are, in their lives, our tor- 
ment, and, in their deaths, our disgust. 

There, nasty “ Epwarp Luptow;” | 
now go and put forth your scheme 
for sending the working-people away, 
or for “ incapacitating them for breed- 
ing ;” and then go to some farm-yard, 
in the north of Wiltshire, and, as the 
reward for discovering your “ beautiful 
science,” have your brains knocked out 
by the milk-maids against the posts of | 
the cow-cribs. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Taz Lowruers seem to be resolved 
not to surrender at discretion, at any 
rate, as the following account from 
Whitehaven pretty clearly indicates. 
The affair calls for no comment other 
than just this, that I, for my part, am 
really obliged to the Lowthers for 
bringing out the people, and showing 
them what they can do if they like. 


From the Morning Chronicle, \st June. 


DREADFUL RIOTS AT WHITEHAVEN, 
BY LORD LONSDALE’S COLLIERS. 


WalreHaven May 29, 1831,—I very much 
regret to state that the reign of terror has 
commenced inthis town. The late Sir James 





coalesce as usual, and immediately began to 


| beat about for an opposition loyalty dinner ; 
'a word which, in this town, means subser- 


viency to Lord Lonsdale, and not obedience 
to the King. They were soon able to muster 
names for a large party, aud Whitehaven 
Castle (the seat of Lord Lonsdale) was the 
place appointed for the dinuer ; probably the 
first time that a nobleman’s seat was converted 
into a common inn, where people were called 
upon to pay for what they ate and drank. I 
aim credibly informed, however, that many 
persons did pay for their dinner aud wines, 
which were furnished by one of the innkeepers 
of the town. The Lowther agents having 
taken this step, the independent party pro- 
ceeded with their dinner as usual, and invited 
Mr. Blamire, the newly elected member for 
the county, to meet them. This appears to 
have been gall and wormwood to the Lowther- 
ites, as you will see by their proceedings. 
Both parties endeavoured to muster as strongly 
as possible. At the castle 140 dined, the Rev. 
H. Lowther in the chair; at the Black Lioa 
70 gentlemen dined, Isaac Littledale, Esq., 
in the chair, supported by Mr. W. Blamire, 
M. P.; Henry Curwen, Esq. of Worthington 
Hall; Johu Christian, Esq., of Ewanrigg, W. 
Wybergh Esq., of Isell Hall; Milbam Hartley, 
Esq., Captain Robertson Walker, R. N., and 
a number of the principal gentlemen and 
tradesmen of the town. The colliers in the 
employ of the Earl of Lonsdale, above one 
thousand in number, were allowed to leave 
their work, and ale in large quautities was 
given to them, under the direction of his 
Lordship’s agents, at an early hour in the 
morning. Part of this ale was supplied by a 
magistrate, John Harrison, Esq.; and I have 
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heard that spirits were also given to them ; 
but I cannot vouch for the authenticity of this. 
That two quarts of ale were given to each 
collier, | have on the most undoubted autho- 
rity. The men having become sufficiently 
intoxicated to be ripe for any mischief, they 
were suj’plied with yellow flags from the Castle, 
and drums and fifes, and with these they began 
to parade the streets, insulting every one who 
was known or suspected to be Blue. About 
half an hour before the time appointed for 
the dinner at the Black Lion, they arrived iu 
front of that inn, and immediately commenced 
arow. They attacked a gentleman who was 
going to the dinner, Captain St. Clair Wemys, 
and struck him several violent blows. He 
tan into a house, and seized a poker, for the 
purpose of defending himself, and on coming 
out again struck one of the colliers who had 
attacked him, a blow on the head. His friends 
interfered, and got him into the Black Lion, 
to protect him from the mob. The mob 
followed him, some of them got into the 
kitchen and broke several dishes, &c., and re- 
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left unbroken. The stones had been brought 

up from the sea beach in baskets, and were 

about half a pound weight each. The gen- 

tlemen who had been dining escaped from the 

room as they best could. The mob having 

destroyed these windows, and observing that 
the gentlemen had all quitted the room, next 
commenced an attack upon the front of the 
house; the pannels of the door were sinashed 

in, and several windows broken, and the mob 
swore that Mr. Blamire should not leave the 
town alive. Their object was now to get into 
the house ; and had they succeeded, there can 
be no doubt but lives would have been lost, as 
the gentlemen had armed themselves with 
pokers, and such other weapons at they could 
lay hands upon, to defend themselves. I can- 
not describe to you the scene at this time ; the 
mob were making the most violent efforts to 
break in, swearing they would pull the house 
down, or set it un fire. Those inside were de- 
fending the door with all their might. At 
length the besieged party made a sallyout, and 
seized one of the fellows, whom they brought 


peatedly struck at Mrs. Jackson; they then|jinto the house, and there was a dreadful 
endeavoured to get into the dining-room, but! fight for some minutes at the door, having 
were repulsed and driven from the house. | nearly overpowered those who guarded it. Se- 
The Rev. Mr. Curwen and some other geutle- | veral gentlemen were much cut and bruised 
men went toa magistrate and the Superin- in the conflict. Mr. G. Hartley was struck a 
tendant of Police, and complained of the violent blow on the head, which laid it com- 
above conduct, and they promised that care! pletely open, and Mr. Hamilton, spirit mer- 
should be taken that it should not be repeated. | chant, was so much cut about the face, that 
For about an hour after there was peace in | it is feared he will lose the useof ove eye. The 
the town; but soon after the gentlemen at fight, such as I have endeavoured to describe 
the Black Lion sat down to dinner, the colliers | it, had now continued for nearly an hour, and 
again came in froxt of the inn with their flags | yet not a single magistrate could be got to 
and music, and commenced shouting and | come near the place—they were dining at the 
yelling. They then paraded through the! Castle, and could not be disturbed! The Su- 
streets, and soon afterwards returned, bearing | perintendent of Police, Mr. Heywood, who is 
an effigy of Mr. Blamire. This they paraded | also Clerk to the Magistrates, and a regular 
round the streets, and then came in front of! partisan of the Lowthers, was also at the 
the dining-room, and hoisted it up several Castle, and alleges, in excuse for his absence, 
times close to the windows. They then set) that he did not hear of the riot, fursooth ! The 


fire to it, and it was burned amidst the most 
horrid yells and imprecations. By this time 
the crowd gathered about the inn was im- 
mense; and the colliers, who kept in a com- 
pact body, and were easily distinguishable, 
continued to shout and vociferate against the 
Blues for a considerable time, aud struck at 
several gentlemen, who were about to leave 
the house. Between eight and nine o’clock 
the Rev. Henry Lowther (the Chairman at 
the Castle dinner), and a Magistrate of the 


county, rode through the crowd in his gig, | 


accompanied hy his sister, aud while passing 
amongst the mob, waved yellow handker- 
chiefs, &c., and by their gestures (some say by 


words, but I have not been able tu ascertain 


this upon sufficicient authority to warrant me 
in repeating the words said to have been 


used) appeared to encourage and applaud the | 
mob for their conduct, Immediately after the | 


gis had passed through the crowd, and while 
r. Lowther must still have been within 
hearing, a volley of stones was thrown through 
the dining-room windows! Volley after 
yolley was thrown, till scarcely a pane was 


agents of Lord Lowther, who could have com- 
manded the men home by the lifting of their 
little fingers, if they had wanted them to go 
home, were also at the Castle, and did not 
make their appearance! This fact has satis- 
fied every man that they were privy to what 
was guing on, and that if they did not give 
directions for it, at least they rejoiced in the 
work of destruction. About ten o’clock Mr. 
Heywood, with Mr. Jackson and Mr. Quail, 
| two of the under stewards, arrived, and the 
two latter certainly exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their power to quell the disturhance, 
and so far succeeded, that several gentlemen 
were enabled to leave the inn without mo- 
lestation. ‘There was now a cessation of hos- 
tilities for about half an hour. In this time 
the colliers had gone to the pits, and armed 
themselves with the sharp-pointed pickaxes 
used in bagging coals. These must have been 
received with the cognizance of some one in 
authority. On their arrival in front of the 
inu, they commenced a second attack; the 
windows, shutters, &c. in the lower part of 
the house were driven in, and the doors much 
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injured; but they were still unable to effect | 
an entrance. About this time one of the prin- 
cipal agents came amongst them and ordered 
them to go home. The answer he received 
from ove of them was ‘* Curse you for a ——, 
didn’t you send us to do all the mischief we 
could do, aud now you won't support us!” 
About twelve o’clock they began to disperse. 

The damage done to the inn is very great. | 
Several persons have been seriously injured. 
One boy bas been struck upon the head with | 
a pickaxe, and is not expected to get better. 
The town is ina state of great excitement. | 
Nobody appears te doubt but that the riot was 

done to order from head-quarters. It is a 

temporary evil, but it will be a lasting good. 

It has destroyed the Lowther influence for 
ever. 








DAN. STUART. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post. 





Sir,—Several persons having addressed me 
lately as one of the proprietors of the Courier 
newspaper (which i eae more than twenty 

ears), | wish it to be known that I sold my | 
ast share upwards of seven years ago; that! 
for some years previously I touk no interest 
in the management of the paper; and that 
siuce I suld my sharesin the Courier I have in 
no respect been interested, as proprietor or 
otherwise, in that or any other newspaper.— 
Mr. William Stewart, vo relation or acquaiut- 
ance, is, [ believe, one of the leading proprie- 
tors of the Courier, and the similarity of 
names has, no doubt, given rise to the mis- 
take. 


May 31. DANIEL STUART. 


Yes, Dan, but you do not slip out of 
the scrape in this way! You were 
proprietor of that infamous paper when 
it called for the dungeoning and gagging 
bills in 1817, and when it justified the 
Manchester massaere of 1819; and 
though Scorr E:pon made you a mda- 
oo (as he did your fellow-labourer, 

ALTER), and though Craven and 
other fellow have made you High She- 
riffs, your deeds shall not be forgotten 
while there is life in 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Kensington, 1st June, 1831. 


P. S. Why not give us the place as 
well as the day, Dan? 


Parsons. 
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PARSONS. 


I raxe the following article from the 
Morning Chronicle. It is rather curi- 
ous, and will call for a remark or two 
when I have inserted it. 


Whilst we, in common with all right- 
thinking men, have regretted the part which 


| the University of Cambridge bas taken 


against the candidates for reform, we are sa- 
tisfied, from what has come to our knowledge, 
that in every place where a cuntest has taken 
place, whether in boroughs or in couuties, 
that the clergy have taken a must decided 
part, hostile alike to the feelings of the 
people aud the known sentimeuts of his 
Majesty. 

Lerd Sandon was rejected by the clerical 
corporation of Taunton (which has so long 
been the adherent of his Lordship’s family), 
and an insult offered to him as a reformer, by 
electing Mr. Spencer Perceval to be the Mem- 
ber for the berough. In Essex, and every 
place where the clergy could show their bos- 
tility to the general sense of the nation, they 
have not lost the opportunity of showing that 
hostility to the King and his Ministers which 
will, ere loug, be brought seriously auder 
consideration of the Parliament; for already 
have the people freely and fully discussed and 
passed au opivion of their conduct. The pro- 
ceedings of the late dinner at Gateshead may 
be taken as a pretty good sample of the feel- 
ings of the country at large regarding the 
conduct and situation of the clergy. But we 
would call the public attention to the conduct 
of the clergy in the late contest for Dorset. 
From personal observation, it is reported to 
us, that the clergy ia almost every parish, 
and tbe authorities under them, were em- 
ployed actively in behalf of Mr. Bankes, the 
Tory aud anti-reform candidate ; and that it 
was the irresistible sense of public duty in 
the breasts of the mass of the people which 
overcame all those exertions of the clergy aud 
their dependents. 

Of the voters at the election there were 156 
clergymen who voted, of which number were— 


Plumpers for Mr. Bankes . 98 
Plumpers for Mr. Portman 5 
Split votes for Portman and Bankes 41 


Split votes for Portman and Calcraft 12 


being 144 against reform, and 12 for reform. 

Not one plumper for reform or Caleraft! !! 

We would ask if that is the way for the 
clergy to carry the public sympathy with 
them ; and is that the best way of preventing 
danger to the church, which is the greatest 
danger alleged agaiust reform ? 

Verily they dig @ grave for themselves, and 
no efforts of power will be able to save them 
from the pit of their own digging. 


This, in the main, is right enough ; 
but who is Lora Sanpon ; and why is 
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not Percrya as good as he? ~Sanvon 
is a Ryper, a family more heavily quar- 
tered upon the public than the Per- 
cevats. Duptey Ryper, who is the 
Eart of Harxowsy, as they call it, has 
been in office, one or another, ever 
since he was about two or three and 
twenty years old ; and he is now about 
seventy, with now-and-then a small 
gap in his sublime services. Ricuaap 
Ryper, his brother, has had either sa- 
lary or sinecure for about the last forty 
years, and has the sinecure now. 
other brother is Bishop of Licurreip 
and Coventry, if he be not translated, 
as they call it, to some better thing. 
There is a Taomas Ryver, who was a 
Commissioner of Excise, and perhaps is 
so still. And there is another Ryper, 
or the same Ryper, who is Regis- 
ter of the Charter-house, with a good 
thumping salary. Ricuarp Ryper 
above-mentioned is, I believe, Register 
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‘report upon which was founded the 
dungeoning and gagging-bills, passed 
to silence the reformers in 1817. Little 
Cieary’s petition gave that report the 
lie, but Epon protested against receiv- 
ing the petition, because the petitioner 
jhad no right to know that such a re- 
|port was in existence! Well done, 
|Scorr Ecpon ! Little CLeary, if he be 
jalive, knows that you are in existence 
‘still, and that you will have a reform 
'bill before you before it be long. 

| So that, really, Dr. Buack may con- 
sole himself for the rejection of this 
Sanpon Ryper, between whom and 
Spencer Percevat there is very little 
|to choose ; and if the clergy had never 
done any-thing worse than prefer the 
latter to the former, the Church would 
not have been brought into danger 
from their conduct. Neither do I agree 
with the Doctor as to the last part of 
what he says here; namely, that the 





of the Consistory Court; that pretty|clergy have duy a pit for themselves. 
little snug affair, of which the reformer, | lt was [ that dug the pit for them, and 
Lushinyton, is the Judge. ‘The beauty | they know it, and the Doctor knows it, 
of these Rypexs, and, indeed, of the| too; or, at least, | dug a pit, and they 
whole tribe, is, that they will take any-| have chosen to fall into it. He is mis- 
thing, however small. A clergyman | taken, too, in supposing that the clergy 
told me that, at college, there was an} go the wrong way to work, in order to 
old teacher, a Doctor of Divinity, that| prevent danger to the Church. They 
used to say, take any-thing that you | do what they can to prevent the reform, 
can get, if it be but old iron. Old iron} and they can do no more. They know 
does not satisfy the Rypers however ; | that nothing that they can now do, and 
but their zeal to serve the country and | nothing that they can leave undone, 
maintain the constitution will make! will prevent the result that is here 
them stoop to any salary or any office. figuratively described. They know this 
This Ricnarp Rypver, for example, was| well; and, therefore, they argue as the 
once Secrerary or Stare; aye, and| boroughmongers did at the beginning 
the high Secretary of State too; the | of the French Revolution: if we fail, 
Secretary of State for what is now called | we may fall; but, if we do not try to 
the Home Department, which was for- | defeat reform, we are sure to fall. 

merly, and which ought to be now, the | In the above article, Dr. Buack refers 
only Secretary of State. Yet, you see, | to the dinner at Gateshead, in the coun- 
he stoops down, and becomes an officer | ty of Durham ; and certainly nothing 


under Judge Lushington. Amiable hu- 
mility! I can remember the Eart of Har- 


much more decisive, as a sign of the 
times, and as a sign of what is likely to 


rowsy, as he is now pompously styled,| happen with regard to the Church, 
plain Duprey Ryper, and an underling| has made its appearance for a long 
in office during the glory of Prrr and| while. At Gateshead, the Friday before 
Grenvitve and Dunpas, It was this | las, there was, according to the Tyne 
very man, this very Ryper, this athe Mercury, a dinner given to the two new 
of this reforming Lory Sanpon, who| Members of the county, Mr. Russeat 
was the chairman of the Committee of |and Sir H. Williamson. It is a thing to 
the House of Lords, who brought in the| be recorded; it is a thing such as very 
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few men ever expected to witne 
here it is. 


ss; and 


On Friday last a dinner was given to PWil- 
liam Russell, Esq., and Sir Hedworth Wu- 
liamson, Bart., Members of Parliament for 
the county of Durham, by the friends of Par- 
liamentary Reform, at Mr. Robinson's, Black 
Bull Inu, Gateshead. 


Charles Attwood, Esq. was in the Chair, | 


supported on his right by Mr. Russell, and on 
his left by Sir Hedworth Willtamson, Messrs. 
William Kell and W. H. Brockett were the 
Vice-Presidents. There were preseut besides 
—Colonel Mills, C. Rippon, Esq., J. Faweitt, 
Esq., Dr. Head!am, Sir KR. S. Hawks, John 
Cookson, Esq., George Hawks, Esq., G. H. 
Ramsay, Ese., A. L. Potter, Esy., &c. 

The Chairman observed, he rose to propose 
a toast—‘* The health of their Represcnta- 
tives, William Russell, Esq. and Sir Hed- 
worth Williamson, Bart.’’ (Great applause.) 

The healths of the two hon. Members were 
drunk with great applause. 

W. Russkti, Esq. theu rose amidst un- 
bounded applause, and said, after the bill 
passed, he hoped and trusted that the merry 
days of Queen Elizabeth would return. He 
would ask, when he came forward in the first 
instance. did he apply to the aristocracy of the 
country fur their interest? (Cries of * No.’’) 
He canvassed among the middlivg and lower 
classes of the community, and it was to them 
he was. indebted for his seat in Parliament. 
Were all the aristocracy gathered together in 
aheap, they would be able to turo them all 
over. (Loud laughter.) ‘This county had 
been called a priest-ridden county, but their 
rule was at au end, as had been shown at the 
late election. He did not fear Priests—uay, 
he did not fear the d—1 himself. 

Sir Hepwoatu Witctiamson, Bart., theo 
rose, and was received with great applause. 
He observed, that when the great measure of 
reform was carried, they must still look to their 
interests, and beware of those men who had 
opposed the bill. He did not allude altogether 
to the no-reformers, for they candidly avowed 
their sentiments, but to those base creatures 
—the moderate reformers, who indeed were 
no reformers at all, but renegades to its 
cause. He would say, the King had doue 
his duty ; freeholders, do yours. 

C. Rippon, Esq., returned thanks for him- 
self and his brother magistrates. Would that 
the evemies of Reform could witness the sight 
before them, when north and south responded 
their conquering cry, and when victory, 
bloodless victory, had beeu gained over ty- 
ranny, oppression, and wrong. (Applause.) 
What a glorious prospect was before them! 
They were about to send their representatives 
armed with full powers to take the spuil. 
Might they use those powers honestly and 
well, uphold the honour of God, aod promote 
the welfare of their fellow-men ! (Applause.) 
The exertions of the reformers would be the 
death-knell to abuses, both civil and religious. 


PARSONS. 
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| He declared that he should consider nothing 
|as done till ecclesiastical abuses were done 
away—till those useless functionaries of the 
Church of England were removed. He con- 
fessed that there were many splendid excep- 
tions to this general charge against the Clergy. 
He himself hoped he should live and die a 
member of the Church of England. But he 
|did not see any reason why other denomina- 
tions, whose doctrines were in accordance 
| with the word of God, were not equally en- 
titled to support. Woald a reformed Parlia- 
|ment suffer au ecclesiastical county palatine 
;tu exist? He thought vot. They would, like 
| dragons, soon become ouly the fitting subjects 
of a nursery tale. (Applause.) Bishops would 
cease to have any-thing to do with politics, 
aud become what thev ought to be, residential 
overseers. Would a Dean and Chapter, those 
real sinecurists, be allowed like vampires to live 
on the life-blood of the constitution? Perish 
that idea! All would be useful and humble 
teachers of God’s word—living in independ- 
ence, not wallowing in wealth. In short, 
they would have to be what now they were 
not. He feared that many would consider 
these opinions as premature and dangerous, 
(Cries of ‘* No,.”’) Let such persons look at 
Dublin, Cambridge, and Oxford, aud they 
would see that the Clergy were the most de- 
termined opponents of the march of civil 
liberty. (Applause.) 

Mr. Russext said, the opinions avowed by 
his honourable Friend, Mr. Rippon, were his 
own. (Applause.) He had no idea that that 
feeling was so strong, so unanimous, as had 
been manifested there against those drones, 
which a great part of the Clergy undoubtedly 
were. (Applause, and cries of ‘* Order.’’) 
The reason that he had not expressed these 
opinions publicly before was, because he did 
not wish to give offence to any one ; but when 
he saw the feeling so unanimous amongst 
them, he could not help avowing his opinions. 
(Applause.) The aristocracy were now knock- 
ed on the head. (Laugiter.) The Lords were 
a mere cypher. Then came the Church, 
When the Reform Bil! passed, he recom- 
mended them to send him petitions from all 
sides for the equalization of Church property. 
(Applause.) There was, on the one hand, 
an unfortunate curate working hard for 50/., 
1002., or, at most, 1501 a year; and then, on 
the other hand, they saw a dean and chapter, 
and a number of bishops, with ten, twenty- 
five, and thirty thousand pounds a year, who 
really did nothing. (Laughter and applause.) 
They talked about a strike among the 
pitmen. Why should there not be a strike 
among the Curates? (Great applause.) He 
thought there needed as much reform in the 
Church as in the State, when he saw those 
meu sucking the honcy, and leaving the wax 
to these pour creatures. 


After this, Dr. Black need not make 
himself uneasy, one would think, about 
the mischief that the parsons are likely 
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to do to themselves. This speech of | must be writing histories about Buona- 
Mr. Russeut was after din--+» to be) parte’s poisoning his own soldiers: he 
re are e--#@ €Xpressions in | must be writing explanations to contra- 


e, and the ' or vas : 
riage «istocracy which, doubt- | dict that story: he must be writing his- 


it about the : : A : 
; wow, not been accurately reported ; | tories about the Scotch regiment taking 


ied in accordance with which I can- | the ‘‘ invincible standard,” and then pro- 
not express an opinion; but, as to the, mising me that he will contradict the 
church, the opinions here expressed are | story, and then neglecting to contradictit, 
not only mine, but they are those of | because the Scotch were more powerful 
the whole kingdom, tithe and tax-eaters | than I was: he must be running hair- 
only excepted. ‘This was not an as-| breadth ’scapes to-day, and get knighted 
semblage of Jacobins, let the parsons | for fighting in the army of the Emperor 
observe: it was not and a set of my | against the French Republicans; and 
followers : it was a parcel of gentlemen | to-morrow he must be immortalizing 
of great estates, several of them |himself by assisting the Spanish Repub- 
Baronets. licans to resist their king, and by as- 

On this subject, I must mention a | sisting Lavalette to escape from his: he 
pamphlet by R. M. Beveruey, Esq.,| must be over in the Borough, working 
of Beverley, in Yorkshire, which has | like a bee in a tar-barrel in the cause of 
made a great noise, which has passed | reform, as long as it is scouted by the 
through several editions already, and | Ministers, and, when he sees the Mi- 
which is entitled, ‘A Letter to his |nisters in earnest to let us have it, he 
“Grace the Archbishop of York, on|must rush forward, side by side with 
“the Present Corrupt State of the|his brother-General, neck or nothing, 
“ Church of England.” This pamphlet, | to defeat it. Now he is become duel- 
again, is not written by a Jacobin : it | master, or judge in affairs of honour. If 
is written by a gentleman; and its di-|1 were Sir Bobby, 1 would get the an- 
rect tendency and recommendation is,|cient court of honour re-established, 
to take the whole of the church property | and be judge in it. If I meet with any 
from the parsons and Bishops. This|two drunken Irishmen about to fight, 
gentleman says that he has found it to|or any two nymphs of Drury Lane, 
be his imperative duty to make this|naked to the hips, just going at 
publication; and he has done it with|it, I will certainly send him cus- 
great ability, great resolution, and in a | tomers ; but never shall I send him a 
manner that must produce great effect |couple that will make a much more 
upon the minds of the people. In short, | despicable figure than the two suitors 
this thing is done ; and I verily believe | that he has now had to dealwith. Do, 
that it is this, more than all other things, | pray, reader, read his letter, if you can 
which has called forth the spirit of the|get through it. You will say thata 
people in the late elections. man able to carry a basket, or to sweep 
the street, ought to have his bones 
broken for employing his time in a man- 
ner like this. As to the hostile parties, 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM it is really impossible to conceive any- 
cee oa thing so perfectly ludicrous as their 


conduct: one demands an apology, and 

LAWYER SCARLETT. is quite satisfied without Sb. ath it. 
I sat hardly be excused by my sen-| The other makes what he wishes to go 
sible readers for inserting the following | for an apology, and yet denies that he 
rubbish; but I cannot refrain from doing | has made any. It is like all such sorry 
it, for the sake of recording the foolish- | affairs: an attempt to sustain that to 
ness of the parties. Sir Bossy is be-| which the parties have no pretensions ; 
come duel-master, it seems ; master of | and the whole thing would merit con- 
the ceremonies in “‘ affairs of honour!" | tempt, and nothing but contempt, were 
He must always be at something; he|not Sir Jamgs’s letter dated from the 
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“ Admiralty.” That makes it a sort ot 
public matter, that, in some measure, 
involves the character of the most 
powerful and most renowed service in 
the world. Sir James’s first care, in 
such a case, was to take care not to do 
any-thing derogatory to his high office. 
To have horse-whipped Wi.ison with 
his own hands would have been beneath 
the dignity of his station; but even 
that, ascribed, as it fairly might have 
been, to momentary indignation, would 
have been infinitely better than getting 
into this low, cocoa-tree correspondence. 
The high office suffers in Sir James's 
person, and this is an injury which he 
has no right to inflict on the naval ser- 
vice of England. I thought the affair 
of O'Gorman Manon; I mean the 
giving of him any explanation at all, to 
be altogether beneath the character of 
a First Lord of the Admiralty ; but this 
affair is infinitely worse. Once more, 
reader, I, in conclusion, beg you to have 
the patience to read through the affect- 
ed, pompous, rigmarole stuff of Sir 
Bobby, who, it seems, must still be 
before the public, under some name, or 
in some form or other. 


From the Morning Chronicle, 31st May. 


The following appeared in the Times of 
yesterday :— 

(We are requested to publish the following 
correspondence) :— 


** Letter of Sir Robert Wilson to Sir James 
Scarlett. 

** My Dear Sir James,—In conformity with 
my promise made to you on the 12th instant, 
I addressed myself to Sir James Graham, in 
that amicable spirit and tone with which | in- 
formed you I could only conduct the commu- 
nication, to ascertain the accuracy of the 
expressions reported in the Times newspaper 
of the 10th inst.* 

‘Sir James Graham, I am gratified to be 
enabled to state to you, has met my feelings, 
wishes, and expectations, by representing 
verbally to me, that several of the expressions 
noticed were inaccurately reported, particularly 
the term ‘ infamous,’ which, to the best of his 
recollection, he never used, and certainly 
never iutended to use, as well as others affect- 
ing his own sense of propriety; and that he 
only regretted he should have made apy com- 
ments upou your political conduct in your 





* The passage is in a report of the Cumber- 
land election, taxen, aud stated tu be taken, 
from the Carlisle Journal. 


Sir James Grawam aNp Lawyer ScaRLertr. 
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wer ; but he has assured me that he spoke 
ne Ux ~trong excitement of the moment, 


witho 4} ; 
ithout premea: ‘ion, im consequence of 
your name beiug menu 4 5), the ensad 
. 


| **] consider the statemeh. “, c.- j 
Graham, made under the before i 
circumstances of a friendly intervention, atth 
accompanied, as it has been, with observations 
aud proofs afforded me, in the course of the 
conversation I had with him, that he could 
have no design to say any-thing that could 
affect vour honour and character, to be per- 
fectly satisfactory, both as to the objectionable 
expression and the animus of comments upon 
the occasion ; and as he has met your feelings. 
in tke most cordial and handsome manner, I 
trust the subject will not be allowed to dwell 
any longer upon your mind to the prejudice 
of the personal good understanding which 
| pre-existed. 
* Yonrs very faithfully, 
(Signed) «RR. WILSON. 
** Regent-street May, 14.” 


Letter of Sir James Scarlett in answer to Sir 
Robert Wilson. 
** New-street, May 15. 

“My pear Sir Ropert,—I have received 
| your letter comunicating the result of your 
application to Sir James Graham. Having 
placed my honour entirely in your hands, and 
entertaining as I do an implicit confidence in 
your correct judgment and good feeling, I 
cannot hesitate to accept the explanation 
which you consider tu be sufficient and satis- 
factory. 

‘| shall only add, that [am much more 
gratified than surprised to find that the words 
of Sir J. Graham’s speech, as far as they re- 
garded me, have beeu misreported, 

**Lam, &c. 
(Signed) *¢ J, SCARLETT.” 

The following correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the above has since taken place.— 

‘(copy.)  ‘ Regent-street. May 30, 1831 

‘“My pear Sir James,—! cannot express 
the degree of astonishment and regret which 1 
| felt at seeing in this morning’s Times the pub- 
‘lication of a letter (marked private) which I 
| had addressed to Sir J. Scarlett on the 14th 

inst., on the subject of a communication [ 
| had held with you, relative to reported obser- 
| vations made at the Cumberland hustings, 
touching the political conduct of Sir James 
| Scarlett, and also the publication of a letter 
| from Sir J, Scarlett to myself, in answer to 
that communication, but which I neither 
showed nor made mention of to you, as | con- 
sidered the discussion definitively terminated, 
and that it had been terminated on a common 
understanding, that no other correspondence 
than my own was to be used as the channel 
of explanation. 

“The publication of this correspondence 
has pained me greatly, for it was a condition 
J urged upoo yourself and Sir J. Scarlett, that 
its inspection should be confined. to one or two 
distibguished persous, whuse names were 
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designated to me by each party, and that 
uader no circumstances whatever should it 
attaim avy newspaper publicity—a condition 
1 urged from regard to the real nature of my 
intervention, conducted in the most amicable 
spirit to both parties, as I stated to you in my 
first letter, and, subsequeutly, as 1 assured 
yourself personally, and from an earnest de- 
sire tw prevent any hostile appearance being 
given to a proceeding which had truth for its 
object, and which proposed to keep in view 
your own honour, as well as that of Sir James 
Scarlett, 

‘© There is uothing ina the published letters 
themselves which cau impugu your character, 
ido vot lament the publication on that account, 
bat as an apparent breach of covenant and 
confidence, which l am sure Sir James Scarlett 
himself would not bave sanctioned, and which 
cap only have taken place under the injudi- 
cious, unbecoming, and unwarrantable inter- 


ference of others, into whose hands the letters | 


may have fallen. 

** Lest, however, under such partial state- 
ment, any misconception should he created in 
the public mind of the character of the pro- 
ceedings, with the conduct of which I charge 
myself, I feel that I owe it to you to state, that 
I distinctly told you in my first interview, as I 
had before written, that | did not appear as 
the bearer of a hostile message, which it 
would not have become Sir James Scarlett in 


apy case to have sent on newspaper report, | 


but as a mutual friend, anxious to elucidate 
what bad appeared to be a contracted and 
imperfect recital of stated expressivus, sv as to 
remove all cause of misunderstanding, if that 
report proved, as | believe it to be, inaccurately 


expressed and embodied. And it was only on | 





arog ng ray aerate by Sir James Scar- 
ett, as he has assured me this mornivg— 
would not prejudice that amicable under- 
standing between you, which 1 had pleased 
myself with thinking I had contributed to re- 
establish, and that any revival of, or further 
reference to, the subject of our correspond- 
ence, would be deemed quite unnecessary by 
' yourself and friends ; but at the same time [ 
think it right, after the publication in The 
Times of this day, to add, that I consider this 
letter as one of which you, or they, may 
make any use that is thought advisable. 
“JT remain, &c., 
(Signed) **R, WILSON. 
“ The Right Honourable 
Sir James Graham, Baronet,” 


(copy.) Admiralty, 30th May, 1831. 

“ My pear Sig Rosert,—I! thank you for 
your frank and friendly letter, which is quite 
in unison with the whule tenor of your cun- 
—_ throughout the transaction to which you 
refer. 

“You told me, that as the common friend 


~ 


avxious to remove any misunderstanding 
which might arise from the inaccuracy of the 
report of a speech delivered by me on the 
hustings in Cumberland; and to you, asa 
friend, I did not hesitate to state, that some 
expressions, to which you called my attention, 
|though inserted iu that report, were never 
used by me, especially the phrase of ‘ the of- 
| feuded majesty of the people,’ words which, [ 
am quite certain, | never uttered. I added 
that, to the best of my recollection, | did nut 
apply the term ‘ iniamous’ to the prosecution 
for libel, instituted ex officio by Sir James 
Scarlett; aud I said, generally, that the com- 





this understanding you gave me from your=| ments which I made on the public conduct of 


self, without referring me to any friend, that 
explanation which 1 considered to be most 
satisfactory for Sir James Scarlett, and in 
every. respect most creditable to your own 
feeliugs and sense of what was right io such 
case, and which explanation is noticed in the 
published letter. 

“It is also due to you to add, that whilst | 
you believed that some of the reported terms | 
were never ysed, aud certainly never used in | 
the personal sense affixed to them, you did 
nat shrink from the maintenance of any | 
which you had really used, even under tlie) 
circumstances of a bustings excitement. 

** A more fair, manly, and in every respect 
honourable line was uever pursued than that 
which you freely aud spontaneously adopted 
on this occasion. 

+1 have stated this over and over again to 
Sie James Scarlett, ayd although your cha- 
racter does not ire auy such certificate, 
and. which, indeed, it. would have been pre- 
sumptuous in me to offer, except as a record 
of my genuiue feeling, I shall now consider it 
to be aduty, to give that opinion such pub- 
licity, as may be expedient to counteract mis- 
apprehensi; m or misrepresentation. 

* J should still hope that the unauthorized 








Sir James were pot intended, as you seemed 
to apprehend, to discredit bis moral cha- 
racter. 

‘* Thus much to a friend I was willing to 
state ; but neither explauation nor retraction 
could have beea expected or obtained from 
me of what I had publicly declared to be my 
opinion of the recent political conduct pur- 
sued by Sir James Scariett. 

** Under the peculiar circumstances in 
which this case is placed by the publication, 
without your conseut, of your private letter 
to Sir James Scarlett, | shall avail myself of 
your permission to publish your letter to me, 
with a copy of this note, 

lam, &c. 
(Signed) *J. R, G, GRAHAM, 
*¢ Lient.-Gen. Sir Robert Wilson, 
&c., &c., &o.” 





READ! READ!!! 
JOSEPH HUME, ESQ M. P., TO THE 
EDITOR OF THE POLITICAL LETTER. 
Bryanstone Square, May, 27, 1831. 
Sin,—1l have perused the report of your 
trial on the ldth instant, and must consider 


of Sir James Scarlett and myself, you were , 
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your justcomplaints to he against the Law, 
more than against the Jury, for their verdict. 

It is quite true, that many Juries have re- 
turned verdicts against their oaths, because 
they have considered the laws too severe, or 
not suited to the offences and to the times ; 
and the Jury which decided on your case 
might, in perfect consistency with huudreds 
of precedents, have acquitted you of the 
charge brought against you. But on public 


Reap! Reap!!! 





grounds, | am not very sorry at their verdict, 

since now that juries are not disposed to assist 
the people in evading bad laws, the only re- ; 
maining course is to repeal them. Yours will, | 
I trust, be the last of the many prosecutious | 
inconsistent with the liberty of a free state, | 
and when reviewed dispassionately, will, | 
hope, induce the legislature seriously to con- 
sider the justice and the policy of immediately | 
repealing the laws upon which it was founded. 

1 hope, however, that the Ministers will, of 
their own accord, bring in a biil to repeal the 
whole of the remaining six acts of Castlereagh- 
memory. If they be desirous to avoid the al- 
Jegation already made by many persons, that 
they have put on part of the mantle of the 
Holy Alliance since they came into power, 
thev willdo so. I do not believe that there 
is any such disposition in the Cabinet as that 
above noticed; and, giving them great credit 
for the Reform Bill they have introduced, I 
am anxious they should also have the addi- 
tional credit with the people, of doing so great 
an act of justice to the press, and through it, 
by that repeal, to the best interests of good 
government. 

I confidently hope for that desirable repeal, 
and that Sir Thomas Denman may have the 
opportunity of repeating, in the House of 
Commous, what is attributed to him on a 
former occasion, namely, “‘ that severe as the 
Newspaper Stamp Act is, it does not effect 
what its proposers contemplated,” and ought, 
therefore, to be repealed. 

Every sincere friend of his country must 
hope that Lord Grey as Premier, Lord 
Brougham as Chancellor, and Sir Thomas 
Denman as Attorney-General, will see the 
necessity of emancipating the press from all 
the fetters which now restrain it—being alike 
injurious to the best interests of the people, 
and disgraceful to the Government who im- 
posed them, and to any other who shall retain 
them, 

Should these great statesmen be desirous of 
preserving their present high character, they 
certainly will not allow such a blot to remain 
on the Statute Book. 

I shall be ready to lend my humble efforts 
towards effecting that great public good, and 
hope you will not, ultimately, be a sufferer 
by the efforts you have made to liberate the 
Press. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Josren Hume. 


This is manifestly so good, so true, 
so just, so really friendly towards the 
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Ministry, that little need be said on it. 
But, upon the good old principle of 
giving the devil his due, I cannot help 
observing, that we ought not, in this 
case, to confine the charge to CastLk- 
REaAGH. SipmourH brought in the 
banishment bill, which he had made a 
transportation bill; and when it went 
back, Scorr Expon said they had 
“ spoiled the bill;" at least, so said the 
reporters. It should be recollected, 
too, that those Acts were as much the 
work of Cannine and of PLunxerr as 


| they were of Castlereagh ; and that 


that very PLunxetr, who defended the 
Reform Bill the other day, on the 
ground that it was become necessary in 
consequence of the increased education 
of the people, defended the cramping of 
the press by Six Acts on the very same 
ground! We ought further to bear in 
mind, that, in 1827, just after Cannine 
got into the saddle, Mr. Hume proposed 
to repeal the worst of all these Acts ; 
namely, the Act which demands from 
printers bail beforehand; and that, 
upon this occasion, he was most fu- 
riously ASSAULTED by Sir Bossy, 
and also by Broveuam; while Old 
Giory, with his knees in Canning’s 
back, “sat as silent, and looked as 


modest, as a ...... at a christen- 
ing.” Upon the’ same occasion Lord 


John Russell withdrew his notice 
of a motion FOR REFORM, and 
he and Brougham both said, the 
people no longer wished for reform! 
And where are all these now? Sir 
Bossy is disposed of; Lorp Joun is, 
indeed, borne up, at present, on the 
shoulders of Loxrp Gasy, and the puff- 
ing Brovucuams have found a brood of 
frightened boroughmongers to creep 
under their kelts (foh!); the Dappy 
Gory is pelted with cabbages and tur- 
nips; but there stands Mr. Hume on 
the shoulders of a million of the people. 
—To be sure, the press ought to be 
freed from all its fetters ; otherwise it 
must be, as, upon the whole, it now is, 
injurious to the country. Itis a villain- 
ous monopoly ; it is under the command 
of money, not of talent: it is, for the 
far greater part, the most corrupt thing 
on earth ; and it is made such by the 
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laws relating to it.—I want to begin a| 
Dairy Paper, or to cause one to be be- 
gun ; but there is such bailing and such 
a swearing and such a mass of penalties 
to be surrounded with; there is somuch 
insolence to endure from fellows that 
we pay, that Ican hardly endure the 
thought of it, necessary as it is now be- 
come. 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at 6s. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber ; for all these see my ‘“ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Timper 
Trees axp Unperwoop. §8vo. 14s. 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 10lbs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 
50lbs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 
50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100\bs. 84d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
at my expense ; but the money must 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
I have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can call and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart ; two 
rows, a fuot apart, on each ridge. 
The plants were raised from seed 
given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
‘Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1923. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 





of seed upon 13 acres of land. I 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field 
(which bore seed) not of the true 
kind. There was but one of a sus- 
picious look ; and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that I war- 
rant this seed as being perfectly true, 
and as having proceeded from plants 
with small necks and greens, and 
with that reddish tinge round the 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. 


MANGEL WURZEL SEED. Any 


quantity under 10lb., 74d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50lb., 63d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 100lb., 6d. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also growed 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.—The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
1828; they were selected, and those 
of the deepest red planted out in 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. ‘The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; though, indeed, 
there was little room fur selection, 
where all were so good and true. I 
got my seed from Mr. Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.— This seed, there- 
fore, L warrant as the very best of 
the kind. 


COBBETT’S CORN,—Having to quit 


my farm at Michaelmas, I could have 
no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, [ 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The Tom Tir has said, that it is “a 
complete failure,’ and a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
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Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
** for a hog to eat, though I want the 
“poor people to live on it.” The 
auswert to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautifal crop that | 
have now on sale as seed. The answer 


to the malignant bleating beast might | 


be given in one very short word. The 
great use of this corn is to the labour- 
ers. On ten rods of ground Ihave, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or eight seore. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that I have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner, The 
thing to do is to distribute a little 
seed amongst the labourers. Jn the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, I 
gave them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wi(ts, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 
sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of 
the county of Kent, as a mark of 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, | will give him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along wath 
eack eur of corn. I se..L THE CORN 


Gazerts, 
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AT MY suop IN Bout-court, at ls. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
NuMBre; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a Treatise on Con- 
peTr’s Corn, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, May 27, 1831. 


INSOLVENT. 
HUNT., T., Nicholas-lane, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


CAMERON, J., T. Johuston, and W. Bevern, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, tailors. 


BANKRUPTS. 
AGGETT,T.,Hatherleigh,Devon,linen-draper 
BERRY, A., King-st., Focthanet, uiterer. 
CARROLL, M., Newcastle-place, Eu 

road, baker. 
GOGNEY, T. C., Longlands, Kent, builder, 
KREEFT, J. C. T., Feachurch-st., merchant. 
MAPLEY, J., Little Bell-alley, glass-cutter. 
MARSHALL, B., Selbridge Abbey, Ireland, 
woollen-manufacturer. 
RICHARDSON, G., Derby, wharfinger. 
ROWE, W., Devouport, cabinet-maker, 
SANFORD, J., sen., Stoke Newington, coal- 
merchant. 
TOWNSEND, S., Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshire, painter. 


gware- 


Tuespay, May 31, 1631. 
INSOLVENTS. 


NOVERRE, G.R., Clement’s-la., ship-broker. 
WILLOWS, W. and S., Strand, fishmongers. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
SANDERs, J., Launceston, Cornwall, tal- 
low chandler. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
HORNCASTLE, J., Crooked-lane, and Upper 
Joha-street, Commercial-rd. East, money- 
scrivener,. 
HOSKINS, J. and J. Bird, St. John’s-square, 
Clerkenwell, watch-manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BOOTH, J., New Malton, Yorks., millwright. 

BURTON, T., Bramham, Yorks., shoe-mkr. 

DELL, T.S., Barvet, Hertfords., horse-dealer. 

ELWIN, J. R., Cambridge-heath-wharf, 
Hackney, C oal- merchant. 

GIBSON,J., Northwich, Cheshire, wharfinger. 

GILL, H., South Molton, Devonshire, lime- 
burner. 

HALE, E., Trowbridge, Wiltsh., inn-keeper. 

HODGES, P., Brecon, ironmonger. 

OUZMAN, J., New Sleafurd, Lincolnshire, 
victualler. 

SAYER, T. J., Beccles, Suffolk, linen-draper. 

SOLOMAN, D., Birming., dealer ia jewelry. 
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SONGHURST, R., Budge-row, Watling-st., 
hox- maker. 

WHITFIELD, R. W., Oxford-st., ironmonger. 

WOOLLEY, J., Dalston, Middlesex, broker. 

YOUNG, T., Lane-end, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper. 

YOUNG, E., King’s Lynn, Norfolk, beer- 
brewer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, May 30.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of each 
kind of English corn, malt, and pulse, as also 
English and foreign seeds, have been but 
limited; of foreign wheat and Irish oats rather 
great; of English and foreign flour, mode- 
rately good, In this day’s market, which was 
rather numerously attended, both by London 
and country buyers, the trade with wheat is a 
little renovated, at an advance, in most in- | 
stances, of from Is. to 3s. per quarter; with 
barley, oats, malt, flour, seeds, beans, aud | 
boiling peas, very dull, at last week’s prices. | 
Hog and maple peas have become scarce, and 
quite as dear as boilers, though but exceed- 
ingly little is doing in them. Our seed quota- 
tions are, in most instances, nominal, 








WRG 6 carnadtiedscccs 006s COR GE. 
Rye .ncccrcccccccecccecsces 385, to 405, 
Barley . ..ccccccccceccees - 27s. to 30s, 
Aer icionen -- 30s, to 42s, 
Peas, White ......0+-..+. 365. to 40s. 
BIE. cacdodscesis 36s. to 42s. 








Grey -.cccccececere Sls, to 345, 
Beans, Small .....-.-.ee0.. 40s. to 48s. 
Tick .......++e-0. 368. to 40s. 
Oats, Potatoe ......e+0..- 278. to 335. 
POR cevdcccccccecs 276. 003. 
— Feed ee et ee teeteees 08 23s. to 28s. 
Flour, per sack .....0..-+.. 50s, to 55s, 








PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s, to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 45s. 





SMITHFIELD—May 30. 


In this day’s market, which was throughout 
moderately well supplied, the trade was, on 
the whole, tolerably brisk. with beef, lamb, 
and veal, at an advance of about 2d, per stone; 
with mutton and pork at Friday’s quotations. 
Beasts, 2,391; sheep and lambs, 22,040; 
calves, 220 ; pigs, 200. 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. , Sat. ow Tues. 
835 83§ 644) c4F 


Wed) Thur. 


3 per Cent. 
e4a| — 


Cons, Ann. 








| 





SET OF THE REGISTER. 


A complete set of this work, clean 
and half bound in Russia, is to be sold. 
The particulars may be learnt at the 
office of the Register, No 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet-street. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cossetrr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY. -—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. ° 





Pork, India, new.. 127s. 6d. to —s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 67s. 6d. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 76s. to 84s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 78s. to 86s. 

Cork ......80s. to 84s. 
Limerick ..94s. to —s. 
Waterford 74s. to 7és. 

Dublin ....78s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....72s. to 80s. 

——-— Gloucester, Double, . 54s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..38s. to 42s. 
Edam ......-46s, to 52s, 

—— Gouda ...... 44s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish..,,.... 50s. to 60s, 




















MARK-LA NE.—Friday June 3. 


The supplies of good wheat are small and 
the prices full as high as on Monday. 





4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


| tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
jing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
! the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 


jn boards. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Grten- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s. 


6. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
_RICA.—The Price of this bouk, iv good print 
| and on fine paper, is 5s. 
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Mr. Cossetr’s Books. 
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7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, | for the trifling cost of Sevenpence! They will 


occupy seven folio columns, and for the Scrap- 


the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s, 

8. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospett. 8vo. Price Lis. 

9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1). The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ** GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price @d. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Juu., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing bow 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





FIFTY COMIC ENGRAVINGS (for Seven- 
pence), distinguished for broad humour, fun, 
and point, which cost the Proprietors Two 
Hundred and Fifty Guineas! will appear in 
BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON and SPORT- 
ING CHRONICLE, of Sunday, June 12th, 
1831, price only Sevenpence. The ‘* Comi- 
CALITIES ” above alluded to, and which will 
appear in Bell's Life in London, on Sunday, 
the 12th of June, have been selected from the 
celebrated Series which has appeared in that 
Journal for the last five years, and embrace 
all those which have not already been pre- 
sented to its readers in its former ‘‘ Comic 
RECAPITULATIONS,” as well as those which 
which have been since published; together 
with some novelties in the same popular style. 
The original cost of the designing and en- 
graving of these Fifty Humorous Gems was 
five guineas each, making the gross total of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Guineas, the whole 
of which engravings may now be obtained 


| Book or Portfolio will 
laughter and amusement. 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 


1. Love Laughs at 
Lock-smiths 
2. Pilot on Shore 
3. Dr. Bolus, or the 
Last Pill 
4. A Great Friend 
5. Othello’s Occupa- 
tion’s Gone 
6. As You Like It 
7. School for Scandal 
8. The Rivals 
9. Measure for Mea- 
sure 
10. Where shallI dine? 
il. The Bottle Imp 
12. Quaker in a Quan- 
dary 
13. Is he Jealous ? 
14. Every Man in his 
Humour 
15. Dennis and Desde- 
mona 
16. Raising the Wind 
17. Love, Law, and 
Physic 


FANCY SKETCHES, 


18. Aristocracy and 
Democracy 

19, Hot and Cold 

20. ** Rubbing in” 

21. Students at the Bar 

22. Swing’s Recrea- 
tions 








furnish a source of 


TITLES OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 


23. Approaching Dis- 
solution 
24. Boroughmonger 
Hall 
25. The Dog in Office 
26. Music Masters 
27. The Siamese Twins 
28. A Wision of Wittels 
29. The Cruelty Van 
30.“‘Ise Yorkshiretoo” 
31. Birds of a Feather 
32. ** Music hath 
Charms” 
33. A Long Debate 
34, Greenwich Fair 
35. Rural Pleasures 
36.“1* Nose’ a Beak” 
37. Domestic Happi- 
ness 
38. Domestic Misery 
39. A Jarvey 
40. A Bird of Ill-omen 
4l. “Kicking up a 
Dust”’ 
42. Vite 
Swells 
43. Love of Liquor 


Cundick 


STUDIES from LAVATER 


44. A Flat 

45. A Sharp 

46.“ Whata Bad Hat!”’ 
47. A Tithe Pig 

48. lrish Whiske 

49. Scotch Whiskey 
50. Jamaica Rum 


Beil’s Life in London and Sporting Chron- 


icle is published every Saturday afternoon, at 
one o'clock ; and fur political integrity, crigi- 
nal talent, broad humour, and extent and 
accuracy of domestic, and foreign, and sport- 
ing information, stands unrivalled. It is the 
same size and price as THE OBSERVER— 
Sevenpence. The Bell's Life in London of 
June the 12th will be kept on sale at the 
Office, 169, Strand, London, until the iast 
day of June. Franks may be had gratis to 
send it into the country. 





TABLES, 
LL the FRENCH WEIGHTS and MEA- 
SURES reduced to their English value, 
with other interesting matter. By Mr. D. 
Bow ty, Jun. Price One Shilling. 
To be had of Harvey and Darton, Grace- 





| church-street, M. Beaudry, Rue de Coq, St, 
|Honoré, Paris, and at the libraries, Calais, 
| Boulogne, &c. 


Pac by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 








published by him, atl], Belt-court, Fleet-street. 
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TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 
On the Prospect now before us. 


Kensington, 7th June, 1831. 
My Farirnps, 

One of two things will take place ; 
the Reform-Bill will pass, and go into 
complete effect, or there will be some- 
thing very much like anarchy in this 
kingdom. The former, therefore, 1 
look upon, not only as desirable, but as 
certain. This being my opinion, it is 
my intention to publish, in the next 

ister and in the following, my plan, 
and to call it, “ COBBETT’S PLAN 
FOR MANAGING THE PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS OF ENGLAND.” I will 
describe what I would do, if I had the 
power of doing it; if the nation agree 
with me, good; # it do not, my plan 
willdo it xo harm. I know that there 
roust be a éhorough change ; and, there- 
fore, the sooner we begin to think se- 
viously about it, the less trouble and 
injury will arise from the making of 
that change. Great convulsions gene- 
rally arise from want of foresight in 
those who have the public power in 
their hands. If I had been attended to, 
we should never have seen the fires of 
last winter; and, if I be attended to 
now, still greater calamities will be 
avoided. 

But, at present, I have to speak of a 
danger that presses, and to prevent 
which measures ought to be imme- 
diately adopted.. Tae Rerorm will, in 
time, do every-thing necessary; but 
there are things which want to be done 


NOW ; and it is of these things that I 
am now about to speak. It will re- 
quire several months to prepare for the 
election of a Rerormep Paruiament ; 
and the country cannot remain many 
months quiet, without the adoption of 
measures to keep it in that state. We, 
who live in great towns, can hardly 
persuade ourselves, our eyes filled, as 
they continually are, with objects that 
Jeave no impression but that which 
arises from the sight of plenty and of 
luxury ; can hardly persuade ourselves 
that there can be any people in the same 
country who cannot wait without in- 
convenience for the removal of those 
burdens which we expect to be removed 
by a Parliamentary Reform. If we 
could take our eyes from this'delusive 
sight, and fix them attentively, and in a 
scrutinizing manner, upon the inhabit- 
ants of ten thousand villages and ham- 
lets; and see nineteen-twentieths of 
those villages and hamlets ; see their 
condition; see the manner in which 
they are pressed for food and for rai- 
ment; if each of us could go per- 
sonally and listen to the complaints, to 
the recital of the hardships endured by 
the labouring families in only two or 
three parishes in any county in the 
kingdom; if we could do this, we 
should all be of opinion, all entertain 
the firm conviction, that the amendment 
which a reformed Parliament will bring, 
though we may be certain that it will 
bring it, will, in the natural and dilatory 
course of things, bring it too late. 

We do not consider that fifteen 
families out of every twenty are actually 
in a state of want of something or other 
quite necessary to easy life; that is to 
say, to life free from bodily suffering. 
They are better off than they were, and 
a great deal better off ; but they are not 
so well off as they ought to be; and, let 
it be observed, that while, on the one 
hand, the taste of the good has given 
them an appetite for more, on the other 
hand, the recollection of the past fills 
them with dread lest they should lose 
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to the great towns, and get from the 


what they have gained. Urged on to 
absentees wherewith to relieve their 


action by this double motive, yielding 


in power tu none but the desire to pre- 
serve life, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that they will ever settle down into 





content, until they obtain that good 


wants; for, as the thing stands now, 
we are made poor for the purpose of 
putting money into the pockets of the 
absentee landlords and parsons of 


living which their forefathers had, and Ireland. Our landlords, parsons, and 
a knowledge of which they all possess farmers, are fools, to be sure, to be 
long before they arrive at man and wo-| compelled to raise in poor-rates to give 
man’s estate. All over the country us that which these Irishmen take away 
there exists a dread of the consequences from us; but that is their affair: our 
of the annual influx of Jrish labourers. affair is, to have good food and raiment 
Everywhere, and especially in Kent and and lodging as the fruit of our labour; 


Sussex, the labourers are expressing a) 
determination not to have the cream of | 
the year’s labour swept off by these in-! 
truders. I have always contended that 
the Irish labourers had a right to come 
here; for that, in fact, they were in. 
pursuit of the bacon, the butter, the! 
beef and the bread, and the mutton, too, | 
drained out of their own country and) 
brought into this ; and, practising what | 
I preached, I always employed them 
promiscuously with others, 


pane of them were base enough to | 
be 
lence, to interrupt me at one of, 


my Lectures. 


strated with the labourers about Ken-| 


sington on the score of their hos- 
tility to these people. They have a 
right to come: they pursue the ab- 
sentees to get morsels of the ship-loads 
of food sent from their own country. 
But, the answer of the English labour- 
ers is this: WE get none of their 
bacon and butter and beef and floar : 
they send them here for their absentees 
to enjoy: they may be eaten, for any- 
thing that we know to the contrary, 
poultry, eggs, and all, in London, and 
in the great towns in the North; but 
none of them come to our share: we 
derive no benefit from the ill-treatment 
of the Irish. They ought to compel 
their landlords to relieve them out of 
the fruits of the earth on the produce of 
their labour at home; and if they have 
not the sense or the courage to do this, 


until a} 


and our landlords, parsons and farmers, 
must and shall give us this. But these 
Irishmen come and take from us the 
cream of the fruit of that labour; and 
this we will prevent by all the means in 
our power. 

They do not make use of these words ; 
this is not their manner of stating the 
case; but, talk to one of them ten 
minutes upon the subject, and you will 
find that he has all these notions in his 
head. 

As to the fact, there is a pretty gene- 


ired by the VILLAIN par ezcel-| ral resolution amongst the labourers of 


England to make a stand against the 


I have always remon-| employment of Irish harvestmen this 


year; and I wish the Ministers to 
recollect, that, amongst all the lies and 
all the fooleries and all the malignant 
works of last autumn ; amongst all the 
pretty workings with Goodman the in- 
cendiary, and the canvassing of the 
prisoners in the jails in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire, to find out men to confess 
that they had been deluded by Cobbett ; 
amongst all the monstrous lies about 
jails fullof Frenchmen, and about “ mis- 
creant instigators” going about the 
country in gigs and post-chaises and 
landaus ; amongst all the lies of Par- 
sons Day and Farpeut, and all the 
other pretty tricks that were played off 
in order to delude the country, and to 
blind even the people themselves to the 
real cause of the fires ; amongst all this, 
it seems to have been wholly forgotten 





that the rioting, and machine-breaking, 


they have, at any rate, no right to come | and firing, all began in a fight against 


here and take from us the means of! the Irish labourers, 


paying our rent, getting our pig, getting 


our clothing and fuel for the winter : if 
they do come to England, let them go 





This Rural War 
| began in the Isle of Thanet, from which 

the English labourers actually drove the 
| Irish, in the begiuning of the month of 
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August. Their ill-will was directed question: Can you get in the harvest in 
against the employers of these Irish) good time and order without the assist- 
labourers, as well as against the Irish-; ance of Irish people. The answer 
men themselves. ‘Those of these em- | would be ** NO!" from thirty-nine out 
ployers who distinguished themselves | of the forty, if not from the whole forty. 
to put down this attempt, to put down|Is this not a proper question to put, 
the Irish, became marked men; and in; then? Is this not a matter to be ine 
cases where open violence was _ not| quired into, especially by a ministry who 
prudent, secret means of revenge were | are actually proposing to mortgage all 
resorted to. The Irish were expelled | the houses and lands in England for the 
from the Isle of Thanet completely ;| purpose of getting rid of English 
the wages immediately rose, or rather | labourers ? 
the price per acre for the cutting of) Was there ever any-thing so monstrous 
corn. ‘The natives saw, at once, the|in this world heard of before? Cana 
good resulting from the violence that, country be otherwise than wretched 3 
they had resorted to. When the harvest) can it come to any-thing short of 
was over, they demanded higher wages | anarchy and confusion, while facts like 
for their common work than they had| these are staring us in the face? We 
received before the harvest; the non-| are here speaking of matters of fact: 
compliance produced the machine-|here is no Malthusian philosophy or 
breaking and the fires ; and thus began | any other rubbishy stuf! such as comes 
that mode of warfare which, common from the brains of Perer Tuimere, 
sense tells us, must be revived if some! Esquire. Here are two facts: the first, 
measures be not adopted to prevent it. | that the ministry are using all the means 
That the labourers in Kent and in their power ; that they have even the 
Sussex especially will return to potatoes | desperate project of mortgaging the land 
and salt, is not to be believed by any and the houses of the whole country, 
man in his senses. The “sires,” as, in order to raise money to get the la- 
they call the other counties te the west- | bourers away from it; and we have the 
ward, may lag behind them a little; but | other fact, that the English labourers 
that the example will be generally fol-| are so scarce that the English harvests 
lowed in a very short time no man can cannot be gotin, in good time and in 
doubt. In the meanwhile, and while | good order, without the assistance of 
Lord Howrcx is racking his mind for| labourers from Ireland. What, I ask, 
the means of getting the labourers away | can the men be made of to carry on a 
out of England, there are not, in several! government in this manner? What 
parts of England, hands to get inthe har- | but national misery can flow from 
vest, without the assistance of these Irish! counsels such as these. All manner of 
Mr. Bexnerr, who is a member for one , creatures that are wasters of the public 
of the greatest corn-counties in Eng-| wealth are received, encouraged, fos- 
land ; Lord Satissvury, who lives in the tered, and caressed, come from what 
heart of another very great corn- county ; | country they will. The Flemish women 
have both of them distinctly declared,;swarm over England. 1 have seen 
and so has Mr. Western, and so has them in Lincolnshire, in Somersetshire, 
Lord Srannore, and so have many in Kent; and not only in the great 
other men of great experience in country towns, but even in the villages and 
affairs, that we have not one man too | hamlets, straddling about ina sort of 
many in the country to do the work of half-masculine dress, fat as hogs. To 
the country. Well | do know the fact, | these we may add an enormous pack of 
and have long asserted it. But, let the | Italians and Jews, who are also to be 
Minister send for one sensible farmer,seen in the very villages. In every 
who farms two hundred acres of corn-|nobleman’s and gentieman’s house 
land ; let him send for one farmer out of | there is some one or more Swiss or 
every county in England, and put tojoutlandish devil. The nobility them- 
these forty men, ome by onc, this|selves, the far greater part of them, 
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make it their boast that they are de- | 
Even the | 
bleated up loan-mongers, the Barin6s, | 


scended from Normans. 
boast, in their pedigree, that their origin 
is Dutch! So that the country people 
in England really appear to be the 
only natives that there are in it, and, 
according to the notions that are afloat 
amongst those who rule us, they appear | 
to be the only people that have no 
right to be in it. They have a riyht to| 
be in it, though; and, gentlemen, that | 
right they will show you that they 
know how to maintain. If there be’ 


To rue Reapers. 
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towns, too. In short, they are ‘he peo- 
ple of the country: every thing springs 
from their labour ; and, if they be not 
content, there is no peace for the 
country. They made, by their simple 
movements, nobles stand aghast. They 
-are like the waters, or the fire; while 
they are in their proper channel, or con- 
‘fined to their proper uses, all manner of 
good comes from them: but, if once 
they break loose ; if once their power be 
‘misapplied, all is destruction. Innu- 
merable people said to me, last winter, 
that they had always thought me wrong 


too many people in the country, com-| when I said that Reform in Parliament 


mon sense and common decency would 


dictate that these riff-raff of foreigners | 


should be first expelled; if there still 
remain too many, let the Irish and 
Scotch be exported from their own | 
country by sea, instead of coming here. 


‘would come, at last, from the fellows in 


smock-frocks and nailed shoes; but 
they confessed that I had been right all 
along. 

Now, then, it is the people, nothing 
short of the people, that are to be kept 


But there are not too many, in either of} within the bounds of tranquillity and 


those countries, of the people who la- 
bour, if they have justice done them. 
These, however, are matters to be 
dwelt on more fully hereafter. “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ 
and the evil of this day is, the rooted 
and well-founded discontent of the mil- 
lions of labourers of England ; of Ire- 
land and of Scotland too, indeed, and 
of Ireland in a still greater degree ; 
I must, 
confine myself to the labourers of Eng-| 
land, respecting whose situation, the 
temper of whose minds, whose manners, 
whose disposition, whose propensities, 
and whose wants, taking them all over 
the country, I know more than any man | 
alive, or, perhaps, than any man that) 
ever lived; for I have seen the 
greater part of them, and it has been | 
the greatest object of my life to endea- | 
vour to do them good and make them 
better off than they are. Many men 
have said, “Cobbett is always dinning us 
“about these labouring people: one 
“ would think, from what he says, that 
“they are every thing; and what ar 
“they?” You found that they were 
something last Autumn. My reader 
wil not hold language like this, | am 
sure; but they taught the great gas- 
lighted towns that they were something, 
and something a little more than those 


content. With gas-lights before our 
doors, and with a police-fellow within 
ten yards of us, day and night, we can 
sit down in our houses very quietly, and 
go to bed without fear. Nay, we can 
read pastorals, in which the tranquillity, 
the happiness, and the absence from 
care, of the farmer, are so prettily de- 
scribed, and can sigh for those rural 





but | 
upon the present occasion, | 


far 


and tranquil scenes; but, if we would 
let our imagination carry us to the farm- 
house, there to behold the anxious 
farmer and his wife going to bed, while 
half a-dozen watches are hired to see to 
| the safety of the barns and the ricks, left 
with instructions, in case of need, to cut 
the halters of the horses and to drive 
them out along with the cows and the 
pigs into the “fields ; if we could see 
| them, their heads hardly on the pillow, 
rising in a fright at a sudden gust of 
iwind, or at the rumble of a distant 
/ coach or wagon; if we could see them 
| resorting to a thousand acts which their 
natures condemn, in order to wheedle 
their workmen and servants to forbear 
rendering them beggars in an hour: 
if we could bring our imaginations to 
give us this picture, the very mention 
of soldiers and of special commissions 
und transportings and hangings would 
make us sick to the very heart: we 
should be plunged into despair: we 
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should see that, without some efficient | hearted ; the law provided that the 
remedy, our country must be ruined for | whole of the rate- -payers in the parish, 
ages ; that the very hearts of the peo- little or big, should have a vote in 
ple must be vitiated, and that we never | choosing the overseers ; and, as the little 
should again see peace and friendship | rate-payers would be more numerous 
and good neighbourhood in England.|than the great rate-payers, they would 
What, then, is to be done? I repeat, |generally choose men likely to have 
that there never will be peace in England ,some fellow-feeling with the less fortu- 
again ; that the farmer never will know | nate part of the parishioners. Besides, 
security again, until the Bills of Sturges |the overseer was, according to the law, 
Bourne be repealed ; and I see not one |to be a rate-payer himself, a resident, 
single man in the Parliament, even yet ; | and, nine times out of ten,a native of 
or, at least, I know of no such man, who |the parish, knowing every poor person 
will propose the repeal of those bills. | well from his infancy, well acquainted 
Those bills were, in fact, bills for tak- | with their characters and their ailments, 
ing away the rights of the labouring | having been the playmate of many of 
people of England. I have described | them, and having, of course, that feeling 
them often enough, and shall not repeat | with regard to them which a man in 
the description here. ‘The following | such an office ought to have. Sturges 
advertisement, which I take from a|Bourne’s Bills, with merciless hand, 
Yorkshire paper, is a specimen of the | swept all this away. These bills put it 
way in which the rich people of the |in the power of the rich to choose whom 
parishes proceed in consequence of these | they please for overseers; to make the 
Bills. ‘* Wanted, a Married Man, to act | overseer a mere coilector of the rates ; to 
“as Assistant Overseer for the Town- | take from him all power of distribution 
** ship of Hipperholme-cum- Brighouse, | of relief; to bring in a Scotchman,a 
“* He will be required to take the Pau- | negro, or a Jew, to dole out, or not to 
“* pers in the Poor-House at per head, | dole out, relief at his pleasure, or ac- 
“collect the Poor’s- Rates, take the | cording to their instructions; and these 
** general management of the Overseers’ | bills took even from the magistrate the 
** business, and occupy the Farm now in| power to order relief even when he 
the hands of the Overseers, consisting |thought it necessary. In the case 
of about nine acres, at arental. The | which I take from the Leeds Mercury of 
appointment will take place at Bottom | the twenty-eighth of May, this hireling, 
“ Hall, on Wednesday, the 15th day of | who may be a Jew, as L said before, is 
“ June next, at two o'clock in the after- |to lodge and feed the poor people at 
* noon, and further particulars may be so much a-head, as dog-keepers take 
“known on application to Mr. Samuel |dogs to keep! It is impossible to say 
** Washington, Churchwarden, Mr. G, | any-thing upon such a subject adequate 
** Hirst, or Mr. Samuel Avison, Over- | to the horror which the thing excites in 
* seers of the said township ” one’s own breast. Here, too, the over- 
So, you see, here the regular parish- | seers are a mere sham; for they shift 
officers, appointed according to the act | from their shoulders even the trouble of 
of Queen Elizabeth, hire a fellow to fill collecting the rates; and this hireling: 
this important pust. He may be ais to take the ** general management of 
Scotchman, Irishman, Swiss, Dutchman, the overseer’s business; so that the 
Black-fellow, or even Jew, and it is | poor people do not know who the over- 
very likely that he will be the latter, for | seer is. This is the great curse of the 
a Jew will drive harder even than a;country. The moment the Bills were 
Scotch feelosopher, and lay on the whip | passed ; or, at least, as soon as I heard 
heavier. The law of the land provided |of them, which was while I was in 
that the overseers should be persons of | Long Island, I said, that it would either 
the parish or township; that there | make the people of England the basest 
should be two of them in case one should | and most degraded upon the face of the 
be ill, or,in case he should be hard-/earth, the Irish not excepted, or that it 
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woul! make them ‘break out into re-| feelings that led to the fires; if they 
Bellion; but that 1 was convinced it) had not seen the hired overseers every- 
would be the latter consequence. From where the object of the people’s venzes 
that day to this, 1 have been ringing my | ance ; if they had not seen them carted 
warning’ in the ears of the Goverament, | about, and driven from the parishes ; if 
for which warnings they have showed|they had not seen the rich, in their 
the utmost contempt. L now warn | fright» hastily assemble, discharge the 
them again, and, if possible, with more hired overseer, and proclaim the select 
anxiety than at any former period. ‘They vestry dissolved ; if they had not there- 
have nothing to do but to repeal these | apon seen peace and order restored, the 
two bills: they have nothing to do but} labourers tranquillized, and the farmers 
to place the Poor-laws as they stood in| once more able to go to bed in quiet : 
#818; they have repealed bills before; |if they had not seen all these things 
they can repeal bills when they please. | with their own eyes, and, in many im- 
Atany rate, they have their choice now; | stances, there might be room for their 
repeal these bills, and peace and safety | hesitating ; but, having seen these 
to the farmer; or continue the select | things, and still keeping these bills in 
westries and the hired overseers, andj force, one might truly say, ‘“ Neither 
have no peace and no security to the)“ would they believe, though one were 
farmer, and no security for country pro- “ to rise from the dead !” 

perty of any description. ‘The Game-| It will be said, a reformed Parliament 
laws, giving power to the owners of| may repeal these bills if they please. 
the game to transport poachers for seven | Yes, and repeal them they will, because 
years, without the intervention of a| they must, if it be not done by the pre- 
judge, are bad enough; they have | sent Pariiament ; but the country can- 
ereated heart- burning enough ; and the | not wait: the expression in the country 
Ministry have so far listened to my ad-| is, “It is so long acoming:” we, in 
viee as to bring in a bill, which I sup- | London, who have no stacks to burn, 
pose they will revive, for repealing this | and no eattle to be poisoned or other- 
hateful law; but this law, though it | wise destroyed, and who are not sar- 
ereated heart-burning and vindictive | rounded each of us by a set of persons 
feelings without end; though it caused _ to accuse us of starving them; we can 
many a breast in almost every village to} wait patiently enough for the Reform 
Barn with revenge, was a feather com-/to produce its natural effects; but the 
pared with Sturges Bourne's Bills: | farmers cannot wait : they hear no re- 
these affect every living creature | proaches, indeed, as yet ; but they know 
amongst the labouring people in the| well what is passing in the minds of the 
country; they have altered the whole} labourers, and they tremble at the 
of the state of rural society in England ; | thought of the consequences. The 
they have created that new and horrible! Reform will be of little use to them 
feeling described by Lord Srannope,|} when they shall be burned out, or 
the winter before last, of a rooted} harassed to death with apprehension. 
hatred between rich and poor; a thing} ‘The calling out of the yeomanry is 





that never was heard of before in Eng- 
lend. It is not that this man is hated 
because he is this or that, or does so 
and so; but because heis rich; because 
he is a great rate-payer; because he is 
ene of the employers of the hired over- 
seer. 

If the Ministers had not seen, with 
their own eyes, the proof of the fatal 
effects of these bills ; if they had not 
seen that the hired overseers were, at 
bottom, the cause of all the vindictive 





one of the most unwise things that ever 
was adopted by any Government on 
earth. A body of these were disarmed, 
the other day, by a body of discontented 
| colliers, or iron-founders, in Wales. But 
it isnot in open fights that the mischief 
will be done: it is by those means 
which laugh at yeomanry, at the stand- 
ing army, and at force of every descrip- 
tion. Those terrible means it is which 
fill the farmer with alarm; and, if 
something be not done to put a stop to 
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the use of those means, even before a 
new Parliament can meet, there is no 
such thing as peace and safety for the 
next winter. As I said before, I take it 
for granted that the transporting Game- 
law will be repealed directly. That re- 
pen with the repeal of Sturges Bourne’s 

ills, would insure tranquillity; would 
give the new Parliament a peaceable 
country to begin its labours in. The 
repeal of those bills would be something 
that every creature would feel an inte- 
rest in: it would be such a change ; it 
would so please the labouring people; 
it would be such a proof to them that 
they are going to be better treated in 
future ! 
the good that that repeal would do, 
especially at this time. All reflecting 
and reading men feel grateful to the 
King and his Ministers for the measure 
of Reform; but there wants some- 
thing to speak home to the Jabour- 
ing people; there wants something 
to make them say that there is a 
change for the better for them; and 
this something they would find in a 
repeal of these bilis, which bills, if the 
preamble to them had stated that it was 
expedient to degrade men because they 
were poor ; that it was expedient to make 
the poor hate the rich throughout the 
whole of England and Wales ; that it 
was expedient to cause discontent, re- 
venge, commotion, and, finally, rebellion; 
which bills, if such had been their pre- 
amble, could not have been other than 
that which they are. Once more, then, ! 
beseech the Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment to repeal these bills; or I beseech 
them ‘to recollect that I foretell that 
the consequences will be far more 
calamitous than any of those that they 
have already witnessed. I know that 
it is pleasant to them to have prophets 
that “ prophesy smooth things, that 
prophesy lies.” They -have prophets 
enough of that description always in 
their service. In me they have always 
hada prophet of a different description, 
anc I dare say their feelings towards me 
are accordingly. I warn them once 
more, however ; and if they do not at- 
tend to the warning now, they shall not 
fail to be reminded of it hereafter. 


It is impossible to describe | 


When the evil comes, Jet them notery 
out, “ miscreant instigator ;” let them 
not cry out about sowers of seditien 
goiog in post-chaises: they have the 
cause of the danger pointed out; they 
have the easy remedy completely in their 
|hands ; no proposition is made te them 
{to do wrong to any human being: they 
are merely called upon to go back to the 
long-established law of the land, and, 
if they do not do that, let the responsi- 
bility light upon their own heads. 
Wu. COBBETT, 








ARISTOCRATICAL TRICKERY. 


I suave first insert the following let- 
ter from a friend in Warwickshire, on 
the subject of the innumerable attempts 
made by the aristocracy to let in Mem- 
bers to oppose the Reform Bill, in cases 
where they themselves thought it pra- 
dent to be for it. When [have inserted 
the letter, | have some observations to 
add, particularly as relates to the eqn- 
duct of Daddy Burdett in Leicestershiwe, 
where they have treated ‘“‘ Westminster's 
Pride,” as they ironically call him, ina 
style very cavalier, but with a great 
deal more respect, or, rather, less con- 
tempt, than he most richly deserved. 
He is, it seems, one of the famous So- 
ciety for making Members of Parlia- 
ment; but of that I will speak, by-and- 
by, when I have inserted my correspor- 
dent's letter. 





Leamington, June 6, 1831. 

Sir,—Your letter to the People of Salisbury, 
in the last Register, has occasioned me to 
make some comparisons. 

This midland county does, you know, under 
the present system, send six members to Par- 
liament; two from Coventry, two from the 
Borough of Warwick, and two from the 
County; and it has generally been found, that 
eacli of these elective bodies have sent two 
men of opposite sentiments, who have agreed 
to differ; and the elections have been much 
like what the Duke of Wellington called 
county meetings, little better than farces; 
and so they might have continued if the pee- 
ple had not been encouraged to take the busi- 
ness out of the hands of their political leaders, 
the sham reformers. At Coventry, Mr. Ettice 
wanted no opposition; his electioneering 
j friends would have accommodated matters; 
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but a small band of Radicals were determined, 


if possible, to return two who would pledge | 


themselves to support the Reform Bill, and 
they succeeded. 

Another Whig member (for the county), 
Mr. Lawtey, who boasted of his consistent 
advocacy of reform, appears to have been very 
willing that his votes should be neutralized 
by his colleague, Mr. Dugdale, whom he took 
every opportunity of shieldiuog from censure, 
alleging that he had for a long period of time 
** served the county,” and been very attentive 
to its lucal interests ; but, thanks to the in- 
terference of the Birmingham Political Union, 
and two or three active and honest reformers, 
Mr. Lawley has been affianced to one who 
will vote fur economy and real Reform. 

In like manner, the Earl of Warwick has 
heen permitted to nominate his brother as one 
of the representatives of the Borough ; the 
electors have thought only of serving a party, 
and bad no idea of supporting a cause till 
now. And now, although one or two aldermen 
ludicrously voted for reformers at Coventry, 
and av anti-reformer at Warwick, the domi- 
neering sway of Warwick Castle has been put 
down by the spirited exertions of the people. 

A similar course, you will find, has been 
pursed all over the kingdom. I do not say 
that these elective bodies bave been the sub- 
jects of actual bargain between two great 
families, as appears to have heen the case at 
Wincnester, they have rather, I opine, 
been managed by such parties as the “‘Venison- 
eaters of Salisbury,’ whose occupation is, I 
trust, for ever gone. 

Iam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W.F ; 








Yes, these are the tricks that have 
been played, or attempted, all over the 
country, but, no-where more bare- 
facedly than in Leicestersuire, where 
“ WesrminsTers Prive and Enc- 
“ yanp’s Giory,” who stuck his knees 
in Canning’s back, while the latter was 
asserting that he would oppose Reform, 
and even a repeal of the Test Acts, to 
the last hour of his life, and who, 


it is said, is now to be made a peer ; | 
in LeicesTersuire, where this fellow | 


made an attempt, the most impudent 
that ever was made in the world, to set 
aside Mr. Pacer, even after he had 
canvassed the county, and had found 
the people all for him. His object was 
to stuff in Orway Cave, a Reformer, 
perhaps; but, he came recommended 
by one so very tricky, that the people 
would have been mad not to prefer Mr. 
Pacer. Glory, observe, was Chairman 
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‘of the Reform Committee subscription 
in London ; thrusted into that post by 
his own arrogance, and by that baseness 
in a great part of the middle class of 
the London public which leads them 
to bow down before great wealth, 
though accompanied with no one 
quality deserving respect. But he, to 
his great mortification, found the peo- 
ple of Leicestershire not so base. He 
appeared on the hustings to put forward 
his man; and, though he did not ac- 
tually get pelted, as he and his t’ other 
man did at Covent Garden, in August 
last; though he was not actually 
pelted, he was little short of it; for he 
was not suffered to speak, and was fairly 
hooted away. Since the election, the 
following remarks on his conduct have 
been published in the Leicester Chro- 
nicle of the 28th of May, which re- 
marks show that the people in the 
country are no longer to be duped by 
this roaring patriot. 


Another set of critics have lately taken to 
overhauling Mr. Paget’s wardrobe, and the 
'*hole’ which they profess to have found, is 
one in his manners; He is said to bave 
shamefully flouted the ‘ Pride of Westminster’ ; 
|and Whigs, Tories, aud Toad-eating Radicals, 
| headed by the two diplomatic Colonels, who 
| figure with such distinction in a certain deli- 
| cate correspondence with our worthy corpora- 
| tion—which, ‘faith, they’ve prented,’ —are all 
joinivg in one common chorus of ‘ shameful? 
shameful!’ 

Now, however shameful Mr. Paget's con- 
| duct may have been represented to be by the 
| confederate fraternity aforesaid, we will take 

upon us to say, that anything more perfectly 
shame-less than the pretext assigned for Sir 
| Francis Burdett’s, was never attempted to be 
| palmed on the credulity of the public. The 
, hon. Baronet asserts that * his only object was 
,to preveut any unseemly contest amongst the 
reformers, and to preserve the peace of the 
county from a contest merely of a personal 
nature.” Now what are the facts: | facts 
notorious, undevied, undeniable? ‘They are 
these. 1. Mr. Paget was the first manin the field. 
—His Committee pledged themselves to the 
public that he should be put in nomination 
immediately on the diss@lution of Parliament, 
and before either of the old members had 
notified their intentions to retire. 2. So litde 
disposition was there to disturb the peace of 
the county wonecessarily, that after Mr. Keck 
had withdrawn, no candidate appeared willing 
to engage in a contest even with an anli- 
reformer.—3. And lastly, when Lord R. 
Mauners resigued, there was still so little ap- 
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pearance of ‘an unseemly contest,’ that it! 
seemed as if the county must have been con- 
tent with only ove representative, Mr. Paget 
being the only candidate in the field. At} 
length, on the day preceding the nomination, | 
Mr. Phillipps declared his intention of stand- | 
ing as a supporter of the bill, and the vacancy | 
was filled. At this juncture in comes the! 
peace-loving Baronet with a third candidate, 
all, as he says, ‘‘ to preserve the tranquillity of 
the county, aud to prevent an unseemly con- 
test hetween reformers !!!"" Really, this is 
too gross to be endured. The mendacious 
trash which Sir Francis’s partisans have 
been labouring to circulate through the coun- 
try, may pass current where these things are 
not known, but to expect that it should 
succeed in Leicestershire, is a piece of pre- 





sumption surpassing belief. Our firm con- 
viction is, that nothing but the well-merited | 
castigation which the Baronet received, and | 
which opened his eyes to his true position in | 
the county, prevented him from persisting in 


thrusting out Mr. Paget was his sole object, 


in thus unexpectedly making his ‘first appear-| Lambs; and so will all. 
ance’ among the freeholders of a county, on | 
whose politics or whose interests he has | 


never before bestowed the slightest attention. 


What the result would have been, had the | 
experiment been persevered in,, no one can 


as a torrent of eloquence that was to sweep 
Mr. Paget in disgrace and dismay from the 
field ! 


There, Burdett! There, hollowWhigs! 
There ‘‘ regiment ;” take that! Pat 
that in your memorandum-books ; and 
let Burdett take from it a motto for ‘his 
new coat of arms. Ah! little did the 
aristocratic “reformers” imagine what 
the people were capable of ! Dappy Bur- 
DETT, in one of his at once pompous 
and mean addresses to the people of 
Westminster, said, that what he wanted 
was “to find a public’! What the 
pompous bawler meaned no one could 
well tell; but, at any rate, he has “ found 
a public” now! And one, too, that is 
not to be duped by him: aye, and the 


' 
eo . - ‘" | Broughams, in spite of all their puffin 
nominating his protegé: to assist whom in | ghams, in spite of P ffi 9g» 


will find a public too; and so will the 
What! 
do the Broughams think, now, that 
they are going to cram up the Par- 
liament as the Lowruers used to do? 
Do they think to accomplish this by 


doubt : for, difficult as it would have been for | mere puffing? Puffing may do for once ; 


the hon. Baronet to thrust out Mr. Paget, he | 


would assuredly have found it even still more 
difficult to thrust in Mr, Cave. 


Here lies the secret of all that rigmarole so | , 
|want: no, nor hardly a part of it: we 


assiduously put forth, as to the ‘ claims’ of 


and the people like to see the old Aris- 


| tocrats put down by the “‘ jaw” of the 


upstarts ; but, that is not ALL that we 


the latter gentleman on Mr. Paget, and the | want deeds: we want a change in things, 


county. Mr. Paget was certainly de- 


sivous that the attempt to liberate the! 


and not in names: we want tithes, as- 


county should have been originally made in | sessed taxes, and excise duties taken off : 
any name rather than his own—even in that, we want fair play: we want not to pay 


of Mr. Cave. But the project was obliged to 
be abandoned from its hopelessness: and 
though a perhaps misplaced consideration for 


that gentleman's feelings prevented the real | 


state of the case from being made known to 


him, the truth uevertheless was, that neither | 
a committee nor a subscription could be raised | 


Sor him. 
It is barely possible that Sir Francis may 
be ignorant of these parts of his friend's politi- 


cal history which have raised insurmountable | 


obstacles to his further progress in this part 
of the world. If so, we would advise bim to 
study them before he ventures on a second 


mission in his favour :—if indeed he has any | 


relish for such a project, after the lamentable 
exhibition of spleen and folly which he 


witnessed at the hustings. To find fault with | 
the public is at all times but a silly business : | 


but fn the present case the execrations which 
the little ex-member vented against the peo- 
ple for their want of sympathy with his abuse 
of Mr. Paget, will, we doubt not, meet with 
some excuse, when it is recollected how bitter 
must have been his disappointment at the 
failure of what had been pompously announced 


legacy duty and probate duty on our 


goods and money, while the land pays 
neither. If the Broughams will do 
these things for us, they need not puff; 
and if they will not, we shall drive them 
ont, though they puff till people mis- 
take them for pots of quack-medicine, 
|to which, indeed, they already bear no 
faint resemblance. We are not to be 
cajoled by a talk about “law-reforms ”: 
we want the expenses of them taken off; 
and we know that these consist of the 
stamps, of which the “ law-reformers” 
say not aword! We know, that of every 
ten pounds of law charges, nine pounds 
are for stamps. Will the Broughams 
abolish these? If they will they need 
not puff; and if they will not, they may 
puff to the end of their days; but they 
will get bundled out in the meanwhile. 
This species of mongrel aristocracy, 
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not content with individual tricks oa 
that played off in Leicestershire, have 
formed a species of combination for the | 
purpose of blinding the people, and | 
leading them, as soon as they shall have 

the power of choosing members, to | 
choose none but such as belong to this; These are the band of directors of the 
choice regiment of mongrel aristocrats whole concern of making Parliament 
and tax-hunters. They have, taking’ men. ‘The first question would be, 
their spring from the old root, the who are they that they should take 
Westainstrer Rump, formed what they upon them to point out to the people 
call a“ Parliamentary Candidate So-'of this kingdom the six hundred 
ciety,” instituted to support Reform by and fifty- eight men who are fit 
promoting the return of fit and proper to represent them in Parliament? I 
members to Parliament. So impudent know none of them, even by name, ex- 
a thing as this was, I am sure, never! cept Jeremy Benruam, Francis Bur- 
before heard of in the world; but [| pert, Joserpa Hume, Colonel L. Grove 
reust first insert the n: ames of the 1 manag- | Jonas, Joun Marsuatr, Danier 
ig Committee of this Society. It is so| O'Connett, and ALpERMAN Scaces. 
audacious a thing, that I, for my part, | Most likely the Tuomas Hosnovuse is 
though frequently solicited to do it, (a brother of Cam; but the above seven 
have never thought it worth notice | are all whose names I ever heard of be- 
until now, when | perceive that the| fore, as far as I know. Now, then, 
impudent members of it mean actually | what do | know of them? Of Jeremy 
to draw together sums of money for the | Benraam, | know that he pocketed a 
purpose of being employed in circulat- large sum of the public rhoney for being 
img what they call information with | the projector only of that monstrous curse 
respect to proper persons to be chosen | to the nation, the Millbank Penitentiary. 
to serve in Parliament ; and that they | When Jerry has paid back that money, 
mean now to continue combined to-| for which he never rendered any more 


gether for this professed purpose, their | service to the country than the Duchess 
fast address, signed by the man who | of Fitzjames (who had a pension giver 
ealis himself Robert Gouger, Secret ary, | her by the Whigs in 1806), or than the 
being dated on the Ist of June. The Countess of Mor nington, the Duchess 
Committee of managers are as follows: | Dowager of Newcastle, Lady Louisa 

COMMITTEE. »Paget, or Lady Juliana Hobhouse, ever 


rendered: when Jerry has paid back 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 


Charles Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 
Colonel T. Perronet Thompson, 
Thomas De Vear, Esq. 

Daniel Wakefield, Jun., Esq. 
Francis Place, Sen. Esq., Treasurer. 











this money, I should be willing to listen 
Major A. Beauclerk. to the grounds upon which Jerry founds 
his claim to instruct the people of Eng- 
lg land on the subject of their duty in se- 
| lecting Members to represent them in 
Parliament. Next comes Danny Bur- 
prtt, who founds his claim, I suppose, 
‘in the first place, upon his treatment of 
Mr. Jexnyns, who stood upon the hust- 
| ings of Covent-Garden, and caused him 
‘to be elected, when he had not the pluck 
|to go there himself; in the next place, 
for baving been for twenty years a 
bawler for Parliamentary Reform ; on 
his having, by a circular letter, called 
upon the reformers all over the kingdom 
to rouse themselves and petition for re- 
form, and then basely abandoning them, 


Charles Beauclerk, Esq. 
Charles Buller, Esq., M. P. 

A. Buller, Esq. 

E. Lytton Bulwer, Esq 

Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. 
John Crawfurd, Esq. 

W. B. Evans, Esq. 

Thomas Hobhouse, Esq, 
Joseph Hume, Esq, M. P. 
Colonel L. G. Jones. 

Dr. Mackinnon. 

John Marshall, Esq., of Leeds. 
Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M. P. 
Erskine Perry, Esq. 

John A. Roebuck, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Scales. 
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leaving the dungeoning and gagging he comes seriously to consider of the 


bills to pass, while he sat as silent 
as a mouse in a cheese; on having, 
in 1827, stuck his knees in Cannina’s 
back, and declared that he would sup- | 
port him, though Canninc had just} 
before declared his determination to 
oppose Parliamentary Reform to the 


Jast hour of his life ; and, as a proof of 


the great confidence that those who 
know him best have in him, I suppose 
he has, at hand, the certificate to prove 
that the people of Westminster pelted 
him off the bustings of Covent-Garden, 
no longer ago than last August, with 
cabbages and turnips ; and, lest the 
public should suppose that he has un- 
dergone a regeneration of late, I dare ¢ 
say he is ready to produce proof that 
he had the audacity to go with an in- 
tention of tricking the people of Leices- 
tershire out of their Reform candidates, 
by thrusting forward Cave, who could 
not possibly have effected any object 
but that of disgusting the people of 
the county, and letting in Keew and 
Manners to vote against the bill for 
Reform. 

With regard to Messrs. Hume, Jongs, 
Maxsuaur, O'Conne xn, and Scauss, | 
would bet ten to one that their names 
have been put into this list without 
their clearly understanding what the 


matter, see the impropriety, not to, say, 
the folly, the arrogance, and the pre- 
sumption of erecting a dictatorship like 
this. 

One name escaped me: it is at the 
hottem of the list. ‘* Francis Pace, 
Sen., Ese., Treasuner!” Ah, here is 
the old President of the Westminster 
Rump! Here is Burdett’s old tool? 
Never did monkey use paw of cat with 
more absolute authority than Burdett 
has used this tailor of Charing Cross, 
who would make a suit of clothes fer 
the devil, notleaving unfitted either his: 
horns or his tail; but, however great as 
a tailor, not half so great is he in thet 
capacity as he is in conducting the af- 
fairs of the nation, particularly as far as 
relates to rating the numbers of its inha- 
bitants. Ptace’s name should have 
been across the head of the list, and ret 
across the tail of it; for he is, not the 
inventor ; Burdett is the inventor; bat 


Puace is the acting manager of the: 


wholeconcern. “ The office has been 
‘** opened at the Crown aud Anchor, ia 
* the Strand, London; where all com- 
‘* munications are to be addressed, and 
‘* where contributions will be received >” 
the old thing! ‘ Purity of election,” 
again! But Francis Pracr, instead of 
being the ostensible head of a Rump tar 


object of the busy parties was. Mr.;making Westminster a rotten borough, 


Home isa person of great experience, 
great knowlege as tu such matters ; 
and his conduct, especially since the 
turning out of Weturseron, and the 


is now the head of a Society for making 
a rotten borough of the whole kingdom. 
I should like very much to know how 


| Messrs. Hume, Jones, O’Connect, and 


forming of a new Ministry, in which, | Scares will feel; just how they wilt 
in spite of all the circumstances sur-| feel, when they see their names thus 


rounding the matter, he has been al- 


posted about the country as tools in the 


lowed to have no part; his conduct, in/hands of Bunperr’s tool, Franess 


magnanimously supporting men by 


many of whom he has, at times, been C haring Cross ! 


most foully treated, really does point 
him out as a man who might, without 
any presumption, offer his advice to any 
bedy of electors, as to the choosing of | 
a Member. ‘The other centlemen that 
I have named, Mr. Jones, Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, Mr. O'Coxnent, and Mr. Scares, 
may be as good in prineiple as Mr. 
Hume ; they are all, I am satisfied, 
most sincere reformers; but even Mr. 
Hune himself will, [ am certain, when 





'Puace, Sen., Esquire and Tailor, of 


I shal) not, I dare say, 
have an opportunity of having any overt 
evidence of their feeling in this respect; 
but I want no such evidence to convinee 
me that not a man of them was ever 
before placed in a situation of which he 
was so much ashamed as he will be of 
this. Let these gentlemen only reflect 
on the handle which they are hereby 
furnishing to the enemies of reform. 
Hither the people are fit, they know 
how, to select Members of Parliament 
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for themselves, or they do not. If they 
do, then any society, any combination, | 
like this must be wholly unnecessary, | 
to say the least of it. If the people be 

not fit to choose their own Members of 

Parliament ; if they do not know how 

to do it, then there ought to be no re- | 

form at all, for they ought not to have | 

the power of doing that which they know 

not how to do. Ifa society like this be| 
necessary to give the people information 
respecting the persons who may offer 

themselves as candidates ; if the people 
be so totally destitute of information as 
to want a society like this to assist them, 
why take away the nomineeship of the | 
Peers? why take away their influence in 
the counties? There were, at any rate, | 
about three hundred of Peers and great | 
Commoners, who pointed out a majority 
to the people whom they should choose; 
and surely those three hundred Peers 
and great Commoners were as fit ad-. 
visers for the people of the kingdom as 
a self-erected committee of twenty-two, 

with Burperr and Bentuam for two of 
them, and Francis Piace, Esquire and 
Tailor, at the head ofthe whole. It is, 
in fact, an office, to be kept at the Crown 
and Anchor, in the Strand, London, and 
generally at Piace’s shop, for making | 
Members of Parliament for the whole 
kingdom! ‘“ Information,” indeed ! 
They are to give the people of Man- 
chester, | suppose, information respecting | 
Mr. Porter or Mr. Birtey. The people | 
of Birmingham are to write to Piace to! 
know whether they have any “ informa- 

tion” to give them about Mr. Arrwoop, | 
or Mr. Scoveriexp, or Mr. Parkes, or | 

Mr. Jones, and Ptace is to order} 
Govucer (his journeyman) to write to’ 
them upon the subject, in due form, | 
after having consulted Benrsam and | 
Burverr. I[t is the most impudent! 
thing that ever was brought forth to} 
insult any people vpon earth. It is to| 
be a sort of office for servants, only 
these are to serve in Parliament, in- 
stead of serving in the kitchen, parlour 
and stable, the characters are to be kept 
and recorded by Goucer, and the fees 
for entering, kept, of course, by Piace, 
the Treasurer! An alphabetical list 
will be kept for the inspection of ap- 


| 








| of that nation. 


| another ; 


|plicants, and we shall have Charing 
|Cross crowded with poor uninformed 


people coming up from the country, 
who are at aloss fora member. I will 
not trust Pace and Goucer for the 
| keeping of the list impartially, being 
| very much disposed t+’ believe that the 
higher the fee, the higher the station 
upon the list. 

It is impossible to go on long treating 
such a matter seriously. In any country 
upon earth, the announcement of such 
a society for such an object would 
have been a daring insult to the people 
What is it, then, to the 
people of this kingdom at this time! 


/when they have just shown ; when they 


have just exhibited to the whole world, 
proofs of disinterestedness so great, of 


courage so undaunted, of judgment so 


sound, of perseverance so inflexible, in 
short, of every public virtue known to 
our language or to the heart of man ; 
when their conduct has proclaimed to 
the world, when they have made, not in 
words, but in deeds, the proclamation 
to the oppressed of the whole earth, 
that England, Scotland and Ireland, 
know their rights and are resolved to 
assert and maintain them. Under any 
circumstances, the thing would have 
been arrogant and audacious ; but, under 
the present circumstances, tu see an 
arrogant band erect itself, or, rather, to 
see a limping tailor making tools of a 
set of men, he himself the tool of 
to see him put himself for- 
ward, a3 the instructor, the guide, the 
| director, of the people of England in the 
performance of their public duties, is 
something that deprives one of patience, 
and sends forth the hand involuntarily 
to catch up his yard wherewith to give 
him the only suitable answer. 

I would ask Mr. Hume and Coronet 
Jones and Mr. O’Conneit and Mr. 
ScaLes; for, as to the others, I either 
know them not or despise them for the 
reasons which I have stated. [ would ask 
these gentlemen, whether they think 
that any interference of this sort on 
their part, or on the part of any-body, 
can be necessary to those who bun- 
dled out Kwyarcnsent, Fiemine, 
Heartucore, Banxes, Vyvyan, Dick- 
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ENSON, Cotrerett, Lycon, Parren,|“ and who is Ersxine Perry? and 
Goocu, Woopuovse, Sotneron, Cuap- |“ who is "Squire pe Vear? is he ha- 
Lin, AcLanp, and, in short, the whole | “ berdasher, or is he oilman? and who 
tribe. I ask these gentlemen, for all of |‘ the devil is Danrec WakeFteLp, 
whom I have great respect, whether |“ and Doctor Mackinnon, and Major 
they think that the people who did |‘ Beaucterx, and Colonel Perroner 
this, without the interference of any-|‘‘ Toompson?” ‘They, like me, will 
body, can stand in need of any instruc-|know nothing of these and several 
tions or of any “information " of which | others; nor will they want to know 
Pace can be the collector and Goucer |any-thing of Bentham; but they will 
the vehicle? But I have a still more|}know Dappy Berprerr; they will 
serious question to ask them, which is | know that pretty gentleman that had 
this, whether they think it proper,|/the impudence to go down to the 
whether they think it decent, whether|county for the purpose of thrusting 
they think it not insulting to such a peo-|out Mr. Pacst, their neighbour and 
ple, that a body of men, not tools in the | friend, and for thrusting in one of his 
hands of Burdett’s tool; but that any | own crew, though at the manifest risk 
body of menin the kingdom should pre- | of bringing in one, if not two enemies 
sume to suggest to them, even in the|of Reform. Yes, they will see Dappy 
most modest manner, that which they | Burperr’s name upon the list; they 
ought to do, or should affect to give| will see it put five or six down by 
them information of any sort relative to| PLace, Esquire, in order to save ap- 
public matters, and thereby give them to| pearances; but they will clearly see 
understand that such body looks upon | through the whole trick ; and they will 
them as uninformed. I wish these gen-| exclaim, with every man of sense in 
tlemen coolly to consider what answer the county that shall see this list, 
they are to give to these questions ; and |“ What! are we getting rid of three 
if they do so consider, | am sure that “ hundred Boroughmongers, who, at 
their names will not long make part of “ any rate, were sometimes induced to 
the twenty-two composing the Commit- |“ do right, because they could not al- 
tee of Francis Piace, Esquire and Tai- |“ ways agree to do wrong ; are we to 
lor, though he was foreman of the Coro- | “ rejoice like mad at the prospect of 
ner’s Jury who sat on the body of Ser-|“ getting rid of these three hundred 
LIS. | Boroughmongers, in order to make 
But, if it were not so outrageously “the whole kingdom one single bo- 
indecent towards the rest of the king-|‘‘ rongh in the absolute nomination of 
dom, still there ought to have been an |“ Burperr, who clapped his knees in 
exception with regard to Leicestershire, ‘‘ Canntno’s back ; are we to exchange 
into which county Burdett went as a | “‘ the three hundred for this one, aided 
member of this very Committee, as a|“ and assisted in his nominations by 
deputed Member-of-Parliament maker. |“ a "Squire Tailor of Charing-cross, 
And what did he do there? There he,“ and his journeyman!” This is what 
made a proposition which, if acted | the people of Leicestershire will say, 
upon, would, as the Leicester Chronicle | and this is what will be repeated by 
says, have let in one anti-reformer, if, every sensible man in the kingdom. 
not two; and where he got hissed,| Besides all these considerations; be- 
hooted, scoffed, almost spitten upon,| sides the arrogance, the insolence of 
and actually chased from the hustings | this thing, there is the violation of all 
without being heard in his defence. | principle here openly proclaimed, under 
This is a specimen of what the people the respectable names of Hume, Jones, 
would have to expect from the work-|O’ConnetL, and Scates; unwarrant- 
ings of this Committee. ‘The people of | ably made use of, I hope, by Goucer, 
Leicestershire, when they see this list| at the command of Pracr, acting as the 
of Parliament-men makers, will exclaim | accomplice of Burperr. For, what is 
with me, ‘‘ And who is Joan Rogsuck?| the principle that we are contending for, 
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aml have so long been contending for,'Charing-Cross for the rest of their 
and that the Reform Bill proceeds upon ? | natural lives without hatching so much 
What is the principle in the inculcation ‘as a littie finger of one single member 
of which lived and died that Major of Parliament. Over and above all 
Cartwaicur whom Buxperr rejected the rest, these men have made no 
as his colleague for Westminster? What, statement of their pretensions. They 
is that principle? It is that elections, have not told us, those that we do not 
should be free: and in what does that know, whoor whattheyare. Burperr 
freedom consist?) Why, in the non- | may have got their names from some 
interference of any body whatsoever infirmary or mad-house, for any- thing 
with the electors in the performance of| that we know to the contrary. Here is 
their duty. This is what the Reform | a Major and a Colonel, gallant reform- 
Bill contemplates ; and this principle is | ers, 1 dare say!’ Common decency bade 
here to be violated in the most gross and | them tell us what were their principles ; 
palpable manner. Puace is to keep a; the word reform is not quite enough, as 
list of the persons to speed. as|times go. Would they take off the 
members: he is to have a book of! tithes, the assessed taxes, aud the excise 
entry; and money is to be raised, ob- | duties ? I'll bet Buaaare what he 
serve, for the purpose of giving effect to! likes that the Major and the Colonel 
the interference. A great deal has been | would no t; yet these things must be 
said, whether true or false, | know not, ! done, and a great many other things, 
about the Boroughmongers clubbing | too, to not one of which would Burperr 
large sums of money to effect returns at give his consent, if he could help it. 
the late election. ‘Ihe bloody Témes Away, then, with all such knavery 
recomnended something very li {tle short | and foolery. ‘The people will judge for 
of actually knocking out the brains of! themselves, to be sure ; they will have 
the Members sent down by these bo- their own pledges to put to the 
roughmongers to be elected. Lvery-' candidates; and | fancy very few from 
body cried out against this combination, | Piace’s list will be found to make 
and very justly if suck combination did those pledges, even if they were qualified 
really exist ; but had not two or three; by sense and experience. There are 
hundred Lords and gentlemen as good a four of this twenty-two who are already 
right to do this as these twenty-two members of Parliament. The other 
men with "Squire Place at their head, | eighteen are highly qualified, of course, 
and Burperr at his back ? Had they and will, as a matter of delicacy, stand 
not as good a right thus to employ their first upon Piace’s list. These Beav- 
own money as berperr, by his tools, creaxs and Beiiers, and this Tuomas 
Prace and Govesr, has to employ, for | Honnowse and W. B. Evans, and 
the same purposes, money raised by a Crawrurp, and Erskine Perry and 
general contribution extending over the Brixstey Ssertpan and Tuomas pe 
whole country?) The thing is somon- Vean! oh, ‘Thomas shall be a member 
strous altogether; it is such a violation | of Parliament, Il warrant him! and 
of all principle, and an insult so great to; Erskine Perry, now, the son of the 
the understandings of the peopie, that it) newspaper man, Lord Ersxtxe being 
is impossible to speak of it with any|his godfather: they will all be mem- 
degree of coolness. ‘bers, to be sure, being members of 
Let the names of respectable men be | Buxperrt’s member-making council, 
taken out of it; let Burperr be left | But Prace ! I had forgot Squire Place ? 
with all but aa O’Connei, Hume, |} He will pat himself at the head_of the 
and Scaves ; let him keep all the rest, | list, or the deuce is in it. And Jeray 
with his Treasurer, Ptacx, and his| shall be the speaker of their house, or 
Secretary, Goucer, and | will engage} chairman of their committee of ways 
that he may have Tuomas Hosuovss, | and means, where he will be able to cut 
and Easxine Perey, and all the re-|off the tails of the sizes and nines and 
mainder, and that they may sit at/rub off a right-handed nought or two 
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this clause may bring up to the polls in Eng- 
land; but in Scotland nothing is more certain 
Soe nat ‘ene oem wenll.1 aise ber than that a large proportion of it will be the 
> . Sw 2 tsa most profligate and venal set of men in exist- 
reform if it did not rip up that precious | ence. Take, for example, Glasgow, where 
job the Millbank Penitentiary, in which | the labours of the accurate and intelligent 
more than amillion has been squandered | Mt. Ceetano have furnished ‘a mass of sta~ 
pica eens Sethe okt saiicas | tistical information unparalleled in avy other 
iway. ‘ wou ( 5! eC JERRY, OF, Pi >| part of the island. 
allow him, in his account, a thousand It appears from the tables collected by this 
pounds, aye, a thousand pounds sterling, | indefatigable compiler, that every fourteenth 
for every one that has come a penitent | house in Glasgow is a public-house ; while ia 


“ys ts ara? ae f . an, | London the proportion is only one in fifty-six. 
out of that place, male or female, and | This deplorable fact was publicly noticed by 


then [ should bring him in debt about | the Lord Justice Glerk at his address to the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand , Glasgow Assize in autumn 1426, as the prin- 
pounds ; for he was the projector of that cipal source of the prodigious increase of 


ee My ‘ Ss : crime in its depraved population. But it bears 
mischievous job 5 that scandalous waste | how upon a more important matter even than 


of the public wealth. Pace would | the increase of human delinquency. 
make a very usetul member, being,! Supposing that the proportion formerly 
doubtless, extremely zealous in favour | stated holds good, that one-fifth of the inha~ 


wohl: .. | bited houses are of the value of 10/. a year and 
of the blacks ; and I should not wonder | epanrds, and Mf ene-feurteseth of the whole 


if the King, perceiving his fitness, were | are public-houses, it follows that the propor 
to make him what is technically | tion of houses creating a freehold qualification, 


called “ Black Rod,” especially as he. which are public-houses, must be five-four- 


ons By ae SRS, , | teenths, or nearly one-third of the whole. It 
has been all his life-time accustomed to | may fairly be aosumed thet, a. a: gremttown 


handle, with great precision, a wand of | \ike Glasgow, every public-house is rented at 
about the same dimensions as that which | least at 10/.a year ; sothat they will all confer 
is the ensign of this officer. If Bua- | freehold gualification. 


a But this is notall. The brothels in Glasgow 

petr should be peered (as L hope inGod!| . 
he will be) it would be better than mt ves Oe SS a ee 
. aM A) houses; there is no person practically ‘ac- 


May morning to see Pract strutting | quaiuted with the condition of the lower 
along with his rod, and Burdett stalking orders, either from the punishment of crime, 
after him in his robes. Hah, Lord!|° the relief of sickness, who is not aware of 
< . 4 , e} 


his refi f Parliame ill ie that fact. In truth, where the lower classes 
this reform o arliament will produce | or the houses are filled with whiskey shops 
y 


Strange things before it be over; but the upper stories are generally tenanted 
certainly it ean never produce any-thing | /odyers of this infamous description. mr bap 
more monstrous, more at once mon-| they are generally above a rental of 10. a 


t le i , d sill , he | y¢2" is certain, Supposing, therefore, the 
strously impudent and silly, than the | brothels to be as numerous as public-houses,y 


society upon which I have been bestow- | the electors of Glasgow will stand thus :— 
ing these remarks, and for having done!  Jyhabited houses...+.++..+++++« 40,000 
which I have no apology to offer except! One-fifth above 10/. yearly ...... 8,000 
that I found in the list of the Committee | Public-houses, one-fourteenth... rt 
men whose names I wished not to see| Brothels, one-twenty-eighth ..... 1,42 


confounded with those who have long | h regres $58, ctestons rental gage 
i ities aonnl een »e ale and brothel house 3 i 
been entitled to the deepest degree of | “dsr worda, tho thee! duadihte endl 2hdiiigtth 


public contempt. | of the community. 


| Now, that this is a monstrous lie there 
‘is no doubt. ‘This Blackwood is a base 


from the sum that a reformed Parlia- 
ment will have to bring against himself ! 











“SCOTCH MORALITY.” | at by b 
. ' _knows very well how to profit by his 
eee | calling, But the reason for which I 
THE jorportant points to be here observed | bere inserted this description, is this; 


are, 5, That the right of voting is given to my readers will recollect, that I have 


the tenant as well as owner of a 10/. house. | ’ 3< 
2. That the value is to be taken by the rating frequently reprobated Dr. Busces a 


in the King’s books, or the rent actually paid sertion, that the misery and crimes of 
for the subject. We do not know what class | the working people of England arose, not 


‘liar, who, like “* THE LIAR” himself, 
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from their hard livesand ill-treatment, | 
but from their want of education ; and 
that, it was the better education of the 
Scotch, that made them more prudent 
and more moral. I always denied this 
fact; I denied that the Scotch were 
more prudent or more moral; and 
denied, that the nonsense, called ‘* edu- 
cation,” had, or could have, any tenden- 
cy to make working people better off 
than they would be without it. Now, 


Lyixc anp Marienaxt Parson. 





I do not cite the liar, Blackwood, 
as a proof of the correctness of my 
opinion ; but, his statement, if it be only | 
au quarter part true, shows that Dr. | 
Brack knew very little about the morals | 
of his own country; and shows, that | 
the silly stuff about “ education” has, | 
at any rate, no good effect. ‘Ihe truth 
is, that Glasgow, like all other great! 
towns, engenders the immoralities and | 
miseries, described by Blackwood, as 
naturally as putrid flesh engenders mag- 
gots ; and, if a nation wi/d have these 
hives of people, and will make them 
their boast, they must take the con- 
sequences. Every-thing has been done, 
in this kingdom, that could be done, to | 
make this evil, which is inseparable 
from great towns, as great as possible. 
But this is a subject to be hereafter dis- 
cussed: it is one of vast importance, 
and ought not to be treated of in this 
casual manner. 





| ** in the neighbourhood of Ely. 
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lication appeared, es an advertisement, 
in the paper above-mentioned. How 
sure they were of their mark! How 
certain they were that they had me! 
And how bold it made the Parsons? 
How they longed! How they licked 
their /ips; and how their mouths wa- 
tered! Never did the slaver of antici- 
pation more copiously flow at the sight 
of a bullock’s tripe, from mouths of 
curs that had fasted a month. 


‘Mr. Evrror,—lI feel convinced no apology 
“js necessary in requesting you to favour me 
*« with the insertion of the following copy of a 
“note, which has been put into my hands by 
** the respectable oversecrs of a populous parish 
It was picked 
‘** up with several others which had been dis- 
‘tributed about the parish. It affords the 


|‘ best practical proof of the estimation in 


“‘ which wicked and turbulent men are held, 
“who would seduce the simple and ignorant, 
* but, at the same time, honest labourer, from 
‘his allegiance to his Sovereign, for the 
** atrocious purpose of accomplishing the ruin 
** and destruction of the country. 
** lam, Mr. Editor, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
** HENRY FARDELL. 

* Ely, Jan. 19th, 1630.” 

Cory.— We repent of our past actions—hang 

** Swing, and down with Cobbett, that rascal. 

** Down with Cobbett, no poor man’s friend. 

“ Down with him, if we go all England 

** over.” 

This was re-published, at the time, 
in that excellent and honest weekly 
paper, ‘Ine Bator, with these remarks 
by the Editor :—‘‘ Every one must see 
“the drift of this stupid libel; every 


LYING & MALIGNANT PARSON. z one must see that it arises from bitter 


Tue following was inserted, as aa 
advertisement, in the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle of the 21st of January last, just at 
the time when Trevor and the Curate 
or Crowuavrsr and Bianproro and 
Scape and Wacrer Burrecwi and 
Treapcrorr and Scuawen Buiunt and 
the humane pardoners of Goooman were 
all as lively and as nimble as the accursed 
horse-flies are in a murky day in Au- 
gust; and when THE LIAR’S maw was 
proclaiming, that his master had just 
been walking arm-in-arm with our 
famous Secretary of State, from the 
street to the Home Office! It was just 





at this time, that the following pub- 


** hatred of Mr. Cosserr ; those who 
“read his writings against tithes, and 
“* particularly aguinst clerical greediness 
** and monopoly, will want no further 
“ evidence of the true cause of this. 
“atrocious libel, than these facts = 
*“ First, that this Hexnay Faroe uu is 


|“ a son-in-law of the Bishop of Exy ; 


‘“‘and, next, that he is Rector of 
“ Warerseacn, worth 1,200/. a year ; 
“ Rector of Ferrwett Sr. Neor’s, 
“« 4001, a year; Rector of Ferrweir 
“ Sr. Mary’s, 400/. a year; Rector of 
“ Bexwe tt, 3001 a year; Prebend of 
“ Exy, 800/. a year; in the whole 
“ 1,200/. a year, a sum quite sufficient to. 
“ account for the REVEREND person's 
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“crying, ‘Down with Cosnerr, that|several counties where I thought the 
“rascal, who writes so incessantly | people had behaved conspicuously well, 
“€ against tithes and clerical monopolies. | I not only giving the corn for nothing, 
““ But, the sequel is truly curious. On! but also paying the carriage to the dif- 
“the very night of the day, when this | ferent places, all which has been done; 
““ parson’s libel was written, fire was’ the Liar seeing this, and animated by 
“ set toa farm-homestead in a parish| feelings somewhat like those which 
“close adjoining Waterbeacu, of | Milton puts into the bosom of Satan, 
“which this very parson is Rector ;| when he took his first peep into Para- 
“* and the account of it, with an offered | dise ; seeing this, what does the Liar do, 
“ reward of 5001., are published in the but send, under his own Parliamentary 
** same paper along with the bel!” | frank, an atrocious string of lies about 

Since the above was published, this| me in print, clapping at the bottom in 
Farpeut has, I believe, had another | manuscript an assertion that this corn 
benefice given him by his father-in-law.| was the greatest fraud that had ever 
This is a pretty church to be supported | been practised upon the public. One 
by the sweat of this toiling nation! If| of the gentlemen has brought the frank 
a reformed Parliament suffer this to re- | and its enclosure to me: others have 
main, even one year, it will pretty soon | written to me to say that they have re- 
want a second “‘ purge.” Look at this | ceived them. I request them all to be 
advertisement of Farpet.! See what a | so good as to keep these franks and their 
liar, what a low and base contriver ; see | enclosures ; for they may be of service 
what a real rascal it is! And this is a; one of these days, in order to illustrate 
fellow to swallow up our earnings! = It | the uses to which the privilege of frank- 
is possible that the rascal editor of the |ing may be put. The Liar listens first 
paper forged Farpex.’s name; so that | of all to the gratification of his malig- 
what I have here said, only applies in/nity. Selfishness, a desire to live upon 
ease Farpexit be the real author: if, the labour of others, stupid vanity, have 
Farpe tt be not, we have here only one | their share in the composition of his 
scoundrel; if he be, we have a pair of |low mind; but his malignity is so pre- 
them, and of as great scoundrels as ever | dominant that it gets the better of all 
breathed. the cunning that he has at his com- 
mand, and that is a great deal. Thus it 
was in this case: he told these gentle- 
men that the corn was a fraud, overlook- 
ing the staring circumstances that each 


THE LIAR. 
; of them had a bag of corn in the ear, 
I nave before stated that THE LIAR, | and that it was sent to them free of all 


during the last session, presented a pe- | expense. 
tition to Parliament, from pretended la-| So has it been in the case of his 


bourers whom I had paid in food ; that | atrocious lie with respect to Mr. O'Con- 
he himself was the contriver of the pe-| yex’s trafficking for a place under the 
tition ; that he got the petition drawn | Government, respecting which I shall 
up in his own house ; that he then sent | make no further remarks till I have in- 
it to get signatures at the price of ‘‘ five _serted the correspondence between him 
shillings,” 1 suppose, and that it was all | and Mr. Benner, which correspond- 
a base LIE of his own hatching. ‘This | ence I should have inserted before ; but 
was pretty well; but since that, he scarcely ever seeing the newspaper in 
seeing in the Register the names of| which it appeared, I never saw the cor- 
gentlemen, to each of whom I was/respondence till of late, when a friend 
about to send a bag of ears of my corn | had the goodness to point it out to me ; 
anda pamphlet with each ear, contain- | otherwise, in justice to Mr. O'ConNngELL, 
ing instructions for the planting andj] should have inserted it before. 

rearing, to be by them distributed about 
amongst industrious labourers in the ey 
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MR. O'CONNELL AND MR, HUNT. | having lately pressed me to declare my 
was . sentiments in your paper respecting Mr. 
(To the Editor of The Times.) Hunt's aaenienst at he liberty of 
Sir,—I read in The Times of the | addressing you,and to declare, most une- 
15th of April last, a report of the fol-| quivocally, that I did not state to Mr. 
lowing expressions attributed to Mr. | Hunt, or any other person, that Mr. 
Hunt, in speeches which he had made | O’Connell trafficked with, or made any 
in a debate in Parliament replying to| proposal or communication through 
Mr. O'Connell, viz. :—“‘ What had) me, or through any other person, to the 
he done ? He had merely insinuated | Marquis of Anglesey, orany other Mem- 
(as to what the hon. and learned ber of the Government, or to any other 
Member had done when, alluding to. person whatever, for a seat on the Bench, 
the hon. and learned Member for Wey- or for any judicial or legal appointment 
mouth, be had spoken of trafficking for or other advantage for himself. And 
seats in that House), he had only ine [ declare further, that Lam convinced 
sinuated what he thought of the con- | nothing of that tendency ever occurred. 
duct of the hon. and learned Gentle- After this declaration, I am sure it is 
man. But he would now teil the hon. | unnecessary for me to contradict Mr. 
and learned Gentleman, in the face of Hfunt’s assertion that I was (as he 
the public, and in the face of that | phrases it) a go-between in a negotia- 
House, that previous to the last recess, | tion which never existed, or to notice 
he did traffic with the Marquis of | any opinions he hazards on the subject, 
Anglesey for the seat on the bench which | a3 { have to deal with facts only. When 
Mr, Doherty now held, and Mr. Beu-\{ had come to the determination of 
nett was the go-between between them. | taking this course, certain considera- 
“As to what had been said by the/ tions induced me to delay this letter till 
hon. and learned Member for Water-| after the election of Preston. 
ford, he (Mr. Hunt) again asserted that Lam, Sir, 
the hon. and learned Member did traffic Your obedient servant, 
for a place. It was not confined to R. N. Bennett. 
one proposition, but proposition after| 9 Dowsing-strecd, ley b. 
proposition had been made on the sub- ; ° 
ject. He, it is true, did not see the ———— Sa 
erase of Anglesey, but he had seen To the Editor of The Times. 
Mr. Bennett, and that, too, in the pre-|  Sin,—lI have this day seen, for the 
sence of two hon. Members of that | first time, a letter published in a pro- 
House, to whom he stated the whole} vincial paper, copied from The Times 
transaction. The hon. Member for|of the 6th of May, bearing the signa- 
Waterford had called on the hon. Mem-| ture, “R. N. Bennerr, 22, Downing- 
ber for Weymouth to have an investi-| street,” purporting to be a contradiction 
gation of his conduct. Now he called | to a statement made by ine in the House 
on the hou. Member for Waterford to! of Commons, relative to Mr. O'Connell 
have an inquiry into this transaction; | having been in treaty with the Marquis 
and if he did, when the proper tie of Anglesey for the Chief-Justiceship of 
eame, he (Mr. Hunt) would call on the ‘the Common Pleas in Ireland, which 
two Members who were present when, was vacant previous to Mr. J. Doherty 
Mr. Bennett stated the circumstance, being appointed to that situation, | 
to state what they knew of the matter.” immediately sent to 22, Downing-street, 
On reading these speeches, l was very to know if Mr. Bennett lodged there. 
much (disposed to leave the matter The answer was, that Mr, Bennett did 
without public observation, contenting not, and never had lodged there. Now, 
myself with the contradiction I gave it Sir, as 1 have no idea that any person 
to several gentlemen who had men- bearing the character of a gentleman 
tioned the circumstance to me; but woulil give a false address when making 
some friends, whose opinions I respect, @ public statement in a newspaper, I 
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am induced to believe that this letter is 
a fabrication altogether. 

At all events, Sir, it is no contradic- 
tion to the statement made by me in 
the House of Commons, which state- 
ment was, that a gentleman, by the 
name of Bennett, had, in the presence 
of two Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and, in my hearing, declared that 


there was a negotiation going on be-| 


tween the Marquis of Anglesey and Mr. 
O’Connell, as to the latter being made 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Jreland, and that he (Mr. Bennett) was 
the person who conducted the negotia- 
tion. All that Mr. Bennett, in this 
letter, says, is, “‘ that he never told me, 
“ or any other person, that Mr. O'Connell 


“trafficked for a place, &c.”"—a mere | 
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‘have had time to read over deliberately 
every statementthat [ made in my place 
in the last Parliament, as published in 
‘the Mirror of Varliament, and, not- 
withstanding all the anonymous calum- 
nies that have been published against 
me, I deliberately now declare, that 
there was not one statement made by 
me within the walls of Parliament that 
Lam not prepared and anxious to prove, 
by the indisputable testimony of numer- 
ous respectable witnesses, at the bar of 
the House of Commons in the next 
Parliament. 
l am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


H. Hounr. 


36, Stamford-street, May 18. 


quibble on the word trafjtc. However, | 


Sir, I fearlessly assert, that a Mr. Ben- 


this in my hearing, and a great deal 
more relative to other proposals, as to 
other situations which the learned Mem- 
ber for Waterford would have accepted, 
if the Government would have given 
him them; namely, such as the Seals 
of Ireland, which, by-the-by, a short 
act was to have passed, to enable 


him, a Catholic, to have held them. This | 


was more than hinted at. Again, when 
Mr. Bennett had written home to Ire- 


land to Mr. O'Connell's family, at the! 


learned Member's instigation, and when 
S 


the answer came back from his son, ' 


| 7 ps ; 
bs ; : To the Editor of the Times. 
nett, the friend of Mr. O'Connell, stated | f 


| Str,—TI read a letter from Mr. Hone 


late in the evening of the 19th instant, 
published in your paper of that day, 
‘which appears intended as a reply to 
mine of the 5th instant, contradicting 
his statement with respect to Mr. O’Con- 
'nell’s trafficking for a seat on the bench. 
In this letter, he says he sent a gentle- 
man to inquire for me at Downing- 
street, the residence of Mr. Dawson, 
from which my letter was dated, and 
where my letters have been usually ad- 
‘dressed and dated for a considerable 
time. 


Mr. Maurice O'Connell, to say, “ That| After reading this letter, I inquired at 
“his father could not accept any place | Downing-street, whetherany gentleman 
in Ireland without running the risk of | had called from Mr. Hunt, and was in- 
“ being pulled to pieces by the people,” | formed that a gentleman had called, 
I very much misunderstood Mr. Ben-|and on inquiring for me had received 
nett if there was not a hint thrown out | my address. 

that this difficulty might be got over by} On this point, it is remarkable that it 
an appointment to a seat on the bench | was at my friend’s residence in that very 
at Bengal. And all this in the presence house I had the fortune to meet by 
of the two Members of Parliament, two! accident this Mr. Hunt, the occurrenees 


- . - . 
as honourable men as ever sat there, and, | of which meeting he so strangely mis- 


moreover, who will also sit in the next | represented. : 
Parliament. And, to set the question at} Naturally supposing that Mr. Hunt’s 
rest, I pledge myself to prove, by the | object in sending to inquire for me was 
testimony of these gentlemen, the cor-| to make a personal communication mm 
rectness of my statement, if Mr. O’Con- | consequence of my direct contradiction 
nell will give me an opportunity to do lof his assertions, 1 called yesterday 
so, at the bar of the House. ‘morning on a friend, and after making 
Give me leave, Sir, to add, that I Some arrangements which the inquiry of 
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Mr. Hunt appeared to render necessary, 
my friend (of course authorized by me 
to act on my part as he thought neces- 
sary) wailedon Mr. Hunt and presented 
my card, and told him that, as my friend, 


he demanded whether, when Mr. Hunt | 


sent to Downing-street, or then, he had 
any communication to make to me, and 
if so, he was ready to receive it. Mr. 
Hunt's answer was, *“ None whatever.” 
Now, Sir, without intruding on the 
public further than I feel myself com- 
pelled, with contradictions or explana- 
tions of this rambling letter, I shall con- 
tent myself with declaring, in the most 
unqualified terms, that every statement 
made by Mr. Hunt in Parliament, and in 
this letter, with regard to my share in 
the conversation to which he refers, 
relative to any negotiation between Mr. 
O'Connell and Government, for any ap- 
pointment whatsoever, IS UTTERLY 
DESTITUTE OF TRUTH. 


I cannot avoid observing how little 


credit is due to the accuracy of the) 


recollection of a casual conversation by 
a gentleman who appears incapable of 
stating with fidelity the contents of a 
printed document before him, while 
he writes, and which he professes to 
quote. 

He alleges that ‘ALL Mr. Bennett 
in this letter says is, that he never told 
me or any other person that Mr. 
O'Connell trafficked for a place, &c.—a 
mere quibble on the word traffic.” 

Whereas my statement was, ‘‘ That 
I did not state to Mr. Hunt, or any 
other person, that Mr. O'Connell traf- 


ficed with, or made any proposal or | 


eommunication through me or any 


other person to the Marquis of Angle- | 


sey, or any other member of the 
Government, or to any other person, 
for a seat on the bench, or for any 
judicial or legal appointment, or other 
advantage, for himself. 

I confess I feel I have been most 
unnecessarily involved in this affair ; 
and I pledge myself, that if Mr. Hunt 
brings on his threatened inquiry, I 
possess the means of my own justifica- 
tion. Mr. Hunt refers to the testimony 
of two gentlemen (whom he most 
justly eulogizes) to support his state- 
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ment; I seek no other evidence to sus- 
fain my contradiction of it. 
[I am, Sir, respectfully, 
| Your obedient, &c. 
8, Surrey Street. 
| R. N. Bennett. 


Tu the Editor of The Times. 
Sir,—As Mr. R. N. Bennett has now 
a habitation as well as a name, he is 
entitled to a reply to his letter, which 
appeared in The Times of yesterday. 
I take leave shortly to call the public 








‘attention to the real state of this affair. 
/Mr. O'Connell, in his place in Parlia- 
| ment, had the impudence to state “ that 
I had sold myself to the Tories,”—a 
| most yross and wanton falsehood. In 
reply to which, I said that he, of all 
'men, should be the last man to make 
such an attack upon another,—he, who 
had been in treaty with the Marquis of 
'Anglesey for the Chief-Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas in Ireland. I added, 
that I had my information from @ 
gentleman of the name of Bennett, 
who was the negotiator between the 
Government and the Member for 
Waterford. Mr. Bennett professes to 
contradict this statement, as follows :— 
He says, “I did not say to Mr. Hunt, or 
“ any other person, that Mr. O'Connell 
‘ trafficked with, or made any proposal 
‘or communication through me, or 
‘* any person, to the Marquis of Angle- 
“ sey, or any other Member of the Go- 
vernment, or to any other person, for 
€ a seat on the Bench, or for any judicial 
“or legal appointment, or other ad- 
vantage for himself.” 

| Now, Sir, you will perceive that this 
may be all true, without in the least af- 
| fecting the substance of my statement : 
what does it matter whether the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey made the offer to Mr, 
O'Connell, which the latter was disposed 
to accept, or whether Mr. O'Connell 
/made the application to the Marquis, 
which the latter was disposed to ac- 
cede to? 

I believe I called this statement a 
mere quibble in my former letter ; but, 
to give it the greatest latitude, it is mere 
special pleading. 

Mr. Bennett says, “ I pledge myself 
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“ that if Mr. Hunt brings on his threat- | qualities : fool, to tell such a lie; and, 
“ ened inquiry, I possess the means of! as to the second quality, see the second 
* my own justification.” letter of Mr. Bennerr. When he sent 

Now, Sir, | am willing to admit that! to inquireto see if Mr. Benner lodged 
Mr. Bennett's share in the transaction! at 22, Downing-street, where he well 
requires no justification whatever. [| knew that he did not lodge, it was to 
believe that Mr. Bennett thought he | sound, tosee whatstuff Mr. Benner was 
was performing a very praiseworthy | made of: but when Mr. Beynert’s 
act; that he was at least killing two|* friend” comes to ask whether the 
birds with one stone; Ist. That he was | Liar has any communication to make to 
getting his friend, the Liberator, a snug | Mr. Benner, “ None whatever ” is the 
and profitable place; 2d. That he was! answer! Why, then, did he want to 
taking thereby the best means of tran- find out Mr. Bennerr! The moment 
quillising Ireland. 1 will not add that | the LIAR finds, or gets an excuse for 





he might not have had a third object in 
view. 

Mr. Bennett concludes by saying: 
““ Mr. Hunt refers to the testimony of 
** two gentlemen (whom he most justly 
* eulogises) to support his statement. 








saying that Mr. Bennerr is not to be 
found, out comes his letter to insinuate 
that he is skulking. Pop comes Ben- 
|Netr with his “card ;"’ back goes the 
| LIAR into his hole, and has no commu- 
‘nication ‘* whatever” to make to Mr. 


“* my contradiction of it.” 

Good—let it be so. I will not only | 
give Mr. O'Connell an opportunity of 
clearing himself from the charge I have | LITERARY HACKS. 
made against him, but I will also give | 
him an opportunity of sustaining his| Tue Ministers are, it seems, about to 
charge against me—that of having sold | take away the money given yearly to 
myself to the Tories; and if I do not|ja set of fellows called the “ Royal 
prove the latter charge to be totally de- | Assuciates ;” that is to say, a parcel of 
void of the slightest semblance of truth, | writers; and a part of the press, parti- 
I will at once accept the Chiltern | cularly the Bloody Old Times, who was 
Hundreds, and never show my face|the main operator in the plot hatched 
again in public, either in or out of Par- |to take my blood, if possible, in the 


*“T seek no other evidence to sustain | Bennett! 





liament. 
Iam, Sir, 
Yours repectfully, 


H. Henr. 
36, Stamford: street, May 24. 


In my letter to the people of Preston, 
upon the subject of the LIAR’S petition, 
1 observed that, as great a FOOL they 
might have elected, for that they might 
have got a member from a madhouse. 
That, if real life would not have fur- 
nished them with a bully and coward 
so compete, Ben Jonson, in his cha- 
racter of Bobadil, or Shakspeare, in that 
of Pistol, might have come to their 
relief; but that, to find his equal as 
LIAR, neither real life nor fiction would 
have afforded them the ability to do. Mr. 


/months of December and January last ; 
‘this bloody paper, and a parcel of 
| would-be hacks, who write the Tom Tit, 
/or some such thing, are making a 
moustrous out-cry about the cruelty of 
taking the pay from these hacks. 
There will be another tribe to find fault 
|of cutting off some other source of ex- 
travagance ; another set to repine at 
cutting off the wasteful expenditure on 
account of Museums and Palaces: so 
that, what with one set and qnother set 
of these scribbling vermin, who live, or 
wish to live, upon the industry of the 
people, the Ministry will have a fine 


poverished people on one hand, and of 
these greedy scribblers on the other 





Bennert exhibits him in all the three | whole tribe, these literary vermin, 


hand. 
Of all the pensioners; of all the 


time of it between the cries of the im- 
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erected into a society by the generous! Disturber Armstrong,” it will be seen that 


George the Fourth ; 


swarm of the swarins of idlers, these | 
| Society,” alias the High Church Borough- 


literary vermin are the first to lop off. 
Other pensioners have, to be sure, no 
elaim at all to their pensions; they 


have done nothing of good to the peo- | 


ple; but the far greater part of these 


have done harm, and some of thein 
| or +4 7 q ro . 
} and nota man | =4> King- street, Snow-hill, 


great harm tothe people 


of them has ever done, or attempted to! 
| 
} 


do, any good to the people. However, 


of all the whole | the people and the King are alike assailed by 


insolent priests, prompted thereto, no doubt,, 
hy the funds of this British ‘* Reformation 


;mongering Assuciation. Commending these 
| gentry to your special attention, 
J am, Sir, 
Your subscriber, 
And obliged, obedient servant, 
Joun CLEAVE, 


June 8, 1431. 
It is rather curious that this Reverend 


I must put off this subject until next| M‘Neile is an lrishman, and belongs to 
week - in the meanw hile, I thank the! that set called the British Reformation 


friend that has had the goodness to 
send me the paper containing this 
Matter. 





INSULT TO THE KING. 


I rake the following from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of this day (9th of 
June), and when I have inserted it, I 
will make a remark or two upon it. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Sirk,—May I beg permission to place before 
your readers an extract from a sermon preach- 
ed on behalf of ‘* The British Reformation 
Society,” by the Rev. H. M*Neile, at St. 
Clement Danes, Strand, May Slst, 183!—re- 
ported in The Pulpit, No. 446—a copy of 
which I beg to enclose for your perusal— 

** The licentiousness of a nation stupifies all 
that is valuable, and all that is right, and all 
that is generous, and ali that is kind and 
tender, The condition of this country, in this 
respect, is very fearful; and here, under the 
righteous canopy of the explanation that f 
have already made, I must not hold my tongue 
against one of the most awful—one of the most 
fearful affronts that was ever put, in the his- 
tory of man, upon the morals of a Christian 
nation. My dear brethren, may | not say— 
must 1 not, can 1 answer for myself before 
God if Ll say it notin connexion with sucha 
portion of Scripture as this? I hold, that we, 
as a righteous nation, ought to rise in indig- 
nation agaiwst it; [ hold that the Church in 
this nation should protest against it; I hold 
thatthe Bishops in the chureh, if they have a 


Seat in the House of Peers, ought to bring be- | 


fore the public—to briug iuto public notice the 
es into The Gazette—the putting into 
ovourable dignity ef station—what shall | 
say ?—children that are the fruit of fornica- 
tion—that are the fruit of ungodliness im the 
land!” 

If, Sir, the language in this extract be 
coupled with the cunduct of the * Reverend 


| Society; that is to say, a society es- 
! ; 


‘tablished for the profeesed purpose of 
jundermining the Roman Catholie re- 
‘ligion in Ireland, and in behalf of that 
society this sermon was preached at St. 
Clement Danes, at the time above- 
mentioned, ‘This society should be 
called a Society to promote iil- 
blood, tnsurrvetion, rebellion, and every 
thing bloody and destructive in Ireland ; 
and whoever gave money at this ser- 
/mon, as it is called, gave it in reality 
for these purposes. ‘This M‘Neile has 
been brought into Surrey by Mr, 
Hexey Daevummonp; and the Bakines 
have another frish parson, whom they 
have brought into Hampshire, where 
he acted a conspicuous part in the late 
trials under the Special Commission. 
But, as to this M'Nere and his ser- 
mon, and especially the part which has 
attracted Mr.Cirave’s attention, all that 
jone can say, is, that it is an impudent 
| fellow in a rage against the King, oe- 
‘cause the King is giving his support to 
‘a measure which will unquestionably, 
| not only bridle the saucy tongue of this 
| M‘Nerre, bat make him, in the end, do 
a thing which, as his countryman said, 
his very nature shudders but to think 
of; namely, goto work, An Itishman, 
| who had an excessive reluctance to this 
sort of exercise of his body, meeting a 
lady walking alone, said to her, “ Pray 
* Ma’am do give mea firleener; for, 
'* if you do not, I shall be compelled to 


|“ do that which fills my very soul with. 


|“ horror but to think of.” Supposing 
‘that the rascal meant to cut his throat 
(or hers), she hastened her hand into 


| her pocket, and gave him the shilling. 
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Having done this, she was at ease to|divorced from his wife or not, by an 


indulge her curiosity ; “ And now, ” said 
she, “tell me, good man, what you 
“should have done if I had not given 
“ you the shilling."” “ Why,” said the 
vagabond, smiling as he put the shil- 
ling into his pocket, ‘by Jases I should 
“‘ have been compelled to go to work!” 
Thus it is with M‘Nete, thus it is 
with the Liar; thus it is with the 
Royal Associates, and thus it is with 
all the swarms of vermin that are eat- 


Act of that Parliament, the then Kisnor 
of Lonpon, and now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said, according to the re- 
port of the debate in the House of Lords 
of the 7th November, 1820, “It was a 
“maxim of the Constitution of this 
‘ country, that the Aing could do no 
wrong ; and he had high authority 
for stating that the King could not 
commit folly, much less crime!” Let 
saucy M‘Neine pay attention to this, 
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ing out the vitals of this country. | before he calls upon the Bishops to rise 
“Labour is pain ;" and, says Swirr,/in rebellion against the present King ; 
‘“as my grand-mother told me, No-| before he denounces the conduct of that 
body likes pain.” M‘Netve sees, in a| King as the cause of the troubles of the 
Parliamentary Reform, the distant cause | land. 
of pain to him; the Liar sees the} ‘This is too much attention to bestow 
same; the Tory pensioners see the! on such a man, except that his conduct 
same ; and, therefore, they are all ene-| is a proof of the truth of Mr. CLeave’s 
mies of Reform. ‘The haunters of the | remark, that people and King are alike 
club-houses see the same, and dissi-| assailed by insolent priests ; and that it 
pated and thoughtless and stupid as| becomes us all to think, and that right 
they generally are, they are all mortal | speedily tco, of the effectual means of 
enemies of this King; but especially | curbing this insolence; in other words, 
the sinecure and pluralist parsons;|to be prepared for choosing men that 
they, above all the rest, abhor it from | will pass laws to compel sinecure priests 
the bottom of their hearts; just in the to work for their bread. 
same proportion that he is respected | 
and beloved by the industrious part of | 
his subjects. 

The last grecious King was the King | TO MR. COBBETT. 
for them. He whose regency and Sir, 
reign created idlers more than ever ex-| 1 save been a constant reader of your 
isted before, in a ten-fold degree; he, | Register during the last six years, and 
who created new orders, made Knights | acknowledge, with gratitude, the in- 
and Baronets numerous as the sands by | struction I have received from your writ- 
the sea, squandered millions upon) ings. If you think the following worthy 
Palaces, created a new set of idlers’ of insertion, you will oblige me by giv- 
called Royal Associates, left behind ing it a corner in your Register. [ am, 
him tons of snuff and snuff-boxes,| Sir, with every sentiment of respect 
shawls enough, if spread out, to cover | and gratitude, 
the land of a whole village, walking- Your humble Servant, 
sticks set in gold and orilliants by| James Hurry. 
scores, aud a wine-cooler made of solid | 7) 7eai Street, Bethnal Green, 
silver to hold seventy-two gallons, and | 8th June, 1e31. 
whose domestic conduct was such as to 
bring on his head the blessings of all | 
the clergy in his dominions! ‘That was| My Lorp,—In looking over some of 
the King for them; that was the King) the daily papers of the 27th of May, r 
for the parsons! ‘They never called in| find that your Lordship presided at @ 
question the propriety of his conduct! meeting at Exeter Hall, held for thepur- 
towards wife or daughter, or any-botly | pose of assisting the starving people of 
else. Nay, when the question was be-| Ireland. I find it reported that at that 
fore Parliament, whether he should be | meeting the Reverend Messrs. Beamish, 
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Armstrong, and Dalton, attributed a | in London. I know a hundred men 
great portion of the distress to the re-' from the town of Bandon, each of whom 
ligious belief of the people. I find, in| is as much attached to Protestantism as 
the speech of Mr. Beamish, the follow- | Mr. Armstrong himself, who are scarcely 
ing: “* He knew a large street in Cork, | able to keep life and soul together. I 
*“ equal to Sackville Street, in Dublin, invite Mr. Dalton to come and share his 
“‘ where three houses out of four were loaf with them. I will now draw your 
“‘ licensed public-houses, and such was! Lordship’s attention, and the attention 
* the case in the most retired country of the reverend trio to whom I alluded, 
“* places.” I am a native of Cork, and | to the existence of a school, called the 
am acquainted with every street that) Spitalfields’ Catholic School, at which 
could bear any comparison with Sack- | upwards of 200 children, male and fe- 
ville Street, and I will boldly affirm, male, are receiving a religious education, 
that any man who could make such an and are exclusively the children of 
assertion is capable of asserting that |distressed Irish parents. A school has 
black is white. Come, Mr. Beamish, | been lately built, through the liberality 
tell us the name of the street, for 1\of some English noblemen and gentle- 
affirm there is no such street in Cork ; | men, and the weekly subscriptions of a 
and Lam acquainted with most of the;number of poor men, whose wages 
towns in that county, and the number scarcely average twelve shillings per 
of public-houses in those towns would week: I said the school has been built, 
give a contradiction to your statement. | but it is not yet paid for; a large sum 
I am as much opposed to the use of is still due toan English gentleman, the 
ardent spirits as-either of the reverend architect, who built it. The school is 
trio, but L can never think that whiskey- | built, but there are no funds to erect 
drinking and the Catholic religion are seats and desks, or to supply the poor 
the causes of the distress of Ireland. I)}children with books, stationery, &c. 
knew several Roman Catholics who} This, my Lord, is a school thathas a 
emigrated from the county of Cork to natural claim on every man who draws 
the United States of America; and any revenue from Ireland, whether such 
though they could not, to my certain revenue be in the shape of rents or 
knowledge, eat flesh meat oncea month, tithes. Inasmuch as the parents are all 
in Ireland, they write to their friends, | Irish, and some of the most wretchedly 
and generally address them thus : ‘‘ Sell miserable that ever left that super- 
“‘ off what you have, strive and leave | miserable country; a view of the rags 
“* Ireland, and come here, where there| with which these creatures are covered 
“ are no tithes, no middlemen, very few | will prove the correctness of my de- 
taxes, and where every man who is| scription ; they are entirely unfit to ap- 
willing and able to labour, can eat! pear inthe streets on the Sabbath, unless 
bread and meat every day, and can, if to excite public sympathy. I address, 
“he is so inclined, drink whiskey and through the columns of the Register, 
“‘rum every day, they are so uncom-|this letter to your Lordship, because 
“ monly cheap.” ‘Those accounts, my | Mr. Cobbett has wielded his Herculean 
Lord, are a complete answer to the! pen with more effect, in bringing before 
statements of those reverend gentlemen. the British public the real causes of 
I am informed that Mr. Beamish is con-/ Irish distress, than all the other writers 
nected with one of those societies in existence, and because he is incessant 
whose professed object is to instruct in his endeavours to bring about a 
the ignorant Irish in the way of salva- friendly feeling between the people of 
tion. I would request that gentleman, both countries: such is the opinion of 
or either of them, to come to Spitalfields, all the intelligent men in my sphere to 
and I will point out to him several per- whom | have spoken. I conclude with 
sons from his own county, who have hoping that your Lordship, and the other 
been, for want of employment, forced to noblemen and gentlemen who are 
leave Ireland, and who are now starving friendly to education, will extend your 
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patronage to the Spitalfields’ Catholic | 
School. 
I am, my Lord, 
With great respect’ &c., &c., 
Your Lordship’s humble Servant, 
James Hurvey. 
7, Teal Street, Bethnal Green. 





Deptford, June 7, 1831. 
Mr. Cossert, 

Tuose who have been in the habit of 
calling us(the poor people) the “ swinish 
multitude,” take it for granted that our 
propensities to procreation are of pre- 
cisely the same sort as those of pigs, 
and that of course, allowing us to 
indulge in the gratification of those pro- 
pensities would be the means of over- 
stocking this our country with paupers ; 
which are creatures of a far more offen- 
sive description to the “ feelosofers "| 
than even swine are. 

You have shown us how we became 
a “ swinish muliitude,” how we became 
“‘ naupers,” in your Protestant Reforma- 
tion; and now you have beautifully 
shown us that the “data” of these 
feelosofers have been assumed in gross | 
ignorance ; and the “‘ beautiful system ” | 
which they have reared on these “ data” | 
to be as childish as any card-mansion | 
that Was ever reared by the three-year- | 
old brat of any tax-eater. 

I, Sir, return you, in common with | 
many thousands, my hearty thanks, and 
hope you will not deem me presump- | 
tuous in offering the following consider- | 
ation in proof of your opinions respecting 
‘surplus population.” If people had | 
the tendency to increase, (as you have | 
somewhere showr) which this Ludlow 
would make us believe they have, we 
must have been cannibals many centu- 
ries ago.—But let the feelosofers turn 
their eyes to Spain, let them pass up the 
Mediterranean to Venice, let them look 
at old Rome, let them contemplate the 
Italian States, let them then glanceacross 
the sea into Asia; and then, after the 
survey be made, let them be asked if 
they cannot find “data” for other} 
‘*beautiful’’ theories than that which | 











| 


would preserve the drones and expatriate | 
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the bees; let them be asked whether 
the East Indies, Russia, New South 
Wales, and every place they can mention 
where population has increased, can ex- 
hibit a number of inhabitants equal to 
the falling off in the population of the 
places I have before enumerated. And 
if the nasty fellows should, either from 
ignorance, stupidity, or obstinacy, reply 
in the affirmative, the sooner they have 
their heads knocked against the cow- 
crib posts the better. 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader 
and hearty admirer, 
A LABOURER. 





IRELAND. 


I nave no time to remark on the fol- 
lowing account of the famine in Ire- 
land ; it is sufficient to harrow up the 
soul. 


DISTRESS AND FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


(From the Western Committee.) 


AT a season when the ravages of famine 
and disease are invading the habitations of 
our fellow-countrymen in Ireland, and inflict- 
ing a degree of misery and distress which it 
is appalling to contemplate, nu apology can 
be necessary for this new appeal to the bene- 
ficence and Christian principle of the British 
public. The accounts which are daily arriv- 
ing from the Sister Island present a picture of 


aggravated suffering which loudly calls upon 


us to stand forward in behalf of the starving 
population ; aud by a fresh effort of humanity 
endeavour to arrest the progress of famine, 
with its certain concomitauts of fever, pesti- 
lence, and death. 

It is not the object of this Address to sti- 
mulate the ready generosity of the benevolent, 
or to arouse the slumbers of apathy, by any 
attempt to operate on the feelings without 
convincing the judgment. The design is 
simply to give publicity to facts, the un- 
adorned statement of which must produce a 
deeper and more powerful impression on 
every Christian heart than the most eloquent 
appeal, when unsustained by a body of evi- 
dence so painful and yet so conclusive. 

To exhibit the existence of a wide-spread 
and calamitous destitution in several districts 
of Ireland, and at the same time to establish 
the necessity of prompt and immediate mea- 
sures of relief, it is only needful to appeal to 
a few out of the many testimonies which 
might easily be produced. The following ex- 
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tract will prove that the most extraordinary | out of the treasury of those comforts and su- 
and frightful distress, from the failure uf the | perfluities with which he has been entrusted 
potato crop, exists at this moment all along | by Him who is the Author of all good, and 
the coast of Cunnamara and Mayo, and the is- | the Fountain of all mercy. But it is not 
lands opposite to those coasts in Enuis, and | only right to demonstrate the existeuce of 


so on to the county of Donegal. 

A Letter from an impartial and competent 
witness, the Rev. William Baker Stoney, 
Rector of Newport, county of Mayo, states :— 

** Sin,—When the Lord, in his wisdom, sees 
fit to send a scourge on aland, for the iniquity 
of the people that dwell in it, it becomes those 
who fear his holy name to endeavour to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of the desolate poor. No 
tongue can tell, no pen can describe, the 
state of wretchedness into which thousands 
are plunged along the sea-coast of this coun- 
ty, by the almost total destruction of the po- 
tatoe crop during the severe winds of last har- 
vest; particularly the aged, the infirm, and 
multitudes of little children, are reduced to 
the utmust extremity. No work, no earning 
is to be had; no provisions sold, except at a 
= far beyond the poor man’s reach. He 

as parted with all, and his family is starving 
round him. I have seen all this with my own 
eyes; and unless speedy relief be afforded, 1 
expect to see the work of death commence in 
a@ manner that will render all attempts to 
check it almost hopeless : disease will accom- 
pany the famine, of which there are already 
fearful indications. As the Minister of a pa- 
rish situated along an extensive line of sea- 
coast, I am daily witnessing enough to harrow 
up the soul of every one having a apark of hu- 
manity.” 

Extract from the statement of the Committee 
in Dublin :— 

**The Committee, collecting from their 


letters that there are about 15,000 in a state of | 


more or less distress or famine in the two 
parisbes and the island of Achill, (which dis- 
trict forms but a very small portion indeed of 
the Western coast), have no doubt that tens 
of thousands of their countrymen are in a 
state of awful suffering along the whole ex- 
tent of coast, inclusive of Donegal and 
Galway. 

“The Committee suggest, that a solemn 
obligation devolves upon those who have the 
means to come forward with aid in a cause of 
such emergency. They are sure that the 
Christian, constrained by the love of Christ, 
will feel it to be a privilege to ‘do good uuto 
all men ;’ and our Lord’s parable of the good 
Samaritan shows that every ove who partakes 
of our common pature is ‘our neighbour,’ 
whom we are to love, and whose wants, when 
in distress, we are to relieve.” 

Such, then, is a specimen of the many tes- 
timonies which are every day accumulating on 
the subject of the distress in Ireland. And 
cold indeed must be the heart whith is not 
moved at the recital of this melancholy tale of 
woe, and unenviable are the feelings of the 
man who is not ready to spring forward for 
the purpose of communicating to the wretched 
sufferers some little alleviation of their misery, 


| 





distress ; it is likewise proper to satisfy the 
public that the contributions of their bounty 
will be husbanded with that prudence and 
discretion which are at all times the insepa- 
rable handmaids of an enlightened and dis- 
criminating charity. 

The Gentlemen who have undertaken to 
act as a Committee for the Western part of 
the metropolis pledge themselves to employ 
every means in their power for the wise and 
judicious exercise of their sacred trust. They 
rejoice in the thought that they are not about 
to explore a new and untried path, but that 
various channels are already opened, by means 
of which they are warranted to believe that 
the stream of public benevolence may be so 
directed as to alleviate the urgent wants of a 
famished population. 

Compared with the extent and aggravated 
nature of the distress, the money hitherto col- 
lected has been by no means adequate. A sum 
of about 9,000/. has been contributed to the 
funds collected by the Committee in the 
Eastern part of the metropolis, and a further 
sum of upwards of 2,200/. has been raised 
through the instrumentality of the Record 
newspaper. The Inspector General of the 
Coast Guard (Mr. Dombrain), has been the 
chief means of organizing an etticient, intelli- 
gent, and gratuitous agency for the disposal of 
the latter sum, and he has done it witha 
degree of judgment which could not be exer- 
cised by those living at a distance. 

The following are extracted from the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Dombrain and others ; 
several are very recent:— | 

**1 have sent off orders instantly, to give 
useful employment where I know it will afford 
the greatest relief, by opening small lines of 
roads into the bogs, &c., to enable the people 
to get their firing at all times, and also to 
bring their cattle away without driving them 
through the mountains. A faithful account of 
the expenditure shall be kept and transmitted 
to you. You may rely that the money shall 
be so appropriated as to give bona-fide relief. 
I have ordered 100 tons more potatoes, in ex- 
pectation of receiving additional funds.”’ 

Dusutn, May 16.—** I hasten to furward to 
you the accompanying letter, and the return 
enclosed, which shows the state of the poor in 
the parish of Templecrone, in the County 
Donegal; namely, 2,003 souls totally desti- 
tute, and 2,929 with not more than one-third 
of the fuod required to last them till harvest. 
1 shall also procure returns from the other 
very distressed parishes. The extract of a 
letter from Lieut. Penfold, which I likewise 
send, states, that the pour are still more dis- 
tressed in the adjoining parish of Tullagho- 
higly. The actual want im that part of the 
country far, very far, exceeds whatit amounted 
to iu 1822. I mention this in the hope of in- 
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ducing those who have net yet subscribed, to 
come forward in this work of charity without 
delay. 

The vext extract is from a letter of Sir 


James Stewart, Bart., of Fort, Stewart, ad- | 


dressed to Mr. Dombraiu :— 

“The Grand Jury were all so impressed 
with the general want of money, and to such 
an extent, that they made vo presentments 
fur any roads, except on mail-coach lines. 
Jo our barony we did not lay on a shilling ; 
the collector of the cess told us that it never 
could be collected without selling the beds 
and blankets of the people; so we thought it 
better to travel over rough roads than do that. 
I mention this to you, as it may perbaps be 
useful to you in the layiug out of your money. 
I feel much obliged at this other instance of 
your kindness in offering to attend to any of 
my suggestions relative to the application of 
the funds ; but from your statement of what 
you have done, it is clear that you are a more 
competent judge of its proper disposal than | 
am.” 

From the Rev. Mr. Stoney :— 

**] grieve to say that the distress is in- 
creasing to an awful extent here. May the 
Lord put it into the hearts of his people to 
send retief, 

** | this day myself visited and searched one 
hundred houses, iu a range of three or four 
miles rownd this. | found seventy-two of them 
without provisions, or seed to put in the 
ground ; they have been obliged to eat the 
miserable foud, seed-potatoes. Several hun- 


dreds must die very soon unless speedy aud | 


effectual relief is given. 

* My eyes never saw such misery; nothing 
to eat—nothing to sow fur next year! I se- 
lected twenty-five of the most necessitous, 


and made each a loan of 1. fur seed potatoes, | 


taking care to get good security for the re- 


payments by small monthly instalments, be- | 


giuving next harvest. I hope, if the Lord 
will, to visit, myself, every poor man’s house 


im this parish in the course of next fortnight. | 


One pound to a poor man having a sowing to 
make is better than two at another time. 


This parish comprises a circle of more than | 


thirty miles, tbickly iubabited, and the dis- 
tress is dreadful to behold in many parts of it ; 
indeed, | may sayinall. The poor tradesman 
has nothiug to earn any-thing by, aud the 
ywor tiller of the ground can make no sowing. 
I trust, however, the Lord's mercy, in dis- 
posing the hearts of his servants to send this 
most seasonable supply, will save many fami- 
lies {rom starvation and future want.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hargrove, of Westport, states, 
in aletter to a correspondent, as a proof of 


the melancholy reality of the distress in his | 0! 
| districts in Ireland. I am glad to see your 


beighbourhood, that when, as auexperiment. 
he offered tive stone of potatues to the poor on 
the following terms: viz., the half of them 
gratuitously, and the remaining half at one 
penny a stone, such was the destitution of the 
people, that, while they eagerly took what was 
offered gratuitously, they were obliged to re- 
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| sist the temptation of obtaining the remainder 
| at so trifling a cost, and actually went away 
| without taking what was offered at so low a 
| price. 

From the Rey. Mr. Ellis, received through 
the Duchess of Beaufort : 

‘*] write to lay before you the dreadful dis- 
tress at present existiog in Cunnamara. I beg 
your advice and assistance in eudeaveuring to 
relieve it. Famine aud fever are stalking 
hand in hand through this miserable region, 
and if some meaus of relief are vot imme- 
diately found, thousands upon thousands must 
perish, 

‘** Asa last resource, some are now bleeding 
| their starving cows, boiling their bluod, and 
eating it. 

“I see nothing before us all the summer 
but famine and pestilence. Auy-thing that 
' can be done for us ought to be done quickly, 
_ Another mouth’s distress may insure the death 
| of thousands.” 
| Mr. Dombrain, ina communication dated 
| Ballynass, May 25, writes :— 
| **Asit would be impossible for me to pour- 
| tray any-thing like the distress, the awful and 
| appalling visitation of the Almighty, in these 
parts, so shall I not attempt it—it 1s beart- 
rending. ‘The people are dying ; having lived 
| for some time on the common sea- weed, they 

have been suddenly affl.cted with swellings 
all over their bodies ; it has the appearance of 
| dropsy, but attacks all parts ; they are sinking 
under it. Tam still pouring in the food, I 





| have ordered nine cargoes of potatoes.’ 
‘The same indelatigable Correspondent writes 
from Guidore, ou the 26th of May, 1831 :— 
**The iustances of individual suffering 
| would scarcely be believed ; my feelings have 
| been so harrowed up, I scarcely know which 
way to turn; aud it is my firm belief, and in- 
deed decided conviction, that but for the relief 
| sent bere through the medium of the Record, 
| the whole of this country would have been de- 
_ populated. | have this moment heard of oue 
woman having been found dead with the child 
/at her breast, who was actually drawing 
blood!” 
It remains only to adduce extracts from two 
‘of the most recent letters from Ireland. The 
| first is taken from a letter addressed to Lord 
Lorton by the Archbishop of Tuam, and the 
second was forwarded by his Grace as having 
been lately received from the Rev.’ Mr. Tho- 
mas, of Clifton :— 


Tuam, May 27, 1331. 
** Mv pear Lorp,—! find, by au advertise- 
meat in The Standard vewspaper, your Lord- 
ship was expected to take the Chair at a Meet- 


| ing in Exeter Hall yesterday, for the purpose 


of opening a subscription for the distressed 


Lordship at the head of this work of mercy. 
Certainly very awful distress is atthis moment 


| Visiting thousands in this divcese, on the coasts 


of Galway and Mayo, and im some places ex- 
tending to the interior. This distress is daily 
increasing, the resources rapidly failing, and 
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consequently the numbers in want greatly | 
multiplying ; and we much auticipate this | 
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( Abridged from the Freeman's Journal.) 
Ov Saturday, a deputation from the Mayo 


state of things at least tillthe Ist of August. | | Central (Relief) Committee, consisting of the 


fear lives must be lost distinctly fur the want 


of food; and many, very many, afterwards | 


rom disease occasioned by bad and scanty 
food,” 
Glebe, Clifden, May 23, 1831. 

** Many owe their lives, under God, to a 
small donation of 151. 1 received from Lord 
Darnley and his friends, through Mr. Thomas 
Parnell, of 22, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 
I relieved in various ways, of which I sent a 
detailed account to Mr. Parnell, several hun- 
dreds from the 13th to the 20th of this month, 
when I commenced following up nearly the 
same plan with the 30/. 1 received from your 
Grace. l assure you I make no highly-coloured 
assertion, when I say, but for those two sums 
several human beings would be dead this day 
from actual want. 1am in some cases obliged 
to bring into my house people weak from 
bunger, to have meal boiled for them, and 
then send them out. By Saturday your 
Grace’s 30/. will be nearly, if not altogether, 
exhausted. As it is, | am obliged every 
moruing to dismiss without employment fully 
as many as I can take ip, and taking in to- 
morrow those I reject to-day; but actual 
deaths from want shall not occur whilst any- 
thing remains,” 

Such, then, are the grounds upon which an 
appeal is confidently made to the British 
public. To adopt the language of the Rev. 
Mr. Stoney, ‘* Can the Christian see or hear 
these things, and look on  unconcersed ? 
Will not the love ofa Saviour who has freely 
bestowed innumerable blessings on him, 
unworthy as he is of the least, constrain him 
to come forward to the relief of his poor 
fellow-sinners suffering the pangs of hunger, 
while God iv his mercy gives to him the 
comforts, perhaps the superfluities, of the 
world ?”’ It is not intended to distribute the 
funds that may be subscribed in such a 
manner as to lend encouragement to the in- 
cendiary or the insurgent. Itis not intended 
to confine the relief to any particular district, 
or to regulate the proportion of that relief ac- 
cording to the standard of local partialities. 
But when we hear of our fellow-countrymen 


perishing in the agonies of hunger—when we | 


see the prospects of the future crops placed in 
jeopardy, through the extremity of immediate 


distress; when we trace the progress of dis- | 


ease, and coutemplate in the distant prospect, 
** the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” it 
is surely time to arouse ourselves from 
slumber, and, going forth into the field which 
is spread before us, prove by the ardour of our 
zeal in this labour of love, that we are indeed 
the children of Him who delighteth in mercy, 
and commands us to ‘* distribute to the ne- 
cessities’’ of others according ‘* as we have 
opportunity.” That opportunity is now of- 
fered. Let it be manifest that we reverence 
the authority and trust the promises of Him 
who bas said, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


Right Rev. Dr. Machale, Rev. Sir Francis 
Lynch Blosse, Bart.; John Browne, Esq., 
|M.P.; G.V. Jackson, Esq. ; Rev. Mr. Stack, 
| Captain Stuart, Rev. Mr. Lyons, Mr. Strick- 
|land, and the Rev. Bernard Burke, C.R., 


| waited upon the Lord Lieutenant at the 


Castle, for the purpose of representing to 
his Excellency the melancholy state of the 
peasantry in that county. The Lord-Lieu- 
| tenant and Mr. Stanley received the deputation 
| with cordiality. Mr. John Browne, as repre- 
sentative for Mayo, explained the object of the 
| deputation, which was—to impress upon the 
Government the absolute necessity that existed 
|of their at once coming forward and exerting 
| themselves to arrest the terrific progress of 
famine and disease, which were now devas- 
tating whole districts in the south-west of this 
; country. 

His Excellency appeared much affected by 
Mr. Browne's statement, which the hon. 
| Member offered to substantiate by the sworn 
| testimony of the members of the deputation, 

but the noble Marquis expressed regret that 
the Irish Government had not at their disposal 
funds at all adequate to the pressing exigen- 
cies of the present disastrous period. His 
| Excellency, we understand, admitted that the 
distress was of such an urgent and appalling 
character as to justify the Minister in apply- 
ing fora grant to meet the emergency, but 
expressed an apprehension that the Parliament 
would refuse it. Lord Anglesey also stated 
that Mr. Killaly had been despatched intu the 
distressed districts for the purpose of forward- 
iug public works, and giving some relief 
through this medium to the poor, and that he 
would himself subscribe to the Relief Fund 
‘out of his private purse. It is but simple 
justice to his Exceliency to observe, that he 
has already subscribed largely towards re- 
lieving the starving population of Galway and 
Mayo. The noble Marquis also promised to 
grautasum, not exceeding 2,000/., equal to 
one-half of any subscription that may be 
' entered into in the city. 


“© 16, Upper Suckville-street, 

* Dublin, June 3. 
‘My pear Sirn—On Monday last the Cen- 
tral Committee, for the relief of the distress 
in Mayo, purchased meal with the 1,400J. 
'given for the purpose by the London Com- 
mittee, and distributed it among the distressed 
districts, in proportion to the number of poor in 
each. Finding that two-pence haifpenny worth 
of meal was all that fell tothe share of each per- 
son, and seeing no prospect of having further 
:funds placed at our disposal, the Committee 
resolved unanimously to make a last appeal to 
Government, and to send a deputation to the 
_Lord Lieutenant, consisting of the Marquis 
of Sligo, John Brown Esq. M. P., Right Rev. 
Dr. M‘Hale, Rev. Edward Stock, Rev. B- 
,Burke, and some other clergymen. These 
; gentlemen are now on their road to Dublin, 
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provided with returns made by intelligent and 
respectable persons in each parish, the accuracy 
of which has been ascertained on vath, and 
from these the statement which I now give 
you is taken :—It appears that great distress 
prevails in forty-two parishes, or districts, and 
that in these there are 148,011 persons now 
suffering under the agonies of hunger. The 
members of the deputation further offer them- 
selves for examination on vath before the 
Privy Council—for from their kowledge of the 
country, and intercourse with the poor, they 
are able to bear out the statements made in 
the parochial returns. I assure you I would 
not by any language exaggerate the state of 
distress to which we are now reduced. Thuse 
on the sea-coast are endeavouring to preserve 
existence on sea-weed and shell-fish found 
along the shores. A clergyman, on whose 
authority I state the fact, told me that, 
doubting the accuracy of the reports which 
were brought to him, he visited families at 
unexpected times, and thus became a witness 
of the melancholy meal where a mother, 
surrounded by her children, picked out the 
fish from the shells with a pin, apportioning 
the scanty morsels to each in its turn, but 
too slowly to satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. In other parts of the country the 
poor are living on nettles and weeds, from 
which experience has taught them to extract 
some nourishment, aud they pray for a few 
handsfull of oatmeal to boil up with those 
plants, to furnish a meal more substantial 
and nutritious. 1 can state that a miserable 
mother, with au infant in her arms, was 
found attempting to prulong the existence of 
her family by sharing with each child the 
nourishment which her breasts afforded. 
These facts shall be proved on oath before the 
Privy Council. And shall we then appeal io 
vain to the humanity of the wealthy to redeem 
these miserable victims of the grave froma 
painful and untimely death? A malignant 
fever has commenced its ravages ; two highly 
respectable Romau Catholic clergymen are 
already its victims—namely the Rev. Mr. 
Prendergast, of Clifton, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, Crossmolina. The latter gentleman 
] saw but three weeks ago, in the full possession 
of health aud benevolent exertions for therre- 
lief of his parishioners; yet his sun hath gone 
down while it was yet day, and he is cut off 
in early life by a fever caught from the dense 
masses who crowded around his door for their 
daily fuod. So constant were the demands on 
his charity, that it was necessary for his friends 
to remove him privately from his own home 
that he might breathe his last in peace. We 
have collected in the several distressed parishes 
the sum of 3,474/. 16s. 6d., to which must be 
added 4,600/., contributed by a benevolent 
lady (Mrs. Budworth), for the relief of her 
own tenantry, and above 800/. given by the 
Earl of Lucan for the same purpose ; making, 
in all, 46,2842. l6s. 6d., derived strictly 
from our lucal rescources, The Marquis 
of Sligo’s munificent contributions are 








included in the first sum of 3,484/. 16s, 6d. 
He has been a father to the poor, and given 
his money to the distressed without inquiring 
whose tenautry they were. But besides this, 
large sums have been distributed in food by 
benevolent persons, whose left hand scarcely 
knoweth whattheir right hand hath given. The 
amount | cannot estimate ; it is known only 
by Him who understandeth our thoughts. 
‘These resources, and your liberal remittances, 
are now entirely exhausted, and still there 
are sixty days of famine before the fresh po- 
tatoe crop, which promises to be most proli- 
fic, can be fit for use. The poor are perisb- 
ing, with the certain and speedy prospect of 
abundance before their eyes ; they are watch- 
ing the fields which God has blessed with 
more abundant fruitfulness than I ever yet 
witnessed. Shall they perish before the 
blossom they now gaze on with eager expec- 
tation is matured, and its-fruit ripens? If 
we can get only two-pence a head daily for 
our wretched people, none shall perish from 
famine. Pardon this hasty letter; fresh from 
the scenes of woe, | cannot control my 
feelings, which have hurried me through de- 
tails you may wish had been more extended. 
** Believe me to be, yours very truly 
** and sincerely, 
** Francis Lyncn Bosse, 
** Secretary of the Committee. 
“P.S.—Any communications may be made 
to me through the Relief Committee Meet- 
ing, 16, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin.” 





SEEDS 


For Sale at my Shop, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, London. 


LOCUST SEED.—Very fine and fresh, 
at Gs. a pound, received from America 
about two months ago. For instruc- 
tions relative to sowing of these seeds, 
for rearing the plants, for making 
plantations of them, for preparing 
the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivation, for the pruning, 
and for the application of the tim- 
ber ; for all these see my “ WOOD- 
LANDS ;” or Treatise on Timper 
Trees axp UnpERWoop. §8vo. 14s. 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED.—Any 
quantity under 101bs. 10d. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lbs. and under 


50lbs.94d. a pound; any quantity above 


50lbs. 9d. a pound ; above 100\bs. 83d. 
A parcel of seed may be sent to any 
part of the kingdom; I will find 
proper bags, will send it to any coach 
or van or wagon, and have it booked 
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at my expense; but the money must | 
be paid at my shop before the seed be 
sent away ; in consideration of which 
1 have made due allowance in the 
price. If the quantity be small, any 
friend can cail and get it for a friend 
in the country; if the quantity be, 
large, it may be sent by me. This 
seed was growed last year at Barn- 
Elm, on ridges six feet apart; two 
rows, a foot apart, on each ridge. 
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where all were so good and true. I| 
got my seed from Mr, Pym, of Rei- 
gate, who raised it from plants pro- 
ceeding from seed that I had given 
him, which seed I had raised at 
Worth in Sussex: and, all the wav 
through, the greatest care had beea 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character.— This seed, there- 
fore, | warrant as the very best of 
the kind. 


The plants were raised from seed | COBBETT'S CORN.—Having to quit 


given me by Mr. Perrercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 183. 
He gave it me as the finest sort 
that he had ever seen. I raised some 
plants (for use) in my garden every 
year; but, at Barn-Elm I raised a 
whole field of it, and had 320 bushels 
of seed upon 13 acres of land. | 
pledge my word, that there was not 
one single turnip in the whole field | 
(which bore seed) not of the true! 
kind. ‘There was but one of a sus- 
picions look ; and that one I pulled | 
up and threw away. So that Ll war- | 
rant this seed as being perfecily true, | 
and as having proceeded from plants | 
with small necks and greens, and | 
with that reddish tinge round the | 
collar which is the sure sign of the 
best sort. | 
MANGEL WURZEL SEED.— Any| 
quantity under 10lb., Tid. a pound ; 
any quantity above 10lb. and under 
50lb., 7d. a pound; any quantity 
above 50Ib., 64d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above 1l00lb., Gd. a pound. 
The selling at the same place as 
above; the payment in the same 
manner. This seed was also growed 
at Barn-Elm farm, the summer before 
the last. It is a seed which is just as 
good at ten years old as at one.— The 
plants were raised in seed-beds in 
18@S8; they were selected, and those | 
of the deepest red planted out in| 
a field of 13 acres, which was ad- 
mired by all who saw it, as a most 
even, true and beautiful field of the 
kind. ‘The crop was very large ; and 
out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock 
of seed was growed ; thoagh, indeed, 
there was little roum for selection, 
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my farm at Michaelmas, t could have 
no Corn there ; but, at Kensington, I 
have had the finest crop I ever saw, 
The ‘Tom ‘Tir has said, that it is “a 
complete failure,’ aud a great bleat- 
ing beast, that is now laughed at by 
all the world, has been bawling about 
Lancashire, that this corn is “ not fit 
** for a hog to eat, though I want the 
“poor people to live on it.” The 
answer to poor envious Tommy Tit is 
given by the beautiful crop that I 
have now on sale as seed. ‘The answer 
to the malignant bleating beast might 
be given in one very short word. The 
great use of this corn is to the labour- 
ers. On ten rods of ground Lhave, this 
very adverse year, growed eight bushels 
of shelled corn ; and that is sufficient 
to fata pig of seven or erght score. 
Suppose the like comes, on an ave- 
rage, from 20 rods, is not this a great 
blessing for a labouring man? It is 
in this light that | have always viewed 
this corn as of the greatest impor- 
tance. I have a room at Bolt Court, 
hung all over the walls with bunches 
of it. Those bunches would fat a 
good large hog; and I never look at 
it without most anxiously hoping to 
see the day, when the greater part of 
English labourers’ dwellings will be 
decorated in the same manner, The 
thing to do is to distribute a little 
seed amongst the labourers. In the 
Two-Penny Trash for April, I 
gave them instructions for the plant- 
ing and management and application 
of this corn. I should be glad to 
cause to be distributed, 200 ears of the 
corn amongst the labourers of each of 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Wi/ts, 
Hants, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Es- 
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sex, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, | LEVIN, H., Great St. Helen’s, and Great Pres- 


and Gloucester, as a mark of my 
wish to see them once more have 
bacon to eat instead of accursed pota- 
toes, and 500 ears amongst those of| 
the county of Kent, as a mark of. 
my particular regard for the labourers 
of that famous county, the first that 
was trodden by the feet of the saints, 
and that never was trodden under the 
hoof of a conqueror. I do not know 
very well how to accomplish this 
distribution. If any gentleman, 
whom I know, in each of the aforesaid 
counties, will undertake the distribu- 
tion, I will ee him the ears for the 
purpose, and a Twopenny Trash (con- 
taining the instructions) along with 
each ear of corn. I s&LL THE CORN 
aT MY SHOP IN Bo.t-covuRt, aT Is. 
A BUNCH OF FINE EARS, SIX IN 
nuMBER; and the Book, on the cul- 
tivation and uses of it, at 2s. 6d.; 
which is called a ‘Treatise on Con- 
setts Corn. 


a. Ci?” 
— —— 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, June 3, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 
SHURY, J., Charterhouse-street, Charter- 
house-square, printer. 
YEWENS, W., Copthall-court, and Clare- 
ment-place, Pentonville, mine-agent. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
PALLMER, C.N., Norbiton-house, Surrey, 
ship-owner. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
BENSON, J., Lancaster, lineu-draper. 
EMANUEL, M., Birmingham, jeweller. 
WEBSTER, C.,, jun., Manchester, carrier. 


BANKRUPTS. 

AUSTIN, T., Oxford, livery-stable-keeper. 

BENNET, C., Vauxhall-wk., Lambeth, smith, 

CHIVERS, J. and S,, Castle-street, Oxford- 
Street, tailors, 

COHEN, |., Hastings, Sussex, jeweller. 

COLES, A., Great Portland-street, Maryle- 
bone, coach-maker. 

FORD, W., Stourport, Cheshire, hat-manu- 
facturer. 

GREEN WAY, T., Walcot, Somersets., builder. 

GRIFFITHS, H., Newcastle Emlyn, Car- 
marthenshire, druggist. 

GUDGE, E., Bristol, woollen-draper 

HACKER, T., Great Guildford-st., Borough, 
hat-dyer. 

JONES, M., Old Compton-street, Soho, up- 
holsterer, 





cott-street, Goodman’s-fields, merchant, 
SKIDMORE, J., Nottingham, bobbin-maker. 
STODDART, G., Biunacle, Cumberland, 
timber-merchant. 
TAPLEY, W., Cateaton-st., warehouseman. 
WALKER, A., Dover, stationer. 


Tusspay, June 7, 1631, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
ALEXANDER, I., Chiswell-street, Finsbury- 
square, Stable-keeper. 
HOULISTON, G. O., Blandford Forum, Dor- 
setshire, grocer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

AMNER, T., Austin-friars, merchant. 

BARTRAM, T., Warwick, slater. 

DELCOUR, H., Pall-mall, auctioneer. 

EVELEIGH, T., Maidstone, Kent, grocer. 

FEARNSIDE, W.G., Haydoa-street, Haydon- 
square, agent. 

FELLOWES, T., Aldersgate-street, broker. 

FLOWER, B., High-street, Newington Butts, 
ironmonger. 

GRIFFITHS, T., Newcastle Emlyn, Car- 
marthenshire, tanner. 

HANDLEY, S., Sandon, Staffordshire, flint- 
grinder. 

HARRIS, J., Beeston, Nottinghamshire, lace- 
manufacturer. 

HUNT, T., Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, 
merchant. 

LEA, J., Braunston, Northamptonshire, coal- 
merchant. 

LEVERETT, W., Harwich, Essex, cabinet- 
maker. 

LIVERMORE, E. M., Old Broad-st., mercht. 

LOCKE, H. J., Islington, linen-draper. 

MAY, N., Albion-terrace, White Horse-lane, 
Mile-eud Old Town, surveyor. 

PATTERSON, J., Arbour-square, Commer- 
cial-road, victualler. 

ROBERTS, E., Pall-mall East, lodging-house 
keeper. 

RUSSELL, J., Ancoats, Lancashire, cotton 
thread- manufacturer. 

WOOD, W., Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, inn- 
keeper. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-LaneE, Corn-ExcuanGe, JuNE 6.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of 
English wheat, English and foreign barley, 
and foreign flour, with pulse and seeds from 
all quarters, have been but limited : of foreign 
wheat, and English malt and flour, moderately 
good: of English, Irish, and foreign oats, 
rather great. This day’s market was rather 
numerously attended, both by London ‘and 
country buyers., A few small parcels of very 
superior red avd white wheat, sold at an ad- 
vance of from ls. to 2s. per quarter; but the 
trade was, with wheat generally, barley, oats, 
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24,130 ; calves, 240; pigs, 230. 


‘664 Mar. Cosssr 


beans, peas, malt, and flour, very dull, at last 
Monday's prices. Oats, indeed, of interme- 
diate quality,—though we could not alter our 


last week’s quotations,—looked from 1s. to 2s. 


per quarter downwards. 


WOES n.0scoceteseonse cece GOk, GRR 
RYC\. ccoccccccccccccccccce JOS, 00 40s, 
Barley .....++ cocccccssees 275 to 30s, 
One... coccicddcdicces 308. to'4Ba, 
Peas, White .....ceccceee 385. to 40s. 
Builers .....ccccces dhSe to 42s, 
Grey .....e-eeeeeeee Sls. to Ms, 
Beans, Small .............. 40s. to 48s, 
Re eves caxccesesed, nee 
Oats, Potatoe ..,...+-+++e++ 275. to 33s, 
arr sondas aoe OD aet 
Feed eeseeeteetsese 08 23s. to 28s. 
Flour, per sack ........++.. 50s. to 55s, 


PROVISIONS. 


‘Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 435. to 45s. 

Pork, India, new.. 125s. 0d. to 127s. Od. 
‘Pork, Mess, new... 65s. Ou. to 67s, per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....—s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....—s. to —s. 

Cork ......—S. to —s. 
Limerick ..—s, to —s. 
Waterford —s. to —s. 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 84s. 
Gloucester, Double, , 60s. to 66s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..38s. to 48s. 
Edam .......46s. to 52s. 

—— Gouda..... . 44s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish.,......50s. to 60s, 


















































SMITHFIELD—June 6. 

This day’s supply of beasts and porkers was, 
for the time of year, moderately good; of 
sheep, lambs, and calves, rather great. The 
trade was, throughout, very dull, with veal at 
a depression of full 4d. per stone; with beef, 
mutton, lamb, and pork, at Friday's quota- 
tions. Beasts, 2,476; sheep avd lambs, 


MARK-LANE.—Friday June 10. 


The arrivals this week are moderate. The 
prices remain the same as on Monday with a 
dull market. 

THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cents, shut. 
Consols for Acct.—(Thursday) 83%. 








SET OF THE REGISTER. 


A complete set of this work, clean 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aod 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cossetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
l understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A LDuodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fid. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER;; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing aud 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing aod managing of Hot-beds aud Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. é 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 













CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


93, FLEET-STREET. 


WAIN AND CO., Tailors &c., beg to call 
K-} the attention of the public to their Large 
and Fashionable Stock of Summer Goods, 
which they are determined to render on such 
terms as shall ensure a continuance of favours 
already so numerously a‘forded. 


[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom | have long employed with great 





and half bound in Russia, is to be sold. 
The particulars may be learned at the | 
office of the Register, No 11, Bolt Court, | 
Fleet-street, 


satisfaction. Wa. Copsetr. 





Printed by Wilham Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, atll, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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SATURDAY, June 18, 1831. 








TO THE EDITORS 
OF THE 


PARIS JOURNALS. 


On the Liberal Whig Prosecution 
against Mr. Cobbett. 


GentLemen,—When I addressed you 
before upon this subject, the Attorney- 
General had given me notice to come 
and be tried on the 11th of May; but, 
on the 7th of that month, he com- 
manded me not to come and be tried at 
that time. He has now, on the 13th 
of June, ordered me to come and be 
tried on the 7th of July, or on some day 
soon after that, whenever he may 
choose. He may goon thus, from time 
to time, to the end of a year; and, 
after that, if he and the Judges @hoose, 
he may continue to do the samé every 
three months on an average, to the end 
of my life; and one Attorney-General 
that may succeed another may continue 
his work ; and thus, as long as this sort 
of law shall continue, every writer, 
printer, and publisher, can be held in 
this state of subjection, and of unceasing 
uncertainty and expense, during the 
whole of his natural life ; and this is 
what both our factions, Tories and 
Whigs, call “ Liberty of the Press; 
and well they may so call it; for it 
gives great liberty to themselves to put 
in peril the property, the personal 
liberty, and even the life of every man 
that shall dare to criticise their conduct, 
or to propose remedies for the abuses 
that may exist in the administration of 
the Government. By means like these, 
they intimidate men; they harrass them 
in their affairs; they make timid men 
shun them ; they injure them in their 
credit ; they, in many cases, destroy the 
peace and the health of their families ; 
and though I, by the blessing of God, 
and through my own iadustry and ab- 
stinence, am protected against them in 
this respect, this is not the case with 
many others whom they fasten their 
unrelenting fangs upon, and whom and 
whose families they totally destroy by 


these means, 


AUX EDITEURS 
DES 


JOURNAUX DE PARIS 


Sur le proces intenté @ Mr. Cobbett par 
les Whigs libérauz. 


MessiEvkrs,—Lorsque j’eus l’honneur 
de vous écrire sur ce méme sujet, le 
Procureur-Général m'avait sommé de 
comparaitre, Je 11 de Mai dernier ; 
mais le 7 du méme mois, il me fit signi- 
fier que ma cause ne serait pas appelée 
ce jour-la. Hier, 13 Juin, je fus 
sommé de nouveau pour le 7 Juillet 
prochain, ou jours suivants, ainsi qu'il 
le jugera convenable. De cette ma- 
niére il peut aller, de renvoi en renvoi, 
jusqu’a la fin de l'année, et ensuite si 
tel est son bon plaisir et celui des juges, 
il pourra continuer de renvoyer de trois 
mois en trois mois jusqu’a la fin de ma 
carriére. ‘Tous les Procureurs-Géné- 
raux qui se succéderont pourront 
en agir de méme, en sorte que tant 
que cette loi durera, tout écrivain, tout 
peintre, tout éditeur, peut étre tenu 
dans cet état affreux de sujétion, d’in- 
certitude et de frais, pendant tout le 
cours de sa vie naturelle; et voila ce 
que les deux factions, Tories et Whigs, 
appellent “ Liberté de la Presse.” Ce 
nom est convenable. IIs ont en effet, 
eux-inémes, la liberté de mettre conti- 
nuellement en danger les biens, la liberté 
personnelle et jusqu’a la vie de tout 
homme qui ose critiquer la conduite des 
ministres, ou proposer des remédes con- 
tre des abus qui peuvent se glisser dans 
Administration. Par de tels moyens, ils 
intimident, tourmentent et harassent les 
citoyens; ils tiennent les hommes ti- 
mides & une certaine distance, et por- 
tent le plus grand préjudice a leur crédit. 
Souvent méme ils détruisent le repos et 
la santé de leurs familles, et bien que, 
Dieu merci, je me trouve moi-méme, 
par mon travail et mon abstinence, a 
l'abri d’un parcil danger, il n’en est pas 
de méme de plusieurs autres qu’ils 
tiennent sous leurs griffes, et qu’ils 
détruisent de fond en comble, ainsi que 
leurs familles. 
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We read that, when a man is seized 
afid put into the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tions in Spain, his wife and children, 
and all his relations, go into mourning, 
just the same as if the man was dead ; 
that neither relation or friend ever again 
pronounces his name ; that there is no 
inquiry as to what he has done; no in- 
quiry as to the nature of the offence 
imputed to him; but the inquisition 
having its paw upon him, his destruc- 
tion is regarded as a matter of course, 
and relations and friends and the public 
think no more of inquiring into the 
cause of his destruction than they think 
of inguiring into the merits of the case 
when a man has been stricken dead by 
a clap of thunder. 

This is not exaetly the case here : the 
wife and children and parents do not 
actually go into mourning, and the 
sound of the victim’s name is not wholly 
suppressed; but when once the At- 
torney-General has stuck his fangs into 
a man, he is looked upon as ruined by 
ninety-nine hundredths of the com- 
munity. No one inquires into the merits 
of the case; no one asks whether the 
man has done right or done wrong; 
every one looks upon him as marked 
out for destruction; and if he escape 
‘destruction, the escape is regarded as a 
miracle. In this present case, the public 
feeling is somewhat different, notwith- 
standing enormous exertions made to 
prejudice that public against me. Men 
who do not in general pay much atten- 
fion to public matters, cannot forbear 
from expressing their astonishment at 
this prosecution, seeing that it is the 
prosecution of the Ministry, and that 
that Ministry appear to the nation to be 
most sincere and most earnest in effect- 
ing a reform of the Parliament; and 
that, ofall the writers in the country, in 
favour of that measure, of all the 
writers whose exertiuns have tended to 
ertable the Ministers to bring in and to 
carry the measure, there is no one that 
presumes to put himself upon a level 
with that very William Cobbett against 
whom this very Ministry is cafrying on 
this prosecution. 

“Gentlemen, can any one believe in the 
sincerity of these men? Embarrassed 
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J’ai la quelque part qu’en Espagne, 
siun homme a le malheur d’étre plongé 
dans les cachots de l'inquisition, sa 
femme, ses enfants et tous les siens 
prennent Je deuil comme s'il était 
réellement mort. Aticun parent, nucun 
ami n’ose méme prononcer son nom, 
encore moins s’enquérir de .ce qu'il a 
fait, ou de la nature du delit qu'il a pu 
commettre. Une fois sous les verroux 
de Vinquisition, on regarde sa_perte 
comme inévitable, et ni ses parents, ni 
ses amis, ni le public ne songent pas 
plus & pénétrer la cause de sa disgrace, 
qu’ils ne songeraient & pénétrer la cause 
de !a mort d’un homme qui aurait été 
frappé d'un coup de foudre. 


Tl n’en est pas tout-a-fait de méme 
ici. La femme, les enfants et les pa- 
rents ne prennent précisément pas le 
deuil ; on ne supprime pas entitrement 
le nom de la victime ; mais une fois que 
le Procureur-Général a saisi un homme 
dans ses griffes, la quatre-vingt-dix- 
neuviéme partie sur cent de ses com- 
patriotes le regardent comme entitre- 
ment ruiné. Personne ne s‘enquiert de 
la nature de l’accusation ; personne ne 
s’informe s'il a bien ou mal fait ; tous, au 
contraire, le considérent comme une 
victime signalée; et si, par hasard, il 
échappe & sa ruine, le public crie au 
miracle. Ici l’opinion du public est an 
peu différente malgré les efforts qu'on’a 
faits pour la soulever contre moi. Des 
homines qui, généralement parlant, foht 
peu d’attention aux affaires publiques, 
ne peavent s‘empécher dexprimer lear 
étonnement de ces poursuites, sachant, 
d'une part, q’elle est Pceuvre du iminis- 
ttre, de ce meme ministtre gai, atix 
yeux de la nation, passe pour appeler 
de tous ses voeux et désirer sincttement 
une réforme parlementaire, et, de 
Yautre, que de tous les écrivains qui, 
par leurs soins et leurs efforts, ont mis 
ce minist&re a portée de mettre en avant 
et de s'assurer de cette mesure, aacun 
n’a la prétention de se mettre au nivedu 
de ce méme Guillaume Cobbett contte 
lequel ce méme ministtre ditige sés 
poursuites. 


Messicure, peut-on d’apres cela ctoite 
& la sincerité de ces hommes? Iissont | 
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at all points; an insurrection in the 
Principality of Wales, something very 
much like one in the great adjoining 
county of Gloucester; woods blazing 
in Kent, and every auw-and-then a great 
fire blazing out in the corn-counties ; a 
depression in trade and agriculture, such 
as gives us a prospect of an utter im- 
possibility of collecting the taxes; this 
industrious people weighed down to the 
earth, and making sacrihces indescriba- 
ble to obtain Reform, as the means of 
affording them relief; and in Ireland a 
large part of the people in a state of 
actual famine, of which the Govern- 
ment have accounts that many have 
died: Ireland, presenting a picture of 
misery such as never yet was present- 
ed to the world; Ireland, to prevent 
death from starvation in which there 
now seems to be no possibility in 
innumerable cases; with all these 
things pressing upon them, the very 
least of which would be more than 
enough for any ministry that ever was 
formed ; in the midst of all this, they 
find leisure for inventing and carrying 
on a prosecution against the man who 
has ali along foretald these calamities, 
and all along suggested and recom- 
mended, in the most urgent manner, the 
means of preventing them. Having 
mentioned Ireland, 1 cannot help point- 
ing out to your attention one particular 
piece of news from that wretched coun- 
try. So wretched is its state, that 
thousands upon thousands of people are 
living upon sea-weed, the small shell- 
fish that are left by the tide in the mud, 
and which, of course, are dead and 
stinking; so wretched as to eat neftles 
and other weeds to preserve life, while 
scores of ship-loads of beef, butter, 
pork, and corn, are weekly coming to 
England, from Ireland, and while the 
steam-boats are bringing from that 
country to this, every week, thousands 
upon thousands of hogs and sheep, and 
numbers countless of poultry and eggs. 
For that wretched country we hear of 
but one remedy; namely, special cum- 
missions; that is to say, extraordinary 
Courts of Justice for the trying and 
punishing of offenders. Yes, I had 
forgotten; there is another adjunct re- 
medy. Some of you will remember, 
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embarrassés sur tous les points; la ré- 
volte ravage la principauté de Galles 
et menace le comté de Gloucester; des 
foréts sont en feu dans le comtée de Kent ; 
des incendies éclatent, par ci par la, dans 
ceux qui produisent du blé; il regne dansle 
commerce et l'agriculture une stagna- 
tion qui fait craindre pour la rentrée des 
impOts; le peuple opprimé jusqa’au 
dernier degré et faisant des sacrifices 
inouis pour obtenirla réforme, seul espoir 
de soulagement; l'Irlande en proie & 
une famine inouie & laquelle a déa 
succombé ou succombe tous les jours 
une grande partie de ses habitants, ainsi 
que le gouvernement en a recu I’avis ; 
l'Irlande enfin offrant le tableau d'une 
misére sans exemple; et cependant, au 
milieu de tous ces fiéaux, sont le 
moindre suffirait pour embarrasser un 
ministére guelconque, pourrait-on croire 
quil a le temps et la volonté de 
s’occuper de susciter des poursuites con- 
tre homme qui depuis long-temps a 
preédit toutes ces calamités, et n'a cessé 
de leur suggérer, dans les termes les 
plus urgents, les seuls moyens qui pou- 
vaient les prévenir. 

En parlant de I'Irlande, je ne saurais 


‘m‘empécher d'appeler votreattention sur 
les nouvelles particulitres de ce mal- 


heureux pays. L’état de mistre et de 
famine o0 il est réduit est tel, que des 
milliers W’infortunés vivent d'algue, et 
des petits coquillages que la marée dé- 
pose sur le sable, par conséquent morts 
et dans un état de putridité. Les mal- 
heureux sont foreés de manger des orties 
et d'autres mauvaises plantes pour sub- 
sister, tandis qu'un nombre considérable 
de batiments apportent, toutes les se- 
maines, des cargaisons de boeuf, de 
beurre, de pore salé et de blé, d’Irlande 
en Angleterre; tandis que des bAtiments 
& vapeur apportent, régulitrement 
toutes les semaines, de ce pays-!A dans 
celui-ci, des milliers de moutons et de 
cochons en vie, ainsi qu'une quantité 
prodigieuse de volaille et d’ceufs. Le 
seul remede & tous ces maux, dont on ait 
parlé jusqu'ici ces sont des commissions 
spéciales, c’est-a-dire des tribunaux ex- 
traordinaires chargés de juger et de 
punir les, délinquants. Je me trompe, 
ona trouvé un autre remede. Quelques- 
uns d’entre vous se rappeleront peut- 
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the “travelling Guillotine” in France! 
Boast no longer of your superiority in 
the arts! Take the following article, 
copied from the Limerick Chronicle, 
by the London Morning Herald of the 
9th of June: “ Gallowses upon a new 
** construction have been prepared at 
** Ennis for the purpose of transmittiug 
“to the different places where execu- 
* tions may be ordered upon such as may 
** be condemned at the present special 
** commission in the county of Clare.” 

This, which the Morning Herald de- 
scribed as “ the application of the im- 
proved principles of machinery to moral 
Government,” is all that was wanted to 
complete the horrible picture which that 
wretched part of this kingdom now 
presentsto the world. In one of the 
authentic documents, which has been 
transmitted to the Government, it is 
stated that a mother was found dividing 
the milk of her own breast amongst 
herself and her children, to keep them 
from actual death by hunger. Admire 
the philosophy of these Ministers; ad- 
mire the :beral Whig philosophy, which 
can behold these scenes without a single 
effort to relieve ; without even a pro- 
clamation to cheer; admire this philo- 
sophy which can thus remain unmoved ; 
but which is roused and animated with 
tenfold its natural vigour upon con- 
ceiving the hope of getting a public 
writer into a jail. 

Gentlemen, you shall be regularly and 
fully informed of the whole of the pro- 
res, Ac of these Whigs against the 
press, and particularly against my part 
of it ; and, in the meanwhile, I beg the 
friends of liberty in France to be assured 
that that cause in which all the op- 
pressed part of mankind are now en- 
gaged, shall never suffer from any part 
of the conduct of 

Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


To tHe Coxrpucrors OF THE Paris JournaLs. 
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&tre la guillotine ambulante qui existait 
en France. Eh bien! ne vantez plas 
votre supériorité dans les arts. Lisez 
l'article suivant, copie par le Morning 
Herald, du 9 de ce mois, du Chronicle 
de Limeric. ‘On a préparé a Ennis 
“des gibets d'une nouvelle construc- 
“‘ tion, pour les transmettre dans les di- 
* verses villes ob l'on devra exécuter 
“ceux que les commissions spéciales 
*‘auront condamnes 2 mort dans le 
“comté de Clare.” Cette invention 
que le Morning Herald représente 
comme “ l’application du_perfectionne- 
‘““ ment des machines au gouvernement 
‘** moral” est le complément de l’horrible 
tableau que cette malheureuse partie de 
notre royaume présente dans ce moment 
au reste de l’univers. Dans un des docu- 
ments officiels transmis au gouverne- 
ment, on rapporte qu'on atrouvé une 
mére partageant son propre lait avec 
ses enfants, pour les empécher de 
mourir de faim. Admirez la philoso- 
phie des Whigs libéraur, qui peuvent 
contempler ces scenes d’horreur sans 
y porter reméde, sans méme les con- 
soler par quelque proclamation; ad- 
mirez, dis-je, cette philosophie qui se 
montre inaccessible & tout sentiment de 
compassion, mais qui se réveille et 
s'anime, avec dix fois plus de rigueur 
que de coutume, en concevant l'espoir de 
plonger un écrivain politique dans un 
cachot. 

Messieurs, vous serez régulitrement 
et pleinement instruits de tout ce qui 
aura rapport aux procédés de ces Whigs 
contre la presse, et notamment A ceux 
qu'on dirigera contre moi en particu- 
lier. En attendant, je prie les amis de 
la liberté en France d étre bien cer- 
tains, que la cause ott se trouve mainte- 
nant engagée la partie opprimée du 
genre humain, ne recevra jamais la 
moindre atteinte de la part de celui qui 
al’ honneur d “étre, 

Messieurs, votre trés obéissant 

et tres humble serviteur, 
Gur. COBBETT. 





DISTURBANCES IN GLOUCES- | riots in Wales and in Gloucestershire 


TERSHIRE AND WALES. 





I take the following account of the 


from a paper called The Monmouthshire 
Meriin, which, if it be conducted by 
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the same man that conducted it some 
time ago, is under the guidance of one 
of the falsest and basest scoundrels | 


They were on Tuesday called to the Town- 
hall, and relieved out of this subscription. 
Their names and places uf abode have been 
taken down by the magistrates, who will feel 


that any country ever produced. In) great pleasure in reporting their quiet and 
this article the wretch talks about the | orderly demeanour to their employers. They 


‘instigation of the Cobbettites.”’ 
What! I am the “ miscreant_insti- 
gator” even in Wales, am I? I verily 


believe this wretch to be hired and paid | 


for the publishing of this atrocious 
falsehood. It is a second chapter of 
the confession of Goodman ; and I have 
no question but it springs from the 
very same corrupt and malignant 
source. However, I take the history 
from this paper in preference, because 
it is their own story; because here is 
the best that they can make of it. Let 
them take it, then, and let the world 
take it. 

Brecon.—On Saturday a troop of the Gla- 
morgaushire cavalry arrived here, having 
been prevented from entering Merthyr by an 
immeuse mob, who put an effectual stop to 
their progress by rolling tremendous stones 
down the Graig into the turupike-road, Many 
of the stones so rolled down the precipice 
were several tons in weight, and had in con- 
sequence entirely blockaded that part of the 
road from Brecon to Merthyr. About seven 
in the evening the cavalry, being joined by 
Mr. V. Watkins, of Penneoyre, an officer of 
that — went from Brecon through Pen- 
rhewcalch, and across the hills, to avoid ob- 
struction on the road, and arrived at Merthyr 
the same night. On Saturday evening, the 
magistrates and several other gentlemen con- 
nected with Brecou, in order to protect the 


militia arms deposited there, met at the Town- | 


hall, and called up the whole of the pensioners 
and militiamen residing in the neighbour- 
hood. They likewise swore in a great number 
of special-constables to patrol during the 
night, and give the alarm in case aty signs 
of the Merthyr mobs should be discovered. 
Similar precautions were taken on the nights 
of Sunday and Monday. In the course of 
Monday, a great number of the Merthyr col- 


liers and workmen arrived at Brecon ; many | 


of them seemed in great distress, but ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at having obtained 


refuge from the unsettled and dangerous state | 


of the place they had left. The magistrates 
and many of the gentlemen of the tuwn sat 
up the whole of Monday night, at the Town- 
hall. In the course of the following morning 
they received the pleasing intelligence that 
the differences betweeu the iroumasters aud 


the workmen had been adjusted—that there | 


was no appearance of any further mischief. 
The ivhabitants of Brecon made a subscrip- 
tion of about 40/. for the relief of the distressed 
persuus who came there from the works. 


have now all left Brecon for their respective 
omes. On Tuesday morning, amongst the 
| persons who applied to the committee for as- 
|sistance, a man of the name of William 
Williams presented himself; but being recog- 
|nized, and having acknowledged that he had 
|been carrying a flag before the mob, he was 
| detained, and was on Wednesday taken in 
| custody to Merthyr.—Monmouthshire Merlin. 
By the following paragraphs from The 
| Merlin, it would appear that the workmen in 
| other places were coming forward against the 
| truck system :— 
|. Ou Monday a large bedy of workmen be- 
jlonging to Lansamiet colliery assembled at 
|the Town-hall, Swansea, to represent their 
grievances to the Magistrates against the 
truck system, to which they were subjected. 
Having respectfully stated their complaints, 
the magistrates explained the powers vested 
}in them to enforce the payment of the men’s 
wages in money, aud recomn ended its adep- 
tion. To this recommendation the agent of 
the works immediately acquiesced, and the 
men then returned to their work. Their de- 
meanour in the town was most orderly and 
peaceable. The following day the men be- 
longing to Landore colliery made a similar 
application, aud their wishes were as readily 
complied with. 

‘The Neath Abbey workmen struck for an 
advance of wages this week; but the mecha- 
nics, on an explavation from Mr. Price, as to 
| the depressed state of trade, &c., returned to 
| their work at the old prices. The colliers still 
|remain idle, though their wages are equal to 
that of others. There is no truck shup con- 
uected with Mr. Price’s works. 
| APPREHENSION OF Lewis PENDERRIN.—A 
‘letter from Merthyr, dated on Wednesday 
night, says, ‘* Lewis the Huntsman,” the 
must desperate of the Merthyr rivters, was 
apprehended on the 7th, in a wood, in the 
parish of Penderrin. Breconshire, where he 
had concealed himself. luformation was im- 
mediately seut, by express, from M. Morgan, 
Esq., a Breconshire magistrate, to J. B. 
Bruce, Esq., at Penydarran, who immediately 
dispatched a post-chaise to bring him to 
Merthyr. As the escort had to pass over the 
bills where some of the yeomaury had been 
disarmed, aud through the Hirwain Iron- 
| works, at night, Mr. Franklin, with the same 
gallautry which be has displayed through the 
whole of these riots, volunteered to go with a 
party of twelve of his troop, to escort the 
prisoner. Mr. Nicoll, of Merthyr-mawr (who 
had only arrived that evening from London), 
Mr. Lioyd Watkins, of Pennvyre, Colonel 
Bush, and Mr. W. Crawshay, also accompa- 
nied the escort, and this sanguinary ruffan 
was brought iv safety to the guard-house, 
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Bvan Thomas, Eeq., of Sully (who has, im the | 


most handsome mauner, voluuteered his ser- 
vices im assisting the magistrates of the hun- 


dted), sat with J. B. Bruce, Esq., and the | 
Rev. George Thomas, awd} were occupied | 


eight hours in getting throngh the exanuna- 
tion of this prisoner alone. Weave tuld that 


there is uo coubt of his full comapittal.— |! 


Cambrian. 





The following detail is given by The Cam- 
brian of the riots at Merthyr Tydvil:— 

On Wednesday vight, the Ist instant, J. B. 
Bruce and A, Hill, Esqrs,, having read the 
King's Proclamation (Riot Act) to a large 


thob assembled for the purpose of breaking | 


inte the house of Thomas Lewis, proceeded to 
argue, and reason with them, in vain. Tie 
magistrates were very repeatedly pushed up, 
and almost driven into the house, across the 


door of which they bad placed themselves for | 
}as about ten or twelve of the men. 


its protection. The mob at length predomi- 
hated, and the magistrates passed through 


them, not without various attempts on the 


part of the more desperate, to throug upon 
them and insult them—and this 
two gentlemen, one of whom hasfor the 
jast twenty-five years acted for the place 
with unwearied efforts in advocating tle 
¢ause of the poor and the helpless —the 
other, a partner in the Plymouth Works, 
where all the old workmen are regularly peu- 
sioned, aud the sick are fed from his private 
table!! To the credit of Merthyr, it may be 
calculated that nine-tenths of this mob were 
strangers to Merthyr; we will, at all events, 


hope, for the credit of the place, that such was , 


thecase. About eight o'clock in the evening 
of the same day, the mob, harangued by a 
most desperate rioter (known as Lewis Pen- 
derrin and Lewis the Huntsman), whose fa- 
ther had been relieved by Mr. Joseph Coffin, 
in various instances of distress, and who had 
been lent 10/. atatime by him, forced his 
way iuto that gentleman’s house, followed by 
the mob, who handed to each other the whole 
of the furniture, broke the stair-railings, 
threw the buoks and pictures out into the 
street, and made a bonfire of the whole on the 
road before the door, systematically prevent- 
ing interferenee, by placing ropes across the 
road, threatening furivusly all who dared to 
approach. 
former dangerously ill) were driven into one 
bed-room, expecting to be burnt in the house 
every instant. When they bad satiated their 
vengeance on Mr. Coffin (which was not till 
they had destroyed every article, aud even 
torn the paper off the walls), they performed 
the same complete demolition on the next 
house, belonging to Mrs. Rees, and actually 
demolished all the furniturein that house also, 
shouting tike savages, and defying the civil 

, which was too weak to prevent them. 
“At this period the magistrates felt it necessary 
for the protection of the place to send fur mi- 

assistance, and at nine o'clook the fol- 


litery 
lowing morning, (Friday, June 3d, a day | 
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Mrs. Coffin and children (the | 
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which, for its horrors, will long be remem- 
bered at Merthyr), two companies of the 98d 
Highlanders, under Major Falls, arrived. The 
mob met thei at Fryoon Tidfil, and insulted 
them grossly on their eatrance into the tewn, 
and coutinned to jucrease in Violence as well 
as numbers, ull, encouraged by the few who 
remained opposite the Castle Inn, tired with a 
long march on avery hot day, they made a 
rush at the muskets, and seized about twenty- 
five of them. At this time commenced, in the 
; douor-way and on the steps of the Castle Inn, 
| a couflict, which for bravery on the part of the 
few Higlanders, and desperate fury on the 
| part of their assailauts, was never exeeeded. 
| Many times were the steps lost and gaimed, 
| ll the destruction dealt out by the rapid firing 
| of the 93d intimidated the insurgents, and at 
| 


last cleared the street. Major Falls, Mr. 
Russell, and other officers of the 93d, were 
desperately wounded with biudgeons, as well 
Ou the 
| part of the mob, three of the ringleaders were 
shot, nine others of the mob, and about six 
others, whom curiosity had originally brought 
there. ‘There were seventy wounded, and 
bodies are daily found in the fields and hedges 
of the place. One man seized a soldier's 
musket, aud in their struggle fur its possses- 
siou the rioter received the bayonet in his 
_ body, and fell with the end sticking out of his 
back. Another rioter, who caught hold of a 
boy belonging to the regiment, received a 
bayonet through his beart, and at the same 
time received a musket-shot in bis side. A 
poor woman who was sitting in her room 
knitting, and a pauper who was going to eb- 
tain parish relief, are among those whe were 
unfortunately killed. ‘The Riot Act was read 
by R. H. Jenkins, Esq., the High Sheriff, and 
he, Messrs. Guest, Crawshay, R. Hill. A. Hill, 
J. B. Bruce, W. Thoiwas, Rev L. Liewelyn, 
Marcross, aud several other ge ntlemen, were 
in the Inu while the conflict continued. The 
| troops were soon removed to Penydarran- 
| place, the seat of the late W. Foreman, Esq., 
| where they now continue. Late on Friday 
night another detachment of the 93d arrived 
| from Newport; also Major Rickard’s squadron 
| of Yeomanry Cavalry, Captain Morgan (Ru- 
perra’s) squadron, aud Captain Talbot's 
| Bridgend troop. On the 6th iustant 150 of 
the Swansea Cavalry arrived, under Major 
| Penrice, thirty of whom got into an ambus- 
cade a few days before, near Hirwaln, and 
were disarmed by a large body of in- 
surgents, armed with fowlimg-pieces, which 
they had been industriously plundering all 
over the country. On the 7th arrived a troop 
of the 3d Dragoon Guards, and three com- 
panies of the 98th regiment are hourly ex- 
pected, so that there is now a very large body 
of troups at Dowlais and Penydarran. On 
Monday the 6th, a large proportion of the 
troops, under Colonel Morgan, of the Gia- 
morgan Militia, dispersed a large mob as- 
sembied from Sirhowy, Tredegar, Nant-y-Glo, 
&c., at Dowlais, but they would not move till 
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Mr. Guest had read the Riot Act, The 93d! stopped the fineries, forges, and mills. After 
then showed symptoms of firing, and they | this they proceeded to the Penydarian aud 
fledand dispersed in all quarters. On that | Dowlais Iron Works, where they did.the same. 
night fifteen of the ringleaders were appre-| Ou the following morning a part of the 93rd 
bended in the town, and are vow under ex- | regiments of Highlanders arrived opposite the 
amination. The strong-held of those rioters | Cyfartbfa lron Werks, at teo o'clock, where 
has been at Dan-y-graig, the steep limestowe | Mr. Crawshay joined them, and very soon altér 
rock near Grawen, on the Brecon rvad, whens | they were met by Messrs, Bruce aud Hill, 
for many days, from the strength of the posi- | acting magistrates for the county of Glamer- 
tion, they were evabled to stop all communi- | gau. The soldiers thus accompanied proceed- 
eation by wheel carriages, blocking the road | ed towards the town of Merthyr, followed by a 


with huge masses of the loose limestone rock. 
These men have also beeu dispersed, and are 
sending m their arms from all quarters, and 
it is just rumoured that Lewis the Huntsman 
has been apprehended at Penderriv. Mr. 
Bruce, accompanied by Capel Miers, Esq., 
and Lieut. M‘Gregor, as volunteers, took a 


very large and tumultuous mob of rioters, 
armed with bludgeous of the most formidable 


description. At the Castle Inn, the High- 
| landers were drawn up in front of the house. 
| where the High Sheriff and other gentlemen 


were met, and the mob hemmed the soldiers 
in on all sides, so close, that the soldiers and 


post-chaise and four, tothe midstof the Hir- rioters were in actual contact, and the most 
wain works by four v’clock on the morning of hardened aud ferocious threats aod defiauce 
the 7th to seize this ruffian, but on entering | were uttered on all sides by the rioters to the 
his house they found he had absconded the | soldiers, and bludgeons held up throug hout the 
night before. Weare happy to say that the | whole mob, aud close to the faces.of the sel- 
forges are agaiu at work, and that the miners ,diers. The High Sheriff mounted a chair, 
and colliers are also gradually returniog. ; addressed them, and read the Riot Act. Mr. 
God grant that the peace of the country may , Hill also addressed them, and cautioned them 
be heucefurward undisturbed by sueh dariug in the most earnest and feeling manner as to 
and atrociuus proceedings ! } o. pa gs uf — cog Diy We 
. aud implored them to desist from vialence. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT. Mr. Guest followed in the same strain, and 

Since the above was put into type, we have | was answered hy a speech from a most daring 
been favoured by a gentleman of Merthyr | rioter. Mr. Crawshay followed, and added 
with the following more detailed report of the | ithe most determived defiance to their attempts 
rietous proceediugs at that plece : — atextorting by furce and violence any increase 
On Thursday last, a large mob of riotous | of their wages, while iu a state of tumult, but 
persons assembled at Merthyr, and weut over | promised that if they would returu to tbeir 
the bill to the residence of Mr. Rowland | homes, and work, avd send a. deputation from 
Fothergill, Managing Partner of the Aberdare | each mine-level to him in fourteen days after, 
Iron Works, aud with clubs aud menaces | he would investigate their complaints uf dis- 
compelled him, under penalty of bis life, to j tress, and do every-thing in his power to te- 
sign a paper, stating that he had not declared | lieve them. All was vain. A most resolute 
thatthe miners of Mr. Crawshay were getting villaiu, alluding to what.had been stated, that 
5s. per week more than his own, Mr. Fo- | the soldiers were brought there anly forthe 
thergill’s resistawce was highly creditable to | protectiun of persous aud property, said that 
him, but to save his life he was compelled to | the seidiers were not enough for p 
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sign the paper. They then demanded victuals, 
bread and cheese aud beer, which were divi- 
ded to them to the extent of all there was in 
the house. They next proceeded to the Aber- 
dare shup, where Mr. Scale also resisted; but 
‘the shopkeeper more prudently threw out of 
the windows all the bread and cheese he had. 
‘The mob then came back to Merthyr, and 
proceeded to the Bailiffs’ of the Court of Re- 
quests, whose houses they destroyed, and 
burnt their furniture ; after which they weut 
to the house of Mr, Goffin, Clerk of the Court 
of Requests, and after demauding the books of 
the Court, which with all the other books in the 
house were given them, and burnt in the 
Street, the rioters broke into the house, 
and dragged out and burnt every particle of 
fursiture belongiag to’ Mr. Coffin, and left the 
a complete wreck. The same persons then 
proceeded tu the Iron Works of Mr. Crawshay, 
and compelled all the men except those em- 
yed in the blast furnaces, whoare very few 
wumber, to desist from working, apd 





that if all the men were of his wind, they 
would take the soldiers’ arms from them, ahd 
he did not care if he was the first man to bee 
gin; and upon these words leaped frum the 
shoulders whereon he was carried, and the 
arms of the front ranks of the soldiers, a- 
mouuting to thirty, were seized by the rioters 
and wrested from the soldiers, and the. most 
terrific fight ensued, in which, from the im- 
possibility of the soldiers using the remaining 
arms from the excessive deusity of the crowd, 
they were neatly overcome; the’Major and 
many men being wounded and koocked down 
by bludgeons, and stabbed hy the bayenéts 
taken fram them; and the rioters had ac- 
tually driven back and forced the guards fram 
the door into the passages, and appeared! to 
have carried.all before them, when the soldiers 
who had been placed at the windows, seeing 
the number of their eomrades wounded and 
trodden under foot, and their arms‘taken from 
them ‘and being used by the mob, and the 
destruction of their furee certain if they longer 
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refrained, fired upon the villains in the street. 
Three were killed upon the spot at the first 
fire, and the alarm occasioned by this, gave 
room for those soldiers who were driven into 
the passage and against the walls to act ; and 
after the most determined and resolute fight- 
ing on both sides for a quarter of an hour, the 
few brave Highlanders, reduced by the loss of 
their arms and wounds to only fifty, cleared 
away the whole mob of many thousands, but 
not until a most lamentable siaughter had 
been made, amounting to in the whole, by 
subsequent accounts, to nearly sixteen per- 
zons. The firing from the mob at intervals 
into the Castle Inn continued for a considera- 
ble time after, and one ball entered the back 
passage, and passed close between the High 
Sheriff and Mr. Crawshay against the wall. 
The fewness of the soldiers rendered the 
situation of the gentlemen in the Castle Inn 
extremely precarious, but the discipline and 
valour of the Highlanders were beyond praise. 
Major Falls was most severely cut about the 
head, and was covered with blood ; two of 
the Highlanders were carried in, nearly life- 
Jess, with contusions of the brain, and the 
streets and house were deluged with blood, 
from the dreadful wounds in the heads given 
by the bludgeons of the mob to the soldiers ; 
sixteen of the latter were most severeiy 
wounded, one stabbed through the larger 
art of the thigh by one of the bayonets taken 
. the mob, others in the breast and arms; 
but we rejoice to say they are all convalescent, 
and, except the two so severely wounded 
about the head, are capable of duty again. 
Nothing could exceed the forbearance of the 
Magistrates, Officers, and men ; indeed, had 
the rioters been a at a distance, although 
by the force of the bayonets, the lameutable 
and dreadful consequences which occurred 
might not have taken place; bat the work- 
men of Merthyr have for some time past exhi- 
bited a very dangeruus aspect ; and at aGene- 
ral Meeting of many thousands from Merthyr, 
and all the iron works and collieries of Mon- 
mouthshire, held on the Wayn Hill, on Mon- 
day week last, this plan of destroying the 
books of the Court of Requests and the house 
of the Clerk was, no doubt, arranged; and 
the stopping of all the works, to vbtain, by 
terror, from the masters an advance of wages, 
which the extremely depressed state of the 
iron trade renders it impossible to give with- 
out absolute ruin to the masters. The mili- 
tary and gentlemen deemed it absolutely ne- 
cessary to remove from the Castle Inn before 
night, as it would have been totally unsafe to 
’ remain in such a situation, where the mob 
would again attack them, and at five o'clock 
the whole proceeded to Penydarran House, 
escorting the wounded men in four coaches, 
which had just brought up fifty of the Gla- 
morgan militia, with Captain Howells. Major 
Rickards, with the Lantissent cavalry, had 
also arrived, and it was utterly impossible 
any situation could be more advantageous or 
commanding than Penydarran House, the 
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consent to occupy which was kindly given by 
Mr. Richard Forman. Every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent an attack by 
the mob, and the night passed off in tolerable 
quiet; but at no less a distance than half a 
mile, the house of Mr. Crawshay, which was 
threatened to pulled down, was fired at for 
some hours during the night by parties of the 


rioters, who took their station in the turn- 
pike-road. Au 


attempt at protection by 


soldiers was deemed impossible with the 


|small force which they had, and it was 


considered prudent to await the arrival of 
further assistance in the favourable position 
which the military and gentlemen were in 
at Penydarran House, before any attempt 
could be made to disperse the rioters. On 
Saturday morning information was received 
that au immense body of the rioters, armed, 
had taken up a position in the ravine, about 
two miles from Merthyr, on the Brecon road, 
beyond Coed-y-Cummar, and another body 
was posted on the rocks above, so as totally 
to command the road from Brecon, and there- 
by to intercept all further troops, and the 
ammunition and baggage of the Highlanders, 
which they had received information were 
coming. Captain Moggridge was ordered 
out with forty of the Cardiff cavalry to escort 
the ammunition, and arrived without much 
molestation at Crwe. 

Intelligence was brought to Colonel Morgan 
that Captain Moggridge and his troop had 
been allowed to proceed beyond the position 
of the rioters, and to meet the ammunition, 
and that on his return he had found the road 
completely blucked up with immense stones, 
and that he and his troop and ammunition were 
wholly intercepted. The utmost feeling was 
excited for Captain Moggridge and his men ; 
but that gentleman’s known activity, and the 
gallant readiness with which he had under- 
taken the escort, gave hope that he had not 
been taken. Major Rickards, Captain Mor- 
gan, and Lieutenant Franklen, were instantly 
dispatched with one hundred more cavalry to 
endeavour to rescue or assist Captain Mogg- 
ridge; but, upon their arrival at the spot, 
they found the rioters so numerous and so 
Strongly armed, and the road so wholly 
blocked up, aud such immense stones rolling 
from the roc’:s by the unarmed rioters, that 
it was considered no better than a sacrifice 
of the entire troops to have attempted a pas- 
sage. The rioters immediately opened their 
fire from the ravine, stones were rolled from 
the hills, and nothing was left but an imme- 
diate retreat, which was effected without loss 
of life or wounds, except to four of the horses, 
and they arrived safe at Penydarran House. 
During the whole arte | another numerous 
detachment of the rioters had taken the posi- 
tion on the Swansea-road, near the finger- 
post, and intelligence was received by Colonel 
Margan, about two o'clock, that Major Pen- 
rice and a detachment of the Swansea Cavalry 
had been surrounded by these rioters, and 
wholly disarmed, and had retreated back to 
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Swansea. The shouts and firing of the rioters 
from one position to the other filled the air, 
so as to be continually beard at Penydarran 
House ; aud a considerable alarm was excited 
as to the consequences of such a number of 
arms being vow iu the possesstou of such des- 

rate villains, flushed with the success of 

aving iv two ivstances that day disarmed 
and cut off strong forces of the cavalry. It 
was coptinually reported among the men who 
remained quiet about the works, that an 


attack would be made in the evening by the , 
combined mob upon the soldiers at Peny- | 


darrau House, and a proper look-out was kept 
up, as both their positions could be cleariy 


seem from Cyfarithfa Castle, and at five, 
o’clock the rioters on the Aberdare side were 


observed to cross and join those at Coed-y- 
Cymmar,; about this time a deputation of 
twelve of the rioters were persuaded by Mr. 


Guest, Mr. Perkins, and others, to wait upun , 


the ironmasters at Penydarran, and it was 
hoped that they had heen persuaded to dis- 
perse, and go to work on Monday peaceably ; 


just before the deputation could have arrived , 
back with the rioters, messengers announced | 


the starting of the combined mob in arms to- 
wards Penydarran, in immense multitudes, 
and they were seen approaching, filling the 
entire of the road from Coed-y-cymmar to 
Cyfartifa, firing and shouting, and brandish- 
ing the sabres they had taken from the Swan- 
sea Cavalry. The whole of the troops were 
iustautly under arms, aud the cavalry mouut- 
ed in front and at the back of Penydarran 
House, and the moment of attack looked for 
under the certainty, if it took place, of the 
most dreadful slaughter and loss of human 
life; but, fortunately, the treaty with the de- 
putation had effect upon some portion of the 
rioters, and the formidable appearance of the 
soldiers upou others, aud the dense mass of 
rioters, became loosened, some lagged behind, 
others went on to the town of Merthyr, thou- 
sands remained in the Brecon ruad, and gra- 
dually dispersed, aud io about one hour firmg 
was beard i fifty directions, which continued 
for about another hour, from such parts of 
the mob who were retiring towards Hirwain 
and Aberdare; and at half-past nine o'clock 
the soldiers were sent to quarters to refresh, 
leaving strong patrols and guards in all 
points. The officers and gentlemen took re- 
freshmeut also fur the first time that day, but 
at eleven o'clock again the most tumultuous 
shouts, close to Penydarrau, caused an imme- 
diate turn-out of the whole furces to arms, 
where they again remained until twelve, and 
the rest of the night passed in quiet. 

On the following day, Sunday, all remained 
quiet, aud Captain Moggridge had returned 
with all bis men and the ammunition across 
the mountains, and tov much praise cannot 
be given this gentleman for his gallant and 
able cunduct. On Monday morning a general 
Meeting, not only of the Merthyr, Aberdare, 
and Hirwaiu men, but of all the works and 


collieries of Breconshire and Monmouthshire, 
was to take place on the Wain Hill, by Dow- 
lais, and it was more than probable that twenty 
thousand persous would have assembled. At 
au early hour men were seen drawing towards 
that spot in every direction, and at ten o'clock 
it was announced that there were thousands 





in the read coming down to Penydarran, armed 
with bludgeons. The troops, now consisting 
of 110 Highlanders, 50 of the Glamorganshire 
Militia, and 300 Yeomanry Cavalry, under 
commaud of Col, Morgan, accompanied 
by the Magistrates, proceeded to meet them, 
aud at Dowlais the road was found filled with 
the dense masses. Mr. Guest ably addressed 
them, but to nu purpose, and the Riot Act was 
read; still uo disposition to disperse was 
manifested, but a determined resistance was 
shown and maintained. The Highlanders 
were at length ordered to level their muskets, 
but the coolness and forbearance of all parties 
allowed the words of commaud to be given so 
slow, that the consideration of the couse- 
quences intervened between them, and the 
last word, “‘ Fire!'’ became unnecessary, to 
the great satisfaction of all the gentlemen 
present, for dreadful would have been the 
consequences of it in such a mass of resolute 
and determined rioters. They now gave way, 
aud many returned home—some parted on one 
| Side, others on anotber, but the greater part 
crossed the hill to the ravine in the Brecon 

road, where, by regular coucert, all the arms 

were collected under the most determined and 

hardened of the villains, and they were ob- 
/served from the tower of Cylarthfa Castle 
exercising in line with the sabres and pistols 
| taken from the cavalry, and with the muskets 
“of the Highlanders, and their own fowling- 
| pieces, to an immense extent all the morning, 

and at 12 o'clock the rioters at this place had 
| collected to a most alarming extent, and firing 
| was continually beard, and two black flags 

were flyuwg on the High Brecon Turopike- 
|road. On the Saturday red flags were used, 
and such was the ferocious feeling of the mob, 

that at Hirwain a large basin of calf's blood 
| was obtained, and the flag actually washed in 
|it, aud borue to Merthyr by the flag-bearer, 
with his hands imbued and covered with 
blood. The military had been engaged in 
clearing the town of Merthyr of the immense 
masses of peuple which had collected there, 
and at two o'clock returned to quarters. At 
this time a movement was observed in the 
rioters’ camp from Cyfarthfa Tower, and dis- 
patches were sent by Mr. Crawshay to urge 
the military to surrouud and attack them, as 
so large a number had separated, that the 
worst only of the villains remained, and those 
in arms ; butfrom some ivcreasing differences 
among themselves, or frum the fear of the 
increased number of the military, the whole 
of the armed men disappeared gradually, and 
by six o’clock in the evening very few re- 
mained, and those without arms. During 
Monday evening, the most active measures 
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were taken by Mr. Guest and other Magis- 
trates to capture some of the ringleaders in 
the night, and fourteen of the worst were taken 
in their beds. Others have since beev taken, 
and, to the great satisfaction of all parties, the 
villain who first led on the attack of the sol- 
diers at the Castle Inu, was brought from Pen- 
derrin on Wednesday night, at half-past one 
o‘clock, by Captain Franklen, and a troup of 
cavalry, guided by Mr. Win. Crawshay. He 


had been taken iu a wood that evening by two | 
mien, and was lodged in the Lamb, a lone | 


pubne house there, until a troop of horse 
could be seat to escort him. 
now exceed his hardened ferocity. But the 
generality of the prisoners express their peni- 
tence, and in no way deny their guilty conduct, 


and attach all the blame of the lamentable | 


bloodshed to their own attack upon the soldiers. 
Such has been from the first moment the just 


eeling upou this point in the minds of the’ 
whole of the working classes at Merthyr, that | 


the dead have been buried in the most quiet 
and silent way by their friends, and the 
wounded scarcely applied for assistance until 


pain and inflammation compelled them—a™ 


sure proof that their conscievces convicted 
them of guilt and lawless crime. Every pur- 
tion of the men returned to their work on 


Tuesday, and have remained so in the most! 


tranquil and orderly state, and the conviction 


of all parties of the workmen is, that the loss | 


of life and blood is alone to be attributed to 
the rash conduct of the desperate villains who 
excited and led on the mob to the excess of 
Friday last. A great many of the arms have 
beeu restored, and it is expected that in the 
course of the week the whvle will be given up, 


as the holders are only anxious to get rid of , 
Mr. H. | 


_ 


them without danger to themselves. 
Crawshay, of Hirwain, has received aud re- 
stored fuurteen sabres, two muskets, one 
errhine, and six pistols; Mr. Crawshay, of 
Cyfarthfa, four muskets, two sabres and one 
pistol; and various persons have received or 
found and brought in others, aud thereis little 
doubt of the whole being delivered up imme- 
diately, Many of the musket barre!s are bent, 
evidently in the grappling for possession, 
when the wrestling took place ; others broken 
in the small of the stock with the violence of 
the blows inflicted upou the soidiers. The 
instances of particular atrocity in the mob and 
vt determived courage in the Highlanders are 
most interesting ; but it is due now at unce to 
say that no men ever conJucted themselves 
with higher discipline, more determined valour 
in the field, or more orderly conduct in their 
quarters, than these brave Highlanders; and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to all 
who had witnessed their conduct, that though 
80 deeply and seriously injured as they were, 
not one of their lives has beeu or will be 
sacrificed. Dreadful is the reflection that 
other blood has been shed, but it is tu be re- 
membered that it has fluwed from the gu Ity 
in the far greater proportion, and been pro- 
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voked by their own admitted lawless aggres- 

sion upon the Military and Civil Power of their 
| country, without the palliation of want of 
employment, or distress. 


TUMULTUOUS ASSEMBLAGES IN THE 

FOREST OF DEAN, AND DESTRUC- 
, TION OF THE GOVERNMENT INCLO- 
SURES. 


(From the Monmouthshire Merlin.) 


It has seldom, perhaps never, fallen to the 
lot of any provincial journalist to record, at 
the same time, two instances of alarnmiug riet 
iu his own immediate neighbourhoed. Such, 
' however, is now our painful dury. Three or 
four months ago we iuserted a letter, under 
the signature of **Acornpatch,” in which, 
| after explaining the condition of the people 
in the Forest of Dean, the writer emphatically 
says—We are poor, poor, very poor; but we 
are quiet, quiet, very quiet.” The character 
thus given of the foresters was at that time 
most strictly true. Although suffering the 
greatest distress and privatious, although con- 
tinually excited to acts of tumult and disorder 
by Swingites and Cobbettites without number, 
they remained firm in their allegiance to the 
| King and to the laws, and never for a moment 
fell away from that feeling of patriotism, 
whose still small voice is ever whispering in 
the ears of an honest man, that it is better to 
endure every kind of misery and hardship in 
unstained loyalty, than to light the torch of 
discord, and be the cause of bloodshed and 
desolation in the laud of his birth. We feel 
persuaded that the foresters have always 
hitherto acted upon this principle, and that 
but for a delusion, into which they have been 
led by the artifices of designing mea, we 
should not now have to relate occurrences, 
which seem for the first time to throw a shade 
upon their peaceablevess and patrioti-m. 

We shall commence by taking a review of 
the claim out of which their late tumultuous 
proceedings have originated. It appears that 
from time immemorial certain inhabit wts of 
the forest have exercised aright of common, 
of pasture, and of pannage thr ugh certain 
districts. By an Act of the 20th of Charles 
if. c. 3, after reciting that the wood and 
timber of the crown, which of Jate years was 
of very great quantity and value withiu the 
Forest of Dean, was become totally destroyed 
(except as therein is mentioned), whereby 
there was an apparent scarcity of timber there 
as in all other parts of the kingdom, so that 
some course was neccessary to be speedily 
taken to restore aud preserve the growth of 
timber for the futore support of his Majesty's 
navy and the maiutenance of shipping ‘or the 
trade of the nation—it was enacted that 11,000 
acres, statute measure, at 164 feet to the perch 
of the said forest, should be enclosed, and 
remain so enclosed until the Lord Treasurer, 
the Commissiovers of the Treasury, or the 
Chaucellor of the Exchequer shuuld be sabise 
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fied that the trees growing on the said 11,000 | much zeal and ardour as if ‘their lives de- 
acres were become past danger of the brows- pended upon its speedy execution. This le- 
ing of deer, cattle, or other prejudice, and | veliing system was continued durimg the 
should think fitto lay open the same or any | whole of Weduesday, aud until Thursday 
part thereof, consisting of five hundred acres | uight, by which time several miles of the in- 
or more; and that in such ca-e it should be | closures were prostrated, Ou Wednesday 
lawful for bis Majesty, in lieu of se much of | one of the magistrates went to Merthyr for 
the said eleven thousand acres as should be | some soldiers. He returned by the mail on 
Jaid open, to inclose the like quantity out of | Thursday with Mejor Mackworth, but noue 
any other part of the forest wastes. A clause | of the military could, it seems, be spared 
in the same act makes void auy estate or in- | from Merthyr. Between six aud scveu o’ clack 
terest in the forest lauds which might be there-, yesterday morning, the staff of the Mujitia 
after obtained by any person from the crown, | and a recruiting party of Marines, statiomed 
Another clause gives to the owners and eccu- | in Monmouth, togetier with the pensioners 
piers of forest Jands as a compeusation in leu | residing in the town aud neighbourhood (the 
of the right of eommon and herbage,taken from) whole group not exceeding 34 in mamber), 
them by the before-mentioned enclosures, the | marebed, well-armed, for the scene of action. 


ofivilege of cuttivg dewn and selling for their | Expectation is ou the tip-toe to learn the re-° 


own use auy timber growipg upou their several | sult of their expedition, but no tidings have 
lands ; and also the privilege of improving, | arrived. The foresters as vet have confined 
enclosing, fencing, aud building on the said | themselves to the destruction of the fences, 
lands—ot keeping degs—and of bunting and | ther language up to this time beiog—** Do 
killing beasts of chase and other game. Che | not molest usin our object and we will not 
ith section saves the liberties aud privileges | molest you. Bring the soldiers against us 
of all persons iu and through the said forest | and we will repel force with force—spill our 
at such times as the same should not be en- | blood and yours shall be spilt.’ 
closed, and provides how the rightof paunage | We do not hesitate to declare that the man 
and of common pasture should thereafter be | who has taken so much pains to delude these 
enjoyed. An Act of the 48:h Geo. LiL. ¢. 72,! simple and naturally unetteading creatures ts 
ceafirms the before-mentioved statute of no better than a demou—oue of those Afrites 
Charles [1. iv all its essential particulars, and | we read of in Eastern story, whose delight 
directs how persous, wilfully destroying any | consists in scourgiug and afflicting the hu- 
of the femees or inclosures, shail be punished. | man race. We invite the poor deluded men 
The third offence is made felony, and subjected | to come to us for advice, If any of their just 
toseven years’ transportation, fiue orimprison- | rights are withheld, we pledge ourselves to 
ment, at the discretion of the Judge before | leave no stune unturned to obtain for them 
whom the offeuder may be tried. | What they are entitied to, The benefit of our 
Iu pursuane of the foregoing Acts of Par- | legal experieuce, and of our abilities, such as 
liament, we understand tiat 11,000 acres | they are, shall be gratuitously at their sere 
have been regularly inclosed. Some evil ge-| vice. Let them not listen to the seductive 
nius lately suggested to the foresters that the | promises of wretches whose sole object is to 
inclosures were not legal, and that they would | make tools of them for their own purposes, 
be justified in destroying them. The creda- | aud who, to gain what they seek, would be 
lons foresters gave ear to the tempter, and | the first to consign their victims to the duu- 
immediately proceeded to act ou bis sugges- | geou and the scaffold. 
tion. Ou the vight of Saturday, the 21st of Fripay, Ten o’CLock.—We have just had 
May, part of the fence of un iuclosure, called | a loug conversation with a gentleman from 
Oaken Hill, was thrown dowu, and the gates the foresr, who has instructed us in some par- 
of that and other inclosures eutirely demo- | ticulars that may net be uninteresting to our 
lished. A reward of fifty guineas baving been | readers. The soldiers who left Muomouth 
offered by Mr. Machen for the discovgry of | this morning had established a sort of garri- 
the offenders, an old collier, named James, | son in the market-house of Coleford. They 
went, we are told, to that gentleman aud had not attempted to take any hostile pro- 
claimed the reward, by declaring that he and | , ceedings against the levellers, but warrants 
his three sons had done the mischief, Simi- | had been issued for the apprehension of the 
Jar nightly acts of destruction were continued | ringleaders, aud it was expected they would 
until Wednesday morning last, when several | surreuder without opposition. The man 
lynudreds of the foresters assembled at au | named Warren James, to whoin we have be- 
early hour, with the avowed purpose of le- | fore alluded, is the ehief instigator and di- 
velling all the fences throughvut the forest. | rector of the proceedings. The story gues, 
The magistrates, hearing of their iuteutions, | that through some Nobleman in London, he 
went out to meet them before they had com- | has discovered an old charter or Act of Par- 
menced their illegal proceedings, aud having | liament, giving certain rights to the foresters, 
in vain endeavoured wo dissuade them from | of which they can uever be deprived. Ove of 
their purpose, read the Riot Act. There be- | the foresters told our informant on Tuesday, 
ing no military on the spot, the foresters | that it ** was a document of undoubted au- 
Janghed at the proceeding, and began the | theuticity, having been sigued by seveu Eng- 
work of ruin, iu which they, laboured with as | lish Kings, amongst whom was his late Ma- 
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jesty George the Fourth, who affixed his sig- 
nature to it just before he died.” The same 
man acquainted our informant of what was 
intended tu be done on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, when the work of destruction com- 
menced ; and the whole came to pass just as 
he had predicted. James and a large party 
of his companions assembled at Whitemead 
Park, declaring their intention to level the 
fences. Mr. Machen and several other gen- 
tlemen went out to remonstrate with them, 
explaining the Acts of Parliament under 
which the enclosures had taken place, and 
requiring to know by what Act or Acts of 
Parliament they professed to make out their 
claim. 
the Acts on which the rights of himself and 
comrades were founded. He accordingly dis- 
appeared for a few minutes, and returning 
with a face of the most imperturbable gravity, 
produced, as the voucher of bis privileges, an 
enormous pick-axe. Finding that they could 
do nothing with the mob, and not having suf- 
ficient force, civil or military, to restrain their 
proceedings, the Magistrates went away; on 
which James went fur a constable, and in his 
presence superintended the work of destruc- 
tion, observing that he had sent for bim to 


James said he would go and fetch | 
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of young thriving trees, the pride and earnest 
of future protection to the soil from which 
they sprung, will be destroyed, without any 
correspouding advantage to the authors of 
the mischief. The parts enclosed are almost 
overgrown with briers and weeds, and for 
some time will afford little, if any, herbage to 
the cattle, Before the foresters can derive 
any benefit from the pasturage, the fences 
will be restored ; and the ouly reward for the 
‘labour of those who may escape unpunished 
will be the miserable reflection that they have 
added to the burdens and diminished the re- 
sources of their impoverished country. 
| (From the Gloucester Journal.) 

The alleged origin of the present disturb- 
ances in the Forest of Dean is, the belief en- 
| tertained by the miners and colliers that the 

enclosures for protecting the young timber 
have been made too extensive, and have been 
kept closed too long. By the terms of the Act 
of the 48th Geo. If. it would appear that the 
| Commissioners are empowered to throw open 
the enclosures so svon as the trees shall have 
acquired sufficient growth to be protected 
from the browzing of cattle, &c. The miners 
say, that when Lord Lowther was the Chief 
Commissioner, the foresters had applied to 





keep the peace. James is one of those men | him for the throwing open the forest, and he 
who, by some means or other, has got a smat- | was disposed to listen to their application ; 
tering of legal terms and phrases, from the | that the Duke of Welliugton bad appointed to 
general use of which, and of a great degree of | meet him in the forest, for the purpose of in- 
natural shrewdness, he has obtained the nick- | specting the state and condition of the trees. 
name of ** The Counsellor”’ His fate will| The death of the late King, and the conse- 
most assuredly prove “ a little knowledge is a| quent dissulution of the Parliament, and 
dangerous thing.” It will be seen by our) breaking up of the Wellington Admiunistra- 
former statement, that the inclosure of the | tion, prevented avy further proceeding. It is 
forest was directed for national purposes.| said that since that time the foresters have 
Ww ithout the oak nursery we can have no tim- | memorialized the present Commissioners of 
ber—without the timber no ships—and with. | Woods and Forests ou the subject, but with- 
out ships, alas for Great Britain—the gem of | out success. At the time they were in nego- 
the sea! By the statute of Charles the’ Se-| ciation with the late Ministry, a large sub- 
cond, the right of the foresters to pannage | scription was made among them for the pur- 
and pasturage in the whole forest are admit- | pose of obtaining an Act for the opening of 
ted, and privileges are couferred in compen- | the enclosures; and it is certain that this 
sation fur those of which by the inclosure | fund has been subscribed to by all the poorer 
they would be deprived. This arrangement | classes in the neighbourhood of the forest. 
appears to have been fair and equitable. | Under the persuasion that they have been un- 

Nearly two centuries have passed since it fairly dealt with, and instigated by persons 
was entered into, and no opposition ha, up | who tell them that they have both the Crown 
to this time, been raised against it. We wish | and the law on their side, they have taken the 
no¥ to take the part of the strong against the! work of redress of their real or supposed 
weak-rcof the rich against the poor—of the | grievances into their own hands. They add, 
Governnrent against the people; but we are | that they are satisfied that the Crown agrees 
convinced hat on this occasion the foresters | with them in the opinion, because they gave 
are in the wrowg, and we tell them so because | formal notice of their intention to lay the 
we are their rear.friends. We know, as we | forest open some days ago ; and coutend that, 


said before, that they’.are naturally inoffensive. 
Let them open their eyes, let them use the 
good common sense with which they are en- 
dowed, and they will see ati once how griev- 


if the Government had been averse to their 
proceedings they would have sent down mili- 
tary to stop them. 


(From the Correspondent of the Globe.) 















ously they have been misled) If James had |, Vergennes: oe 
been in possession of any legia! authority for TUMULTUOUS ASSEMBLAGES IN THE 
his proceedings, why did he not+produce it to FOREST OF DEAN. 

Mr. Machen? A pick-axe wielded byta strong Monmourtu, SuNpAayY Morninc.—The small 
arm is not an emblem of equity or justic ’¢, but | force collected in this town on Friday morning 
of force and violence. Let the levellerts look | returned last night from Coleford, without 
at the mischief they have done. Thow sands | having made any attempt to stop the Le- 
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vellers in their work of destruction, which 
was pursued with renewed avidity the whole 
of Friday and Saturday, and the eutire of the 
enclosures are now Open; for where the wall- 
ing on embankment is not completely down, 
gaps or breaches of about one hundred yards 
are made at intervals of the same length; on 
Friday there was the greatest display of 
strength, and at least three thousand men 


ed last night. The only shadow of a question 
of right appears to be, that the act provides 
that only eleven thousand acres, together with 
a small quantity of about five or six hundred 
acres previously enclosed, shall be kept as@ 
nursery for timber; now the foresters declare 
that considerably more have been enclosed. 
| Their assertion that the timber is of sufficient 
stature not to require protection is untrue ; 





were engaged in gangs, varying in number | the most experienced woudwards, totally un~ 
from fifty to three hundred, throughout every | connected with the crown-lands, agree that 
— of the forest. It wouid almost exceed | the embankments should be kept up from 
velief, that in the open day such a number | seven to ten years yet to come. Be this as it 
should assemble, their persons and residences | may, the uninterrupted progress of the forest- 
in numberless instances known to the magis- | ers during the last week cannot but have an 
trates, gentry, and keepers, and that no force | injurious effect ou the bad spirits on the Mon- 
has been assembled tu resist outrage so flag- | mouthshire and Welch hills, and the events 
rant; nearly fifty miles of substantial mounds | of the coming week are looked forward to 


and walliag have been levelled in the short 
space of four days, and upwards of ten thou- | 
sand acres of fine young timber, of about | 
twenty years’ growth, laid open. There is 
some movement in this busiuess which de- 
mands prompt and strict investigation. The 
writer of this conversed with two men who 
were pressed on Thursday, and compelled to 
assist in throwing down the banks ; and it is 
evident from their report that the great ma- 
jority of the foresters believe that Warren 
James, their openly avowed leader, whose 
name is affixed to the handbill calling the 
meeting to lay open the inclosures, and who 
is the O'Connell of the forest, is but the agent 
of some one or more noblemen in town, who 
are determined ‘ to see the foresters righted.” 
I: would not be prudent or just to use the 
names of the parties mentioned, for perhaps it 
is a license taken by the leaders of the rioters 
without authority. A sister of James’s, it is 
said, lives with a nobleman, who the feresters 
expect will be in the forests shortly again, and 
James has been twice to town to have inter- 
views on this business; one fact is evident, 
thatthe poor men are acting under the im- 
pression that they are committing no illegal 
act, and that no resistance will be offered 
them; and the events of the past week prove 
their view in the latter instance to be cor- 
rect. There is another singular feature in 
this business worthy attention; the dif- 
ferent parties were accompanied by carts con- 
taining provisions, and hogsheads of cyder 
were distributed to the men in the progress of 
the work. The only instance of outrage be- 
yond the primary object of the foresters is the 
pulling down the garden-walls of Mr. Goold, | 
accompanied with a promise of serving his | 
house in the same manner, and occasional | 





with considerable anxiety. 

Since writing the above, the militia staff, 
&c., have just received orders to be in readi- 
ness to-morrow morning at five o’clock ; their 
uumber will be increased by several volun- 
teers. 





To the Editor of The Globe. 

Sir,—As no doubt you have seen the Mon- 
mouthshire Merlin, with an account of the 
proceedings in the furest of Dean, 1 hasten to 
inform you (as alarms are injurious at this 
period in particular), that the military who 
left this place on Friday morning returned 
yesterday afternoon, leaving the forest—the 
object of the foresters being accomplished— 
quite peaceable. It appears they had not the 
least disposition of hostility towards any one, 
their object being merely a destruction of the 
fences, not the trees, which inclose so great @ 
part of the forest, supposing they have a right 
of commonage thereto. 

{ am, Sir, yours, 
Monmouth, June 12. ~ PACIFICUS. 





IRELAND. 


Ir was my intention to begin this 
week, publishing my plan for the 
management of the affairs of England, 
meaning by that word the whole king- 
dom, hating phrases, hating unions, and 
hating every-thing that seems to say 
that it is not one and the same country. 
This PLAN WILL BE ADOPTED; 
and I beg my readers to remember that I 
say that. I defer the publication of it for 


threats of personal violence to any persons | a week or two, in order first to see a little 


who they judge are put as spies to their cou- | 
duct. Whether these disturbances are to end 
here, time only will develop; some of the 


more violent are for proceeding to other acts | 


what the Whigs mean to be at; and be- 
sides this, a man must have a heart of 
stone, if, with a pen in his hand, and 


of violence; the railways which intersect the | knowing that what he writes can get 


forest in every direction, and the turnpike- ‘forth from the press, to keep that pen 
gates, are rumoured to be the next objects of | f , he affairs of Ireland 
attack, but the leaders appear to consider that | ‘TOM Moving, on the allairs of frelan 


the work for which they assembled was finish- | at this moment. 
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Asort of circular has been sent to all daily intercourse with the wants and miseries 
the publie prints, I suppose, from a of the Parishioners ; upon such a subject you 
Committee that there is in London, for | '™2¥ Perceive religious distinctions have been 

: ‘ : ; altogether merged in a sense of common suf- 
the relief of the poor in Ireland ; and a fering aud danger, and we have cordially 
copy of this circular has been sent to | united, Protestant and Roman Catholic, in an 
me. We had quite enough proof before | earnest solicitude for the advancement of this 
of the wretched situation of that coun- | Tat Work of mercy, The details appear to 


b h h; tae fici: ine to present, in the most striking features, a 
try; but here we have it in an official | picture of suffering startling tohumanity ; but 


form: we have the facts attested by |I should weakea the effect by urging more 
Reman Catholic Bishops, bv Irish | strongly the claim. You are already aware of 
"Squires, and by Church of England the exict situation in which we are placed; 


D 2s re | we seek externalaid, not merely for ourselves, 
tors of Dis inity, Vicars, and Rectors. | but still more for those hapless beings, who 


We have places and times, and regular ‘ have been driven amongst us, from all parts of 
doeuments all through. I will there- | the Western Coast, to seek refuge from famine 
fore insert these, taking them as un-|@"¢ contagion, or ia many instances have 

: | fled from the relentless operation of the Sub- 


doubtedlytrue. [have numbered the letting and Disfranchisement Acts; and the 


paragraphs for the convenience of Casy evil of Absenteeism compels us to be more 
reference. The documents, then, are jimportunate in our solicitations,—FOUR- 
as follows :— pee OUT OF FIFTEEN OF OUR PRO- 
9 - T } " Y NUMBER AND 
Galway, 7th of June, 1231. | PRIET ARY, BOTH IN NU re 
Sir, yy ath of . | VALUE, are PERMANENT ABSENTEES, 
1. Ar the Instance of the Local Committee | "4 Yet, except iu two instances, we remain 
for the Relief of the Poor iu the Town and unassisted. oor : 
Neighboarhood of Galway, I take the liberty | _,°: Ovr Local Subscriptions, under the cir- 
ofearnestly invoking your benevolent atteu- circumstances, haveexceeded my expectations, 
tion to the aunexed documents, which, in- | but we have got little aid elsewhere ;—this is 
deed, feebly evince the frightful distress at the more to be lamented, as our domestic 
present prevailing amongst the poorer orders | °*¢™O"s have heen exceeded ouly by those 
of this entire District. made in 1822, and the occasion is nearly, if 
2. The People of Galway anxiously beseech | POF altogether, as pressing ; yet in that year 
yoar timely interference in favour of the | 0! desolation almost 10,000/. was remitted for 
cause of suffering humanity, as wel! in vour| “¢ relief of this community alone, by the be- 
- ~ 7? ‘ » | . - pay * 
immediate circle, as with the people in gene- nevoleut People of Englaund.—d4n influx of 
ral—more especially the Clergu—in promoting | external Poverty surely demands external aid, 
. a 6. = | - " on . _ ° 
Charitable Collections, in order that, under! especially when that poverty hus issued fr om alt 
Heaven and your benign auspices, the awful parts of that vast range of country, to alleviate 
and appalling visitation may be averted, which the distress of which your benevolent efforts have 
now threatens to overwhelin an afflicted Com- | been so unceasingly directed—with vo claim, 


: | perhaps, except the common one of humanity 
munity. i! /- ; ae aa? 1S 
Hoping the favour of an early reply, | & Sew a ogee a wy ro 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, -” ‘wget by sharing with them nan ba es 

Ww ith the most profuund respect, | i eg aon goly Ao pe ye a Fm 

Your very faithful and obliged servant, ene ae Sane OSS ee Se 


+ EDMOND FFRENCH, ). D.| cence in vain, if not on our own bebalf,on the 

Gitoasn, txt em, ott part of those poor Strangers, thus obliged to 

th ball 9 £501. encroach upou the crust of misery—or yet, 

Sir,—3. | took the liberty some short time| even for the destitute portion of our Commu- 
since, of detailing to you the situation of this hity, whose scanty pittance bas been so a- 
Town and Neighbourhood to the Westward. | bridged by imparti: relicf to their destitute 
Aanidst the gloom which overspreads one’s | fellow-creatures. 


mind in coutemplating so painful a concen- | ] have the honour to remain, Sir, 


tration of human calamity, it is some eonso- | Your verv faithful and obliged Servant, 

Jation that I should have the fortune to appeal | + EDMOND FFRENCH,D. D., 

to one from whoin I am certain of receiving R.C. Bishop. 

the most anxious attention, signalized as bis | JOHN SMITH, Esge., 

lie has been by an unequalled intensity of Chairman of the London Committee, 

exertion to improve the coudition of the Poor TO THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RE- 

of Ireland. | LIEF OF THE POOR IN THE WEST 
4.1 beg leave now to enclose you the Memo- | OF IRELAND. 

rial of the Clergy residing in the Town and The Memorial of the Clergy residing in the 


1S 


Neighbourhood of Galway, to which,as well as Town and Neighbourhood of Galway. 
the accompanying statemeut, I would solicit | Most HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

your peculiar consideration. Itcomes froma 
Class,above all others, intimate 


é 6. That the Town and District of Galway, 
ly acquainted by | containing ayopulation of Forty-Five Thou- 
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sand Souls, at present labour under the most 


poignant and appalling Destitution, ari-ing | Sir, 


from the total failure of the fishery—a defi- 


An 


Galway, June, 1931. 
¥. I beg leave most respectfully to solicit 


ciency in the potatoe crop—an utter stagua- | the attention of your Committee to the un~- 
tien in all kieds of employment—the tutal| precedented misery at present prevailing 
ruin of the kelp trade—but more peculiarly | amongst the poorer classes of this District, in 


from the effects of the storm and flood of the | 
20th of November last, which caused the loss | 
of many lives, aml by the destruction of all 
their earthly substance, the impoverishweut of 
numberless families, which had been hitherto 
the most hard-faring and industrious class of 
people in the western parts of Ireland. 

7. That in consequence of so many com- 
bined causes of misery—tun ENTIRE Dis- 
TRICT TO THE WESTWARD, WITHIN A RANGE 
OF SEVENTY MILES, SUFFERING UNDER SIMILAR 
PRIVATIONS—this Town has now become oue 
vast receptacle of misfortune, the distressed 
poor alung the Western Coast crowding 
into same, the disastrous results of which 
have been the loss of life, and the pauper- 
ism of most of the survivors ; in illustration 
whereof, your Memorialists are ready to 
prove the occurrence of Eicur Deaths, 
during the present season BY STARVATION | 
ONLY, IN A SINGLE Paxktsa comprising about | 
one-fifth of said Town.—That there are at 
present in the District Fiereen HUNDRED | 
families idle from want of employment—that 
the mendicunts have increased FouRFOLD | 
within a short period—and that the Pawn- 
brokers are in possession of the furniture, | 
wearmg apparel, trading wnplements, bed- 
olothes, and, in short, the worldly property of 
AN ACTUAL MAJORITY OF THE PARISHIONERS, | 

%. That to alleviate so awful a combination | 
of human calamity, considerable sums of 
money have been collected in said Town and | 
Neighbourhood during the present season, | 
but said fund, being now exhausted,—without | 
the intervention of additional aid—bdy the in- 
flux of foreign poverty, as well as the vast ac- 
eumulation of domestic wretchedness hourly | 
augmenting beyond all human forethought, | 
and still remaining comparatively unrelieved, | 
the population of this entire District nay fail | 
a prey to all the horrors of famine and disease. | 

Wherefore your Memorialists most humbly | 
pray that your Committee will be graciously | 
pleased, in the exercise of your benevolent | 





vocation, to afford relief to the poor of said 


Town aud Neighbourhood. 
And your Memorialists will ever pray: 
+Edmond Ffrench, D.D. R.C. Bishop. 
F. X. Blake, R C. Vicar. 
John Lowther, R.C. Vicar, 
Andrew Martin, R.C. Vicar. 
Laurence O'Donnell, R.C, Vicar. 
Mark Finn, R.C. Vicar. 
Peter Daly, R.C. Vicar. 
James Daly, Warden, 
John Whitley, D.D. 
J. W. Kirwan, D.D. 
John D’Arcy, Clk. Vicar. 
Thomas Coifey, Cik. Rector. 
H. Morgan, Clik. Vicar. 
Edward Bourke, Clk. Vicar. 


the hope that your timely interposition may 
arrest the rapid progress of a Calamity, 
which even already has been attended with 
results awful to humanity. 

10. Our Labouring Poor are in a state of 
actual’ destitution. The population of the 
District to the Westward, comprehending @ 
Tract above seventy miles long, and in many 
places from shore to shore, twenty broad, had 
hitherto depended upon the fisheries and the 
manufacture of kelp—these modes of industry 
affording an abundant mart for their labour, 
induced the inhabitants to flock towards the 
Coast, deserting the interior of the country; 
thus agriculture was neglected. Within the 
last few years, bowever, a gradual change has 
been silently working—the fisheries have al- 
together failed—the manufacture of kelp, by 
the competition of Barilla, Salt, aud Alkali, 
has been suddenly crushed ; the quantity de- 
livered at this Port, which, in 1827, was 
3,700 tons, last year fell to 1,500 tons, and in 
the present year will not surpass one half that 
amount; the sea-weed used in the article, 
which FOUK YEARS AGO GAVE 81X @ ton, in the 
raw state, now yields ONLY FIGHTBEN SHIL- 
LINGs a ton. You may rely on the accuracy 
of this statement. 

11. Their usual ways of livelihood being thus 
extinguished, the people have no resource in 
most cases except Emigration, The interior 
of the country, INACCESSIBLE FOR WANT OF 
ROADs, atfords no new mode of industry, 
which, if properly intersected, it would, 
by reclaiming the waste lands, and in the 
attainment of this object the superfluous 
weed wauld be invaluable as manure. To 
enhance their misfortunes, then come the 
SUB-LETTING and DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
ACTS, which afford the ready facilities to the 
Landlord of getting rid of his surplus misery 
to make room for ten-pound freeholders, with- 
out any sacrifice of mcome—at once ejecting 
four out of five of bis tenautry; thus ensues 
the destitution of numberless families, and xo 
wonder if it ended in bloodshed and crime. 

12. In such a concentration of wretchedness 
arising from so many different causes,—the 
potatoe crop has failed. Hordes of these for- 
jorn beings, driven by hunger from their 
Lomes, vaturally crowd into the neighbouring 
town for refuge from impending famine; in 
cousequence, Galway, which is the only place 
of moment iu this immense range of country, 
is now literally filled with these unhappy 
sufferers. 

13. This community hardly wanted any ace 
cessivn to the destitution of its poorer inha+ 
bitants, the storm and fluod of the 20th of 
Novewhber last had placed them in a dismal 
situation ; on the morning of that day, the 
sea rising several feet above its usual eleyar 
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tion, swept away every-thing in its neigh- 
bourhood, especially along the low grounds 
where the fishermen inhabited, the results | 
were the loss of many lives, the pauperism of | 
those who survived, and the utter destructivn | 
of the little furniture, provisions, wearing ap- 
parel, bed-clothes, boats, fishing apparatus, 
avd in many instances the houses of whole 
villages of those poor people. 

14. The general effect of these different 
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ence out of it; and the cause of there 


being no such laws is, first, that our: 


laws have been made by men not chosen 
by the people ; and the consequence of 
that has been the want of such laws as 
would prevent this state of wretched- 
ness. In these documents, paragraph 4, 
signed by Edmund Ffrench, a Roman 


causes of misery is, poverty staring us in the ,Catholic Bishop, it is stated that four- 
face, in all the hideous and aggravated forms teen out of fifteen of the land-proprie- 


that imagination can pourtray. 1 shall,/+o+. both in number and value, are 
however, limit myself as an instance to the 


distress prevailing in the Parish which 1, PERMANENT ABSENTEES 3 that is 
attend, comprising one-fifth of the Town it-, to say, fourteen of them out of fifteen 


self ; in that district I cun verify by name and | jive constantly out of Ireland, and draw 
poe agg ae Ha STARVATION /away the fruits of the land to be spent 


ONLY.—/n that small Parish I could produce, | either in this part of the kingdom oo 
in this Season of the yeur, Seven Hundred | foreign countries. This is such a state 
heads of families idle for want of employment; | of things as never can exist without 
the pawn-brokers have got the furniture and producing beggary and famine. The 
wearing apparel of an actual majority of the | Date of Daveus f th t 
Parishioners; scarcely any of them wear all | ~~ ec O EVONSHIRE, one e € grea 
their garments—one is without a coat, another | Whigs, has, according to his own state- 
wants a waistcoat, a third a hat, and almost | ment, made in the House of Lords, 
all are without shoes. The beggars daily in- | some years ago, the great tithes of 


crease, and I have got four times as many as I | 
had twelve months ago, or ever before ; aud if 
ever, which has already appeared, should | 
spread, God only knows what will be the | 
consequence. May we hope then, in the exer- 
cise of your benevolent ministry, that you 
will interpose to avert so many impending | 
calamities. | 
I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Patrick Faney, R.C.C,, 
Parish of Claddagh 
and Nuns’ Island, Galway. | 
The picture speaks for itself. The | 
causes we know to be that there are no | 
Poor-laws, and that the food of the! 
country is sent out of it instead of a| 
great part of that food being retained in | 
it. I related once before, that hogs 
from Ireland, to the amount of nine 
thousand and some odd, passed through | 
one single turnpike-gate at Speen, near 
Newbury, in Berkshire, in the single 


twenty parishes in Ireland, consequently 
he draws away all these great tithes. 
They may come in different shapes; 
but it is no matter whether they come 
in corn, in butter, in bacon, or in live 
cattle; still they come. A drove of 
hogs, or a flock of sheep, or a bale of 
bacon, or a barrel of butter, none of 
these are sent to Devonshire-house ; 
but they are sold here, and the money 
is paid in at Devonshire House; and 
here they are to be eaten by the swarms 
of idlers assembled in this great place. 
The country parts of England and Scot- 
land are drained in like manner; but 
not in like degree; and here are the 
Poor-laws, which, though chipped away 
by Srurces Bovrne’s Bills and other 
enactments, still give the working-peo- 
ple a claim, and show them the way to 
prevent actual starvation. 
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month of June last. Upon inquiry, || If there were Poor-laws in Ireland, 
find that just about the same is going | and those duly enforced, there would 
on this year. These hogs had been | not be so many absentees, and those 
landed at Bristol, where [, last year, | that were absent would not draw away 
saw abeut ten thousand hogs and sheep so much as they now draw. Instead ofa 
landed in three days. In short, here is | thousand hogs, perhaps, sent over to be 
the immediate cause of the famine in! sold to pay the Duke of Devonsuirs his 
Ireland. ‘The more distant cause is, tithes, seven hundred only would come, 
there being no law in that country to! leaving three hundred for the relief of 
compel the owners of the land to suffer | the poor. ‘The way, therefore, to pre- 
the working people to have a subsist- | vent famine in Ireland is evident 
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enough ; but it is the interest of the 
absentees that there should be no Poor- 
laws in [reland ; this is as evident as it 





keep them alive, that they may be able 
still to work for the landowners and 
tithe-owners of Ireland, without their 


is that a thousand hogs are worth more | giving them any relief whatever in the 
than seven hundred, and therefore there | shape of poor-rates. ‘These land-own- 
is starvation in Ireland, and therefore it|ers and tithe-owners know that we pay 
costs England many millions a year to | poor-rates ; know that we relieve our 
maintain an army to keep the Irish quiet. | own poor; and they call upon us to re- 

Another thing stated in these docu-' lieve theirs too, while they keep the 
ments is well, worthy of attention. | amount of what they ought to pay in 
Paragraph 11 contains the following | poor-rates for their own private use ; 
sentence: “ ‘lo enhance their misfor-| for their own luxurious enjoyments. 
“tunes then come the Subletting and | Will a reformed Parliament suffer this 
“ DISFRANCHISEMENT Acts, | state of things to continue? Nay, will 





“ which afford the ready facilities to’ 
“ the landlord to get rid of his surplus 
“misery by making room for ten- 
** pound freeholders, without any sacri- 


“ fice of income ; at once ejecting four | 


** out of five of his tenants ; thus ensues 
** the destitution of numberless families, 
“© and no wonder if it ended in crime 
* and bloodshed.” No wonder, indeed, 
when we have here certified eight deaths 


the Whig Ministry, so vigilant as to 
_ affairs of the press, suffer one month to 
pass before they propose a law to com- 
pel the land-owners and tithe-owners 
of Ireland to relieve the working-peo- 
ple, in times of distress, out of the pro- 
duce of those lands and tithes? In 
answer to this question, I will give my 
opinion, that they will suffer a month 
to pass; that they will suffer the ses- 





in one single parish within a short pe- | sion to pass, and that they will bring in 
riod, by starvation only. We remember | no bill, and adopt no measure for the 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling | effectual relief of Ireland. - 

freeholders ; and my readers will re- In 1832, when there was also a fa- 
member how strenuously I opposed that | mine in Ireland, but nothing like that 
measure, and how clearly | predicted | which prevails at present, there was a 
the consequences. Here we have those discussion upon the subject in the 
consequences officially stated to us, and | House of Lords, in which Lorp Grey 
the truth of them certified under the | took a part, and as he is now Prime 
hand of the priest of the parish ; and) Minister ; as it isa “ Whig Ministry,” 
the London Committee circulate the) instead of a “ Tory Ministry,” it is 
statement for our information, and with worth while for us to hear what this 
a view of inducing us to subscribe our very Lorp Grey said upon that occa- 
money for the purpose of affording re-| sion ; and we will hear it; and here are 


lief to these wretched people. 

But what is it, in fact, that we are | 
called upon to do? Why, to give our | 
money, not to the poor people of Ire- | 
land, but to the land-owners and tithe- 
owners of Ireland. ‘The Government | 
squeeze from us the whole of our earn- 
ings, except enough to enable us to| 
continue to work for it. It leaves us| 
absolutely nothing beyond that which | 
is necessary to a bare existence, and for 
supporting those appearances which are 
necessary in our several states of life ; 
and of this little which is: left us, a part 
is demanded or asked for, to keep the 
working-people of Ireland from actual 
starvation ; or, in other words, just to 





his words, according to the published 
report, spoken on the 1lth of May. 
1922. ‘* What a picture of a Govern- 
“ment! Hundreds and thousands of 


|“ the people of Ireland dying in the 


“streets for want of food! in the 
“ midst of an alleged superabundance !” 
Very true, my Lord Grey, but 
not a more frightful picture then 
than it is now; and it is you who are 
now at the head of that Government, 
and have been at the head of it forseven 
months or more ; and nothing has either 
been done, or attempted to be done; 
not even a consoling promise has been 
put forth during these five months of 
suffering and, indeed, of starvation ; no 
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measure that I have heard of other than 
that of a Special Commission has been 
adopted with regard to this unhappy | 
country. ‘* What a picture of a Govern- | 
ment!" And so exclaims the whole na- | 
tion now. What a picture of a Govern- | 
ment, to suffer the distress to come to 
actual famine ; to eight deaths in one 
parish within a short period, proceeding | 
from starvation alone! Whata picture | 
of a Government, to stand and see this, | 
and to have adopted no measure of miti- | 
gation in the course of five months. ‘Too 
busy, I suppose, it has been in watching | 
the press, and taking care that it did not | 
add to the starvation, Oh! paternal | 
Government! ‘Tender-hearted Whig} 
Government! Cuan do nothing to miti- | 
gate the starvation in Ireland ; cannot 
even talk of Poor-laws; cannot order | 
its army to go and seize the provisions | 
and go and relieve the people ; cannot | 
do that, and call for a Bill of Indemnity | 
for it; but can, if the newspapers speak | 
truth, pay pensioners four years before- | 
hand in order to get thei out of the | 
country. 
But it is worth while to consider ‘vhat | 
effect this starvation in Ireland is caleu- 
lated to have upon the working people 
of England. Since the Whig Govern- 
ment can do nothing in a hurry; at 
least nothing in this way: they can, 
indeed, when the Habeas Corpus Act is 
to be suspended, or a Power-of-Impri- | 
sonment Bill is to be passed, make the 
benevolent thing gallop through three 








stages in one night; but, to relieve men | . 
of potatoes, did not utter a syllable of 
‘discontent ! 


who are famishing; to relieve a starv- 


ing people; to preserve life just ready 
to quit the human frame from want: 


measures of this sort require time; re-, 


quire deliberation ; require long discus- 
sion; great care that nothing may be 
done in haste. 
Government!” If Satan were to come 
upon the earth, and only see Ireland at 
this moment, he would return to 
his own abode perfectly envious ; and 
as abdication is the fashion, and as this 
appears to be the rendezvous of the 
abdicators, he might be desirous to come 
and enjoy himself here. 

But to return; what are the effects 


‘“* What a picture of a | 

| e e . 
they had only said that it was a little 
‘too bad to be reduced to this miserable 
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Ireland is calculated te have upon the 
working people in England? In the 
House of Commons, on the 19th of 
February last, proud Srayiey eulogised 
the conduct of the people of Ireland. 
He said “ he had himselfa petition from 
“the Barony of Tyrawley, which 
* he intended to present to the House ; 
“ and the subscribers to it set out their 
** sufferings in language at once most 
“simple and most forcible, They 
** stated that they had been obliged to 
** sell their moveables ; that the scanty 
“crop of grain had been sold to pay 
* RENT; that the potatoe-crop had, 
“to a considerable extent failed; aud 
*‘ that the linen trade being at an end, 
* they could only depend upon the soil 
* for which they knew means of com- 
“ pulsory production. ‘ Give us,’ said 
the petitioners in conclusion, ‘ but the 
** * means of obtaining food for our wives 
* * and families ; we will be thankful, we 
“will be industrious, we will be 
‘* * happy.’ Severe as were the suffer- 
“ings of the petitioners, their repre- 
“‘sentations of them to the House did 
“ not contain a syliable of insubordina- 
‘“« tion, or even of discontent; and for 
* this reason their petition was doubly 
“deserving the attention of Parlia- 
* ment!” 

So, the petition was deserving the at- 
tention of the Parliament, and doubly 
deserving of it, because the petitioners 
who had been compelled to sell their 


‘moveables, to give up their grain for 


rent, and who had nota sufficiency even 


So much for the notions 
of a representative of the people! It 
these Irish petitioners had expressed a 
syllable of discontent, then this repre- 


' sentative would, of course, have thought 


differently of their humble petition, If 


state, that would have been expressive 
of discontent, and that would have made 
their petition not worthy of attention! 

| Well, well! but their petition was, 
|@n account of their not expressing any 
| discontent, deserving, and doubly de- 
serving, the attention of Parliament. It 


which this most dreadful example in Lt was doubly deserving the attentiqn of 
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the Parliament. Did it get it? Did! that, prond Stanley; what a picture for 
the Parliament do any-thing for them !| them to behold as the effects of groan- 
Did the Ministers say a word for them’ is ing out their souls “ without a syllable 
Even one word did they say for tiese |“ of insubordination or even of dis- 


perishing people, who were doubly de- |‘ content!” If such be the reward of 


serving their attention? ‘Ihe Ministers |abstaining from insubordination and 
had not time, may be. Why, proud | discontent, what is the inference fur the 
Stanley said this on the ninetcenth o of labourers of England to draw? Their in- 
February, so that there were nine days subordination and discontent were made 
in February, thirty-one in March, and, known: there was more than a syllable 
if [ recollect right, about fifteen in April. ‘of them; for they went on to words and 
Here were fifty-six days, and nothing sentences: ** We will not live upon pota- 
done, and not a word said about relief toes,” was the word given by the peo- 
for Ireland ; so that if this be double at-' ple of Kent, and through all England 
tention, I wonder what single Whig at- it proceeded ; and what was the conse- 
tention mav be! What Stanley meant, ' quence? Not “ double attention,” as 
however, was, to tell the labourers of far as I know, nor any attention at all 
England that they would receive no at- from the Parliament; but there was 
tention because they did not, like the attention enough from farmers, parsons, 
Irish, abstain from expressing ‘‘ even magistrates, and Ministers; a bit of 
discontent.” at their sufferings ; because bacon came into the pot, instead of 
they did not come crawling upon their heaps of the dirt and filaments and 
bellies, and say that, if they could but} water, called potatoes; and though 
get enough to keep body ‘and soul to- | there was suffering, still there was re- 
gether, "We will be thankful, we will dress; there was amendment; the lot 
be industrious, we will he happy.” I of the labourers was bettered. ‘This, 
admire this last pledge, to be happy. 1 therefore, which we now behold is a 
wonder they had not adopted the French | picture, indeed, for the working-people 
curious exaggeration of too happy. of England to contemplate; and this 

However, the English labourers have circumstance, if no other, ought to at- 
now before their eyes these facts, first, | tract the attention of any- thing calling 
that the Irish, when they saw starvation itself a Government. I conclade by 
approaching, made a representation of repeating that the Act of Queen E1izs- 
their sufferings, bat in so humble a| ners, unmarred and unmutilated by 
manner, as not to express even dis-| Srv rces Bovurxe’s Bills, or any other 
content with those sufferings : second, | bills, is the only remedy for the evils of 
that in consequence of the “humility of | Ireland, and that it is tie duty of the 
their representation, proud Staxey said | Ministers to propose such bills to the 
that they were doubly deserving of the ‘Parliament the moment it has been 
attention of Parliament: third, that | “opened by the King ; and if they neg- 
neither Parliainent nor Ministry have lect to doit, it ought to be proposed by 
said or done any-thing for them from | some other Member, and that, too, im- 
that day to this ; and fourth, that thou- | mediately. Talk not to, me of time; 
sands upon thousands of the Irish talk not to me even of the Reform Bill, 
working people are now ina state of |antil this be done: it is the LIVES 
starvation so deplorable, that a wretched |;OF ‘THE PEOPLE which are at 
mother has been seen to divide the milk ‘stake. They are in danger of being 
of her own breasts amongst herself and | lost: when the Transportation-for-libel 
her children to preserve life! And | Bill, which was afterwards altered to 
that eight deaths in one single parish, | banishment, was before the House of 
Within a short period, have proceeded | Lords, Score Exupon answered all ob- 

om stutvation only. “ What a pic- jections to its severity by exclaiming, 
ture of a Government!” Aye, proud ‘Salus populé suprema lex; The safety 
Stanley ; and what a picture tor the /a- | of the people és the supreme law. Here, 
boturer's of England to behold! Mark’ then, is the case, withoat exaggeration, 
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and without rhetorical figure: here are| There, Lord Grey, “ what a picture 
the wretched people actually dying with of a Government!” It is in Galway, 
hunger, while the fvod is actually | observe, reader, that the actual starva- 
brought away out of their country. ‘tion is raging most, where the poor 
Wonderfully careful, vigilant as watch- | creatures cannot get a handful of meal 
dogs, to provide safety for the people |to boil up with “the nettles and sea- 
against Reyisters and Newspapers; but, weed. They cannot get a handful of 
when they are perishing with hunger, | the meal of oats to prevent their souls 
the drowsiness of the durmouse and the | from leaving their bodies; and it is 
pace of the snail seem to be the great certified that, in one small parish, eight 
characteristics. Efficient! Aye, ‘“om- persons had died within a very short 
nipotent!" Swift as the Roebuck, period from starvation only. ‘Now, 
sharp-sighted as the Lynx, valiant as then, reader; now, then, Englishman, 
the Tiger, when the press is to be en-| if you have a drop of compassionate 
trapped, subdued, and manacled. All- | blood in your body, learn this fact, that, 
powerful here ; but when a perishing no longer ago than Twesday /ast ; that 
people are actually dying for want of |is to say, yesterday, six hundred and 
food, while that food is carried out of , eight tons of vats ; that is to say, about 
their country by ship-loads, impotent six thousand quarters of oats; that is 
as the child in its swaddling clothes. | to say, at 35 lbs. a bushel, one ’ million, 
“ What a picture of a Government!” | three hundred, and thirty- four thousand 

I had just closed this article when a! pounds weight of oats, arrived in Lon- 
friend sent me, at my request, an ac-/don only, FROM GALWAY, the very 
count of the imports of food from Ire- | spot where the people are dying of 
land, during this present year, up to the starvation for want of the meal ! 
first of June. It is imperfect; because ;‘These oats came in five vessels, the 
it only gives an account of the imports, Union, the John Guisa, the Charlotte, 
in London and Liverpool, leaving out the Lively, and the Victory. Very 
Bristol, Glasgow, and several other! lively, and very victorious! Gracious 
places. Itis also imperfect in that it God! “what a picture of a Govern- 
does not include bacon and live animals, |“ ment; the people dying of starvation 
nor poultry nor eggs. However, such | in the midst of a superabundance of 
as it is, let the English reader look at|‘* food!" What fools! nay, what 
it, and let him blush that his country | perverse scoundrels! what “‘ priest- 
has a Government which has the ruling | ridden’ ’ rascals! what “ monk-hum- 
of Ireland, and which can suffer all this | bugged” rascals! what ‘‘supersti- 
food to be brought away while those|tious” beasts those Portuguese and 
who raised this food are living upon Spaniards and Sicilians and Bra- 
sea-weed, neltles, and other weeds, or zilians and Belgians must have been, 
stinking shell-tish, or are expiring for|and must be, to reject the kind sug- 
want!" Here is the account of the | gestion of our Government to adopt 
imports of the first five months of this | for themselves a “ British Constitu- 
year of famine in Ireland :— tion!” that envy of surrounding na- 


ions and admiration of the world! 
98,555 Quarters of Wheat — 


Ae one Glens Oh, base dogs! Let them be fed at the 
10,098 ........+. Barley doors of convents: it is under our 
540 .....+000. Rye “free constitution,” our “‘ happy con- 
1,556 ........+¢ Beans stitution,” arising out of a “glorious 
941 tee eeecere Peas Whig l . ” d h il 
5,880 .........2 Malt 1ig revolution,” and now happily 
69,510 Loads of .. Meal administered by a body of Whigs; it is 
45,398 Sacks of .. Flour here, under the shade of this lovely tree, 
12,605 Tiercesof.. Beef that men do not receive victuals at the 
bA0S Barsenel.. Tite doors of convents, but are left to gather 
20,048 Tiercesof.. Pork 
1,4327 Barrels of.. Ditto it from the sea-beach and the hedges 





149,639 Firkins of.. Butter. and ditches, while the food raised in the 
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fields by their hands is sent away to be! 
eaten in other lands: read this, Portu-| 
guese, Spaniards, and the rest, and you, 
will be in wonderful haste to have a. 
‘happy constitution.” If the poor 
souls of Galway ever read the speech of | 


proud Stanley, and heard him say that, 
they were worthy of double attention. 
from the Parliament, what must the 
poor souls think of the matter now, 
when they cannot get a handful of 
meal to boil with their nettles, though, 
at this very moment, a million and a! 
quarter of pounds of oats come FROM 
GALWAY to London alone in one 
single day! And is there no Member 
even in this new Parliament that will | 
have the humanity and the courage and | 
the justice to open his lips for the pur- 
pose of relieving these poor creatures, | 
and of removing from England this | 
indelible disgrace ? If there be not, we | 
may well exclaim, ‘ What a picture of | 
a Parliament!” Ah, the labourers of 
England, simple as conceited scribblers 
imagine them, have their eye upon all 
this, and know well what is the warning 
that they should draw from it. ‘They 
will not want to get DOUBLE AT- 
TENTION, V’ll warrant them; they! 
here behold the effects of meriting the | 


in the Register of the 4th inst. your Statement 
that Wyndham was chosen by those ‘* who 
** petition for the bill! and that too clearly 
** with the concurrence, and aid of the Reform- 
** ing Bouveries,”— 

Now I cannot conceive on what ground 
that Statement has been made, and | defy 
you, or any One to prove the truth of it.— 

I did prior to the late Election neither more 
nor less than I have done before, viz, solicit 
the votes of the Electors for myself, not hav- 
iug presumed in a single instauce to interfere 
with, or enquire about the manner in which 
any Elector meant to dispose of his second 
vote.— 

On the late occasion however I did happen 
to know how some of the Electors meant to 
vote, a few of my friends having promised to 
vote fur me alone, because they thought that 
unless they did so, my return would be some- 
what doubtful. 

1 beg in conclusion to observe that you 
more than once state that the Bouverie’s drag- 
ged you forth: Surely that is not a correct 
statement.— 

It was Wyndham who first mentioned your 
name at the late Election for Salisbury, which 
called forth Brodie’s explanation : Wyudham 
noticed Brodie’s declaration to show his incon- 
| sistency and the Bouveries were certainly 
| coneerned in the transaction which occasioned 

the declaration being made but that does not 
| justify the assertion that they dragged you 
| forth. 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedt. servant 
D. PLeypect Bouverié 


I really do not see how Captain Bou- 


double attention of Parliament, and yeare mends the matter. He defies 
these effects, whatever the Scotch fee-' me to prove the truth of Wynpuam 
losophers may say about their want of having been chosen with the concur- 
education, will not be lost upon them. rence and aid of the reforming Bouve- 
BroveuamM carries en a work that he pres. I did not pretend to be pos- 
calls the Book of Useful Knowledge. | sessed of any juridical proof of it; I 


I set up Two-penny Trash to spread | inferred it from the polling list, and 
about knowledge more useful than his;' from ‘the circumstance of Bropte’s 








and the next number of that work, 
to be published on the first of July, 
shall, amongst other things, describe to 
the labourers of England what is the 
recompense which the Irish have re- 
ceived fur meriting the double attention 
of Parliament. When one of them has 
read it to a score who cannot read ; or, 
rather, while he is reading it to them, 
they, taking the words of Lord Grey, 
will, at the end of every sentence, ex- 
claim, ‘‘ What a picture of a Govern-' 
ment |” 








Devonport, June 12th 1831 
Sim_ I think it necessary tw trouble you! 
with this letter in consequence of having read, 


declaration respecting me having been 
brought forward to do injury to him. 
I say that this clearly appears from the 
facts which I produce; and if the 
reader do not think with me; if the 
facts do not speak as “ clearly” as I say 
they do, then the statement does no 
wrong. Besides this, Captain Bouve- 
_R1E has, in his quotation from the Re- 
_gister, omitted a couple of commas, one 
,on each side of the word too, which 
materially alters the meaning of the 
word clearly; for, according to his 
version, it is too clearly; whereas I 
said, “‘ and that, foo, clearly with the 
concurrence of the Bouveries.” 


; 
’ 
x 


——- 
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With regard to the Captain’s plead- | in 1319, and Lord Rebert Tottenham to the 


: ‘ ine . _ | same see in 1822; William Magee to the see 
ing not guilty to the charge of hav | of Raphve in 1819, and William Bissett to the 


ng dragged me forth ; or, rather, to | same sve in 1822; Nathaniel Alewauder to the 
my having stated that to have been the | see of Meath iv 182%; Richard Maut to the 
case; and throwing the dragging work | see of Down and Connor in 1823 ; no episco- 


: ' * . ‘ i i Jerry ; ditto in Kilmore; 
upon’ Wynpaam, had [I not a right to! Pal promotion in Derry ; - a 
P : 5 Johu Leslie to the see of Dromore in 1412, 


© ry , * H > ; 
conclude that Wynpnam got his infor- j aud James Saurip to the same see in LSI95; 
mation from them ; especially as the} Lord George Beresford to the archiepiscopal 
Captain, on the liustings, bowed assent, | see of Dublin in 1820, and William Magee to 


when appealed to by Broprs relative | te same in 1822; in Kildare no episcopal 
‘ promotion; Robert Fowler to the see of Os- 


to a declaration made to him by the sory in 1813; Lora Rebert Tottenbain to the 
latter; and, moreover, when Bropte sees of Leighlin and Ferns in 1820, aud Thos. 
openly declares in print, that there was  Elrington to the same sees in 1822; Richard 
a breach of confidence on the part of | Lawrence to the sees of Cashel aud Emly in 


. . 1+22; Thomas Elriogten, in 1820, to the see 
“7 . valenl q . - r f . < a 7 ’ . 
those who effected this dragging. As , of Limerick, aud Johu Jebb to the same in 


to the circumstance of Wynxpuam_ be-' 822, Hon, R. Bourke to the see of Water- 
ing the first man to mention my pame | ford in 1813; in Cork no episcopal promo- 
at the election, Wyxpuam had a right | tion ; Charles M. Warburton from Limerick 
to do that if he chose: but as Bropis |" Cloyne in 1820, and John Brinkley to the 

2 Fg "| same see in 1825; Richard Mant to the see of 
took care to say nothing about me, to | Killaloe in 1820; Alexander Arbuthnot to the 
whom was I to impute Wynpuam’s | same see in 1423, aud the Hon. R. Ponsonby 
knowledge of the matter, except to the | in 1826; Power-le-Poer Trench to the Arch- 


: | bishoprick of Tuam and see of Ardagh in 
other party? I set mv dog at von, and I agg? ‘ 5 4 
I ) NY dog at } 1419; John Leslie, in 1819, to the see of 


then excuse myself by saying that f did Elphin; in Cloufert no episcopal promotion ; 
not bite you! Over and above all this, | ia Killala uv episcopal promotion, 
the Captain does not, even now, deny It will be seen at ouce that these names are 


lll ¢ sncipally thuse of aristoc . . . 
that the Bouvertes gave the informa- | Principally those of aristocratical houses, or 
. of families possessed of Parliamentary in- 


tion to Wyxpuam. However, [ have terest ; perhaps the only one of the whole iu 
inserted the Captain's letter, and those | which such interest did not iuflueuce the selec- 
who have read my letter to the people tion is thatof Dr. Brinkley, who was elevated 
of Salisbury, will be able to judge for to the see on account of his great talent. 
themselves. “ | ‘The yearly incomes of the Archbishops are 
stated to be—Armagh, 15,0601. 15s. 6d. 5 
| Tuam, 5,548/ 19s. lid.; Cashel, 3,500. and 
: ‘ ‘upwards, while of Dubliu no return is made ; 
CHURCH OF IRELAND. (oF the others, Clogher is returned 9,000/, late 
l rake the following little sketch of | currency ; Derry, 10,0004. and upwards, late 
: 7] ? currency; Meath, 5,615/. lds. dd. ; Raphoe, 
this monstrous abuse from the Morning | 5,379. bds. Id.; Leighlin aud Ferns, 5,000/. 
Chronicle of the 16th instant. The) toa fraction; Ossory, 3,000/. to a fraction; 
thing must and will be legally pat an | Dromore, 4,403. 3s. 5d. ; Waterford, 5,000. 
end to. I have worked hard for this. | exact money; Cork, 3,000/. ditto ; Limerick 
es . . | (renewal tines, nearly as much more, not in- 
and this is one of my most heavy of- cluded), 2,9154: is. ¢4d.; Cloyne, 2,0002, 
fences. '** and upwards at the least ;"’ Wiliala, 4,0004. ; 
An important document bas just been print- | from the dioceses in Tuam there is no return 
ed, by order of the House of Commons ; it is | made, ** as there is uv record of the value of 
a return made on the subject of the first-fruits | the several bishopricks and dignitaries of the 
in Ireland, containing a statewent of the) province inthe Registrar's Office.” 
wealth and other information connected with | A curious fact, observable throughout the 
that establishment. From the infurmation | return, is the number of individuals of the 
which is spread over its 134 pages, we make same name as the Bishop who had the guod 
the following abridgment of facts :— | luck to get into livings soou after his attain- 
Siuce the month of August, 1812, to which | ment of the episcopal dignity ; for example, 
date the returus go back, we find that there Knox in possession of Derry at the com- 
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were twenty-six promotions or translations | meucment of these returns; then fullow:— | 
to the bishopricks, thas:—Lord J. George | J.Spencer Knox, June 1813, Rectory of Pahan, H 


Beresford, Archbishyp of Armagh, in 1822, | 360/.a year; Angust same year, Houourable | 


having been raised to the see of Clogher only | Charles Knox, Rectory of Urney, 700/, a year; 
in 1819, and to the archhishoprick of Dublin | June, 1814, W. Knox, Rectory of Upper 
in 1620; Percy Jocelyn to the see of Clogher | Brandony, 396/. 14s. 6d. a year; same date, 
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Honourable Edmund Kaooex, Rectory of} In Cork, the Hoa. — Lawrence was im pos- 


Tamlught O’Crilly, no amount specified ; but 
564 acres of church laud iu the city and 
county of Londonderry ; James Spencer Knox 
(again), two more recturies, Magherae and | 
Kildonaghan, 1,365. 7s. 74d. per annum, and | 
926 acces of church land; April same year, | 
William Knox, Rectory of Fahan, 360/. a year; 
October the same year, William (the same 
perbaps) Knox, Rectory of Tamlaghtard, 
425/. per annum; August, 1421, W. Knox, 
(again!) Rectory of Clonleigh, 6401. a year, 
aud 427 acres of church land ; October, 1822, 
William Knox, (the fifth time), Rectory of 
Ballinascreen, 6231. ls. 6$d., aud 543 acres; 
and finally, ia Juve, 1830, the last presenta- 
tion returned, Edmund J. Knox, Rectory of 
Killown, )60/.a year. Altogether the Kuuxes 
have got since 1412 (mention is vot made iu 
they had before) 
5;2301. 7s. 8d. per annum, aud 3,355 acres of 
land, besides the anuual income of one of 
which no return is made. There are two 
Knoxes in Dromore, with 1,032 acres. 

W. Magee, see uf Raphoe, 1419; May, 
1820, Jubu Magee, rectory and vicarage of 
Mevagh, 3751. a year; July, 1425, John Ma- 
gee again, Prebend of Killyman, 2761. 18s, 54. | 
and 450 acres : let us here follow his Lordship 
to the see of Dublin, whither he was trans- 
lated in 1822. W. Magee, vicarage of Fing- 
las, Mareh, 1423, no aunual value stated; 
April, 1626, 1. P. Magee, rectory and vicarage 
of Inch, and vicarage of Kilgormap, 3651. | 
Ys. 44d. a year. T. P. Magee. December, 
1826, Prehbeud of Tipperkiven, 1274 10s. and | 
78 acres; ‘I. P. Magee (third time), same | 
month and vear, curacy of St. Michael, Dub- | 
lin, no amount stated ; May, 1829, T. P. Ma- 
gee (fourth), Prebeud of St. John’s, no value 
stated ; January, 1830, W. Magee, rectory of | 
Dunganstown, no value returned: April, | 
1830, T. P. Magee (fifth time !), Prebead of | 
Wicklow, so much taiked of, value not stated. | 
T. P. Magee seems either a very fortunate | 
geutieman, or the brightest ornament of the | 
chureh, judging from the uumber and rapidity | 
of his promotions, for in addition to those 
conferred upon him by his father, we find | 
him appointed, in April, 1430, Archdeacon of | 
Kilmacduah. 

Watertord and Lismore.—Honourable Rich- 
ard Bourke to the see in 1813; we have, in Feb, | 
1617, Honourable George Bourke, a prebend | 
and rectory; in September, 1819, the same 
individual to two rectories aud two vicarages, | 
value 417/. 14s. ; a third time, in August, 1419, 
to the prebend aud rectory of Leskan, no 
value stated ; again, in December -ame year, 
(for although the ** Honourable” is here 
dropped, it is evidently the same favoured 
geutiemen) to the prebeudary and rectory of 
Kilgobenet, no value stated, and yet a fifth | 
time, in August, 1827, to a precevtorsbip and 
@ rectory, value 1,560/. 4s. 7d. per annum. 
There is also the Houvourable Joseph Bourke, 
im October, 1829, to a chantership, value not 
stated. 


| 





session in 1412, siuce which the promotions 
of the St. Lawrences have been between three 
iudividuats : the treasurership in 1615; a vi- 
carage, June, 1818, 461/. 10s. 8d.; a rectory 
and three vicarages in the same month and 
year (not the same person, however), value 
1,365/. 17s. 7d. per annum; a vicarage, iv 
Juue, 14623, 4511. 10s. 8d.; at this time Ed- 
ward made way for Robert, aud gut instead, 
three mouths alter, a prebend and four rece 
tories, value 1162/. 10s. ¢¢. a year, making 


| ** a difference ” of 700/, per annum in bis fa- 


vour; May, 1825, a viear choralship; and 
July, 1626, a rectory and vicarage, value vot 
given; in the diocese of Ross, attached to 
that of Cork, there are ten promotions of the 
St. Lawrences, the value of tour of which, the 
only ones stated, is 1435/. per aunum. 

Kildare.—Dr. Lindsay, in possession of the 
see in 1812; June, 1815, Charles Lindsay, 
prebend, rectory, and vicarage of Harristown, 
aud second canonry of St. Bridget’s, 220/.; 
April, 1821, Charles Lindsay (again) arehdea- 
coury, value not stated, and March, 1823, 
Charles Lindsay (fourth time), canoury of 
St. Bridget’s, value uot stated, 

Ossory, R. Fowler to the See iu 1813; in 
April 1824, Luke Fowler gets a union, con- 
sisting of a Prebend, four Reetories, and four 
Vicarages, value anuually, 874/. 4s. 3d.; and 
in March, 1828, Luke Fowler gets two more 
vicarages, no value stated. 

Ferns and Leighliu.—Thomas Elrington to 
the Sce in 1821; dates of the promotions of 
H. P. Elrington: July, 1423, a prebend and 
vicarage, nu value stated; October, 1824, a 
precentorship, rectory, and vicarage, },2004, 
a year; Feb. 1823, three vicarages and @ 
rectory, 6091. 4s. 7d. per annum. 

lu 1819 we find Power-le-Poer Trench 
in the sees of Tuam and Ardagh; then fol- 
low, November, 1620, Honourable C. P. 
‘Trench, a rectory and vicarage, 4611. 10s. 9d. 
Nov. 1421, ditto, an archdeacoury; May, 
1624, ditta, a prebendary ; same date, W. le 
Poer Trench two rectories, value 315d. 4s. 7d,, 
and October 1830, «iitto a rectory aud vicarage, 
no value stated, but 523 acres of chureh land. 

In Killala and Achoury the Verschoyles are 
numerous enough to justify a suspicion that 
they are related to the divcesau ; there is one 
with six vicarages at ope promotion ; he has 
also an archdeaconry, a provostship (qu. ?), 
a prebend, aud a vicarage; avother of the 
same vame, with a “sev.” affixed, has four 
vicarages aud a prebend, value 9491, 16s. 5d, 
per anuum, aud 727 acres of church lauds. 

Meath—-N. Alexander to the see, 1823; 
James Alexander to the rectory and vicarage 
ot Killucan, 1628. 

R. Mant, Down and Connor, 1#23; R. M. 
Mant, arcideacon, 1828, K. M. Mant (the 
same) viearage of Billay, 1623. 

Ju Dromore, James Saurin, ta the See in 
1819; Nov. 1821, Lewes Saurin, rectury of 
Morin, and July, 1827, James Sauria, vicar- 
age vf Seagor, 500 a year, 


| 
| 
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Cloyne—Bishop of Warburton was trans-|in existence, founded by Gsorce the 
lated from Limerick io 1812, and in March | Fourta of blessed memory, called the 


1822, his second gift of a living went to Chas. | 
Warburton, to the value of 3234. ls. 64d. an- 
nually. 

Io 1820 Richard Mant was appointed to the 





Royal Society of Literature, to consist 
of associates, as they are called, to be 
paid out of the public money; for, it 


sees of Killaloe and Kilfeuve ,; a promotion of | js q pretty story, that the King gives it 


R. M. Mant is found, three rectories and two 
vicarages, value 498/. 4s. 2d. in July, 1621. 


out of his own money, he having none 


Even a cursory glance at these pages will but what is granted out of the taxes. 


show the reader how numerous ia the church | 
are the Beresfords: of that name there are an | 
Archbishop and a Bishop; and in the dio-| 


ceses, six in number, where they chiefly 


It is stated, ia the public prints, or in 
magazines, 
| thing is going to be put an end to by 


or something, that this 


abound, they possess not less than fourteen | Stopping the pensions of these Royal 
livings, of which only four have their value! associates; and they are setting upa 
- | > 


annexed, amounting to 1857/. Ils. 2d., and} 
64,403 acres of Jand!! 
The other names which occur most fre- | 


horrible hue-and-cry upon the subject ; 
they are crying out “ starvation!” as 


quently beside those we have stated are Tot- loudly as the Irish, or more loudly ; bat 


St. George, Pakenham, Langrishe, Brabazon, 
Alexander, Hamilton, Pomeroy, Stewart, Tor- 
rens, Ponsouby, Wingtield, Dawson, War- | 
burtou, Montgomery, Bernard, and Brovke. | 

We sabjoin the summary of the returns ; | 
from which it appears : 

Ist. That between the menth of August, | 
1812, and the date of this return, 1,383 pro-| 
motions spiritual, comprehending the same | 
number of bevefices, bave taken place within | 
the several dioceses in Ireland. | 

2d. That the 1,363 henefices, to whieh pro- | 
motions have been so made, contain 353 dig- | 
nities, including the Archbishopricks and 
Bishopricks, and 2,061 parishes, &c. 

3d. That 297 of the aforesaid diguities and 
405 parishes have been taxed, and are paying | 
first fruits to the amount of 9,9474 Ils. 34d. ; | 
and that the remainder of said diguities and | 
parishes are either exempted from payment, | 
under the statute of Elizabeth, or have never 
been taxed and put in charge. 

4th. That valuations have been made, un- 
der the Tithe Composition Act, in 1,194 of the 
above-mentioned parishes, to the annual 
amount of 303,620/. 64d. 

Sth. That 1,034 of the said parishes have 
glebes annexed to them, amounting to 82,645 
acres ; and that the see lands on promotions | 
occurring amount to 410,430 acres. 


tenham, Stopford, Ottiwell Moore, aed 





6th. That the total number of acres con- 
tained in both glebe and see lands, as re- 
ferred to in this return, amount to 493,075 
acres; and 

7th. That the total number of acres be- 
Jonging to the several sees in Ireland, with 
the exception of the diocese of Down aud 





Connor, Raphve and Dromore, amount to 


they cry out in time; they cry out be- 


fore the thing is done, before the famine 
comes ; ani the poor Irish find nobody 
to cry out for them until they are at the 
point of death. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a set of pensioned hack 
writers would have their pensions taken 
away without complaining; and it 
would have been unnatural to expect 
that they should not find some public 
paper base enough to advocate their 
cause, and to cry out against ceasing to 
feed them out of the laoour of the peo- 
ple; accordingly the most corrupt and 
vile of all newspapers has espoused 
their cause, as we find from the fullow- 


ing article, which I copy from the in- 
famous old Times of a few days back. 

Our readers have surely not forgotten the 
Pension List—we mean the snug, secret, 
coufidential Peusion List, which was exhibited 
a few months ago in the pages of The Times, 
and explained and commented upon from day 
to day by our frieud “* Rabicat,” of courtier- 
hated memory. That Pension List embraced 
the names of an almost incredible number of 
persons, priucipally members of Tory fami- 
lies, on whose bebalf advantage had been 
taken of the long possession of power by the 
Tory aristocracy to serve these dependents by 
systematically applying the public money to 
their use. 

Besides the grandees of that heretofore 
successful faction, who plunged ostentatiously 
into the pocket of Joun BuLt, and dragged 


489,14] acres ; the pecuniary values of which | out the contents by handfuls, there were my- 


have not yet been officially ascertained. 





LITERARY HACKS. ' 


I mentioned this subject in my last 


Register, and promised to return to it.) services of any description to plead for them, | 
I then mentioned that there was a thing | became the proper and multiplied subjects 


| riads of less conspicuous and daripg plua- 


derers—men, and women  tvvo,—crumb- 
pickers, or offal-feeders to the chief persun- 


| ages at that golden festival,—men, ay, aud as 


we have said, women—to whom nothing came 
amiss in the way of spoil, not having public 
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of the most nefarious jobs. We will say no- | official authority, that one class of pensions, 
thing of individuals so specific as to point | —the only one, save that bestowed on brilliant 
the finger of scorn at their persons; but military or political service, which the coun- 
there is no great hardihood in affirming, that|try ought not to regard with suspicion or 
acts hardly to be named, much less acknow- | shame,—a class of pensions not given in 


edged, \east of all rewarded,—and rewarded 
at the expense of those who would have been 
shocked at witnessing or hearing of them,— 


wantonness or iniquity—not bribes to corrup- 
tion, or encouragements ¢o idleness, or wages 
of profligacy ,or pamperers of insolent meanness, 





have been paid for by money wrung from the’ —the pensions but of late years, and with a 
people of this country, paid in the form of sine- | parsimony which we hope was conscientious, 
cure places or pensions, to parties who could no | doled out to men of the most distingnished 
otherwise have earned them but by some species order in this nation,—pensions in acknowledg- 
of prostitution. Well, the place and Pension | ment of literary and scientific eminence,—that 
List so made up, and filled with names which they are one and all to be discontinued, while 
but to read in any mixed company through- | the other vile catalogue remains in safety and 
out England would have heen to raise shouts | untouched. We subjoin the paper, which, if 
of contemptuous indignation or laughter,—| true, is dreadful. What! take away from 
these lists, disclosing the manner in which | such men as Coleridge, Mathias, seley, 
tens of thousands of pounds sterling had been | Roscoe, Sharon Turner, and a few others, for 
purloined from the service of the State, and | the nation affords not many such, the wretched 
perverted to that of worthless or useless indi- | pittance of 100/. per. annum,—the niggard 
viduals,—were laid before the last House of | homage of a government, calling itseif en- 
Commons, and it was hoped by many upright | lightened, to their talents, and, in the case of 
persons, that His Majesty’s present Govern-| some among them, the ouly support of their 
ment would have favoured the expectation | declining years ? Our impression at first was, 
pretty generally entertained, of a thorough | —nay it is, and without further evidence it 





overhauling of the pensioners, with a view 
towards ee serious diminution 
of the sums which had been mercilessly 
squandered upon them. 


No such thing. The question was quashed 
by a sort of loose averment, that there seemed 
to be a point of honour involved in the con- 
tinuance of the Pension List, forasmuch as 
the parties, although formally receiving the 
grants of such pensions for the life of the 
reigning Sovereign, had understood them to 
be for their own lives, and therefore that 
there would he positive cruelty, and indeed a 
substautial breach of faith, in their with- 
drawal. There was no touch of discrimina- 
tion between the classes of these pecuniary 
recompenses, some of which (not many) had 
been allowed for public and praiseworthy 
services ; others for such as, being rather un- 
seemly, shunned the public eye. There 
was no intimation made from any official 
quarter, that the origin of the several pen- 
sions would be investigated, and that they 
would be continued or cut off, according to 
their respective merits. 


On the contrary, the argument by which 
the permanence of the existing Pension List 


was justified, confined itself to the ‘‘ under- | P 


standing ’’ and consequent ‘expectation ” of 

the pensioners, and therefore became appli- 

cable to all pensions whatsoever, which the 

—— had looked upon as vested in them 
e. 


_ Such being our conception of the case, de- 
rived to us from the direct language of those 


high functionaries with whom the settlement | 


of the matter must be presumed to have rested, 
seen a statement in a periodical publication 
of this month lately commenced (7he English- 
man’s Magazine), assuring the world, as on 


| shall be,—that the charge is false. The 
| Kiug’s Ministers know nothing of it. Lord 

Brougham assuredly does not. Mr. Hume, who 
well understands the difference bet ween corrupt 
prodigality and base injustice,—Mr. Hume, 
|we say, can know nothing of the treatment 
alleged to be in store for these innocent, help- 
less, and highly distinguished veterans of our 
national literature, or he will rise in his place 
to protect them. It is not to be disputed that 
the werst stigma upon this couutry in the 
minds of foreign nations, is the neglect— 
whether contemptuous or merely stupid, or 
both—displayed by the State of England to- 
wards men of genius the most eminent for 
their contribution to the cause of science und 
literature ; nor can we imagine any measure, 
as compared with that which we have now 
noticed for the sake of deprecating, more 
likely to wound the better feelings of the age, 
to fall with extreme harshness on the indivi- 
duals affected by it, or to betray a revolting 
tinconsistency wiih the spirit which appears 
generally to actuate at this moment the ruling 
powers of the empire. 


It must be understood, that in alluding to 
the eminent persons above referred to, we ex- 
ress uo upinion with regard to the institution 
itself—the ‘‘ Royal Society of Literature.” 

Now, in every-thing that this brutal 
paper has said with regard to other pen- 
sions, I agree. Scandalous, indeed, will 
it be if any of these other pensions be 
suffered to be paid even for this year 





| ed . 
judge, reader, with what sensations we have | oe Wek rege 


out; but I totally disagree with the 
rd to the pensions 
given to these “ al Associ- 
ates;” fellows kept out of the public 
money; kept out of the labours of 
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the people fer writing things to penta einenan ote nage Majer —_ 
a se tl e: a H R 4 the geograp r wins, 1 eminent Uriea- 

te "8 4 — nd on de 3 ny talist, Professor Schweigheuser, Dugald Stew- 
cases, at least, todo injury to the people. urt, Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Archdeacon Coxe, 
Amongst the most infamous ucts; @ |W. Roscoe, ani Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 
mongst the most daringly profligate, is | And justly renowved and deserving of distine- 
that of bribing the press; and, to the | Hon 4s —~s ree S ——— 

- *. - : S ecarcery Tac in charac S WhO have 

eternal dishonour of those who call | 110i. jahorious way to the highest summits of 
themselves literary men, they have al- fame, than the selection of individuals who 
most all been sold to either Royalty or; now form the body of ‘Royal Associates.’ 


Aristocracy. I wonder what the Ame-| They are, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the Rev. 
ricans would say, if a member of Con- 
gress were to propose a grant of money 


dward Davies, Dr. “umieson, the indefati- 
able compiler of the Scottish Dictiouary, the 
kev. T. R. Malthus, Mathias, author of the 


wherewith to pension literary men. Pursuits of Literature, James Millingen, Esq., 
That fellow would never have to show eee Tedd, and dhone the ee, Rev. 

. : : " . al von Lurner. 1s Our 
his face in the Congress So. roah he panéal duty to add, that four of the geutiemen 
would be stoned, even at Washington ; | whose names we have given, and perhaps the 
and if he ever dared to return home to, most conspicuous of the number, are actually, 
the spot for which he had been elected, | er in a great measure, dependent for their sub- 


. | sistenee on the paltry piitance which they re- 
he oul be tarred ag feathered and | ccve fom the funds of the Sct 


. : What! the Ame- | “ Think, benevolentand enlightened reader ; 
ricans would exclaim, tax us, take our andol! think of it with more than pity! that 
earnings from us, to be given for men | some of these, uuder the iifluence of whose 
to write to amuse you, or to write a- | pases many of your most blessed and instroc- 

‘ 1 But.1 mast. bef I _ | tive hours have been spent, aud whuse career 
#ainst us + ut, 2 must, ore I prO- | ot worldly prosperity has “been thwarted, not 
ceed further, insert the sort of official iby evil propensities or luxurious indolence, 
account of this affair which the hacks. but that, by the unwearied toil of their great 


themselves appear to have caused to be | feuius and understaudings, they might esta- 
published | blish themselves in the memories aud direct 


It is inserted wr the vr, ‘the virtues of futare ages ;—orly think of such 
paper above-mentioned, and from it I men, in the evening of their days, and ‘the 
transfer it into the Register, in order to | steril winter of their minds, being reduced to 


render intelligible the remarks which I, 
have to make upon it. 


“The ‘Royal Society of Literature’ was | 
instituted im 1824, under the patrouage of the | 
late King, assisted by the zealous exertions of 
the learned Bishop of Salisbury. 4t consists, 
at present, of 248 members, each of whom, 
with the exception of tea Royal Associates, 
covtributes to the general fund, sams varying 
from two w ten guineas per anum, im addition 
to not unfrequent avd liberal benefactions. 
The Royal Associates, ov the other band, have 
hitherto received one hundred gujueas each 
from the King’s annual bounty, apd anether 
hundred guineas, derived from the same 
source, have been applied to the purchase of 
medals, which have been presented, at the 
rate of two a year, to the most distinguished 
British aod Foreign Literati. This, be it ob- 


the necessity of prizing a wretched pension 
which mauy of your illiterate and soulless 
menials would scorn! But—shall we be be- 
lieved when we state ?—intimation has -ac- 
tually been given, on the part of the Crown, 
to Mr. Coleridge aud bis*brother associates, 
that they must expect their allowances ‘very 
shortly’ to cease. Such is the melancholy, 
and, our feelings compel us to say, most dis- 
graceful fact. Anil this too, at a time when 
that vile engine of corruption, the pension list, 
has been sacredly preserved im all its entire- 


;ness of political infamy; and while Lord 


Brougham is attempting, to persuatle ‘the 
House of Lords to settle a retiring persion of 
2001. per anwom ou seventy commissioners of 
bankrupt, who, according to his own accoumt, 
were enoraiously overpaid for services which 
they were geverally quite incapable of ger- 
forming, but who be amiably considers en- 


served iu passing, with two medals placed Crees to a liberal remuneration, because—and 


the dispesal of the Councils of the Royal So- 
ciety, aud of the Society of Anutiquaries, is all 
that the Crown bas ever done for the advance- 
ment of science or literatureio Britam. That 
im the present instance these small rewards of | 
merit have never been indiscreetly disposed 
of, the list of celebrated personages, upon 
whom they have heretofore been conferred, 
wilt abundantly testify. it contains the aames 


. 


pray do mark the cogency of the reason—their 
expectations, poor dear sensitive darliags! had 
been excived by their appointments, aad in 
the jey of their hearts had forgotten the 
warning voice af Malthus. We sincerely wish 


that his Lordship, particularly as he is the 
official keeper of the Royal conscience, would 
transfer a little of his superabundaat sympathy 
to the interests of literature, and preventhis 





of Mitford, te historiag of Greece, Angelo 


| patriotic miaster from being waceusciously 
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guilty of committing an actiou so unworthy of | 
the dignity of the beloved Sovereigu of | 


** Tune all your mystic harps to praise Le- 
PEAUX. 


Bvitain.”’ | * Praise him each Jacobin or fool or knave, 


Scorr and Sournxy. and one of the | 
Mitroxps, and two foreigners, were, it | 
seems, upon this list; but now it is 
confined to Corerincs, the Reverend | 
Epwarp Davis, Dr. Jasteson, (the 
Scotch Dictionary-maker), Maratas 
(the outrageously anti-jacobin author 
of.a stupid string of libels, called The 
Pursuits of Literature), Parson Mat- 
vuus, James Mitscences, Sir Witiiam 
Ovuss.ey, Winciam Roscor, the Rev. 
Henry Topp, and a man by the name 
of Suakon Turner; 80 that, out of the 
ten, here are three parsons, at the least, 
and one of them the notorious Ma.- 
wavs. However, parson or parson 
not, they are all paid out of the public 
money, without having rendered to that | 
public the smallest service in the world. 
Of eight of them, so little famed are 
they, that | never read a word of any of 
their writings. Warrer Scorr was 
one of them, and a worthy subject of a| 
public pension, to be sure. ‘The author | 
of heaps of stuff for the amusement of | 
the idle hours of those who live on the 
taxes. ‘This man was one of the very 
first that the late King decked off with | 
the title of Baronet, then gave him a 
pension, he having a sinecure at the 
same time. I never read, except here | 
and there a line or two, any of this:man’s | 
rubbish; but I know that he has al- | 
ways written and spoken on the side of | 
corruption ; and that he has recently | 
made his appearance as an enemy of the | 
Reform Bill. CoverimGe was a long | 
time represented as a Jacobin, and par- | 
ticularly in Cannina’s newspaper, as 
also was Soursry, who eulogised the 
deeds of Jack Cane and War Tyiex 
in a dramatic performance. 

** Couriers avd Stars, sedition’s evening host, 

“* Thou Marning Chronicle and Morning Post, 

** Whether ye make the Rights of Man your 
theme, 

** Your country libel and your God blaspheme, 

** Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

** Still, blasphemous on blackguard, praise 
Lereavux. 

“And ye five other wandering bards that 
move 

‘* In sweet accord of harmony and 'leve, 

“ Coveripce and Sourwey, Lioyp and 
Lams and Co, 





** And your cropped heads in sigu of worship 


wave !’’ 


Anti-Jaconin, vol. ii. page 630. 


This Lerxavx was the founder of an 
atheistical profession of faith in France ; 
or, at least, he was the great supporter 
of it; and he was, I believe, one of 
the Directory besides. So, here were 
Co.eaipce und Soursey proclaimed 
as the worshippers of this atheistical 
then’ enemy of Kngland; and here we 
have them now, having turned about, 
and written for the very thing which 
they were charged with having wished 
to ‘pull to pieces ; here we have them 
now kept upon the money squeezed out 
of the people ; and vet there are writers 
prostituted enough to express disap- 
probation even of the acts of the King, 
because he is about to take away the 
pay which they so unjustly receive. 

Of the others, I have read the writings 
of Maruras and Marruus, Maruts 
was Treasurer to the late Queen, ‘or 
something of that sort ; I mean the wife 
of GgorGe the Tuirp, of course, for the 
wife of Grorcse the Fourrn, poor 
soul, stood in no need of a Treasurer. 
Maratias wrote, about five-and-thirty 


years ago, in the heat of the crusade 


against the French, a poem called The 
Pursuits of Literature ; a siliy, unmean- 
ing thing ; but with a great parcel of 
literary anecdotes and political observa- 
tions subjoined in the way of notes. I 
have not now a copy of the book: it is 
not worth a straw, being a mere string 
of eulogies on Pirr and the borough- 
mongers, and of abuse on every man 
that was at that time conspicuous in 
defending the rights of the people. The 
book is not worth one farthing ; but I 
should like to have it again in order that 
I might give my readers a specimen or 
two of this valuable labours of the pen- 
sioner; and, therefore, if any seller of 
old books will send a copy to me, | will 
give him a couple of shillings or half-a- 
crown for it, 

We now ceme to Matravus. He, 
about twenty-seven years ago, wrote a 
book on what he called surplus popula- 
tion. His system was founded on the 








» 
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arguments which I so completely de-| marriage-state without having chil- 
molished in the Register before the last. dren ; the ground-work of all the deeds 
Indeed, ever since this man’s book; committed to procure abortion, for 
appeared, 1 have been assaulting it.) which a surgeon in the north has ren- 
Mr. Gopwin published a complete and | dered himself so notorious. This is the 
voluminous answer to his book about|man whom it delighted the late Minis- 
eight years ago; a most complete re- | ters to make a “ Royal associate,” and 
futation of all his doctrines ; but Mr.}|to give him a pension to be paid out of 
Gopwin, who has lived to the age of|the fruit of the labour of those whom 
pretty nearly four-score, I believe, and | his work had a tendency to destroy. 
who has as much talent in his little} It was on this work that the bills of 
finger as Marravs has in his whole |Srurces Bourne were bottomed ; and 
body, has no pension from the Govern-|so I told this very Mattaus, the mo- 
ment. Oh, no! Matraus was its|ment those bills were passed. Those 
man: it wanted somebody te find out) bills itis, in fact, which have produced 
a something to account forthe miseries | those conflagrations ; that terror, that 
of the working-people other than the| constant terror ; that incessant unhap- 
weight of the taxes; it wanted a pre-| piness now experienced by the farmers 
tence to be discovered for still continu- | of England, who were formerly the 
ing to tax the nation so heavily ; and| happiest men in the world; this book 
it, at the same time, wanted a some- | it is which suggested those bills which 
thing to justify it in some measures| have disfigured the fair face of this 
or other for lowering the amount of the|once-happy country. And yet are 
poor-rates, and giving the people less|there writers in England prostituted 
relief than they had been accustomed to; enough to complain of taking away a 
have. This at once stupid and impu- | parcel of taxes from this mischievous 
dent parson was their man. He dis-| parson ! 

covered that God had commitied a! To show how fond people in power 
great blunder ; for that he had so con- | and people aspiring to power are of this 
trived it, that there should be in man| man and his book, and to show that 
a‘* natural propensity” to increase in| there is no difference in this respect be- 
numbers faster than subsistence could | tween those who call themselves Tories 
possibly increase. From the very mo- and those who call themselves Whigs, 
ment the fellow’s book appeared, I as-|1 here take an extract from a speech of 
sailed it; and have, from that time to|that profound feelosopher and sincere 
this, kept it constantly in yiew, until 1) reformer, Henry Broveuam, which 
gave it, in the last Two-penny Trash, | speech was made in the House of Com- 
and in The Register of the week before | mons, on the 16th December, 1819 :— 
last, that which a correspondent very| ‘ Mr. Brouenam had no hesitation 
justly calls a coup de grace. Though |“ in stating that the excess of popula- 
in Long Island, I never forgot this book | “ tion was one of the great causes of 
of the boroughmongers, whose main | “ the distress which at present afflicted 
object was to provide a justification |“ the country. This proposition, from 
beforehand for repealing and abolish- | “ the best consideration which he had 
ing the law which awards relief to the} “ been able to give to the subject, he 
poor. With that truly-damnable pro- | “ was fully prepared to maintain. But 
position he ended his atrocious book, |“ it was among the most melancholy 
which book has been the ground-work | “* mal-practices of the low part of the 
of all the schemes to prevent what |“ press, to depreciate this which was 
are called premature marriages; the|“ the soundest principle of political 
ground-work of all the Committees to|‘‘ economy. Nay, the worst expedients 
inquire into the cause of the increase of | ““ were used to calumniate the wrilers 
the poor-rates ; the ground-work of all| “ by whom that principle was mainly 
the nasty, beastly publicatigns sent forth | ‘‘ supported, though among those wrifers 
to instruct people how to live in the| “ were to be found men of the most ex- 
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‘ alted morals, of the purest views, of | 
* the soundest intellect, and even of the 
“most humane feelinys. Yet against 
“ the writers who sought to guard so- 
** ciety against this great evil, the ut- 
“* most obloquy was directed.” 





As Mr. Gopwtn observes, there is an 
excess of numbers here also; for here 
would appear to be a multiplicity of 
writers ; whereas there never was but 
one cruel enough, and, at the same 
time, impudent enough, to maintain 
these abominable principles ; to accuse 
God of having committed a blunder, or, 
of being a malignant being, instead of 
a being of benignity; very humane, to 
be sure, to recommend starvation to be 
inflicted upon the children of a man who 
married after the passing of the act; 








myrmidons forth, their bellies full of 
taxes and their hearts full of gall, 
against those who would take the taxes 
from them ; let him send them forth to 
maintain in the face of this long-op- 
pressed and now roused people, that the 
breeding of the tax-eaters ought to be 
promoted and encouraged, while those 
who labour to keep them in idleness 
ought to be treated as cuttle, and be 
prevented from enjoying the conjugal 
rites. 

After all, I shall be surprised if these 
pensions be taken away, though they 
are the very worst that a Government 
can bestow. It is beastly to talk of liber- 
ty of the press if the people be taxed to 





give pensions to writers. ‘There is a 
writer in a paper called the Tatler, who 


for the recommendation of Ma.rnvus| says that Worpsworrg, who is a poet, 
was, that relief should be given to net + believe, has a Government salary. 
man, and, of course, to the wife and! Pope, whose name will ever be held in 
children of no man, who should marry | honour by good men for his independ- 
after the passing of the act. Very hu- ent spirit, while all men of taste will 
mane, and, above all things, very exalted | admire the genius that dictated his writ- 
moralily ; seeing that, if such law had ings: Pops calls a pensioner, a “ slave 
been passed, nine-tenths of those who '| (of state, hired by a stipend to obey his 
should thereafter be born, must have! master.” This definition Dr. Jounson 
been bastards. The “ pure views”. of has inserted in his Dictionary ; but he 
these exalted moralists we have now | did it before he himself became a pen- 
illustrated in Maxrnvus’s taking a pen-'sioner. He did not get a pension for 
sion as a reward for hts book: we have his laborious work, the Dictionary: 

an excellent proof of his purity of mo-|he did not get a pension for his 
tive in his receiving as much relief from moral writings: he got the pension 
the public money as would naturally fall | ‘for his vile pamphlet entitled “ Taxation 
to the share of about fifty labourers’ | no Tyranny,” which pamphlet was writ- 
families. But this great feelosopher andj ten to justify the ,boroug ghmongers in 
sincere reformer was, “ after the best | going into that war against America 
* consideration which he had been able! which caused the separation of that 
“to give to the subject, fully prepared | country from this, and which has finally 





“to maintain the soundness of Ma - 
“rnus’s principles,” which, he said, 
were found fault of by none but the 
low part of the press. He must have 
meant my part of it; because, at the 
time when he made the speech, nobody 
but myself had even written against 
these abominable principles. Let him 
now come forth, then, when T'wo-penny 
Trash, No. 1%, has set the whole coun- 
try a scoffing at the adherents of Mat- 
tHus, and when the Register of the 
week before last has taken their great 
and only argument and scattered it to 
the air. Let him come forth; and, if 
not himself, let bim send his Scotch 


raised up an enemy more formidable to 
England than all the rest of the world 
puttogether. For this it was that he 
got his pension of 300/, a year for the 
remainder of his life; and for this it 
was that his statue was placed in 
St. Paul’s, at the public expense. In 
short, to hold the principle that the 
Government has a right to lay 
out the public money in pensioning 
writers, is to hold that the Government 
is to have the power of employing every 
man of talent for the purpose of keeping 
in subjection and plundering the people, 

I shall return to this subject another 





time ; and, in the meauwhile, if we look 
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out sharply, we ehall see whether these 


Frenonw Stare Paosgceutions. 
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The reader is now satisfied, then, that 


hacks be actually rubbed off the list | it is this amiable Whig Ministry, these 


without being provided for in some 
other way. 





aa 


THE WHIG PROSECUTION. 


Wirn regard to the merits of this 
affair, the motives which produced it, 
and other matters, there will be time 
enough to talk hereafter. At present I 
have only to prove to my readers that 
which I have been able to get none of 
them to believe, namely, that this pro- 
secution is a prosecution of the Whig 
Ministry, ‘To get rid of all doubts upon 
this subject, they have only to read the 
following documents : 

THE KING AGAINST Wma. COBBETT. 

I beg to inform you that the above cause 
is appointed for trial for the seventh of July 
next, aud will most probably be the first cause 
to be tried on thatday. You will be served with 
the copy of the Special Jury Rule and an 
appointment to nominate to-morrow at 12, 
and if that time will not suit you, you will let 
me know, or I will attend tu the nomination 
for you. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. B. Comer, 
for Dealtry and Robinson. 

Crown-Office, June 14, 1831. 

To Mr. Faithful, Staple’s-Inn. 

Cory Rute. 

Wednesday the first of June, in the first 
year of the Reign of King William the Fourtb. 
dn the King’s Bench. 

Tue KinG against Wittiam Copserr. 

Atthe instance of the Crewn, according to 
the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, it is ordered that the Sheriffs of the 
city of Lundon, or their Secondaries, do attend 
the Corover and Attorney of this Court, with 
the Juror’s Book and the Special Juror’s List 
for the said city, and the numbers referring 
to the names in such List, written upon dis- 
tinct pieces of parchment or card, as required 
by the said statute, and the said Coroner and 
Attoruey shall, pursuant to the said statute, 
nominate forty-eight men qualified to serve 
on Special Juries within the said cy, and 
that the Agent or Attorney for the Prosecutor 
shall strike out twelve, and the Agent or At- 
torvey for the Defendant shall in like manoer 
strike out twelve out of the said forty-eight, 
aud that twenty-four, the remainder of the 
said forty-eight, shall be returned for the 
trial of the issue joined in this prosecution. 

Qn the motion of Mr. Wightman, 
By the Court, 

I appoint Wednesday the fifteenth day of 
June, 1831, at 12 o'clock at noon, to nominate. 





E. U. Lusntncton, 
Crewn Officer, 


lovers of the liberty of the press, that 
are the prosecutors in this case. A 
hundred persons have said to me, and 
my Attorney has assured me that 
several have observed to him, that it 
could not possibly be the Ministry ; that 
it must be Trevor ; that it must be the 
Parsons ; that it could not possibly 
be this **diberal"’ Ministry, whose hack 
newspapers have been calling upon the 
people, for the love of God, to keep out 
the ‘Tories, for the sake of that precious 
thing, “* the liberty of the press!” Sir 
James Grauam scofis at Scar.err for 
his enmity to the freedom of the press ; 
though ScarLerr never brought but 
one Government prosecution, that on 
account of the late Lord Cuancevior, 
being absolutely necessary to the cha- 
racter of that Lord Chancellor and 
also his Lady. ‘This is all that L have 
to say upon the matter at present. 





FRENCH STATE PROSECU- 
TIONS. 
, Tue correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle gives the following account 
of a trial in the court at Paris, of some 
young men who had been guilty of the 
enormous offence of crying ‘‘ Vive la re- 
publique ;” which means, Let us have a 
republic. A republic they will have, I 
am fully convinced, in spite of all the 
state prosecutions that the citizen King 
of a sovereign people can set his miyr- 
midous to carry on. “And now we 
have a new fact—a recent one—one 
of yesterday—a fact of Paris—one I de- 
plore—one I grieve over—but it is a 
fact which should teach us where we 
are, and should make the Minister feel 
that he must march with the Revolution. 
The fact is a serious one—it is no less 
than riots ina Court of Justice at Paris, 
the capital of France. You know I 
have laboured to prevent this—to con- 
vince our President that these state 
prosecutions for political offences were 
anti-national, and must lead not merely 
to dissatisfaction, but also to tumult. 
Yet, in spite of the efforts of the French 
and the English Press, the prosecutions 
are continued ; and yesterday five young 
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-men—two of them wearing the ‘‘ Deco- | did not content itself with prosecuting 
ration of Jaly”—were broyght up for|him for perjury at the next Assizes. 
‘trial, at the Assizes of the Seine, accused | ‘This you would have done in England, 
of having, in the month of March,cried | and you would have acted with more 
“ Vive la Republique!” and for having | wisdom and equal patriotism. But 
resisted military authority, and disarmed thea you must remember that we are in 





sone of the Municipal Guards. This 
‘was the charge. ‘The witnesses for the 
prosecution could not identify the pri- 
soners, and the case was a matter of 
laughter—when a Government agent 
came forward—identified all the prison- 


a state of great excitement, that public 
opinion is very strongly pronounced 
against these daily state prosecations, 
that the Minister persists, though all 
France says no, and that as he is ob- 
stinate, he must be convinced by 


ers—though in the case of two an alibi | facts which no subtlety can elnde, 
was unquestionable—and ventured to! and no finesse dispose of by even an 


swear that all were culpable, and that 





abundance of adjectives in an article 


he saw all engage in illegal facts and|in The Moniteur. And yet still the 


utter illegal cries. This man was a 
perjurer! There is no other name for 


him, for that is his title. The Court | 


| Minister is unconvinced ; and he thinks 


that he can bring France to act and feel 
as he does. ‘This is a great mistake, 


was crowded with the youth of Paris, | and may lead to immense evils. 


and the public feeling was greatly ex- 
cited. But when this man gave his 
testimony, the feeling could not be 


suppressed—cries ef “ Down with the | 


witness,” “ He is a spy,” “* He is a po- 
lice informer,” issued from all parts, 
and it was impossible to hear another 
word. ‘The foreman of the jury now 
interfered. He was a proptietor! one 
of the “ peace at all prices party,” a 
lover of the Restoration, and a hater of 
the youth of the metropolis. Let 
us immortalize this man by record- 
ing his name; for he was called 
“ Ledoux!” ,He wanted to have these 
young men convicted, and he was greatly 
diseomposed by the cries of the audi- 
ence. So, rising in a passion, and 
holding up his fists clenched in a me- 
nacing aspect towards the accused, he 
‘‘exclaimed, “Les menaces ne nous 
“ intimideront pas; nous feruns notre 
“ devoir; nous ne craignons pas vos 
“* poignards !” When these words were 
pronounced, cries and yells of indigna- 
tion proceeded from every part of the 
buikdmg. The cotnsel of the accused 
refused to allow his clients to be tried 
by a jury having such a foreman, the 
judges retired, and an order of Court 
was made postponing ‘the trial to an- 
other opportunity! [I call this grave, 
I lament the tumult. I deeply regret 
that the public could not suppress its 
indignation ‘at the witness, and that it 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THe schoolmaster shall have my opinion in 
the next Register. 
I thank the gentleman who has sent me the 
papers from Demerara, and also 1 thank Col. 


| Diggens, Barrack-master at Barbadoes, for 


his pampblet respecting the uses of the husks 

of ludian Corn, which pamphiet | shall notice 

next week, it being of very great public im- 
rtance. 

I also thank the gentleman who has ‘sent 
me a little pamphlet from New South Waleés. 
It cannot be otherwise than pleasing to me to 
observe that my teachings, ou most interesting 


| subjects, make their way all over the world ; 


but it is particularly pleasing to me to see that 
a wewspaper has been suspended, if wot sup- 
pressed in Demerara, because it contained ex- 
tracts from my Register ; not because it con- 
tained any falsehood ; but because it coutained 
truth. Iam pleased at this circumstance, not 
because it has been an injury tv the proprietor 
of the paper; but because ‘it shows, im the 
most striking point of view, what ‘sort of 
government this government maintains in-our 
colonies ; and what sort of liberty of the Press 
it would introduce into Englaud ifitcould. It 
calis upon us to be doubly apon off ¢eard 
against those encroachments which are daily 
making upon the liberty of the press at homie, 
and which are made in that slow and dly 
manner, that they are not to be perceived by 
the people. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fuiway, June 10, 1831. ’ 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
THACKERAY,J.,Mancheser,cotton-spinner, 
BANKRUPTS. 
BEAUCHAMP, J., Holborn, silversmith. 
DAVIES, R., Kingston-upon- Hull, booksellér, 
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HARRIS, W., Hampton, shopkeeper. 

HARVEY, J., Dartford, Kent, timber-mercht. 

LAUGHTON, J., Charles-street, Grosvenor- 
square, wine-merchant. 

MACDONNELL, R., Pall 
Mall, wine-merchant. 

M‘LELLAN, J., Regent-street, tailor. 

MILLARD, J., Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, painter, 

NOVERRE, G.R., Clement’s-laue, Lombard- 
street, insurance- broker. 

WATKINS, W., Shoreditch, grocer. 

WILLOWS, W., and 8S. Willows, Strand, 
fishmongers. 

WOOLLSEY, J., and J. Secker, Great Yar- 
mouth, wine-merchants. 

SMITH, C. C., Chorlton-row, Lancashire, 
victualler. 

STONEBRIDGE, J., Wivenhoe, Essex, coal- 
merchant. 


Suffolk-street, 


TuEspay, June 14, 1631. 


INSOLVENTS. 

DARKE, E., Stroud, Gloucestershire,maltster. 
SMITH, W., Welwyn, Hertfordshire, grocer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

STONE, S., Austinfriars, broker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ASHWORTH, T., Rochdale, Lancashire, 
corn-dealer. 

BOAST, J., Trinity-sqy., Southwark, apothe- 
cary. 

BROWN, M., Gateshead, Durham, publican. 

BYERLEY, W., Bucklersbury, eating-house- 


keeper. : 
BURROUGHS, J., Mile-end-road, and Am- 


sterdam, merchant. 

EDMOND, R., Bridliogton-quay, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper. 

HARPER, J., Monmouth-cap, Monmouth- 
shire, innkeeper. 

JOHNSON, P., St. Mary-axe, wine-mercht. 

NICHOLSON, R., Rise, Yorkshire, dealer. 

SHURY, J., Charterhouse-street, Charter- 
house-square, printer. 

SKELTON, J. H., Chandos-street, Covent- 

arden, warehouseman. 

STEVENS, W., Clare-street, Clare-market, 
linen-draper. 

STOCKMAN, J., Portsmouth, watch-maker. 

WESTON, J. and J., Old Bond-street, tailors. 

WOOLLEY, J.W.,Hanover-terrace,Regent’s- 
park, furnishing-iroumonger. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Manrk-Lane, Coan-Excuanes, June 13.— 
Supplier, since this day se’nnight, have been, 
,of English and foreign wheat, English and 
foreign oats, and English flour, moderate ; 
barley, malt, pulse, and seeds, very limited, of 
flour rather great. This day’s 
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market was thinly attended, both by London 
and country buyers, particularly the latter. 
Barley, ov account of the high prices of hog 
peas, supported its Friday’s advanced posi- 
tion, but the trade was otherwise very dull ; 
with wheat and the intermediate samples of 
oats at a depression of from ls. to 2s. per 
quarter; with fine oats, beans, peas, malt, 
flour, and seeds, with the exception of turnip 
seed being in somewhat increased demand, 
at last Monday’s quotations. 

50s. to 60s. 
36s. to 40s. 
28s. to 32s. 


Wheat ee eeeeetwee seers C888 
Rye .cccccccscccccce 
Barley ..... 

















fin@.. cccccs TT TTT . 34s, to 44s, 

Peas, White ......++....++ 36s. to 40s, 
Boilers ..........+. 36s. to 42s, 
r—— Grey -.....e000--0 Sls, to 34s, 
Beans, Small ............-- 46s. to 48s, 
HUGE ic cccceescerce Oe we 

Oats, Potatoe eet eeeereeeee 27s. to 33s. 
Poland .....+.+ee++0- 278. to 32s. 
Feed Se etee teeteeee of 23s. to 28s, 
Flour, per sack ............ 50s, to 55s, 


PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 43s. to 45s. 
Pork, India, new.. 125s. Od. to 127s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 65s. 0d. to 67s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .....—s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....—s. to —s. 
Cork ......—s. to —s, 
—— Limerick ..—s. to —s. 
Waterford —~s. to —s. 
—— Dublin ....—s. to —s. 
Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 84s. 
Gloucester, Double, . 60s. to 66s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..38s, to 48s. 
Edam ..... ..48s. to 52s. 
Gouda ...... 44s. to 50s. 
Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s. 


SMITHFIELD—June 13. 

This day’s supply of beasts was limited ; of 
small stock moderately good. The trade, 
with the primest small beef and mutton, was 
somewhat brisk, at, in some instances, an 
advance of about 2d; with lamb very dull, at 
a depression of full 4d. per stone ; with veal, 
middling and inferior beef and mutton, suck- 
ling calves, and store pigs, at Friday’s quota- 
tions. Beasts, 3,120; sheep and lambs, 
23,210 ; calves, 140; pigs, 200. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday June 17. 


The arrivals this week are small, but the 
market is very dull, Monday's prices barely 
maintained. 
































THE FUNDS, 
3 per Cents, 823 83. 





ilfiam Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
him, at1l, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
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SATURDAY, June 25, 1831. 
































WHAT A PICTURE OF A GO. 
VERNMENT! 


To THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Kensington, 21st June, 1831. 
My FrienDs, 


Ix the last Regzster | censured the 
Waic-Minxtstry for having done no- 
thing for the relief of the starving peo- 
ple in Ireland. The Morning Caroniele, 
on Saturday last, took up the defence 
of this ** /ebera/” body of persons; and, 
not content with that, it imputed bad 
motives to me in bestowing the cen- 
sure. Jt took from my Register the 
following passage :— 

“In 1822,” says Mr. Cosnerr, 
when there was also a famine in Ire- 
land, but nothing like that which 
‘ prevails at present, there was a dis- 
‘ cussion upon the subject in the House 
of Lords, in which Lord Grey tooka 
part; and as he is now Prime Minis- 
ter, as it is a‘ Whig Ministry,’ in- 
stead of a‘ Tory Ministry,’ it is worth 
while for us to hear what this very 
Lord Grey said upon that occasion ; 
and we will hear it; and here are his 
** words, aecording to the published re- 
port, spoken on the Lith May, 
“* 1822:—‘ What a picture of a Go- 
‘ vernment ! Hundreds and thousands 
‘ «of the people of Ireland dying in the 
** © streets for want of food ! in the midst 
‘of arvalleged superabundance.’ Very 
true, my Lord Grey, but not a more 
frightful picture then than it is now ; 
and it is you who are now at the hea«d 
of that Government, and have been at 
the head of it for seven months or 
more; and nothing has either been 
“ done, or attempted to be done ; not 
“even a consoling promise has been 


. 
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‘ put forth during these five months of 
** suffering, and, indeed, of starvation ; 
“no measure that | have heard of, 
‘other than that of a Special Com- 
“mission, has been adopted with re- 
“gard. to this unhappy country. 
“ « What a picture of a Government!’ 
‘And so exclaims the whole nation 
“ now.” 

Having taken this passage, it made 
the following remarks on it; and to 
these remarks I beg you to pay strict 
attention. The subject is of great im- 
portance ; it is the defence of the 
Whig-Ministry against the charge of 
having suffered the people in Ireland to 
starve without any effort to relieve 
them; and here you have that defence. 

* Lord Grey might well exclaim, in 
* 1822, * What a picture of a Govern- 
‘ment!’ and yet not be now liable toa 
similar accusation. ‘lhe Ministers to 
whom he succeeded never attempted 
to remedy the disease of the social 
system of Ireland. All that they 
cared for was jobbing and corruption 
for the benefit of the Ascendancy ; 
that it should not be in danger trom 
rebellion ; that the enormous sinecures 
of the Church should not become the 
subject of consideration, for which 
purpose the Catholic Question was of 
incalculable service. ‘The comfort or 
prosperity of the great body of the 
people of a country never, we sup- 
pose, occupied one moment's consider- 
ation of a man like Lord Expvon. 
But it is impossible in seven months 
to do every thing. One great ques- 
tion has very properly obtained the 
almost exclusive aitention of the Mi- 
nisters during nearly the whole of the 
seven months—namely, the Reform 
of Parliament, We do not believe 
that, with an unreformed Parliament, 
Lord Grey, or any other Minister, is 
able to carry such a measure as is ne- 
*« cessary for Ireland. The truth is, 
“ that the foundations of the strength 
* of England were Jaid before the O&- 
“ garchy obtained ascenuancy at the 
“ Revolution. We may see from what 
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** would have been under her oligarchy, | 
“« if the influence of that body had not’ 
‘been counteracted by circumstances: 
6 ‘ deriving their origin from periods 

“‘ préor to the Ascendancy. The con- 
** stant tendency, however, ever since | 
the Revolution of 1688, in our legis- 
“ lature, to consider only the rich, and 
“to encroach on the pvor, sufficiently 
** shows. the nature and spirit of the 
** Government. Fut in Ireland the 
** Oliwarchy have had it to themselves 
—tiey had a clear stage for their | 
‘q@perations. ‘To remedy the evils i 
* the system of that country, will be | 
* both awork of time and of difficulty. | 
** It would have been imprudem in Earl 
“ Grey's Ministry ¢4o excumber them- 
“ selves with this diffieuliy, at a time 
* when they have to inake head against 
‘“a powerfal confederacy, accustomed 
‘“to the plunder of the nation, and 
* stirring heaven and earth to retaim it. 
* Mr. Copserr is led by the prosecution 
* agamst hun (a step we are sorry to 
** see taken) fo be unjust towards tie 
* Ministry of Earl Grey.” 

The conclading assertion, either 
Joolish or venowenes, deraanded imme- 
diate refatation; and, in the following 
letters, which | sent to the Chronicle 
on Saturday, vou will lind, 1 trust, 
that it received that refatation. When 
vou have read that letter, I have some 
further remarks to offer you on. this 
demi-oficial defence of the Whigs. 





To the Editor of ti Morning Chronicle 
Kensington, Lith June, 153) 

** Sin—In your paper of this day, you 
published, from your own pen, some 
thing very injurious to my character, 
calculated to do imc great mischief, and, 
nut the same time, false. 1, therefore, 
eall upon you to amake reparation by 
inserting this letter in your paper of 
Monday next. 


me | . _ mannan al ; : aaost @rsne 
n your paper above-mentionec, you 


published some extracts from mv last | 


fi gqeier, in one oO; whi h exirvacts 1; re- 


late, that when, in 15°22, there was a! 


? 


famine prevailing in jreland, less hor-/} me, which 
rwell calenlaicd to make « 


ribiy extensive than the present, Lord 
. i € lo? ‘ tm ¢ > Ton P 
Grey, during a debate in the House of 
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Lords, exclaimed: ‘ What a picture of 
a Government ! hundreds and thousands 
of the people of Ireland dying in the 
streets for want of food, in the midst of 
an alleged superabundance,’ Upon this 
I remark, that the picture was, indeed, 
|truly frightful, but not more frightful 
then than it is mow, when this very Lord 
Grey himself is at the head of that Go- 
vernment, and has neither done, nor ate 
tempted to do, any-thing for the relief 
of that suffering country. 

“ Upon this observation of mine you 


n | make a striag of remarks, of which ‘the 


following is the substance :—That Lord 
Grey might well utter this indignant 
exclamation in 1S$22, and vet not be 
now liable to a similar accusation— 
that the Ministers, who went before 
him, never attempted to remedy the 
disease of the social system of Ireland— 
that they would never take into con- 
sideration the enormous sinecures of the 
Chuerei—that the good of the mass of 
the people never occupied a moment of 
the consideration of a man like Lerd 
E/idou—that it is impossible to do every- 


thing in seven months—that the great 


question of Reform has very properly 
occupied almost the whole of the time 
of the Ministers—that Lord Grev could 
not, with an unreformed Parliament, 
carry suck @ measure as ts necessary for 
Irelend—that to remedy the evils of the 
Irish system Wi iil be a work of time and 
dificulty—and that Ar. Cobbeit is led 
by the prosecution against him (a step 
we are surry to see tah en) to be unjust 
towards the Ministry of Earl Grey. 

“ Now, Sir, this last assertion contains 
the subject of my complaint against 
you. I will not call ita sly stab; but, 

s I observed before, it is an assertion, 
dheghe injurious to my character, and 
calculated to do me great mischief ; 
because, if I be a man capable of af- 
fecting compassion for the Irish, and 
capable of impuling their sufferings to 
the Ministers merely because those 
Ministers are prosecuting me; then I 
am aman worthy of public scern, and 
worthy of having any-thing dove to 

this article of yours is so 
Jury do. Mt 
is, therefore, my interest, as well asmy 
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duty, to prove this assertion ef yours to 
be false. 

“ Let me ask you, then, whether this 
be the first time that 1 have pleaded the 
cause of the poor, and especially of the 
poor people of Ireland?’ I aw sure that 
you yourself remember, that in 1822, 
when there was a famine in Ireland, | 
insisted on the absolute necessity of 
Poor-Laws for that country; and that 
the troops ought to be employed imme- 
diately, not to shoot at the starving 
people, but to go and seize food for 
them, find it where they might. In 
short, Register after Register was em- 
ployed in urging the then Ministers not 
to suffer the provisions to come away 
until the people were fed. In the year 
1825, in the History of the Protestant 
Reformation, I pleaded for Poor Laws 
for Ireland in a mauner more formal. 
From first to last I strenuously opposed 
the Disfranchisement Bill in 1825 to 
1829; and that Bill is now alleged to 
be one of the great causes of the present 
famine. Later, in the year 1829, | 
presented a Petition to the House of 
Commons, praying for an abolition of 
the Church in Ireland—that Church 
being held by me to be one of the causes 
of the sufferings of the people of Ire- 
land. During the present year, and long 
before the Whig prosecution com- 


or criticize: their Reform *Bift, when it 
eame out on the Ist of March? Have 
I not supported thenr in this greagure 
from that day to this?’ In three, #f not 
in four counties, I could, im my'own 
person, have divided the Meetings:;‘and, 
if they had got petitions in’ favour of 
their Bill, I could have made them not 
worth a straw. In. short, if I had op- 
posed the Bill ; if f had nrustered up all 
that | could have said aguinst it, never 
would that Bill have been read even a 
first time; the people would all have 
been divided; the poor would have 
been in arms, everywhere, against the 
rich; the Ministers would have been 
turned out with the rays of glory shed 
from. the Special Commissions on their 
heads; and the whole country would 
have been in a state of confusion. 
“Here then was a sure and certain 
way of getting rid of the liberal Whig 
prosecution, and of the liberal Whigs 
themselves into the bargain. I sawit! 
I saw it clearly, at once; but, when [ 
came to place my just resentment in 





one seale, and these enormous mischiefs 
|to my country in the other scale, L 
could not bring my heart to prefer the 
| gratification of the former to the pre- 
vention of the latter. 

} “'Phus, then, Sir, your assertion is 
‘false. In my remarks with regard to 





menced, 1 complained of the conduct | the conduct of the Ministry respecting 
of the Government, in neglecting the | Ireland, | have been actuated by no 
means of arresting the progress of|such motive as that which you impute 
misery in Ireland, of which approach-|to me; but have been actuated by that 
ing misery they had been duly apprised, | indignation which every good English- 
even in the month of December last | man must feel at seeing a Government, 
year. which swallows up sixty millions a year, 
Now, Sir, look back over the pages | stand an idle spectator, while of the 
of the Aegister ; and then express your | people, committed to its care, hundreds 
sorrow, not that the liberal Whigs are | and thousands are perishing for want. 
prosecuting me, but that you have! “ Here, Sir, | might stop as far as re- 
grossly misrepresented my conduct anil | lates to myself; but you have undertaken, 


my character, and have done as much as 
you are able to aid in that spiteful at- 


tempt to reduce me to silence. But, it | 
I were capable of being actuated by | 


‘not only to defend the conduct of Lord 
Grey in this instance, but to throw the 
biame upon his predecessors in power. 
Lam not about to defend his predeces- 











motives suchas you ascribe to me, how | sors ; but with regard to this particular 
ample was the vengeance that I could | matter, what was the conduct of those 
have taken on these Ministers in the | predecessors? ‘They, indeed, did no- 
case of their Reform Bill! They got |thing to remedy what you call the 
their dirty Bill of indictment found on | disease of the social system of Dvland. 
the 26th of February ; and, did lL oppose | They did nothing to correet the exor- 


\/ 
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mous abuses in the Church. of Ireland ; 
nor has Lord Grey done, or talked of 
doing, anything upon either of these 
subjects, His predecessors did not, 
however, stand and look on like true 
Whig feelosofers, and see the poor crea- 
tures eati sea-weed, nettles, and 
stinking shell-fish, to save life; Lord 
Eldon, who, you tell us, never bestowed 
a@ moment's consideration on the well- 
being of the great body of the people, 
did not, upon that occasion, console 
himself. with the reflection that the 
Schoolmaster was abroad, and that he 
had law-reforms in store, in abundance, 
for the starving people; he did some- 
thing, at least, to save their lives. He 
and his colleagues advised the King to 
issue his letter to the Bishops and 
Clergy ; the Ministers took the lead in 
the subscriptions, and they called upon 
the Parliament to grant two hundred 
thousand pounds. In short they sent, 
and caused to be sent, more ‘han half a 
million of money, to save the lives of the 
starving people, while Lord Grey and | 
his colleagues have taken no one single | 
step to put a stop to that starvation, 
which is four times as extensive as it | 
was in 1822. 

“Oh! But the Reform Bill! That 
has occupied almost the whole of the, 
time of the Ministers. Poor men! 








have however found a plenty of time for 
some matters; and their abettors have 
found time for inventing a gallows for 
travelling amongst the starving people. 
But I do not think myself just'fied in 


troubling you with remarks upon any | 
subject not connected with Ireland ; and ! 


therefore, respecting what you say re- 
garding what the Ministers have done, 
and have not had time to do», | shall re- 
serve my observations for another place. 
I am Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Now, what says the Doctor in an- 
swer to this? His answer is very cu- 
rious, and I must give it, because it is 
a still further attempt at a defence of 
the Whig Ministry in this case; and 


To rue Reapeas. 


It: 
has been a great job to be sure, and it | wards 
does not seem to be half over yet. They | 
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this affair of Ireland is of. the utmost 
importance, especially at this time. 
There is a stir making NOW; but the 
stir should have been made in the 
month of December last. However, 
before we proceed further, let us hear 
this defence of the Chronicle. The ar- 
ticle that 1 am about to quote divides 
itself into two parts; the first relating 
to the conduct of the Ministry, and the 
latter to myself, which latter, though 
of less importance, must still be no- 
ticed. 

** Mr. Cobbett, no doubt, pleaded the cause 
of the poor, and of the Irish long before this; 
but the gist of our argument was, vot that he 
was now for the first time pleading the canse 
of the Irish to found on it an accusation 
against Earl Grey’s Ministry; but that the 
charge against the Ministry of 1622 made by 
Earl Grey, founded on ‘‘ the huudreds and 
thousands of the people of Irelaud dying in 
the streets for want of food, in the midst of 
an alleged superabundance,” could not with 


| justice, under the same circumstances, be re- 


taliated against his Ministry, because the Mi- 
nisiry of 1822 had had ample time and oppor- 
tunily to look into the condition of Ireland, 
and to attempt the cure of its evils; whereas 
the Ministry of Earl Grey have neither had 
time nor opportunity. The condition of the 
people of Ireland is a subject that well de- 
serves the attention of the legislature, but it 
was impossible to enter ou this que-tivn and 
the great question of Parliamentary Reform 
at the same time, and the Ministry did right 
to give the preference to Parliameutary Re- 
form. To show that he was not unjust to- 
Earl Grey’s Ministry, it was uecessary 
that Mr. Cobbett should do more thau refer 
to the occasions when he pleaded the cause of 
the poor and the Irish; it was necessary that 
he should show that Earl Grey was as justly 
charged with the present starvation of the Trish 
in the midst of abundance as the Ministry of 
1822 were justly charged by his Lordship with 
the co-existence of starvation and abundance 
in Ireland. But this, which was tie point he 
ought to have proved, is the point over which 
he bas very derterously skipped. Now it is 
quite pos-ible that Mr. Cobbett might have 
been equally unjust towards Earl Grey, if 
there had been no prosecution; it is quite 
possible that he might have exulted in the 
same manver at the supposed discov. ry of his 
Lordship’s incousistency ; and as he says he 
has not been in the least influenced by the 
prosecution, we are bouud to believe that he 
is not conscious of avy such influence; but, 
as Mr. Cobbett considers himself aggrieved by 
the prosecution, and few neu are able to 
judge dispassionately the conduct of those 
wh» injure them, it was not unnatural that we 
should be led to attribute the mujustice to a 








bias caused by prosecution, If Earl Grey had 
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not only not prosecuted Mr. Cobbett, but 


‘«ibeaped favours on him, he might still: have: 


been equally uvjust towards his Lordship; 
and, of course, we were not entitled to say 
that the prosecution led to the injustice; but, 
under the circumstances of the case, we may 
almost be excused for not making sufficient 
allowance for the sternness of Mr. Cobbett’s 
virtue.”’ 


We are here told that the Ministry of 
1822 had ample time and opportunity to 
look into the condition of Ireland ; and 
that Lord Grey has had neither time 
nor opportunity. What! had not Lord 
Grey time since the month of Decem- 
ber to send money, to send provisions, 
to do something to mitigate the evils 
which were then manifestly approach- 
ing, and which you were told were ap- 
proaching? What does the Chronicle 
mean by “ looking into the condition 
of Ireland?” There wanted no looking 
into the condition of it: full informa- 
tion was given with regard to the dan- 
ger of starvation: the starvation has 
come ; thousands have been in a perish- 
ing state for months ; and nothing has 
been done that I have heard of, by the 
Government, to prevent the dreadful 
effects which have shocked the whole 
world ; which have excited the com- 
miseration of foreign countries ; and, 
how disgraceful will be the fact, if such 
it should appear, that a subscription 
was absolutely going on at Paris for 
the relief of the starving Irish before 
the Government here took any one step 
to effect that relief! There is no excuse 
on this score. There have been time 
and opportunity in abundance for mea- 
sures of coercion all over the kingdom ; 
time and opportunity enough, if the 
newspapers speak truth, toa send away 
pensioners out of this country with four 
years’ pension paid before-hand, Time 
and opportunity a plenty for various 
other things of very questionable po- 
licy, and very questionable justice ; but 
neither time nor opportunity to save 
the lives of the perishing people. 

But the Chronicle says, that for me 
to show that I was not unjust towards 
Lord Grey’s Ministry, it was necessary 
* that I should show that Lord Grey 
“ was as just/y charged with the pre- 
“sent starvation of the Irish in the 
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“ midst of abundance, as the Ministry 
“OF 1822 was jastly chatged by his 
“Lordship with thé “co-éristence of 
“ starvation and abandaitce ; but this, 
“ which is the point’ he ought to have 
“ proved, is the point’ over which he 
“has very dexterously pen: [ 
have skipped over nothing, neither dex- 
terously nor awkwardly. The quéstion 
was not who had produced the starva- 
tion in Ireland, but whether LordGarey 
could not, and ought not, to have pre- 
vented it. I know very well that he 
has not been in power for a great many 
years ; and that in fact he never before 
had the power of doing what he liked. 
1 know very well that, till he came into 
power, his proposing of poor-laws for 
Ireland would have been useless. But, 
the moment he came into power, he 
could have proposed poor-laws ; and he 
did not propose poor-laws, nor did he 
propose any thing else to better ‘the 
condition of Ireland. He was not in 
power, to be sure, before November, 
1830; but he was a witness of what 
was done and what was left undone 
with regard to Ireland. His opinion 
with regard to remedies for the state of 
Ireland must have been formed long 
before he came into power. He ap- 
proved, or he disapproved, of the line 
of conduct which the Government had, 
for many years, been pursuing towards 
Ireland. If he approved of that line of 
conduct, he has now no right to ascribe 
the starvation to that line of conduct, 
without taking his share of the b'ame: 
if he disapproved of that line of con- 
duct, why did he not change it the mo- 
ment he got possession of power? He 
may choose which he pleases. He was 
in Parliament, and witnessed the end- 
less bill’ passed with regard to Ireland : 
he had seen that the country grew more 
and more miserable under the operation 
of these bills; and yet he comes into 
power and leaves them all in force from 
that day to this. After all, however, 
this was not the question between me 
and the Morning Chronicle: the ques- 
tion was whether the Ministry had used 
proper diligence to prevent the people 
of Ireland from dying from starvation ; 





and that they bave nat will be denied 
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by no, man in the kingdom.whe has.anyy 
regard fe > truth. 


this article, to which I have alluded. be- 
fore, I must do Leeds.and Birmingham 
the justice to notice their efforts. in. the 
cause of the suffering Irish. 
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from Ireland were imported. -Ia»any 


last; I mentioned the importations of 
efore I come to the latter part of} London and Liverpool only. 


I new. am 


alle to state, from the Birmingham 
paper, the importations. to . Beistel,. in 
one. week, 
At Leeds meeting at Birmingham. 


observe, previous’ to ‘the 
I will take 


the people have met, have set a sub-) the words as L. find them in, thisypaper, 
scription on foot, and have. agreed to and which are as. follows :-—~* Onrre- 
a petition to the Parliament on the,“ ferring to the imports from Ireland 


subject, which petition I take from, the, “ 
Leeds Patriot, in the following words, “‘ 


during the, last. week, we: find that at 
Bristol nine sbips had arrived, bring- 


of which I shall say more when I have, “ ing 2293 quarters of ats, L055 barrels 


inserted the resolutions passed at Bir-, 
mingham. 


er 


To the Honourable the Commons. of the: ‘ 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- | ‘ 
land, in Parliament assembled. 

The hamble Petition of tire undersigned | 
Inhabitants of the Parish anid Neigh- | 
bourhood of Leeds, in the County. of || 
York : 

SuewetH,—That your petitioners WEES 
learnt, with deep concern, that there exists in 


various districts of ireland extreme distress ; (" 
that in some parts famine and: disease have| 


already carried off numbers of the populatien, | ‘ 
and that unless prompt and efficient relief be 
afforded, these dreadful scourges will increase 
tou a most alarming extent. 
tioners conceive it expedient to call the at- 
tention of the Legislature to this highly im- 
portant subject, and to urge upon your ho- 
nourable House the importance of granting 
from the public purse such present relief as 
the urgency of the distress may cequire. That 
your petitioners are of opinion that the misery 
aud distress of the sister island are of too great 
an extent and of too frequent occurrence to be 
effectually remedied by occasional Parliamen- 
tary grants, or by the contributions of private 
charity; aud that it is highly important te 
the welfare of the whole empire that a system 
of legal permanent relief for the poor of Ire- 
land be establisued without delay, and otber 
measures adopted for increasing the happiness 
and extending the prospects of that purtion of 
the empire. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your ho- 
nourable House to adopt such measures for 
increasing the happiuess and extending the 
prosperity of Ireland, and in particular for the 
establishment of a system of legal permanent 
relief for the poor of Ireland, as to your ho- 
nourable House shall seem meet. 

At the meeting at Birmingham, when 
they had already raised fve hundred 
pounds, it was stated at the meeting, 
and has been printed in the Birmingha: mM 
Journal, that at Bristol alone, in - 
course of one week hefore the meeting 


took place, the following provisions 


|" 


That your peti- 











** of oatmeal, 15 firkins of butter, L@SO 


‘ 


. 


barrels of flour, 17 bexes of salmon, 
‘227 pigs, 589 sheep, 21, hampers of 
‘ eggs, 12 casks of bacon, and, 20.cows. 
The imports into Liverpool,, during 
“the same period, were six-fold;— 
‘ within seven days no fewer than 50 
“ ships, entirely ladea with. the ne- 
‘ cessaries of life, had arrived from the 
‘ Irish ports. ‘This excess of produce, 
‘‘and yet prevalence of famine in.the 
‘same country, presents a state of 
‘ things sufficient)y monstrous andun- 
natural, The tale, however, is yet 
but half told. The very produce im- 
ported to this country is bought by 
the hand of British charity, er Go- 
verninent funds, and again re-shipped 
for the relief of its destitate and fa- 
mishing producers.” 
The resolutions passed at this meet- 
ing were proposed by Mr. Caries 
Jones, a man whose name we find 
amongst the foremost in every good 
act ; and a sincere radical reformer too, 
notwithstanding the sneers of the 


- 


ba 


< 


° 
. 


° 
- 


ruffians who, with their pockets full of 


taxes, reproach us with want of feel- 
ing for the people, because we are 
unable to subseribe those sums which 
they have taken from us. The reselu- 
tions were as follows, and full of sense 
they will be found to be. 


That it is the unanimous opinion of this 
meeting, that all Sones flowing merely 
from the benevolence aud charity of iudivi- 
luals, must necessarily be totally inade- 
quate to the relief of the wide-spread misery 
and distress existing in Ireland. 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, THE 
SYSTEM which leaves a large portion of our 
brethren of Ireland in frequeut de- 
on the cl iarity of individue ils, is 


suffe Ing 


peudence 
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fraught with cruelty and injustice of the deep- | the county-rates of Ireland, or in such 
est dye, and that Ht onglit to be-abolished. | 


- aad ye . \other manner as the King in Council 
Phiat the first right of civilized man is pro- | wight think proper 


tectivm from the-society'of which heis a mem- 5 : 
ber; amt that ‘lie is, before all'things, entitted| ‘Thus, as in all other cases, the good 
to a sufficiency of proper food and raiment. never comes, till the people themselves 
That weet ey be ee ~ | Step forward to demand it. Now, in- 
‘ious Majesty, bes ning his Ma- 
eee eee “deed, we shall hear enough of the mea- 
jesty, considering the emergency of the occa- ae ele - 
sion, to be mercifully pleased to issue forth- | SUres of relief for the suffering Irish ; 
with anerderin council, suspending the ex-| but we shall not hear of Poor-iaws ; we 
portation of food from ey aa wants | shall not even now hear of any efficient 
> are § H > MIS 
of the people are supplied ; anc au we s g permanent measure to. prevent these 
and commanding all magistrates, constables, ve: 
anidall others in authority in Ireland, to take calamities, unless the people themselves, 
food and raiment, wherever they can be found, | in all parts of the country, come forward 
and to Raribate ee wnt ce ‘to urge the adoption of such measures. 
’ and 7 biects Ses at : mi “ © 
Suftering subjects I) that part of the Vuite’ Even the speech from the Throne, 
Kiugdom, sv as etfectually to relieve their shiokoE shall hav “Sw b 
present most dreadful wecessities, and thereby | WhICA TE soa have to insert by-anc ~by, 
to stay the appalling march of famiue, and| gives us very little reason to believe 
the inexorable havd of disease and death ! that Poor-laws, which are the only ef- 
And that, ia the present exigency, bis Majesty | foctual means of preventing the recur- 
will he pleased to direct:that all food and rai) seta ti rT be mor 
mentso takeu and distedbuted, be pal fur ous rence OF S$ arva ton, Wi ue propos 
of the county-rates of Ivcland, or in such to the Parliament by this Ministry. 
other mauner as to his Majesty's wisdom may | For what have we? We have these 
seem fit. Ma tee . . |words, ‘the possibility of  intro- 
Chat, with the view of finally terminating | ,, areata mean hich. by ‘at 
this ayscem of cruehty and. injustice, we, ducing” measures, whica, Dy -assist~ 
humbly and earnestly implore our paternal |“ ing the improvements of the na- 
King that he will be graciously pleased, as % tural resources of the country, may 
— “1 may ne ? seud - ne noes to! tond to prevent the recurrence of such 
each Fieuse 0 arlhament, calhug the atten | ¢¢ septic t beas : » 
tiomof the Levislature to the state of kreland, | , evils, mus’ ve a subject of the most 
anud.directing it ¢o institute such laws us shell, anxious interest to me, and, to you, 
prevent, for the future, the recurrence of such |“ of the most grave aud cautious deli- 
calamities. ; a ty beration.” Now, here are no mea- 
F a€ itie - te repare 
Phat a Commitiee r appoint d to prepare | sures recommended ; No measures pro- 
a petition to his Majesty, grounded on the | , es i 
foregoing cesolutions, aud, iurther, for the | vosed for deliberation ; no call upon 
carrying of these resolutious generally into | the Parliament to deliberate upon the 
effect. subject; but they are called upon to 
Here are remedies pointed out. If) deliberate with gravity and caution on, 
Lord Gary did pot know what to do for; what? “on the possibility of introduc- 
Ireland, the people know. They call) ing avy measures” upon the subject! 
for prompt and efficient relief to the This is cold comfort, indeed; and, as 
suffering: they call, as I have alwaysj| far as the ministry are concerned, I 
called, for the Government force to | venture to predict, that poor-laws for 
be employed, “ ¢o take” provisions, | [reland will never be intredaced. Oh, 
wherever they are to he found, and to | no! the carrent has set the other way, for 
distribute them amongst the people to} the last twenty years : directly the, con- 
prevent thein from dying; and not to | trary way; for, instead of poor-laws for 
stand shilly-shally, caleulating the ul-| lreland being added to the statute-book, 
timate consequences. And this is what| the English poor-laws have been gra- 
ought to have beendone. These sensi- | dually chipping them away. We must, 
ble people, who are subscribing, too, | therefore, wait with patience and see 
recommend that an order should he| whether it be possible for a reformed 
issucd forthwith to prevent the exporta- Parliament to sit out a Session without 
tion of food from Ireland until the peo- ic nupelling the Irish landlords to relieve 
ple should be supplied ; and that food | (heir own puor. 
and raiment should be taken wherever} And, now, Docror Brack, let me 
they are to be found, and paid for out of | turn to yonr justification of your chang 
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against me, of having been actuated by 
resen:ment, arising out of the famous 
prosecution, to do injustice to the 
ministry of Lord Grey. I will not do 
as you do; I will not garble, I will 
insert the whole of what you stated. 





Mr. Cohbett proceeds to observe, that if he 
were capable of being actuated by such mo- 
tives as we ascribe to him, he could have taken 
an ample vengeance on these Ministers in the 
case of the Reform Bill, as their dirty bill of 
Indictment was found ov the 25th of February, 
and he did not oppose or criticise their Reform 
Bill when it came out on the first of March, 
aud had even supported it from that day to 
this. ‘* If,” says he, “1 had mustered up all 
** that I could have said against it, pever 
** would that bill have beeu read even a first | 
** time ; the people would all have been divi- | 
** ded; the poor would have been in arms 
“‘ every where agaiust the rich; the Ministers 
** would have been turved out with the rays 
** of glory shed from the Special Commissions 
“on their heads; and the whole country | 
** would have been in a state*of confusion.” | 
Now we willingly bear testimony to the ability | 
with which Mr. Cobbett su;ported the bili, 
and to the zeal and promptitude which he | 
displayed at avery critical period. But he! 
supported the bill, of course, because he ap- | 
proved of it, and bis arguments were irresisti- 
ble because they were founded on truth. But | 
allowing as we willingly do, that he gave a) 
most efficacious support to the bill, we caunot 
allow that his opposition would have been 
equally efficacious, because we are in charity 
bound to suppose that Mr. Cobbett could not | 
have argued so powerfully against conviction, | 
as with a conviction of the goodness of his, 
cause. But if we were to allow to him his | 
suppositiun, we must not only suppose that he 
can advocate a ba! cause as powerfully as he 
can advocate a good one, aud still more, that 
all the people of England who approved of the 
cause which he supported on conviction, 
would have equally disapproved of the same 
cause whew he supported it against conviction. 
He calls on us two believe in two miracles— 
frat, that he, Mr. Cobbett, can argue as well 

ainst the truth as for it, and that the people 
of England can only take that vicw of a cause 
which is presented to them through his specta- 
eles, O. atruth in that case Mr, Cobbett is a 
very dangerous man, aod considering, first, 
this terrible power he possesses, and, next, 
the stupidity of the people of England who can 
be so Jed by him, one cau hardly feel astou- 
ished, as Ministers canuot get rid of the peo- | 
pie of England, that they should wish to get | 
rid of the man who possesses such a fell power | 
ever them. We tear gratitude in such a case 
would be no match for fear; and the consider- | 
ation that Mr. Cobbett spared them, when he! 
could have turved them out, with the rays of | 
glory -bed from the Special Commussivns on | 
their: head, is but tov apt to suggest tu them, | 
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that he who spared them once, may not 
always spare them. As far as we are con- 
cerned, Mr. Cobbett dues us injustice. We 
are far from wishing to injure him. We did 
not wish to give him a sly stab; we, on the 
contrary, think the prosecution had much 
better be abandoned. We do not conceive 


‘that this is atime to revive piscussions by 


prosecutious of the press. We sbould be 
truly sorry to think we had in any way injured 
him, or diminished his claim to justice from 
an English Jury. And without going the full 
length of believing that he cau do so much 
mischief as he would have us suppose he can, 
we certainly think Miuisters are not a little 
beholden to him for his services at a very 
critical time, and that a fitter subject for pro- 
secution might have been found without much 
difficulty. : 


Now, Doctor, you had no right to 
suppose either of these miracles; and, 
above all things, not to suppose that I 


‘imputed stupidity to the people of 


England. I pretended to no such 
general power; but, in the particular 
case alluded to, I had the power, and 
every-body knows it. In the very 
petitions and resolutions, from Leeds 
and Birmingham, who is blind enough 
not to see the effect of the suggestions 
proceeding from me? In the year 
1822; and again upon a more recent 
occasion, | maintained the justice and 


the propriety of employing even the 


troops in Ireland, to stop the provisions 
from coming away, and to take food 
and raiment wherever to be found, and 
distribute them amongst the people. 
But because Mr. Cuartes Jones, who 
is a very clever man, recommends the 
same thing in these resolutions, do I 
call Mr. Jones a stupid man; do I im- 
pute stupidity to the meeting who 
passed the resolutions? It is, and it 
necessarily must be, that men take 
their opinions from one another; and, 
from whom were the people likely to 
take their opinions respecting a reform 
bill? I am not pretending that, if I 
had used my utmost efforts, I could 
have caused a majority of the people 
to be against the Reform Bill, full of 
goud as it is; but, what I contended 
for, and what I still contend for, is, 
that I could have made the division to 
be so great, that the bill never could 
have had a first reading ; and this, in 
spite of all the sarcasm that you can 
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muster, is the belief of the whole coun- 
try, friends or foes. 

What you say about the wishes of 
the Ministers has more reason in it ; 
that they should wish to get rid of a 
man who possesses so much power as 
to matters in which they are so nearly 
concerned: this is a matter which I 
leave them and you to settle between 
you, with this assurance to you both, 
however, that they shall not get rid of 
me! They may get rid of you, if you and | 
they like, but they and the Scotch fee- | 
losofers both together shall not get rid 


of 





Wa. COBBETT, 
unless they choose to do it by getting | 
away themselves. 





FRENCH PRESS, 

AND 
AFFAIRS OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 
My readers will recollect, that, from | 
the moment [ heard of a king having | 
been stuck up in France, I said that he | 
had been put up with the connivance of | 
Charles X. and of ail the despots. 1 
said that he was put up fo keep the place | 
warm for the old Bourbons. He has | 
proved this to be true ; and his fate is by | 
no means doubtful. There wanted 
only his sending Tall-yrand hither to | 
convince me of the nature of his inten- 
tions. If he do not change, and that | 
right quickly too, I am convinced he 
will not reign a year from the day he | 
became king. This is a subject of vast 
importance to all the world, and par- | 
ticularly TO US ; to the burdened, the | 
distressed, the starving people, of this | 
kingdom ; and, therefore, | beseech the | 
readers of the Register to pay great at- | 
tention to it. 
As in all other instances, a despotic | 
disposition and perfidious intention have | 
here shown themselves in a most bitter | 
hostility against the liberty of speech 
and of the press, in prosecuting which | 
Louis-Philippe has been constantly en- | 
gaged ever since the loan-jobbing 
Chambers made him king, with the secret 
connivance of Charles and his crew. 
Very recently there was a grand dinner 
at Paris, of the friends of frecdom, at 
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which dinner, a M. Gattots, twenty 
years old, a mathematician, rose, and, 
holding up a knife in his hand, gave, as 
he held out the knife, this tvast: “ To 
Louis-Philippe, if he betray us.” The 
company, when they heard the first 
words, began hissing, and kept on for 
some time, thinking that it was simply 
the health of Philippe; but, when they 
had heard the whole of the toast, they 
applauded it highly. Mr. Gators was 
prosecuted for this toast ; and the jury 
acquitted him! Before t proceed fur- 
ther, I will insert an extract from the 
report of the trial. 

* Trial of M. Gallois, jun., Professor 
“ of Mathematics, aged 20, who was 
‘accused on Wednesday last, and 
* brought before the Court of Assizes, 


i“ for having uttered language at a 
|“ public meeting, tending to provoke 
“an attempt against the person and life 
|“ of the King! 


The charge originated 
“ out of a banquet given on the 9th of 
‘“* May, to celebrate the acquittal of the 
‘* Republicans, who, you will remem- 
“ ber, were brought to trial on the 
“charge of attempting to overthrow 
“the Government of July. This trial 
** of M. Galleis is most important! f 
“do not recollect any circumstance 
‘which has for years past made-so 
“reat an impression. You will at 
“once see why, when you have read 
“the following questions and answers 
“which were put to and given by the 
“accused. They give rise to painful 
“ feelings, but we must look our situa- 
‘* tion full in the face, and act with pru- 
** dence and firmness. 

“The President put the following 
“among other questions to the pri- 
** soner :— 

“Q. At the meeting of which you 
“ formed one, did you not yourself, 
“ drawing a knife or a poignard, pro- 
“ pose as a toast ‘ To Louis-Philippe 

“A. The following is the fact :— 
“ Having a knife in my hand, I rose 
“* and said, ‘To Louis-Philippe if he be- 
* tray us!!! and [ was answered with 
hisses, the last words not being heard. 
‘“*Q. No person then heard these last 
words ? 

“A. No, unless it was those imme- 
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diately around me, on account of the! ‘* Phis examination would have been 
hisses of the assembly, which came ‘ continued but. for the intervention of 
forth at the first part of the sentence, “ the prisoner’s Counsel, who put it to 
under the impression that I meant to |‘ the Court whether it was prudent to 
propose simply the health of the King. |“ enter into the curious details of faets 
“ Q. You therefore conceive thatany “ which preceded the accession of the 
toast to the health of the King was“ King? The Advocate General thought 


proscribed by the party ? |“ it was not prudent, and the examina- 
gaa" | 
‘A. Certainly! | “* tion was interrupted. 
*Q. Your intention then was to de-| In the closing part of these proceed- 


nounce the King to the poiguards of | ings, we see that the grand secret was 
} 
the people, in case he should betray about to come out; we see that. the 


them ? plot by which Louis-Philippe was 
“A. Ves, Sir!!! thrusted upon the French people for a 
“Q. Was this an indication that your | King, was about to be exposed They 


opinion was that the King merited | stopped short; but it is impossible to 


* assassination—or was it your inten- | believe that the whole French people 


tion to excite the party to such an) will not speedily be fully informed about 
attempt ? ithe int igue which gave them a King 
«A. It was my wish to excite such | inste: ud of a Republic, which they ex- 
an attempt, in’ case Louis-Philippe | pected to have and which they ought to 
should prove to be a traitor !—i, e., | have had, as the fruit of the famous days 
in case he should act illegally in order | of July. I said, the moment F saw 
to. oppress the people. | TauLeyranp sent hither, that that King 
“ Q. Explain your idea more fully? | affair was the resuit of a deep-laid plot ; 
** A. [meant to sav that the measures | [ said that it appeared wondrous strange, 
of the Government were such as to} that Lovis-Painiees, who kept song at 
lead to an apprehension that Louis-| his country house duving the days. of 
Philippe might some day prove hime | July, should pop out all at once, in. the 
self a traitor!!!! | character of Lieutenant- General of the 
* Q. The proceedings then of the Go- | kingdom; that he should receive his 
vernment, in your opinion, are such | commission from God knows who; that 
as to lead you to apprehend that the | Charles, who was suffered still to linger 
King may some da, betray the nation? | | at Saint Cloud, should transmit his.ab- 
“ A. I do not say positively that the | dication to Lovis-Pamtere in the cha- 
King will bea traitor; but one may | racter of Lieutenant-General. Ln shert, 
be allowed to conceive so, Sufficient, it appeared to me clear as daylight that 
guarantees have not yet been given to| the abdication and the new kingship 
preciude such an apprehension. | was a thing regularly coutrived betore- 
“ Q. You suppose then that there is | hand by Phitippe, Charles, Lafitte, 


in the mind and intention of the King | Casimir ‘Perrier, and other loan- jobbing 
a premeditated breach of faith? ; Members of the Chamber. All the acts 
“A, Yes, Sir. Of Purtiers tend to confirm this opinion ; 


“Q. Do you fully understand the | all bis intrigues against Belgium, against 
question—and do you mean by your, Poland, against italy ; all his language 
answer to accuse the King of meditat- j aad manners, all his chousiags of Minis- 
ing a breach of faith ? | ters and particularly his constant mali.- 
“A. I have badly expressed my | nity in persecuting the press. Like our 
meaning by. simply answering yes ; 1Ww higs, he takes special care to keepyall 
mean to say that all the acts of the | Charles's laws against the press.in. full 
King, without positively indicating | force ; he surpasses Charles in. the. aum- 
bad fuith, are at least calculated to! ber of his prosecutions, in much. about 


* create doubts of his good faith; as,.for | the same degree that Lora Guay snr- 
‘example, his LONG PREPARED] passes the Duke of We tayeroncinall 


“ce 
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Scotland has just afforded us a most 
striking specimen. 

The French people, however, are bent 
upon being neither cajoled nor sold by 
Lotts-Purtaere. ‘They tell him to his 
face; that’ he has not fulfilled their ex- 
peétations, and they complain of his 
abiridonment of the Belgians, the Poles 
and the Italians. In the midst of this 
general discontent with hiin, the veteran 
Larayetre has written and published a 
letter, in which -he clearly states that 
this Bourbon Purtierk has deceived 


him; that he has broken tie pledges | 


mide at the Hotel de Ville, before the 
office of ‘King was offered him ; and, 
thouzh the General does not actually 
say that he ought to be unkiaged, he 
evidently means it. 

The French complain that their bur- 
dens are not lightened ; they complain, 
as I said before, of the vase abandon- 
ment of the cause of freedom in Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Poiand; they com- 
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having the interest of the people at 
heart: a Government just and ient, 
and at thesame time'cheap: a Govern- 


did know any-thing, of state prosecu~ 
tions : a Government which has existed 
forty years without one single state pro- 
secution for speaking, or writing, or 
publishing : a Government thatexacts no 
tax upon paper, and puts no stamp 
upon print: a Government that asserts 
its rights against all the nations in the 
word with the utmost rigour and with 
the completest effect: a Government 
that does: not cost so much ina whole 
vear as the Government of Lovts- 
Puitrpre costs in one single week: a 
Government whose chief magistrate 
does not receive so ipuch in one year 
as it costs the French people to main- 
tain the gamekeepers of Lovts- 
Puicippe. That is what the ‘French 
people want ; that is what Laraverre 





knows they want; and that is what 


plain that the creatures of Charles are | Larayerre knows they will have. 


still kept in power ; bat they complain, 
above all thines, of the EXIST ENCE 
OF AN HEREDITARY PEERAGE. 
Their elections are coming on; 





} 


and | lieve that: 


It is a common opinion in England 
that Parcirrr will come and join his 
relations in this country. I do not be- 
1 think America would be 


they are preparing to pledge their repre- | | his choice ; and it is very curious that 
sentatives to the passing of a law for|some of the French papers have said 
abolishing this peerage; this thing, | that he has sent .a great sum of mon 


which in France means a bani of le- 

gislaters maintained out of the taxes, 
with pensions as well as titles descend- 
ing from father to son; fellows who, 
generally speaking, have no estates of 
their own, and whose interest dictates 

to them to be incessantly robbing the 
people. It is an oligarchy of the worst 
possible description ; nor is the other 
howse much better. Every-thing says 
that there must be another revolution, 
sweeping away this peerage, substi- 
tuting an elective senate in its stead, 
and very greatly, indeed, extending the 
suffrage at elections. It is impossible 
that’ the present order of things can-re- 
main. Larayerre says that he told 
Lovis-Puinipee that an hereditary 
peerage was a thing unsuited to France ; 

and that the Government she wanted was 
one like that of the United States of 
Antetica. To be sure: a Government 
chosen by the people: a Guvernment 


| lo be deposited in the ‘United States! 
Puinipre’s papers have contradicted 
this in the following manner: “ We 
“have authority, founded on letters 
“from New York, to contradict the 
** statement that the King has sent ‘a 
‘* large sum of money to that country ; 
* and, moreover, the statement ts a for- 
“gery!” This moreover is exeellent. 
I cannot know, to be sure, that Purtuips 
has sent a large sum of money to Ame- 
rica; but this I know, that he had 
eighty thousand pounds in the English 
funds last winter; that I stated this 
fact in the Register; that it was con- 
tradicted in the Morning Herald; but 
that no name appeared to the contradic- 
‘iow, and I now again re-assert the faet 
to have been true; and I dare ‘say'he 





has the sum there at this moment. I 
was told the fact by a banker, and a 
mun, I am sure, who woul! not tell me 





a falsehood. 





ment that knows nothing, and: never: 
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Therefore this pretended authority | 


from New York is not worth a straw : 
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the circumstances are taken into view, » : 


where is the nan of common justice or 


the fact is, in all likelihood, true ; and | common humanity who can wish that 


I have no doubt that he clearly sees, 
that if he remained in France he must 
soon be content to remain as a private 
individual ; for that, when the French 
come to elect a President of a Republic, 
they will find a man of ten thousand 
times his talent. 

It would be an absurdity quite mon- 
strous to think of an hereditary King 
when the other two bodies were elective. 
The President might be elected for life; 
for a longer term than four years ; 
but to have him hereditary would be 
an absurdity to excite laughter through- 
out the whole world, As to the 
question whether it would be prudent 
in the French to abolish the title of 
King ; and, in short, make a Re- 
publican Government, like that of the 
United States, there can be no doubt 
of the advantages of it to France. It is 
one thing to destroy a kingly govern- 
ment and an aristucracy, and another 
thing to avoid making a kingly govern- 
ment and an aristocracy, when they do 
not exist. On the thirtieth of July last 
neither of them existed in France: the 
legitimate King and his legitimate suc- 
cessors were gone: their office and 
rights were abolished; their persons 
were banished for ever; and France, 
as to affairs of Government, was a 
piece of blank paper whereon to write 
down that sort of Government which 
the people would choose to have. They 
were all ready and eager to write down 
** a Republic, with a President, a Senate, 
“and a House of Representatives, all 
“chosen periodically by the people.” 
But the French people were tricked out 
of this; by that intrigue which Mr. 
Ga tors was about to expose, as above- 
mentioned, they were cheated into a 
new King and a new dynasty, to neither 
of whom, however, did they ever give 
their assent. Both were made by two 
assemblies, one of which is now dis- 
solved, and for the other of which they 
eall aloud for the abolition. 

France is still a sheet of blank paper 
wheron to write the name and descrip- 
tion of its Government ; and when all 


nation, at this time, to be any other 
thao a republic? What are her evils 
now? What are the scourges which 
she has to endure? Distress in trade 
and agriculture ; penury aud anxiety in 
the middle class ; want of employment, 
and misery amongst the working class ! 
These arise from the weight of taxation ; 


the debt and the hideous pensions and 
extravagances springing out of the 
Bourbon Government. She is agitated 
with apprehensions and alarms; and 
why? Because there is a pretender to 
the throne safely kept in England: she 
fears intrigues in the courts of the 
despots ; and why? Because even her 
new dynasty is connected by blood or 
marriage with those despots; because 
there is a naturat and strong feeling 
between it and all them. ‘Then Lovu:s- 
Puitiprs has the better part of a dozen 
children, who will become married, 
first or last, in the families of other 
kings and emperors: these will bring 
crowds of intriguing foreigners to plot 
against the liberties of France. Every 
marriage of this sort is a new battery of 
hostility to the freedom of the French, 
at the same time that it brings upon 
the French nation a new expense in an 
additional burden of taxes. As Parner 
said, republics do not marry; and this 
is a great recommendation to them. 

If, indeed, the old Royal Govern. 
ment of France were still in existence ; 
if there were a nobility of ancient 
standing ; if that nobility had estates in 
the country, and the people had been in 
the settled habit for ages and ages to 
pay willing respect tu them; then it 
would be another matter ; then, with- 
out some unbearable provocation ; 
without some open and flagrant act of 





tyranny and of treachery like those 
which the French people had to avenge 
in 1789; then it would require long 
deliberation before any sensible and 





good man would propose to demolish 
\that species of Government and erect a 
‘republic in its stead ; but having no 
‘such sort of Government in France ; 
i 


that arises from the enormousness of : 
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having gotten rid of all those who had 
any pretensions of right to the Throne, 
why create another race, and give it 
such’ pretensions? Wretched, indeed, 
are the reasons which have been offered 
for this strange and foolish and incon- 
sistent step. The main alleged reason 
was, that, if this step were not taken, 
all the powers of Europe would be in 
array in hostility against France. As 
to England, which, in point of power, 
is more than one half of all Europe ex- 
cepting France, she would not and she 
coukl not have stirred; and, indeed, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
wish to see France with a cheap exem- 
plary Government ; and the powers, as 
they are called, could they have been 
more hostile to France than they are 
now? The truth is, they possess not 
the means of doing her injury: witha 
republican Government she is more 
than a match for the whole of them : 
this they know well, and therefore it is 
that they are so anxious to keep Louts- 
Paiirre upon the throne. He is the 
night-mare on the breast of this mighty 
and valiant giant. 

The French are not so heavily pressed 
down by taxes as we are ; out still the 
taxes are very heavy, and the monopo- 
lies, the odious monupolies, enormous ; 
so that, after all their struggles, after all 
their deeds of wondrous valour, and 
still more wonderful sacrifices; after 
all their thousand victories ; after mak- 
ing every guilty despot in Europe trem- 
ble on his Throne, they are still, upon 
the whole, little better off than their 
grandfathers were in the reign of Louris 
the Firreenta: they have got rid of 
their monks, to be sure, and they have 
got rid of many odious things ; but they 
have a band of loan-mongers whose 
little finger is as heavy as the loins of 
the monks and of the Farmers General 
both put together; and they have had 
erected for them a new Royal Family 
which costs them twice as much a year, 
nay, four times as much in a year, as 
was the cost of the family and. the 
court of Louis the Fifteenth. Is this 
sense? Does this become a people who 
are really enlightened? They must 
and they will have a republican Go- 
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vernment, which, while it is efficient to” 
maintain the honour of the country, will 
suffer the people to enjoy the fruit of 
their earnings. They are gradually ap- 
proaching this point: they are bent 
upon the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, to which the loan-mongers 
and Louis-Pauivipes cling asthe wreck- 
ed mariner clings to the last floating 
spar. [tis to be desired that this change 
should be effected in a peaceable man- 
ner, and, above all things, without 
blood; but experience tells us that 
those who fatten upon the public spoil 
never let go their hold without force ; 
that it comes, at last, to be a question 
with them whether they shall continue so 
to fatten, or become livers on their own 
property ; that they always determine 
in favour of the former, and that, when 
told that they must, in the end, give up 
their plunder, their answer always is, 
If we shed blood in order to preserve it, 
we may be compelled to give it up ; 
but if we do not shed blood, we are sure 
to be compelled to give it up; so that, 
blood we will shed. The history of the 
world tells us that this has always been 
the case; yet if the people be of one 





mind, it will not be in the power of 
| these ferocious and rapacious monsters 
to cause desolation amongst them. Of 
one mind [ trust they will be, and that 
‘the world will soon have to congratu- 
late them on their success, and to thank 
them for the example which they have 
set to the suffering slaves of despotism 
in every part of the world. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Tue Houses met on the 14th, and 
the House of Commons chose the 
Speaker whom they had before. On the 
Qist the King, in person, opened the 
business of the Session in the following 
speecn, the paragraphs of which I have 
numbered, in order to refer to them 
with the more facility. 

«* My LorDs AND GENTLEMEN, 

«* | have availed myself of the earliest op- 

portunity of resorting to your advice and as- 
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sistance after the dissolution of the late Par- 
liament, 

1. “* Having had recourse to that measure | 
for the purpuse of ascertaiving the sense of | 
my peuple ou the expediency of .a Reform iu! 
the Representation, | lave vow to recommend 
thatimpertant question to your earliest and 
most attentive consideration; confident, that 
in any measures which you may prepare for 
its adjustment, vou will carefully adhere to 
the acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
tions by whieh the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the authority of hoth Houses of Parliament, 
and ‘the rights aud liberties of the people are 
equally secured. 

2. The assurances of a friendly disposi- 
tiouwhich I continue to receive from all fo- 
reign powers, encourage the hope that, not- 
withstanding the civil commotions which 
haverdisturbed sume parts of Eufope, and the 
contest now existing in Poland, the general 
peace will be maintained. To the preserva- 
tion, of this blessing my most anxious care 
willibe constantly directed. 

3. “The discussions ‘which have taken 
plaeeun the affairs of Belgium bave not yet 
been brought to a conclusion ; but the most 
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“* GENTLEMEN OF THe House or Com- 
BLONS, 

5. “ I have ordered estimates of the ex- 
penses. of the curreut year to be laid before 
you, and I rely with confidence on your loy- 
alty aud zeal to make adequate proviswn for 
the public.serviee, as well as for the further 
application of the sums granted by the last 
‘Parliament, always keeping in view the neces- 
sity of a wise and wholesome economy in every 
brauch of the public expeuditare. 

** My Loxps anpD GENTLEMEN, 

6. * It gives me great satisfaction to state 
to you that the large reduction of taxes which 
took place in the last and in the present year,, 
witha view to the relief of the labouring 
classes of the community, bas not been at- 
teuded with @ proportionate diminution of 
the public income. 

7. * L trust that such additional means as 
may be required to supply a part of the defici- 
ency, occasioned by those reductions, may he 
found without any material abridgment of the 
comforts of my people. 

8. ** To assist the industry, to inyprove the 
resources, and to maintum the credit of the 
| country on sound principles, and on a safe and 








complete agreement continues to subsist be- | lasting foundation, will be at all times the 
tween tlre Powers whose plenipotentiaries | objects of my solicitude, in the promotion of 
have been engaged in the conferences of Lon- | which I look with confidence to your zealous 
don. The principle on which these confer- | co-operation. 
ences have ‘been conducted, has been that of | 9. “It is with deep concern that I have to 
not interfering with the rigtt of the people of annonce tv you the continued progress.of a 
Belgium to regulate their internal affairs, | formidable disease, to which my attention had 
and-to re-establish their Government accuord- been early directed, in the eastern parts of 
ing’ ‘tu their own views of what may be most | Europe. 
coudacive to their future welfare aud inde-| 10. “Information having been morerecently 
pendence; under the sole conditiun, sanc- | teceived that it had extended its ravages to 
tioned ‘by the practice of nations, and founded | ports of the Baltic, from whence there is a 
on the principles of public law, that, in the | great commercial intercourse with my domin- 
exercise of that undoubted right, the security | ions, ] have directed that all the precautions 
of neighbouring States should not be endan- | should be taken which experience has recom- 
gered. mended as most effectual, for guarding against 
4)“ A series of injuries and insults for) the introduction of so dangerous a malady 


whieh, notwithstanding repeated remun- | iuto this country. 


strances, all reparation was withheld, com- | 


pelled me at last to erder a squadron of my 
fleetto appear Wefure Lisbon with a peremp- 
torydemand of satisfaction. A prompt com- 
pliasce with that demand prevented the ne- 


11. * Great distress has unhappily prevailed 
/im some districts, and more particularly iv a 
| part of the Western Counties of Ireland, to 
relieve which, in the most pressing cases I 
| have not hesitated to authorise the application 





cessity of further measures ; but I have to| of swch means as were immediately available 
regret that | have not yet been enabled to re- | for that purpose. But assistance of this na- 
establish my diplomatic relations with the | ture is uecessarily limited in its extent, and 
Portuguese Government. cau only be temporary in its effect. The pos- 
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sibility , therefore, of introducing any measures, 
which by assisting the improvements of the 
natural resources of the country, may tend 
to prevent the recurrence of such evils, must 
be a subject of the most anxious interest to 
me, and to you of the most grave and cautious 
deliberation. 


25rn June, 1931. 


yh 


| Ministry as well as of the Duke, would, 


if the Ministry had been strong, have 
been treated as a matter of no conse- 
quence ; and as such Lord Grey con- 
tended that it ought to be treated ; but 
the phalanx on the other side was so 
| strong, that he was obliyed to give way, 











12. “* Local disturbances, unconnected with | and have the address altered in com- 
political causes, have existed both in this part | pliance with the dictates of his oppo- 
‘nents; for their language, their toac, 
| their manner, all corresponded with the 

formidable array which they exhibited. 
The Lord Chancellor, who appeared to 
be unwell, had a look of uncommon 
depression, and he appeared to be 
greatly agitated by the contradictory 
calls upon him from the two sides of 
the House, one to read the address, and 
the other not to read it. No amend- 
| ment to the address wus moved ; but it 
_was clear that, if one had been moved, 
my most earnest desire, but, |it Would have been carried. This, 
, | however, would have been bad policy ; 
for, as there was nothing in the Spsxcu 
whieh, according to their own avowed 
| opinions, the opposition could reasonably 
find fault with, an amendment woald 
have been regarded as a predetermina- 

Before I proceed to remark on these | (ion to reject the Reform Bill, and 
paragraphs, let me give some account| would have been a signal for the whele 
of the /ook of things in the House of | country to rouse itse/f, and to come for- 
Lords. ‘There never was sach a sight: ward with petitions to the Lords. It 
beheld there before. There were about | was better, therefore, for the opposition 
a hundred Lords on the Ministers’ side| not to exert their strength in this way, 
of the House, and about @ undred and | and at so early a period. But (and this 
Jifty on the other side: here the three | is the object of these remarks) the peo- 
rows of benches were filled: a row | ple ought to be prepared for the exertion 
of Dukes iv the front, with the Duke of | of their lawful and constitutional power ; 
Cumberland in the middle of the front} their power to meet and to petition, in 
rank; and while this body seemed to be} order to prevail on their Lordships: not 
full of gaiety and life and mirth, the| to reject the bill, when it is submitted 
Ministers and their adherents appeared to them. That man is.a fool who be- 
to be proportionately depressed, and/lieves, or base hypocrite who affeets 
seemed to be at a loss what to do with) to believe that this bill, if carried into 
their eyes, while their opponents were | effect, will not diminish the power of 
looking at them with triumphant smiles | the peers, and take from the emoln- 
on their faces. ‘To add to the distress; ments of them and their families. It 
ef the Ministers, the Duke of Norfolk,| will do beth these, and im a great .de- 
who had been chosen to move tke ad- | gree too; but is there a sensible man, 
dress, anit who is an extremely embar-|; who knows how to estimate the. state 
rassed speaker, committed an error, in of things, who is not convinced: that 
peint of form, in wording the address,) such diminution would be for the bene- 
which he had put in the first person, fit of the whole kingdom, and forthe 
instead of putting it inthe third. This, | ultimate and permanent bewefit of the 
which must have been an error of the! [beers themselves 2 They have ‘now 


of the United Kingdom and in Ireland ; ia 
the county of Clare, aud in the adjeining 
parts of Roscommon and Galway, a system of 
vielence and outrage had for some time been 
carried on to an alarming extent, for the re- 
pression of which the Constitutional Authority 
of the Law has been vigorously and success - 
fully exerted. By these means the necessity 
of enacting new laws to strengthen the Exe- 
cutive Government with further powers will 
be prevented, 

13. 


and ever will be, 


“To avert such a necessity has been, 


if it should unfortunately arise, | do not doubt 
your firm resolution to maintain the peace | | 
aud order of society, by the adoption of such | 
measures as may be required for their more | 


effectual protection.” 
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more power than is consistent with their 
own permanent and due weight in the 
Government. The people are con- 
vinced that this power is too great, 
and that it must be diminished, or that 
there is no escape from utter ruin to 
the middle class, and that anarchy must 
be the end. ‘The people are all con- 
vinced that this reform is absolutely 
necessary to their having a chance of 
restoration to peace and happiness. On 
this question the nation is unanimous ; 
and I cannot but hope and believe that 
the Lords, though they may show their 
party hostility to the Ministers, and 
May even turn them out, will not array 
themselves in open and bitter hostility 
against the people. In such a combat 
they must be finally defeated; and I 
beseech them to remember, that, after 


that defeat, their situation will be very | 


different from what it is now. 

I shall in my next Register endea- 
vour to show that the Prers,.if they 
consult their own interests and that of 
their successors, will pass this bill with- 
out opposition, I intend, as the vehicle 


of my opinions on the subject, to ad- | 


dress myself to a peer, to whom, on 
this very subject, | addressed a letter 
from Lone Istanp, and which letter 
was perfectly prophetic as to the present 
events. 

Now for the Sereca. Ido not like 
the close of paragraph 3. If this para- 
graph had stopped with the word * in- 
dependence,” it would have been per- 
fectly satisfactory ; but if we be to in- 
terfere with the Belgians, on the ground 
that such interference is necessary “ to 
the securily of weighbouring states,” 
there is, lam sure, no security for us 
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‘much better security for our non-inter- 
ference than this expressed disposition 
of the Ministry ; namely, our all- power- 
fully cooling DEBT. This debt Pitt 
‘(when she had not half her present 
power) described as the “ best ally of 
the Republicans of France.” She is so 
still, and (God bless her !) she has deen, 
the best ally of the Ref-rmers. 

I do not like “ wise and wholesome,” 
in paragraph 5, where they are used to 
qualify the word economy, this word 
being here used as expressive of saving 
of expense. Ido not, in such a case, 
like qualifications, unless the extent of 
them be fully explained; because, if, 
for instance, Lord Grey be called upon 
to lop off the sinecures, and be reminded 

‘of the King’s promise of economy, he 
‘may say: “ Yes, [ am pledged to 
** economy ; but it is to a wise economy, 
|** and, moreover, a wholesome economy ; 
“and this that you ask for would be 
“ neither ‘wise nor wholesome.” In 
short, this promise amounts to just 
| nothing at all. 

| If 1 do not like paragraphs 3 and 5, 
I am fairly frightened at paragraph 7! 
for in that I recognise the very words 
of the King’s speeches in Pitt’s and 
—Perceval’s time, when new taxes, or ad- 
'ditions to old ones, were about to be 
|imposed. [ should rather have heard 
of the taking off of more taxes, because 
|I want them to be repealed, and not to 
‘be retained ; and | am very sure that 
one or the other must take place, unless 
there be new bales of paper-money put 
forth, which is by no means, however, 
‘a thing wholly off the cards. What 


| the nation wants, and what it expects 
‘from this Reform 


are; first and 





against a war of interference and all| foremost, a total wiping off of sine- 
its consequences. It would have been!cures; second, the taking away of 
quite enough to say, that we would not every pension not fuliy warranted by 
interfere, unless for our own security ; | well-known public services; third, the 
and it would be very difficult, I believe, wiping off of all retired allowances, 
to show how that could be endangered upon the principle that the parties have 
by any-thing that the Belgians can do.!| been paid for their services while they 
But, to talk of other states ; and to mean’! were in service, in the same manner as 
Howianp, Hanover, and other petty |is practised in private life, in the same 
German States ; to say that we will not | manner as a merchant or banker ceases 
interfere, unless the Belgians endanger | to pay his clerks when he ceaszs to 
the security of these, is saying very employ them, or when they choose to 
little. The Belgians have, however, a quit his service ; fourth, a vast reduct ion 
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of the expenses of the half-pay, and a I am sure that there is no peace for this 
total sweeping away of the military) nation. 

staff; fifth, a great reduction of the} Paragraph 11 relates to Ireland, and 
standing army in time of peace; sizth,{I have commented upon that before. 
an abolition of tithes, lay as well as; There only remains paragraph 12, just 
clerical, and an application of the real|the close. A speech of this sort has 
property now enjoyed by the clergy to generally a sting in its tail; and the 


public purposes ; seve nth, a res umption | 
of all the grants of that property which 
is called Crown Lands, and an equit- 
able settlement made with those who 
hold them if they still wish to continue 


very last words of this speech contain 
what I deem a very unnecessary threat 
itv the nation. ‘The King expresses his 
hope that there will be no necessity for 
new laws to restrain the people from 





to be holders of them ; etghth, a sale of bad conduct ; but he adds that, *‘ if un- 
all the rest of the Crown Lands, and fortunately” (1 hate these words ) 
an application of the money to public “such necessity should arise, he has 
purposes ; winth, an equitable adjust-|“ no doubt of the firm resolution of 
ment with regard to the interest on the |“ Parliament to pass such laws.” To 
Debt called national, and, tenth, a repeal | which I will add, that, if a reformed 
of the Assessed Taxes, Stamp Taxes, | Parliament do ever pass a law for giving 
of all the taxes of Excise, and when all | the Ministers power to imprison whom- 
this has been done, a total repeal of the|soever they please, let the occasion be 
Corn Laws, and an abolition for ever of | what it may, this reform, when it shall 
the new and terrible Game-laws and of | come, will pretty speedily lead to an- 
STURGES BOURNE’S BILLS. other of a very different description. 
This is what the nation wants and ex- | Shall not we remind that reformed Par- 
pects; at least I do, and so do all those |liament that the Government of the 
with whom I am acquainted. If I be | United States has existed for more than 
told that the people and their House of | forty years; that the population has 
Commons are not to dictate to the increased under it from three millions 
executive Government what it is to do) to twelve; that a mighty navy has 
with regard to establishments, agreed. ‘risen up under it; that its mercantile 
I have no objection to that; but the, marine has been augmented five fold ; 

arliament will certainly have some- that it has had war for years single- 
thing to do with regard to money de- handed against this country; that it has 
manded from the people ; and, provided | been invaded at several points; that 
that tithes be abolished, the assessed | many of its towns had been taken pos- 
taxes abolished; the taxes of excise, session of by the enemy; that the seat 
abolished, the stamp taxes abolished ;| of its Government had been captured, 
provided that this be done, and that the| and its public buildings and pubiic li- 
new Game-laws and Srurees Bourne's | brary have been burned by that enemy ; 
Bill be repealed, 1, for my part, shall | and that, during the whole of these more 
be quite willing to suffer the executive than forty years, and throughout all 
Government to have what establish- these troubles and dangers, the act of 
ments it may think proper, to pay the habeas corpus has never once been sus- 
interest of the debt in any manner that pended for a single hour, much less has 
it pleases ; and if the land-owners and there ever been passed a bill to empower 
other mortgagers are still to continue | the President or any body in the coun- 
to pay twice as much interest as they| try to imprison people at their pleasure. 
ought to pay, it will be a mere transfer | The very threat contained in the tail of 
of estates from one set of men to the! this speech makes us look eagerly across 
other ; and, as far as | know, the na- the Atlantic. Here lies the danger of 
tion will have no business with that. | republican example. Englishmen have 
But, unless these things be done ; un-| no fondness naturally for change of any 
less these tithes and taxes be taken off, | sort, more especially for change in the 


| 
| 
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form of their Government. They have 
no desire to change the forin: they 
have no objection to King or Lords ; 
but are willing that thins should re- 
main as their forefathers left them; 
but, when they see themselves every 
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'ment of the Church, and because he 


observed that that part of the press 


| which approved of the Reform Bill, ad- 


vocated principles hostile to the Church, 


‘and to the other great institutions of 


ithe coantry, 


hour in danger of being deprived of the | 


benefit of their best laws 
see those laws 
country, and observed with 
as that which they preserve toward: 
their faith; when they see this, they 
cannot help observing, and 
one another, 

these sacred laws is to be seen nowhere 
but under 
Here is the danger of the example; |‘ 


in fall force in another | 
a care sacred | who g 
| Grey ¥ was the } 


; when they | 


i 
} 


a republican Government ! ithe C hurch, 


and that this press was 
suffered to proceed unchecked by the 
ministers. 

This, coming from the very peer 
gave the very first hint that Lord 
yroper man to be at the 
of the Government, naturally 


| hei ud 


saying ter! ‘called for an answer from Lord Gerry 
that this preservation of | who, in auswer to that part of Lord 


Winchelsea’s speech which related to 
said, that he himself ** was 


a Protestant, anda member of the 


and, as long as men retain any regard | a Church of Eugland, which he believ- 


for real liberty, t this example must have | 
great weight. Besides the force 
these arguments, what is the sort of 
danger; what are the sort of disturb- 
ances which these possible new laws, 
which the King has no doubt that the 


of s 


Parliament, in case of necessity, will | 
have the resolution to pass? They are 
disturbances arising from hunver; the 


hunger arises from the weight of tithes 
and taxes; and the disturbances are of 
a nature not to be put an end to, nor 
even to be 
laws that the Parliament eould pass. 
Such laws 
people more wary; teach them more 
cunning ; that is the utmost that they 
can do, 

I have not room for any long com- 
mentary on the debate which took place 
in the House cf Lords, upon the ad- 
dress ; 
wholly without interest, except on the 
next day, when the report on the ad- 
dress was brouzht up; and 
passed then, 
remarks by-and-by. 


In the Lords, 


address, Lord Wixcainsea rose, 
the ministers; not because he disap- | 
proved of their Reform Bil altogether ; | 
but because he saw, in close connexion 


and that in the Commons was | 
i the 


checked fora moment by any | 
may make the discontented | 


| ° ° . 
:** rior merit of 





on what | “ 
1 shall make some short |‘ 


“‘ edto be the best Church in the world ; 
but, when the noble lord talked of 
the necessity of an intimate union 
“ between that Church and the State, 
“ he (Lord Grey) was compelled to say 
he recognised the necessity of no 
higher union than the protection 
“which was due to that Church to 
“support its ministers in the proper 
“discharge of their duties. If the 
“noble Earl meant, by the union of 
‘Church and State, that reciprocity 


“< 


“which gave the Church protection 
“ and support in return for the zeal and 


attention with which its ministers 
“ discharged their duties, and the supe- 
the religious instruction 
“which it afforded the people, he was 


'“ prepared to agree wit h him; but if 


“ the noble Lord meant a political union 
“ —if he meant to make the members 
* of the Church of England parties to 
support of political power—he 
would tell him that the Church had 
very seldom exercised that powerwith 
‘advantage to themselves, and often 


i with ¢ great detriment to the public.” 
after the moving and seconding of the (Hear! ) 


and | 
made a declaration of his opposition to ‘pose. 


This is saying very little to the par- 
It is saying uothing that the 
na‘ion wants to hear from the minister. 
‘Yo say that the Church is to be upheld 


iby the State, and yet that it is to have 


with them, persons belonging to that! no political power, is really, with great 
house and the other house, who openly 
avowed designs hestite to the establish- 





submission to his Lordship, to utter 
something very nearly approaching to 
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nonsense,» What! can bishops sit in| Church, in which he acknowledges ‘the 
the House of Lords to the number of| necessity of some reform in the worship, 
thirty,or more; cam parsons. be made | the Liturgy, and creeds of the Church. 
magistrates, chairmen of quarter ses-; Ah! what, then, if this be.trae, which I 
sions, and can they sentence. men to! do not, however, vouch for, they ave 
imprisonment and transportation ; can | ready then, it seems, to give up part of 
they be: mayors.and aldermen in corpo- | the religion, while they represent as. 
rations; can they be deputy lieutenants | blasphemers those whe contend that 
of counties; can they, in some cases, |they ought to be made te give up the 
command corps of yeomanry, and all | tithes andthe lands?) Oh, no, gentle- 
this without possessing political power? |men! Good Church-of-England man 
Their patronship of boroughs, Lord}as Lord Gaey is, he is not a betterione 
Grey is going to take away; but, they! than I am ; and you shall not take from 
are freeholders in: virtue of their liv-| me any part of my religion, nor efface 
ings, and those livings give them a/one single word that is to be found in 
body of influence at elections greater|the prayer-book. Dr. Burgess, the 
than that possessed by the landowners, Bishop of St. David's, told Mr. Bet- 
themselves. And, is Lord Grey dis-|saaM, in print, that [ had proved myself 
posed to suffer them to retain all these | to be the only true son of the Church 
means of having political power, while, amongst all the laymen in England ;. 
he wishes them not to exercise that|/and you may depend upon it that my 
power? If he work this miracle, he} conduct shall make good the Bishop's 
will surpass the little monk who worked | words : at least, they shall prove that I 
so many that the King of France, stick to the Church though it. should be 
Lonis the Fifteenth, thought it advise- | abandoned even by you; but, the tithes 
able at last, to issue a proclamation, and lands (called Church lands) have 
positively forbidding him to work any nothing at all to do with the religion of 





‘more. the Church; it is these that 1 wish to 
‘* De par le Roy defense a Dieu see you legally compelled to give up; 

** De faire miracle dans ce lieu,” and the justice of the wish will never be 

The K:ng commands that God shall not questioned by any sensible man who 
Work more miracles on this spot. looks into the subject. To Lord Grey 


If Lord Grey accomplish the mira-| 1 would beg leave to recommend ; not 
cle above-mentioned, his royal master | the History of the Prostestant Reforma- 
must issue a proclamation to puta stop | tion, fur that he has read ; not Cobhett’s 
to him. Oh, no! my Lord Grey, the ‘Tenth Sermon, on Parsons and Tithes, 
political. power of the parsons will al-|for that he has read; not Two-pemny 
ways co-exist with their possession of ; Trash No. 7, for that he has read; not 
their revenues. We must, if we wish! my Lecture at the Rotunda on the sub- 
to put an end to their political ject; for 1 believe the Government re- 
power, adopt the saying of old Harry; porters were there to take down my 
“TH betake me to their temporali- words: not these writings of mine 
“ties; that is the way to deprive, which so amply prove, from history, 
“ them of their power to trouble me.’”’| from reason, from justice, the equity as 
Sance for the goose is sauce for the well as the policy of the nation’s re- 
ganier; and as it is on all hands al- suming the property now possessed by 
lowed that reformation is now neces- | the Parsons and Bishaps and Fellows of 
sary inthe Church, we.cannot do better Colleges ; but 1 recommend to him; to 
than apply to the present Church those | his most careful perusal and serious re- 
priticiples and that line of conduct} flection, a pamphiet.just published under 
which were applied by old Harry andthe following title: “ A Lecan Areu- 
his sen. with such complete effect, and of |‘ mew, showing that Tirues arg THE 
which ‘application the parsons have al-|‘‘ Paorearny or cme Pusiic anv THE 
ways approved. Lum told that there!‘ Poor. By Wiiciam.EKacre, of the 
is a Parson at Cambridge who hus|“ Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister at 
preached. a Sermon.at tle. University’ “ Law.” In this most able. pamphlet, . 
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Mr. Eaeix has given us no opinion 
about the policy of taking away what is 
called Church property from the clergy ; 
no opinion about the policy of taking 
away the tithes of the twenty parishes in 
Ireland possessed by the Duke of De- 
vonshire, for instance ; but has proved to 
us, from all authorities, ancient and 
modern ; from Coke, and from every- 
body else, from statutes without num- 
ber, down through all the reigns, from 
King Henry the First down to that of 
George the Third, that all tithes of every 
description are the property of the public 
and of the poor; and that the Parlia- 
ment has a legal and a constitutional 
right to take them away when it pleases. 
The public in general, but I in par- 
ticular, am under great obligations to 
this lawyer, whose pamphlet is pub- 
lished by Saunders and Benning, law 
booksellers, successors to Butterworth 
and Son, Fleet-street. I am under par- 
ticular obligations to him. For years I 
have contended single-handed for the 
legality as well as the justice of the 
proposed measure. I, however, was 
not able to heap legal authorities one 
upen another as this gentleman has: 
I was not able to command the atten- 
tion of lawyers: I challenged them, 
indeed, often enough ; but not having a 
wig upon my head, they did not look 
upon themselves as bound to accept my 
challenge. Here is wig against wig ; 





graph; but 1 have not room, and be- 


sides, no extract could do justice to the — 


thing. The pamphlet contains only 
forty-seven pages of print; and though 
it is printed in a law-like ‘style, and 
law-booksellers are pretty dear fellows, 
the expense of it can be but a trifle, 
though it is not stated in the title-page 
of the pamphlet. Both electors and 
elected of the first reformed Parliament 
ought to read every word of this pam- 
phlet. 

I have not time, at present, to remark 
on what Lorp Grey said relative to the 
press, which was the only other part of 
the proceedings that was worthy of 
notice. 





22d June. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Upon the bringing up of the report 
upon the address, there was very little 
said. The following speeches are, how- 
ever, worthy of particular attention, es- 
pecially what Lorp Avruorp said at 
the close, relative to his fear that the 
Government would be, at last, driven to 
introduce poor-laws into Ireland. I hope 
in God that they will be speedily driven 
to do it; but, whether they be driven 
to do it or not, I know that a reformed 
Parliament will do it, if the labourers 





and now let the prosers who pull out | of England do not adopt something of a 
Burn’s Justice to silence us with, rise | driving nature even this harvest, which 
from their Petty Sessions where they| I very much fear they will, and which I 
have been passing sentence on a man, | should be very sorry to see, and which I 
perhaps, for not having paid tithes to! shall endeavour to prevent as far as I 
themselves: let them all muster up| have any influence with them ; for now 
their talents and answer Mr. Eacte, | let us hope that they have not long to 
whose pamphlet is written with the | wait for a better state of things. 
greatest ability, and with a degree of; Mr. Hume observed, that it was not his in- 
clearness such as I seldom observe in | te®tien to move any amendment, but he wish- 
ae /ed to protest against being supposed to con- 
the writings of a lawyer. Trecommend | ¢.,. jn all parts of the address. He referred 
to every churchwarden and overseer in | particularly to the paragraphs regarding Bel- 
the kingdom to havea eopy of this} gium and Portugal, for he must possess more 





pamphlet in his possession : if this information than was yet upon the table be- 


were to be the case, not another word | 
after the end of this month should we 
ever hear wasted in disputes about the 
origin and just application of tithes and 
about the right of the Parliament to put 





an end to them. I intended to give 
an extract or two from this para- 





fore he could assent to the assertion that this 
country had strictly observed the principle 
of non-interference. He complained that 
Ministers had neglected the claims of British 
subjects on Brazil, and objected to the pledge 


contained in the address, that the House - 


would make good deficiencies in the expeudi- 
ture of the country. He wished to know whe- 
ther Ministers meant, by this paragraph, to 
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pledge the House to the sanction of any new 
taxes? He hoped-to hear that no fresh im- 
positions were intended; and he must say 
that the nuble Lord (Althorp) deserved the 
utmost credit for the course be had pursued 
in the lastsession. True it was, that an hon. 
and learned Member had cuntended, last 
night, that the Budget was a complete failure. 
He (Mr. Hume) denied it, and contended, on 
the other hand, that the Budget was completely 
successful. Was it nothiug that the dusies 
upen coals, slates, and calicoes had been re- 
moved? The only points which could be at) 
all considered failures related to the duty on | 
the transfer of property, aod that upon steam- | 
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they were not disiaclined to industry was 

evident in this country, where they cheerfully 
engaged in those employments which most 
required physical strength and continued 
exertion, (Hear, hear.) Their want. of 
means, therefore, to obtain the food which 
abounds befure their eyes must be attributed 


to mismanagement ; but certainly not to the 


misinanagement of Irishmen, but to that of 
the Euglish Government, whose rule for seven 
centuries had brought them to that state, ua- 
paralleled iu the history of nations, of a peo- 
- starviug in the midst of plenty. (Hear, 

ear.) For that he arraigued the English 
Government as the sole cause. (Hear, bear.) 


boats, for the question regarding wine had | He did not mean the present Government, 
beea postponed. The House, as at present, whom he believed to be disposed to do good 
constituted, was pledged not only to Reform, | to Ireland. But as an earnest of their inten- 
but to economy; and the noble Lord (the | tion, what did he find in the King’s Speech ? 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) would find bim- 
self cordially supported in all bis endeavours 
to save the public money, by the abolition, 
for instance, of the offices of Receivers-General 
of Taxes, which had for some time been con- 
templated. 

Mr. O’ConnetL, being prevented by indis- 
position ou the preceding evening from offer- 





The utmost that it held out was the possibi- 
lity of devising some means of relief. (Hear, 
and alaugh.) Was it then at this time still to 
be left to a possibility? (Hear, hear.) The 
late Government, however, used to say that 
they could uot interfere: it was impossible 
to do any-thing ; Ireland had always been, 


‘and would always be, subject to periodical 


ing a few remarks on the address, would not | visitation, that is, the periodical visitations 
now detain the House but for a very short | of starvation in the midst of plenty. (Hear, 
time. He approved of the general spirit of the | hear!) Since the Uniou, the law had been 
address, although he thought it objectionable made stronger and stronger in favour of the 
in some particular parts. He was sorry that he landlord against the tenant. Twenty-five 
could find iv it no expression of sympathy with | statutes had since been enacted to increase 
the struggling Poles, whom he looked upon as | that power, and to enable the landlord to en- 


at this moment the most interesting people in | 
the world tu every friend of mankind. (Hear, | 
hear.) He hoped, however, that the Govern- | 
ment would take a more decided part respect- 
ing Belgium. (Hear.) That nation ought | 
to be placed in the same condition which she | 
held in 1790. She demanded no more | 
(hear), and he thought the demand reason- 
able. He eulogised the bravery and perser- | 
verauce of the Belgians, notwithstanding the 
dissensions which had been raised amongst | 
them. They had given another illustration 
of this lessou, that ove nation cannot con- | 
tinue with impunity to wrong and oppress | 
another. He hoped that the Government of | 
this country would benefit by the lesson with 
respect to a neighbouring country connected 
with Eugland, which a continuance of bad 
fovernment would drive iuto the arms of 
France, or to the adoption of a republic, 
which would lead to a Frevch connexion. 
(Hear.) He denied that the distress prevail- 
ing iv Ireland was to he called famine. It 
was starvation certainly; but then it was 
starvation, not from dearth of food, but in 
the midstof plenty. (Hear.) He referred to 
Galway, Newport, and other parts of Con- 
naught, from which, at the same time that 
thousaads of the people were perishbiug from 
the want of food numerous vessels were daily 
sailing loaded with provisions. (Hear.) 
Neither could the inability uf the people to 
obtain a portion of that food be attributed to 


force continually-increasing rents. He had 
long Leen opposed to Poor-laws. He still dis- 
approved of them. But he nuw saw no other 
remedy for the poor of Ireland but a compul- 
sury provision for them. (Hear, hear.) Much 
had been said lately of the security of the 
Church in Ireland, Now, religion was a good 
trade in most couatries, but in Ireland it was 
particularly so. (Hear! and laughter.) The 
poor of treland supported two churches, one 
of which they believed to be uecessary to 
themselves, and they maiotained it out of their 
own poverty; aud the English Parliament 
said the other was necessary for them, and 
accordingly taxed them enormously for its 
support. (Hear! anduo.) ‘ Ves (said he), 
you take from the poor man, often in atime of 
scarcity, his tenth potatoe for that Church.” 
(Hear.) Every man who heard him knew, 
that when the revenues of that Church were 
transferred from one preceding it, one-third 
of those revenues belouged to the poor. Why 
should not that third be now restored to the 
poor? (Hear.) ‘losee that act of justice done 
might reconcile the landlords to a compulsory 
provision, There was another subject, which 
he would pot then go into, as he should have 
a better opportunity—he meant the system of 
taxation by the Grand Jury, which he called 
taxation without representation. The expla- 
nation which had been given by an hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite rendered it unnecessary for 
him tv vindicate the Government from the 





their indisposition to labour for it, That 


charge of too great lenity towardshim, The 
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Act under which he was prosecuted had ex- | 


pired, aud theyeould not olstain a judgment. 
upon tim. (Hear.) Jn another respect he | 
would say, that thev bad taken a right’ view of | 
the law. (Hear) 
existing jews suffic ietly strowg tb put down’! 
the disturbances, avd the result hat fully 
borbe them out. The conctry was now re- 
stored to peace. 
formation trom Clare, upon authority which 
could not be doubted, that the outrages of the 
Terry Alt system had ceased. (Hear.) As a 


further proof of the return te peace and good | 
order throughout Jreland, he was enabled to | 


state; that:in asany places the walls were bemg 
rebailt iby the peasantry, and the hedges re- 
paired, which were injsred during the late un- 
happy disturbances. Nay further, that the 


peasautry in a variety of instances had com- | 


pelled persons who illegally possessed them- 
selves of arms 'te return them to their rightful 
owners. It was evident from these facts, and 
from the past history of the country, that the 
— had no desire to commit outrage so 
ong as ay hope was held out to them that 
something would be 


done to ameliorate) 


their conditiwn, He begged it to he dis- 
tinctly understood, that in making these | 
remarks, uething could be further from 


his mind thao any intention to entbarrass his 
Majesty’s Government; for, 
they had his disiuteresteti support, and he 
thought them entitled to the support of every 
independent Mentber, for they had maui- 
fested not only an iutention to reform the 
abuses existing in our political system, but 
they had practically set about the good work, 


and had made a begiuning by their naar 


upon that vile buroughmongering traffic 

whieh Ireland bad for veurs ‘beev the ae 
Ireland was the prey of the worst species of | 
the borough faction ; ‘they treated it as their 
natural spoil; but new ‘there was i hepe of 
better things—indeed the measure of Govern- 


ment was one for which the country ought to | 


feel deeply grateful, and to which he was glad | 
to think the public bad responded as becume 
them. The Tories, though a few yet were in 
the House, lad heen scatiered aud discom- | 
fited—they had beew defeated every-where, 
from Cumberland to Cornwat), from Dover to 


They had considered the | 


He had that day received in- | 


ou'the contrary, | 


Lirerary Hacks. "73 
the late war there was something like pros- 
perity ‘in’ breland—there was a demand for 


Irish produce—every-thing Irish could be 
‘sold—even ‘the men to fill the ranks of the 
arm. He sivecrely hoped thet some good 
might be done hy the introdretion of @ systems 
of Poor-laws, but he was not so saguite as 
‘to hope that that meastre would accomplish 
all which the friends of fretand expected. 
Lord AtTHore denied that the focal dis- 
tresses in breland arose out of any other than 
natural causes—it proceeded from’ a failure 
of the crop. As to the Poor-iaws, respecting 
the introduction of which iuto Irdané so 
(much had been said, be must be allowed to 
observe that the more honourable Meurbers 
| reflected upon them, the more would they be 
‘eonvineed that the subject was one of the 
greatest difficulty. Applying himself to the 
remark made by an hooourable Member in 
the course of the present conversation, re- 
|specting the abundance of fertile land and 
| willing labourers in lreland, the less necessity 
| there was for additional capital to be empioyed 
} 
| 


for agricultural purposes. 
Mr. Sapier denied that he had said any- 
| thing of the sort. 

Lord ALTnorP regretted having fallen into 
such a mistake, and then went on to reply tu 
that part of the honourable Member's speech 
which complained of the vagueness of the 
| Speech from the Throne in that part where 
| the cirrumstances of Ireland were adverted to. 

He coutended that the subject was one of ex- 
treme difficulty: that it would be exceedingly 
imprudent for the advisers of the Crown to 
have committed themselves te any greatervex- 
{teut; and that, above all things, itwwas their 
duty not to provoke premature discussion. 
| Nothing could be more mischievous and in- 
convenient than bringing forward discussions 
otherwise than when regularly fixed aud ap- 
| pointed. Respecting the laws between land- 
| jord aud tenant, he confessed that bis impres- 
siou was, that those laws ought not to berelaved; 
he thought nothing ought tu be done to loosen 
}these tes which led to the employment of 
| capi ital in agricultural speculations, Recur- 
ring tothe subject of the Poor laws, he must 
repeat that the grectest caution was necessary 
|—that the Goveroment was must anxious tu 


Liverpool, from St. Albans to Bristoh—iu every | do all in its power, but that if driven—as ‘he 
part of the ‘country the spirit of Reform had | feared they ultimately would be driven, how- 
been triunsphant, and he heartily rejoiced at | ever refuctant/y—to the adoption of such a 





it. VThough not opposing the adiiress, he had 
felt it ‘to be bis duty to make those few ob- 
servations. 

Sir Rowenr Harty said, that 
hoped there would be no attempt tu keep | 
down the people of trelaut by force. He! 


thought it tmportanwt tv remark, that no-error | 


could be greater than to suppose thut Ireland 
nevur ‘was a wanufacturing eouutry. 


tion ‘ia*England, the manufactures of Ireland 
were considerable, aud theu peace and pros- 
perity prevailed in that country. Even during 


whatever | 
might be done with respect to breland, he | 


Before | 
machinery had been brought to such perfee- | 


isystem, they ought previeusly to leave no 
|measure uutried for otherwise ameliorat mg 
| the condition of the labouring elnsses in Ireland 
ly the introduction of capital, and, ‘if possible, 
by creating a demand for labour, in the hape 
thal eventually no system of Poor-laws might 
be required. 

Mr. Rutiven deplored the necessity there 
was for Pour-laws; but felt that those who 
were disposed to be charitable ought ‘to be 
protected from the necessity of frequent dona- 
tions, while those on whom the obligation of 
providing forthe poor equally rested, vwghtte 
be compelied to do their duty. 
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THE FIRES 


I take the following article from The 
Hampshire Telegraph, of the 13th of 
June, 
have a remark or two to make. 


INCENDIAHISM —The very exteusive farm- 
buildings, perhaps the must complete in /Filt- 
shire, the erection of which cost uearly L000/., 
a great part of the different agricultural inn 
plemeuts used on a farm comprising nearly 
twelve hundred acres, aud a quantity of wheat, 
oats, and beans, the penponty vt Mr. George | 
Neate, of AJonkion, were between teu and 
eleven o'clock on Saturday night last wilfally 
reduced to ashes! The wre tch who accom 
plished this work of destruction, must hive 
beeu on the watch for the family t» retire to 
bed. The buildings, cowprisivg three barns, 
and a cattie shed 120 feet long, a waggou- 
house, &c., formed three parts of a square, 
Immedi iately behind them were three large 
straw ricks, adjoiuing each other: about 20 
feet dis ant, to the west, stood av immense 
Wheat rick, supposed tv coutain 150 sacks ; 
and at an equal distauce tu the north, and ad- 
joining Monkton church vard, were an oat 
and a bean rick. As a means of carrying h‘s 
diabolical purpose into effect, the incendiary 
set fire to the centre straw rick: aud the 
whole was, iu a very few miuutes, one entire 
blaze. It required the utmost exertions to 
preserve the church, and the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Neate, (which is in front of the build- 
ings.) There was scareely a breath of wind 
at the time, or, indeed, the property of Mr, 
Brown, aud the whole village, must have been 
also consumed. ‘The farm belougs to General 
Popham, who is represeated by Mr. Neate to 
be a very liberal landiord. All the property 
was fortuuately insured im the Sun Fire Office. 
The damage doue is between two and 3,000/. 
A wheat rick, aud two straw ricks, which 
stood a little farther to the west, were, by 
great exertions, saved. 

Ou Monday vight, about half-past nine, a 
destructive fire broke out in the premises of 
Thomas Taylor, Esq, at Berengrove, Raine | 
ham, which destroyed two cern stacks, and a! 
large baru full of corn. The estimated loss 
is about 2,000/.; and although the premaises | 
was partly insured in the Nurwich Uniou, Mr. 
Taylor is said to be a loser of nearly 1.0002 
One horse, although rescued from the flames, 
was afterwards obiiged to be killed. It is 
said that the fire was the work of an iucen- | 
diary, as the stacks aud baru, wien the fire 
was first discovered, were a-light in several | 
places. 


These two fires are in two of the! 


greatest corn counties of England. 
The last is in the county of Norfolk ; 


on which, when inserted, L shall | 


| premises of Mr. Neate; but, never do 
‘vou hear from those who give an ac- 
count of these horrible proceedings, 
one single word as to a remedy. The 
remedy I have long pointed out, and I 
‘now point it out once more, the repeal 
of the two bills of Stuxcxs Bocrne, 
which totally altered the Poor- laws, 
and which will continue tu fill the 
hearts of the working people with feel- 
ings of revenge until they be repealed. 
General Popuam being a good land- 
lord, might be very important to Mr. 
Neare; but not of much importance 
to the labourers upon the farms of 
ticelve hund:ed aeres; of twelve hundred 
acres, mind, which were formerly, I 
dare say, in eight or ten farms or more. 
I knew a tenant of Lord Carvarvon 
who has, in one farm, land which for- 
merly made fourteen farms, All must 
come back again, begianing with the 
repeal of Sronexs Bourxe’s Bills. 
Mr. Neate was insured, it seems, so 
that the property destroyed will be 
paid for by somebody. This samebody 
will not be very well pleased; but, 
will Mr. Neate /ove nothing. Oh, yes, 
a great deal. Of his twelve hundred 
acres, three hundred, perhaps, are under 
ploughtag and sowing operation at. this 


moment. He must get new imple- 
ments; he must have new buildings ; 


be must saw out the timber, cart the 
bricks and the sand and the lime ;. and, 
| with all that he can do, the harvest will 
icome, and hands of all sorts will be scarce 
before he can wet even the foundations 
| laid In the meanwhile, his berses and 
cattle must be lying out of doors, or be 
ying r per haps PN mile or two off in a 
| neighbor i's premises; and a man who 
‘has twelve hundred ucres of land in his 
hands must be fortunate if he can find 
room. for these within a few miles of his 
| house, or, indeed, any-where. But, if 
'T mistake not, it was at Winterbourne 
Monkton, or somewhere very near 
to that, where, as I read in the news- 
papers, there were a parcel of la- 
bhourers who went to the magistrates 
to complain that their masters had 


the other is in Mr. Bennerr’s county | reduced their wages again, and re- 


of Wilts. 


It is useless to call the per- | presented to them 


that they were 


son a wretch, who set fire to the fine | perishing for want of a sufficiency of 
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CossBett’s 


food for themselves and their children ; | 
and that the magistrates told them that | 
they could afford them no redress, | 
which was very true, for SrurGces. 
Bourne’s Bills takes from the magis- | 
trates the discretionary power which | 
they formerly possessed of giving relief. | 
I am not positive with regard to the 
place where this complaint was made ; | 
but I know that it was somewhere! 
about this part of Wiltshire. Now, 
this is the thing for the Government 
strictly to inquire into. Much better | 
to inquire into this than to be) 
hunting about after “ miscreant insti- 
gators ; about jails full of foreigners, | 
and about incendiaries that travel about | 
the country in post-chaises and landaus, | 
in gigs and on horseback. 





llth June, 1831. 

Dear Str,—I keep what is called a respect- 
able aud select School, in one of the villages 
in the ontskirts of the town; and being 
anxious that my pupils should receive every 
advantage, I hope you will not consider the 
question impertinent, if | beg of you to fa- 
your me with your opinion, whether the 
time ts yet arrived when | may openty, aud | 
without fear of consequences, make use of | 
your English Grammar, instead of detailing 
its maxims and carefully concealing their 
source, as I have heretofore judged it prudent | 
todo. lam, Dear Sir, with great res; ect, 

A SCHOOLMASTER. 
ANSWER. 

I think the time for the schoolmaster's 
openly using my Grammar in his school 
will be about next January. It is very 
curious that when the Grammar was 
first published, [ was in Long Island; 
and a frie d who was very anxious for 
my welfare having read it, told one of 
my sons that if I would expunge the 
passages in which the boroughmongers 
and their deeds were alluded to and, 
taken as illustrations, the book would 
make mearich man, for that there! 
would be'no other used in the country. 
When this friend’s observation reached 
me, I said, “ Either the time will come 
“ when the book will be more esteemed 
“ for reprobating these tyrants, or it will 
“never come. If it come, then it will 
“be prudent to leave the passages as 
“they are; if it never come, nothing 





| been translated for the purpose. 
‘are some original ones, 








GRAMMAR. 
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“ 


in England or belonging to England 
will be worth a single straw. At 
any rate, | will make no alterations : 
those that have the Grammar shall 
have the polities.” 

I take this opportunity of observing 
that, bustling as the time is, | have just 
found enough to spare to finish that 
Spelling-book and Easy Introduction to 
inv Grammar which so many gentle- 
men, and particularly schoolmasters, 
have requested at my hands. ‘The pub- 
lication waits only for the engraver, 
who is executing some cuts for the 
Fables, which are chiefly translations 
from the Italian, which have not before 
a peared in any book (of this sort, at 
any rate) in English, and which have 
There 
which have 
probably not a claim to so much merit. 
lL hope the book will be ready in a 
month, and the price will not exceed 
two shillings. In my Introduction to 
the Grammar I have had occasion to 
give a speciman or two of bad Grammar, 


“ce 


“es 


oe 


se 


in order to show the learner the great 


importance of a thorough knowledge of 
this science ; and these specimens I have 
taken from Sir James Macwintosn’s 
new History of England, published by 
Messrs. Loxestan, in Dr. Larpyer’s 
“ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” Sir James 
Mackinrosu ought to be ashamed of 


seeing his name in the title-page ofa 


book like this. Ihave been at no pains 
to discover errors in it; bat my sincere 
opinion is that there is more than one 
grammatical error, or one passage leav- 
ing the meaning doubtful, on an aver- 
age, in every page in this first volume 
of the book, which contains 380 pages. 
This publication is so perfectly scan- 
dalous, that I wonder Messrs. Loneman 
and Co. should have suffered it to come 
out to the world under their imprint. 
It is incredible that the man who wrote 
Vindicie Gallice sould have written 
this book, unless we suppose that, along 
with his principles, his talent departed 
from him. One of two things, how- 
ever: he has written the book, or he has 
not: if he have, nothing can equal the 
beggary of his talents: if he have not, 
where are we to look for a meaner fraud 
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than that of selling the use of his name, 
for the purpose of aiding in a literary 


im posture ? 





‘ } 
Tue readers of the Register remem- 


ber, that I foretold to the Duke of 
Wellington, that the moment he com- 
mitted any great political blunder, af- 
fecting the interests of millions of men, 
all his merits as a General would be 
forgotten ; and that the base part of 
the nation, who had applauded him 
most for his ‘‘ glorious dee«'s,” would 
be the first to turn their backs upon 
him and insult him. In my sermon 
called the Gamesrtrer, I observe, that 
all gamblers, of whatever description, 
become in time insensible to all feel- 
ings of compassion, of justiee and of 
honour. Read the following, which a 
correspondent has been so good as to 
send to 


exhibits this species of baseness in as 
striking a light as one can possibly 


imagine. 
22nd June, 1831. 

Sir,—I beg to send you the following ex- 
tract from The New Sporting Magazine, 
No. 2, page 152. The application of it will 
be evident (should you insert it in the Regis- 
ter) to all your readers, with reference to one 
of your prophecies, 

“Liverpool Spring Merrinc.— The 
** Everton plate, value 100 soverigns, was won 
“by Mr. Painter’s b. g., Russert (LATE 
“© WELLINGTON), rode by Calloway, in 
“two heats, beating eight others, five of 
“* which were not placed.” 

If the name of WettincTon had been 
exchanged for any name common to 
horses, it would have been another 
thing ; but to exchange the name from 
Wellington to Iussell excites every 
feeling except that of envy towards the 
proprietor. Had it been a cat or a 
monkey in the denomination of which 
the exchange had been made, the mat- 
ter would have been somewhat different. 
One’s contempt is increased on reflect- 
ing that it was a horse, justly denomi- 
nated yenerous and noble, and a winning 
horse too, that was made the means of 
perpetrating an act of baseness so super- 
lative as this. If the horse himself 
could have understood the use that had 
thus been made of him, he would cer- 


251n Jong, 1831. 


me, which, on a small scale, | 


of Dean” 
; and | cannot belp thinking that ‘*¢he forest- 
| ers"’ have done only what they are extit/ed to 
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tainly have kicked out the brains of the 
low and grovelling gambler. 





FOREST OF DEAN. 


Tue following letter from Sir 
Cuartres Wotsexvey is worthy of great 
attention at this time. His opinion 
clearly is that the law is on the side of 
the Foresters. My opinion upon such a 
subject is not worth much; but I am 
of opinion that he is right, and I know 
no man more likely to have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject than he is, 
having a forest in his own neighbour- 
hood, and having, in the maintenance 


.of his own rights, had frequent occa- 


sions to make legal inquiry into the 
matter. He is, to be sure, a most 
zealous friend of the oppressed ; but, at 
the same time, a gentleman of perfect 


‘truth, and not likely to state any fact 


of the truth of which he is not well 


assured, 


Dear Sirn,—I have read the account in 
your last Register of the affair in the ‘* Forest 
with no small degree of iuterest, 


do, if they have THE RIGHT of ‘common of 
pasture and of pannage.”” This may be 
presuming in me to assert, but I have a 
document which I have lately found amongst 
|my family papers, neither more vor less than 
a grant under the Privy seau of Richard the 
Third to one of my ancestors, in which deed 
is cited an o/d Act of Parliament, enabling 
|the King and his subjects to enclose with 
| banks, &c. &c., such woods that had been or 
|}were to be cut down, in order that ‘the 
| spring "should not be injured by the brows- 
| ing of the cattle ; but which Act says, ‘* shall 
|only be enclosed for nine years,” and then 
| flung out to the common, for the benefit, of 
course, of those who have the above rights. 
Now, Sir, as adl the King’s forests are men- 
tioned, that of ‘* Dean”’ is also included; and 
if the enclosures which are flung out have been 
enclosed the stated term of nine years, | re- 
jassert, that these bold aud independent 
** foresters” have only exercised “a right” 
they possessed long belure the time of Charles 
the Second. C. WOLSELEY. 

Wolseley, Staffordshire, 

June 20th, 1831. 

In a postcript, allow meto give @ thump, 
and should have no objection if it were a 
bastinado, to those who would wish to per- 
suade the people that ‘‘ your corn” is a 
** fraud.” The summer of 1817 | passed at 
Como, in Italy : that autumn I brought over 





a few ears of the dwarf sort of Zurkish wheat, 
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Horriste ! 


alias your corny and sowed it the next spring’ 


on my estate in Staffordshire, not a very warm 
county, aud on the l3th of Septenrher follow- 
ing gathered a few of the ears, which were as 
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of the people were killed, 
wounded. 
This account, which we earnestly hopeds 


and nearly fifty 


i much exaggerated, reached a county of Wex- 


yellow, as ripe, and as hard as any I ever saw” 


in Italy, awd carried them in my pocket that 
day to L ichfield Races, in order to show them 
to some of our gentlemen agriculturists, par- 

ticularly to Mr. Tollett, who was much sur- 
prised, and pleased to find our climate not too 
cold for it. There, Sir, that is matter of fact ; 

and 1 have this year had some of your own 
seed sown, and J will, in due time, give you a 
faithful account of its produce ; at present it 
is looking very well, votwithstanding the late 
long-continued cold winds, | am one of 
those, Sir, who would like to see the people of 
poor Ireland, and | might say poor England, 
jeeding upon Italian ‘* pole nta,” vather thi an 
pig meat, otherwise potatoes, ‘ Polenta” is 


' pation and regret. 


ford gentieman residing in town yesterday. In 
the absence of any-thivg like certainty re- 
garding the details we refrain from observa- 
tion, aud we sbali wait with much anxiety for 
the arrivals by the mail this morning. 

(From the Globe.) 

We the following comumunication 
from our Dublin correspondent, with feelings 
partaking of an unavoidable mixture of indig- 
We cau answer for the 
punctilious good faith of our immediate com- 


give 


'municant, but we need not observe, that it is 
' pecessary to read statements written under 


a quantity of the flour of your cornu, with a! 


piece of lard as big as a walnut, 
saucepan, with a little scraped cheese added, 
and warmed up; and itis as good a dish as 
ever I eat—like macaroni. 


put into a 





HORRIBLE 


(From the Morning Chronicle of the 


23d.) 


Rerorrep Massacre in Irecanp. 


(From the Dublin Morning Register of Mon- 
day last.) 

A Lerrer was received in town yesterday, 
communicating some particulars of a rencou- 
tre betweev the peasantry and veomanry, at 
Ne »wtowubarry, connty of Wexford, on Satur- 
day, which, as far as respects the sauguivary 


the excitement produced by circumstances se 
sanguinary, aud apparently s» atrocious, with 
a correspondent degree of caution. If the 
slaughter took place as described, we can dis- 
cover nothing to distinguish it trom that mer- 


ciless sort of dealing with humaa life which it 


} is usual to denominate a massacre. 


However 
explained, this melaucholy event affords an- 
other beautiful illustration of the social effect 


| of the tithe-system iu Ireland, aud its oppress- 


} ive consistency with the 


| notice of the must sanzuinary 


or bos ! 
determination of the military administrators 


sand the loss of huwan lite 
fatal conflict at Castlepo! 
every other police or 
: ‘ , 
modern times. We are vot dis 
gerate on this or any other subject, and shall 


of the law 
passes the 


far sur- 


lard, and 


o8ed to exag- 


therefure mention the facts that have been 
communicated to us, Without pledging our- 
selves for their authenticity, leaving tne 


public to form: their oj inions upon the accre 


cited statements which must result from the 
inquisition before the Coroner, The state- 
ment which bas reacbed us is iv substance as 


follows : 
On Satu: Terence occ 
tween the people and the police at 


dav some di urred he 


barry Tespecting a istress fur rent. "The po- 
Jick auecinge that they were wut 1 sufficient 
strength to enforce the distress, sapplied for th 
aid of the yeomanry, A detachment of this 
jorce, iu su port « f the po iK was readily 
o ted. and hen thev arpear a t the ~ 
grante ana whieh tiev apt rea a pi ( 

where th dispute on account of the distre 


' 
SE SPs es eee ee? a... = 
occurred, a most wmeuloary Connict hbetwech 
them aud th tock pla in whiect 
said, six of mm were killed au: seve- 


ral wounded, aud between fitteen an 


en 
i 


the veom 


e 


twenty 


militerv acgression in 


Newton- | 


lings of the 


spirit of a religion 
emphatically calle of peace. Of course, 
Government will institute a rigid inquiry into 
this dark-featured transaction, and bring to a 
severe account the blameable parties, whoe- 
ver they muy be. 

Dunn, Monpay, Jun: 
in The 


thar 
- Ul 


> 20.—You will find 
Register of this day, some 
atfray that has 
occurred for mauy years in lreland; but this 
accouut (transmitted before the details could 
be sufficiently ascertained), sv far from. ex- 
aggerating, Goes uvey an adequate no- 
tion of the frightful carnage amongst the un- 
fortuaate people, or of the total recklessness 
of hunsan life displayed by their bloodthirsty 
assailants. It was not the police that enacted 
the part of butchers upon this occasion— 
It Was the yeomanry—the Orange veomanury, 
that figured in thisdreadful massacre. From 
the subjoined letters, which reached me this 
morning, trom persons on whose veracity IT 
you will perceive that the tithe sys- 
tem— the prolific source of Irish suffering and 
inisery—has cause of the atrocities 


Alornuing 


hot ce 


cau reiy 


been the 


perpetrated at Newtownbarry. The clercy- 
mau mentioned in these accounts is a brother 
of Mr. M‘Clintock, the late Member forLouth, 
and the Magistrate, Captain Graham, is an 
agent of Lord Farnham. Some allowance 
must, of course, be made for the prewar feel- 


writers of these 
omitted anv passaces 


' 
mere Warracion Oi iacis :— 


letters 


which 


; but I have 
went beyond a 


Ferns, Sunday Evening. 


“One of the most sanguiuary and brutal 
lou'raves that ¢ vr fave pain to the eve , or 
saduess to the heart, took place vesterdav at 


Village about five 
There were three 


j soit, 
peaulhiui 


Newtownbuarry, a 


miles from this place. 


| hei is tu be canted (suld by auction) tor 


os 


s 


nec illa ta . 
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tithe ; and having beemset up to auction, and | were killedor mortally wounded inthe steeet ; 
no bidders appearing, théy remained for some) but many were drowned imthe river Slagey, 
bours in the street. It was a market. day, and wasy were shot imtlie water, av it was 
aud the village was crowded with couutry upon the banks of this river that the slaugbter 
people, who gativered around the cattle. Some, tovk place. A. vumber of womea and chil- 
person ¢ricd out the heifers wotild: be suf- dren, to avoid the bullets, rushed inate the 
tocated with beat, when the people opened a, river, and became a prey to. the wateryele- 
passage, aud they ram down the street. A| ment. | saw two womeu who didso, ane of 
Captain Graham, from Enniscorthy, with ali, them the mother of seven children. Mr. 
the pulice and yeomeu from wavy wiles; King, the chief coustable of the police,, re- 
around, immediately (oHowed the eattle, which | fused to permit his meu to fire oo) the:peaple : 
were brought back. As the police, the yeo- | three of the police, however, are said w have 
menu, and the people were passing tegether by | fired when the word was first given. I have 
av. old ruim, some boys who elimbed into it| heard that a ditierence took place between 
threw some stones among the crowd, when | the police and yeomanry. All this morning 


the police and yeowen were ordered to 
fire—and oh! how the beart sickens at the 
result!—the people, not expeeting any such 
eonduct, fled in ali ‘lirections—every shot 
leaving a father, mother, or child a corpse | 
upoa thestreet! The people rau for protec- 
tion to seme plantations, aud endeavoured to 
hide; themselves ; but here the indiscriminate 
slaughter baffles all description—every person 
seen was slaughtered. Wherever, the people 
wee seev. running away they were fired at. 
The number killed couid not be known last 
night. Ap eye-witness of the carnage in- 
formed me that be counted seventeen dead in 
the streets, and they were bringing dead and 
wounded every moment frow the fields. At | 
six o'clock the report was, that 35 were found | 
dead. of mortally wounded. A_ fine young. 
woman, making away from the bloody scene, | 
was shot dead; and another woman, the mo- | 
ther ef nine children, shared the same fate. | 
The people, being detenceless and uuarmed, | 
were unable to make any resistauce against | 
their barbarous assailants.” 











“ Newtownbarry, Sunday Morning. 
“‘ The catile exposed for sale yesterday be- 
longed to a respectable farmer, name Patrick | 
Doyle, of ‘Tombrick, and were seized about a | 
fortnight since for tithe alleged to be due to | 
the Rev. Mr. M:Clinteck. Doyle disputed the | 
claim; but the cattle were brought yesterday | 
to town, to be sold for the amount, Captain 
Graham, agent of Lord Farnham, and a Ma- | 
gistrate, collected all the yeomanury and the | 
police from the surrounding stations, and yes- | 
terday forenoon had about 159 of them iu his 

stable-yard. Each man, it is said, was sup 

pled with 50 rounds of ball-cartridge. Abou! 
three o'clock the cattle rau along the street— | 
and when the police aud yeomen were briag- 
ing them back, a stone was thrown from the | 
ruins of an old church, when the yeoman 
aud police got the order to fire, | heard ot 
au attempt to rescue the « attle, but although 
1 was upon the street, Ldid not see it ; imlecd. 
f am confident there was no disposition t 
eliect a rescue, forthe people were uuarmed 
and what could they do against one hundre 

and filty armed meu? When the order t 
fire was were under the 


out thirty or iorty 
» f 
. 


given, tue, peuple 


muzzles of the guns; a 





\the yeowanry are looking over the wall of 
| Captain Graham's yard, and sneering at,tle 
| people as they pass to Newtownbarry Chapel. 
‘The read was literally covered with bigod, 
| Streaming from the bodies of the killedand 
wounded, as far as fifteen perches—it seemed 
as if a shower of biood bad falien.!”’ 








MR. ALDERMAN SCALES. 


Tus following is as neat a specimen 
of real wit as | have ever seen, ‘This 
affair of Mr. Seales will cover the Cor- 
poration of London with everlasting 
shame, if they do not speedily get out 
of it. Never were they so well tackled 
in their lives. 

[take this opportunity of saying, that 
Lhave Mr. Scaies’s authority to state 
that HE IS NOL ONE of the Par- 
liament-man making Society, of which 
Prace (under Burdett) is the head, and 


GouGer the Secretary. 


MANSION-HOUSE. 


Tur ALpermManic Gown oF PortTsoKEn.— 
Yesterday, while Alderman Cowan was offi- 
ciatiug for the Lord Mayor, Alderman Seales 
entered the Justice Room, for the purpose of 
sdvocating the cause of a coal.meter, whom 
he cousidered to be an active, honest, but op- 
pressed man. ‘The case, however, had been 
posi poned to another day, and 

Alderman Scares, addressing the sitting 
Alderman, said, that he had a particular fa- 
ur to ask, although not at allin the habit 
vi asking iavours. 

Aidernman Cowan.— Pray in, what case can 
1 oblige you ? 


Aldermau SCaLes.—I1 perceive by the news- 


pers that some of that intelligent and most 
airiotic body, the Commou Councihmen of 
he City of Loudou, feel so great au uiterest 
bimy concerns as t+ come to the determina. 
mu tu take mi: sputed case luto their hands, 
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(A laugh.) Now it was not my wish at all to 
be indebted to that most enlightened band of 
patriots for the settlement of my little differ- 
ence with the Court of Aldernien, although 
perfectly aware of their affectionate regard. 
(Laoghter.) {| am, therefore, most anxious 
to remaip in the hands of the Court of Alder- 
men, and | trust that the matter may lie he- 
tween them and me, and without the inter- 
vention of those worthies who have quite 
enough to do to look after the goud of the rest 
of mankind. 

Alderman Cowan.—In what way can I act 
sv as to enable yuu to effect your object? 1! 
do not think it lies exactly within my juris | 
diction. 

Alderman Scates.—I wish you to be so 
good as to represent to the Court of Aldermen 
that I do not desire the aid of those benignant 
avd disinterested gentlemen who seem to feel 
my wrongs so acutely. Badly as the Court of 
Aldermen have acted towards me, | prefer 
their opposition to the kiuduess of the patriots 
who are so willing to redress my injuries. 
Be so good as to inform the Court, of which I 
have been chosen a Member, that I hope they 
wll take measures tu keep the business in 
their own hands. 

Alderman Cowan.—1 do not think that it 
would be proper in me to make a communi- 
cation of the kind to them as a body. 

Alderman Scaces.—Why, the fact is, that 
the patriots are in want of a new Committee, 
in order to give them an opportunity of grati- 
fying their celebrated propensities. All their 
Committees are closed; uot even the Royal 
Entertainment Committee is any longer in 
existence, and they are as hungry as East 
India sharks, and long for an inquiry inte 
Alderman Scales's affair with the Court of 
Aldermen, iv order to put the City of London 
to au expense of another thousand pounds. 
It is there their hindness aud considera- 
tion lie. 

Alderman Cowan was about to reply, when 

Alderman SCALEs said, the Court of Alder- 
men bave acted despotically; but give me 
the despotism of the Court of Aldermen, 
sooner by ten to one than the patriotism of 
the Court of Common Council. No, no; 
keep me in your own hands, and spare me 
the tender mercies of the patricts. (Loud 
Jaughter.) 

Alderman Cowan said, he felt that as au 
individual he would not be justified in men- 
tioning the request of Alderman Scales to the 
Court; but he thought the Court wuld take 
due notice of a written communication on th 
subject. 

Awerman Scaces said he felt thankful for 
the information in what manner to act under 
the menaced friendship of that singularty en- 
lightened and disinterested band of patriots, 
the Common Councilmen. 

It is believed that Akierman Scales will 
write to the Court of Aldermen on the sub- 
ject. 





or THe Pagss. 


WHIG-LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS. ~ 


From the Manchester Advertiser of the | 


18th instant, 
Tae Press anD THE Wuie MrnistrRy.— 


If we succeed in arriving in the safe harbour | 


of Reform, from the midst of all the shoals 
aud quicksands that now beset us, we shall 


785. 


| 





certainly owe this consummation, less to the 
spirit, great as that has been, than to the, 
knowledge and the discretion of the people. 
How much we are indebted for the diffusion 
of that knowledge to Mr. Cobbett, many who 
enjoy the light are not themselves aware. 
We have the pleasure of knowing a gentleman 
who is old enough to recollect the persecu- 
tious of the early reformers in the days of 
Horne Tooke and Paine, who himself bore 
the disgrace of faithfully adhering to un- 
popular opinions, and who, smarting with the 
wounds inflicted on himself and his friends, 
was long before he could forgive the part 
which Mr. Cobbett took in the early prosecu- 
tions. Himself seeiug through the borough- 
monger fraud, he had not sufficiently con- 
sidered how plausible a cheat it was; he tovk 
it for granted that all who upheld it saw it as 
he saw it; aod he considered that they up- 
held it dishonestly. He had not read Mr, 
Cobbett’s account of his conversion ; he knew 
ouly that he had become the vigorous assail- 
ant of the system which he had formerly sup- 
ported ; and he took it for granted, as before, 
that his motives were bad, and he continued 
to think and speak evil of him, till he was eor- 
rected by the admonition of the late Mr. 
Rushton, of Liverpool, a reformer whose 
memory cavnot be held in greater respect 
than it deserves, and who was honoured, 
while he lived, not only for his high intelli- 
gence, but as a pattern of mauliness, in- 
tegrity, and truth. “‘ Coudemn, if you please,” 
said Mr. Rushton, but read; Mr. Cobbett is 
the most useful mau living.” The reproot 
was felt, and he who received it has since been 
one of the steadiest and most gratefal. of Mr. 
Cobbett’s adherents, To the knowledge of 
the people, and to Mr. Cobbett priucipally, 
as the teacher of that knowledge, shall we be 
indebted for the triumph of Reform. But this 
's not the extent of our obligations to him 
Those who look deeper than the surface o 
things, know that it is neither to the virtue 
the Ministry nor tothe kuowledge of the peo 
ple; but to the difficulties of the one and th 
sufferings of the other, that we are indebte 
fur that crisis of events which has left ou? 
Government no choice but Reform or revolud 
tion: those who look deeper than the surfac 
of things, know that Peel’s bill has been th 
vreat reformer, and that it was Mr. Cobh 
who placed the Ministry in that cleft stick 
Both the Atiwoods, neither of whom will bi 
suspected of being the flatterer of Mr. Cobbett 
have confessed this. Having taken sv large: 
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art in reducing them to the necessity of Re- 
‘orm, he has Jaboured with more than his 
usual energy and boldness to make the Re- 


‘form successful ; but the Whig Ministry can- 


not forgive him for having made Reform in- 
evitable; and they are now malignantly pur- 
suing a prosecution against him, on the most 


25ta Juns, 1531. 
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not to be endured, that whilst the newspapers 
he had alluded to were subjected to so heavy 
a tax, the defendavt should. be alluwed to 
distribute news for one penny. It was the 
determination of the Commissioners of Stamps. 
to proceed against every individual who offend- 
ed against the law in the manner imputed to 





ridiculous charge that was ever made the 
ground of public prosecution—that of having 
incited the farm-labourers to violation of the 
laws. That the success of this indirect blow 
against Reform, from the hands of loud but 
reluctant reformers, may correspond with the 
purity and siucerity which have suggested it, 
must be the wish of every friend of freedom 
and justice. In the meantime, we recom- 
mend to the attention of those who are not 
satisfied that Reform should be an empty 
name, the plan, for the settlement of the 
nation, which Mr. Cobbett promises to de- 
velop in the two next numbers of his Po- 
litical Register, and the first of which is re- 
ceived in Manchester to-day. 

This is the right nail, and the editor 


has hit it full on the head. 





WHIG DIFFUSION 
oF 


KNOWLEDGE ! 


Tur following attack on the Press is | 


of anew sort. ‘The thing took place at 


Bow: STREET. 


Yesterday, Mr. Henry HETHERINGTON, 
Printer, in Kingsgate-street, Holborn, ap- 
peared before Sir Richard Birnie, Knt., and 
Thomas Halls, Esq., to answer to a number 
of informations exhibited against him for 
priuting and publishing certain newspapers 
called The Republican and The Poor Man’s 
Guardian, the same vot being duly stamped 
according to the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. ALLEY appeared for the prosecution on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Stamp Office, and 
stated that the first information was exhibited 
under the 60th Geo. III., cap 9, sec. 15, and 
charged the defendant with printing and pub- 
lishing a certain newspaper called The Re- 
publican, on uustamped paper. The learned 
Couusel said the paper was published at the 
price of one penny only, the stamp duty be- 
ing evaded. He was friendly to low prices 
on all occasions, except when they interfered 
with the just rights of the honest and respect- 
able tradesman, as was the case iu the preseut 
instance. It was well-known that the re- 
spectable newspapers, which they all read, 
and to which they were so much indebted for 
iuformation, amusement, and instruction, 
such fur instance, as The Times, The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Herald, aud others, paid upou 
each shee! a stamp-duty of 4d., being exactly 
four times the amount of the charge at which 
the defeudant’s paper was suld; and it was 


the defendant. The learned Counsel here read 

\the clause ip the Act of Parliament applying 
jto the present offence, which stated in sub- 
| stance that all pamphlets and papers contain- 
ing public news, and published periodically, 
(or in parts or numbers, where such parts or 
‘numbers did not exceed two sheets, should 
be takeu to be newspapers to all intents and 
| purposes, and liable to the charges for stamp 
‘duty, aud that any person publishing such 
jnewspaper upon other than stamped paper 
should forfeit not more than 201. for each 
offence, to be recovered before two Justices 
of the Peace. ‘The learned Counsel proceed- 
ed to read some extracts from the paper, to 
show that it contained articles of news and 
comments upon the passing events of the day, 
amongst which he observed were noted the 
doings at the Rotunda, in Surrey-street, Black- 
friars, and also a humorous attack upou bis 
(Mr. Alley’s) old friend, Sir Claudius Stephen 
Huuter, Alderman, &c. (A laugh.) ‘There 
was one article, however, which he was very 
sorry to see, and which he thought the de- 
fendant himself must regret the insertion of. 
It was headed ‘* William Guelph’s Birthday,” 
and stated that those who had refused to 
\light up for the country and Reform illumi- 
nated their houses on Saturday night for the 
King’s Birth-day, and proceeded to quote a 
passage from Scarron, a French author, in 
which it was asserted ‘ that Kings seemed to 
be the peculiar care of the devil; for that a 
‘person who had returned from a visit to the 
| infernal regions, declared that all the crowded 
heads enumerated in history were there, with 
the exception of about six!’ I caunot help, 
said the learned Couusel, again expressing 
my regret, I might express stronger feelings, 
that the defendant should bave dared to 
speak thus in allusion to one of the best of 
men and the most beloved of Sovereigus that 
ever ascended the British throne. Mr. Alley 
proceeded to read another passage from The 
Republican, in which the readers were told, 
**that they were no more bound to obey the 
*‘laws of the country than the people of 
*« Japan.” 

Mr. Hetherington here exclaimed, ‘‘ That 
is true!” 

Mr. Alley concluded his opening of the 
case, by observing, that the prosecuturs might 
have adupted a much more severe course by 
proceeding in the Exchequer for heavy pe- 
valties: but the milder proceeding was a- 
dopted with the hope that the practice would 
be checked without resorting to harsher mea- 
sures, The actof Parliament would, however, 
most certainly be euforced, net only with a 
view to protect the respectable portion of the 
Press and the public revenue, but to punish 
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— persons ~who presumed to violate’ the 
aws. 


defeudaut’s house in Kingsgate-street, Hol- 
bern, and purchased three paperscalled ‘* The 
Repudtican, or the Sovereignty of the People,” 
and paid one penny each. ‘The paper lie now 
produced was dated Saturday, Juue 4, con- 
sisted of one sleet, and was stated at the 
latter end to be “printed and published 


every: Saturday, by. H. Hetherington, Printer | 


Wuic Dtrrustow or Know epee. 


Mr. James Wintle, Inspector of Stamps, 
stated, that.on the 6th of June-he weut to the | 
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| theic minds the contents of the paper that had 


been read’; because the defendant was not 
there to answer a charge of libel om thieGo- 
vernment, but simply for am offence ‘against 
a particular statute. If the Magistrateside- 
cided against him, they would extend a justly 
odious Act of Parliament much farther than 
was extended by its author, Lord Castlereagh, 
or than the present Attorney-General, © Sic 
Thomas Denman, said it would’ extend at the 
time it was passed. 

The defendant commenced an address to 


t» the People’s most excellent Majesty.” (A/|the Beuch by an allusion to the * Whig” 


laugh.) 
news, and was printed on unstamped paper. 


The paper was putin, and’some portions of 


it read by the Clerk, Mr. Burnaby. 
Mr. Allev said he had closed his. case, and, 


‘The number contained articles of |Government. 


Mr. Allev told him his conduct was irrecu- 


‘Jar, for nothing had beew said about either 
| Whig or Tory Government. 


Mr. Hetherington said he had nothing to 


Mr. Arnold, the Council for the defendant, | say against his prosecutors, except they were 


coutended that his learned Friend had failed 


the paid agents of a corrupt Government, and 


iu proving that this was a periodical publica- | on that subject he had much to say. 


tion. He liad ovly produced one number, and | 
it would be guing-a great deal too far for the | 


magistrates to say that this was to be taken as 
@ cuutinuation of a series of the same work, 
when, if it were so, other numbers might have 
been produced to prove that fact. 
no number, nor any other mark on the sheet 
produced to show it was a continuation, or 
that numbers of the work had been pub- 
lished consecutively. 

Mr. Halls: What do you say to the last 
words in the paper—** Printed aud published 
every Saturday?” 

Mr. Arvold observed in reply, that there 
was no proof that it did not mea that the 


ideutical paper now produced was printed and | 


published every Saturday, instead of forming 
one of a series published periodically. 


sible ; and therefore be (Mr. Arnold) hada 


right to take every objection that preseuted | 


itself. He feit confideat the magistrates 
would be of opinion, that it was not proved by 
evidence to be such a publication as came 
withio the meauing of the statute. 

Mr. Halls said, he ouly wanted to look at 


the paper now put in to determine his judg- 
for it appeared upon the face of it that) 
‘but as an excrescence, and he set it at defi- 


ment ; 
it was published at stated intervals. 

Mr. Arnold said that Mr. Alley had com- 
mented upou the merits of the prosecutors in 
adopting the present course, instead of going 
to a higher Court ; but he (Mr. Arnold) could 
see no clemeucy towards his client in being 
called into a smaller arena; aud (without dis 
respect to the Bench) before an inferior ti- 
buunal; being thus deprived of the prisi- 
lege of the 
tion whicl 


h was of ‘eat imporiauce to bin, 
and 


to the public at 
ert 


e sanction of a 
se principles it was 


oT Vast consequence 
large; and that, too, un 

rns . + ! 
gvuvernime ® i 
that no iwle should b 
of the « tfivsion of knowled 


the worthy Magi 


‘ J r 4 
ne of \ ‘ 


throwu in the way 
lie tru-ted 
list mi 


’ 


strates would dismiss fi 


Here was | 


He! 
admitted this might be said to bea quibble; | 
but the object of his client was to evade the! 
law, which he considered to be unjust, if pos- | 


intervention of a Jury, in a ques-! 


Mr. Alley interrupted the defendant, and 
told him, if he proceeded in the course he was 
taking, be (Mr. A.) should press the Court 
for the higher penalty. 

The Magistrates, after some further con- 
versation, fined the defendant in the miti- 
gated penalty, of 5/.,.Mr. Alley stating that he 
had no wish but to have the practive stopped 
in the mildest possible way. [A laugh, and 
cries, “You won't, though!’ among the 
crowd in the affice.] 

A second information was proceeded on by 
Mr. Alley against the defendant, for publish- 
ing **‘Phe Poor Mau’s Guardian,” a peouy 
paper. 

The publication was proved, and, after an 
ingenious address from Mr. Arnold, 

Mr. Hetherington addressed the Bench. 
He said that he would not pay the penalties, 


and the prosecutors might take what course - 


they pleased, fur he was determined to resist 
the efforts of a corrupt Government ty sup- 
press the voice of the people. ** If they per- 
sist,” continued the defendant, “ I will throw 


| myself into the gap, and call upon the people 


to back me. 
Mr. Halls cautioned the defendant against 
such intemperate language. 
The defendant said the law was unjust, 
was wicked, ought to be treated tot as law, 


ance. 

‘the Magistrates inflicted the penalty of 34., 
as in the former case. 

Mr. Burnaby, the Clerk.—Do you mean to 
appeal ? 

Mefendant.—I do not recognize the lawsu 
and therefore you can deal with me as a powlu 
erful man dealing with a weak one, when it 
i I will appeal if it can be 
m for I have as I 
} luudered by the mm 
until Tl have not a shilling le 

Mr. Halls.—We cau't hely 

only te execute them as we find 
it y are repea ¢ ss 
endeut.—I know that, and 


. ‘ 
Is use@le-s tu resist. 


e without mey, nene, 


have been existing syst 


» (he existing laws 


J 
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, 
that you and the otber gentlemen in your 
situation are nmvst heartily ashamed of the 
work you have to perform. 

The defendaut was informed that he must 
pay the fine instanter, or put in two sureties 
to prosecute his appeal at the sessions. 

Two persons came voluntarily forward, and | 
said they wished the questiun to be tried be- | 
fore a higher tribunal, and they tendered 
themselves as bail, which being accepted, the 
defendaut was liberated. 

“Sir Thomas" will soon have the) 
jails as fullas his famous predecessor, | 
Sir Vicary, had them; and Sir Vicary 
was a Whig, too! The public are’ 
very much indebted to Mr. Herarr-) 
incron for making this stand. The' 
stand must be made by somebody, or the 
Whigs, with their monopolizing and 
corrupt press, will reduce us to a state 
of absolute slavery, as far as relates to 
the right of speaking and of printing. | 
But this is what this faction always did, 
when it had the power to do it. Our) 
comfort now is, that this power cannot | 
last long: it must, and will, be taken 
away by one means, or another. | 








From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, June 17, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. | 
GIBBS, W., Savage gardeus, wine-merchant. 
BANKRUPTs. | 
ROUGHTON, L., Walbrook, chemist. | 
CHAPPELL, S., Honey-lane-market,buteber. 
CROSLAND, J. and G. Crosiand, Hudders- | 
field, woolien-cloth merchants. 
DRAPER, W., Weliclose-square, auctioneer. 
HALIFAX, G. W., Hexthorpe with Balby, 
Yorkshire,:lime-burner. 
HEUGHAN, W., and W. Muir, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, drapers. | 
HOOPER, F. W., Leamington, Warwick- | 
shire, carver. 
RICHARDSON, W., Adam'’s-court, Broad 
street, merchant. 
TILSLEY, W. and W. Jones 
Moutgomeryshire, baukers. 


» Newtown, 
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INSOLVENT. 
STATHAM, T., seu., Clunton, Shropshire, | 


27 ya 
catiie-ceaier, 


BANKR? 
SEAGOOD, J. J., Bread-street, Cheapside, | 
table-limen-manufacturer, | 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FILTON, J., Brewer-street, Somerstown, and 
Brighton, leather-cutier. 

MARR, E. J , Sculcoates and Kingston-upon- 
Hull, dealer. 

MOORE, J.M., Hanging- bridge, Derbyshire, 
invkeeper. 

OSBORN, J., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
lroumonger. 


| OWEN, J., Chiswell-street, victualler. 


YEWENS, W., Claremonteplace, Pentonville, 
mine-agent. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Laneg, Corn-Excuancr, June 20.— 
Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, have 
been, of Evgli-h wheat, as also of English 
and foregn flour, good; of foreign wheat and 
malt, English, Irish, and foreign oats and 
harley, with pulse and seeds, from all quarters, 
but limited. In this day’s market, which was 
thinly attended both by London and country 
buyers, most of whom assembled unusually 
late, the trade was, throughout, very dull; 


| with wheat generally, though the prices of 


this day se’nnight were said to have been ob- 
tained fora few superior small parcels, and 
oats, at a depression of from 1s, to 2s. per 
quarter; with barlev, malt, beans, peas, seeds, 
aud fleur, at last Monday's quotations. Ip 
rye, brank, or Indian corn, there appeared to 
be nothing doing, 
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Flour, per sack .... ce. cece 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new... 44s. to 4fis. 
Pork, India, new.. 125s. 0d. to 127s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 65s. Od. to 67s, per barl. 
Butter, Uelfast .... 84s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Carlow ..... #65. to 68s. 

Cork .. 2.0.4. 
——— Limerick .. 83s. to $4. 
Waterlord 63s. to 85s. 
Dublin 
Cheese, Cheshire... 
Gloucester, Double... 60s. to 66s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 44s, to 48s, 
48s. to 52s, 


44s. to 50s, 
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GOs. to 84s, 
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Hams, Irish...,.... 00s. tu fils. 
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SMITHFIELD—June 20. 7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 


This day's supply of sheep, lambs, and | the History aud Mystery of the National Debt, 
porkers was rather limited; of beasts, for the the Bank of England, the Funds, aud all the 
time of year, and calves, good. The trade lrickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
was, throughout, very dull. With lamb at a book, penny! nicely printed, is 5s. . 
depression of full 2d. per stone ; with beef, 8 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
mutton, veal, and pork at Friday’s quotations. ,; HUSBANDRY, or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
A considerable number of the beasts was ex- | ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation, With an In- 

ected to leave the market unsold, The|troduction, by Wm. Cospsperr. 8vo. Price Ls. 
ences complaiv, most piteously, of the trade 9, SER MONS.—tThere are twelve of 
being seriously injured by the rage for macka- | these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
rel, beans, bacon, ham, poultry, green peas, jects: 1. Hypocrisy aud Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
&c. Beasts, 2,410 ; sheep and lambs, 21,3105; ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
calves, 260; pigs, 240. Judges ; 6. The Slugyard; 7. The Murderer ; 

. _ it 14. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
MARK-LANE.—Frid ay June 24. | Vunatural Mother ; 1). The Sin of Porbidding 

The supplies are small but there is very little Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
demand, aud the prices remain the same as on | on the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
Mouday. | 38. 6d. bound in boards. 

' A Thirteeuth Sermon, entitled ‘“‘GOOD 
|} FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 

pe INDS iby the Jews.” Price Gd. 
: iis tga |” 10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

oa a edition. Price @d. 

Consols for Account, 82}. ll. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
‘By William Cobhett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
; ag ;colu’s Inn. Price 3s. bd. boards. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this} 12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
work sixty thousand copies have now been | TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and | that event has impoveri-hed and degraded the 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. }main body of the people in those countries. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by | Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 








Mr. James Paut Cospperr.—Being a Plain wear a 8 rg fd. The Price of the 
‘omp is Introduction to the Study | * goo 
eT es ie he Stady|""13. THE. EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
8 COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote | Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- area epee ad Ten Letters, addressed to 
bouring aud middling classes of the English eer lax-payers. A new edition, with a 
nation. | made myself acquainted with the | Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
best and simplest modes of making beer and! of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, | America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. Gd. in bds. 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of | 14. M R. J AMES PAU L COBBETT’S 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which | RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
{ understuod as well as any body could, and| FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
in all their details. It includes my writings} 15. FRENCH GRAMMAR;; or, Plain 
also on the Straw Plait. A Puodecimo Vo-| lustructions for the Learning of French. Price 
lume. Price 2s. fd. bound in beards, 5s. 
4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; ou the planting, on the cultivating, on 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- _ 93, FLEet-STREET. 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound) @4 WAIN AND CO., Tailors &c., beg to call 
in boards. | K the attention of the public tu their Large 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER: or, and Fashionable Stock of Summer Goods, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing aud which —— =e determined = render by such 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- | **! ene 9 shall aime oe of Favours 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green already so numerously af erces. , . 
houses ; aud on the propagation and cultiva- | [ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and as very good and punctual tradesmen, 


of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the) whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Conserr. 





Orchard. And alsv, on the furmation of | 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 
6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and ou fine paper, ia 5s. 











Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and 
published by him, at ll, Bolt-court, Fleet-strect, 
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